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PREFACE. 


To  read  about  the  doings  of  eminent  men  is  very  profitable — it 
being  understood,  of  course,  that  we  read  with  intelligence,  and 
make  our  reading  influence  our  lives.  Great  examples  always 
produce  an  invigorating  effect.  One  makes  poor  progress  taking 
himself  as  his  model :  it  is  when  he  measures  himself  by  those 
who  have  risen  to  position  and  influence  that  he  perceives  his 
own  defects,  and  is  stirred  up  to  exertion. 

In  the  following  pages  we  have  given  brief  notices  of  the  great 
triumphs  of  the  great  men  of  our  nation.  It  is  an  illustrious 
catalogue,  of  which  we  have  reason  to  be  proud.  As  we  turn 
from  triumph  to  triumph,  we  observe  what  a  wealth  of  power 
Britain  possesses  in  the  genius  and  industry  of  her  sons ;  and 
when  we  see  such  glorious  deeds  in  the  past,  we  are  encouraged 
to  entertain  the  brightest  anticipations  regarding  the  future. 

It  is  not  in  a  few  fields  that  the  great  men  of  our  country  have 
won  their  laurels,  and,  in  consequence,  this  book  has  variety 
enough.  One  may  read  in  it  of  matters  very  widely  apart :  of 
the  invention  of  the  stocking-frame,  and  the  victory  of  Waterloo ; 
of  the  writing  of  the  Faerie  Qtieene,  and  the  philanthropic  labours 
of  John  Howard;  of  the  wonderful  eloquence  of  Whitefield,  and 
the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Livingstone.  The  great  triumphs  which 
it  contains  are  arranged  under  separate  chapters,  according  to  the 
line  of  life  in  which  they  were  achieved ;  and  the  contents  of 
the  chapters  are  arranged  chronologically,  a  method  which  pre- 
sents several  marked  advantages.     The  sources  from  which  our 
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work  has  been  compiled  have  been  very  numerous;  too  numerous, 
in  fact,  to  particularize.  Our  chief  care  has  been  to  unite  in- 
terest with  accuracy,  and  in  that  we  hope  to  have  met  with  such 
success  as  to  win  the  approbation  of  the  reader. 

The  great  lesson  of  the  book  is  one  that  has  been  often  taught 
before :  that  to  the  resolute  mind  nothing  is  impossible.  A 
generous  ambition  to  rise  in  the  world  is  what  every  one  should 
cherish;  and  that  we  shall  succeed  if  we  only  labour  perseveringly 
is  pretty  certain.  'The  longer  I  live,'  says  an  eminent  writer, 
'the  more  I  am  convinced  that  the  great  difference  between 
men — between  the  feeble  and  the  powerful,  the  great  and  the 
insignificant — is  energy,  invincible  determination — a  purpose  once 
fixed,  and  then  death  or  victory.  That  quality  will  do  anything 
that  can  be  done  in  the  world ;  and  no  talents,  no  circumstances, 
no  opportunities,  will  make  a  two-legged  creature  a  man  with- 
out it.' 
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CHAPTER    I. 

GREAT    TRIUMPHS    OF    GREAT    MONARCHS. 

'  A  sovereign's  great  example  forms  a  people. ' — Mallet. 


ALFRED    THE    GREAT  —  CANUTE  —  WILLIAM   THE    CONQUEROR  —  RICHARD 
CCEUR    DE   LION — ROBERT   BRUCE — EDWARD   III. — HENRY  V. 


We  begin  with  a  sovereign 
who  is  well  worthy  of  admira- 
tion, whether  we  regard  him  as 
a  warrior,  as  a  reformer  of  laws, 
or  as  a  promoter  of  learning. 
His  character  seems  to  have 
approached  as  near  perfection 
as  was  possible  in  a  rude  age, 

ALFRED  THE  GREAT. 

Alfred  the  Great,  not  many- 
years  after  he  ascended  the 
throne,  was  to  all  appearance 
deserted  by  fortune,  and  left 
alone  to  struggle  against  adver- 
sity. In  877,  the  Danes  came 
in  such  numbers  into  Wiltshire, 
that  the  Saxons,  giving  them- 
selves up  to  despair,  could  not 
make  head  against  them.  Many 
fled  out  of  the  kingdom,  not  a 


few  submitted,  and  the  rest 
retired,  every  man  to  the  place 
where  he  could  be  best  con- 
cealed. In  this  distress,  Alfred, 
conceiving  himself  no  longer  a 
king,  laid  aside  all  marks  of 
royalty,  and  took  shelter  in  the 
house  of  one  who  kept  his 
cattle.  While  he  remained  in 
this  retreat,  the  adventure  of 
the  burned  cakes  happened,  of 
which  every  one  has  heard. 

Alfred  afterwards  retired  to 
the  isle  of  Athelney,  in  Somer- 
setshire, where  he  built  a  fort 
for  the  security  of  himself, 
his  family,  and  the  few  faithful 
servants  who  repaired  thither 
to  him.  When  he  had  been 
about  a  year  in  this  retreat, 
having  been  informed  that  some 
of  his  subjects  had  routed  a 
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great  array  of  the  Danes,  killed 
their  chiefs,  and  taken  their 
magic  standard,  he  issued  his 
letters,  giving  notice  where  he 
was,  and  inviting  his  nobihty  to 
come  and  consult  with  him. 
Before  they  came  to  a  final  de- 
cision, Alfred,  putting  on  the 
habit  of  a  harper,  went  into  the 
enemy's  camp,  where,  without 
suspicion,  he  was  everywhere 
admitted,  and  had  the  honour 
to  play  before  their  princes. 
Having  thereby  acquired  an 
exact  knowledge  of  their  situa- 
tion, he  returned  in  great  secrecy 
to  his  nobility,  whom  he  ordered 
to  their  respective  homes,  there 
to  draw  together  each  man  as 
great  a  force  as  he  could  ;  and 
upon  a  day  appointed,  there  was 
to  be  a  general  rendezvous  at 
the  great  wood  called  Selwood, 
in  Wiltshire. 

This  affair  was  transacted  so 
secretly  and  expeditiously,  that 
in  a  little  time,  the  king,  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  approached 
the  Danes.  Before  they  had 
the  least  intelligence  of  his  de- 
sign, Alfred,  taking  advantage 
of  the  surprise  and  terror  they 
were  in,  fell  upon  them,  and 
totally  defeated  them  at  ^then- 
dan,  now  Eddington.  Those 
who  escaped  fled  to  a  neigh- 
bouring castle,  where  they  were 
soon  besieged  and  obliged  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  Alfred 
granted  them  better  terms  than 
they  could  have  expected ;  he 
agreed  to  give  up  the  whole 
kingdom  of  the  East  Angles  to 
such  as  would  embrace  the 
Christian  religion,  on  condition 


that  they  should  oblige  the 
rest  of  their  countrymen  to  quit 
the  island,  and,  as  much  as  it 
was  in  their  power,  prevent  the 
landing  of  any  more  foreign- 
ers. For  the  performance 
thereof  he  took  hostages ;  and 
when,  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty, 
Guthrun,  the  Danish  captain, 
came  with  thirty  of  his  chief 
officers  to  be  baptized,  Alfred 
answered  for  him  at  the  font, 
and  gave  him  the  name  of 
Athelstan. 

In  884,  a  fresh  number  of 
Danes  landed  in  Kent,  and 
laid  siege  to  Rochester ;  but 
the  king  coming  to  the  relief  of 
that  city,  they  were  obliged  to 
abandon  their  design.  Alfred's 
success  was  now  complete, 
chiefly  owing  to  his  fleet,  an 
advantage  of  his  own  creating. 
Having  secured  the  sea-coasts, 
he  fortified  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom with  castles  and  walled 
towns ;  and  besieged  and  re- 
covered from  the  Danes  the 
city  of  London,  which  he  re- 
solved to  repair  and  keep  as  a 
frontier. 

Sea  affairs,  geography,  and 
the  discovery  of  unknown  coun- 
tries, or  rather  the  description 
of  countries  then  little  known, 
obtained  by  means  of  bold 
navigators,  occupied  much  of 
the  time  of  King  Alfred,  and 
formed  one  of  his  favourite  sub- 
jects for  Hterary  composition. 
But  while  thus  engaged  in  draw- 
ing knowledge  from  the  distant 
corners  of  the  earth,  he  did  not 
neglect  home  affairs.  He  taught 
the  people  how  to  build  better 
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houses;  laboured  to  increase 
their  comforts  ;  established 
schools ;  founded  or  rebuilt 
many  towns  ;  and  having  learnt 
the  importance  of  fortifications 
during  his  wars  with  the  Danes, 
fortified  them  as  well  as  he 
could.  He  caused  a  survey  to 
be  made  of  the  coast  and  navi- 
gable rivers,  and  ordered  castles 
to  be  erected  at  those  places 
which  were  most  accessible  to 
the  landing  of  the  enemy.  Fifty 
strong  towers  and  castles  rose 
indifferent  parts  of  the  country; 
but  the  number  would  have 
been  threefold,  had  Alfred  not 
been  thwarted  by  the  indolence, 
ignorance,  and  carelessness  of 
his  nobles  and  people. 

He  revised  the  laws  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  being  aided  and 
sanctioned  therein  by  his  '  Wite- 
nagemot,'  or  ParHament ;  and 
established  so  excellent  a  system 
of  police,  that,  towards  the  end 
of  his  reign,  it  was  generally 
asserted  that  one  might  have 
hung  golden  bracelets  and  jewels 
on  the  public  highways  and  cross- 
roads, and  no  man  would  have 
dared  to  touch  them  for  fear  of 
the  law.  Towards  arbitrary, 
unjust,  or  corrupt  administrators 
of  the  law  he  was  inexorable ; 
and  if  we  can  give  credit  to  an 
old  writer,  he  ordered  the  exe- 
cution of  no  fewer  than  forty- 
four  judges  and  magistrates  of 
this  stamp  in  the  course  of  one 
year.  Those  who  were  careless 
he  reprimanded  and  suspended, 
commanding  them  to  qualify 
themselves  for  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  their  office  before  they 


ventured  to  grasp  its  honours 
and  emoluments.  He  heard  all 
appeals  with  "patience  ;  and  in 
cases  of  importance,  revised  all 
the  law  proceedings  with  the  ut- 
most care.  His  manifold  labours 
in  the  court,  the  camp,  the  field, 
the  hall  of  justice,  the  study,  must 
have  been  prodigious  ;  and  our 
admiration  of  this  wonderful 
man  is  increased  by  the  well- 
established  fact  that  all  these 
exertions  were  made  in  spite 
of  the  depressing  influence  of 
physical  pain  and  constant  bad 
health. 


KING  CANUTE  THE  GREAT. 

King  Canute  the  Great  be- 
came sole  and  undisputed  sove- 
reign of  England  in  1016.  It 
is  seldom  that  a  rule  obtained 
as  his  was,  by  force,  and  com- 
menced in  the  most  despotic 
manner,  is  moderated  by  expe- 
rience, and  becomes  without 
any  outward  pressure  humane 
and  equitable.  But  this  rare 
phenomenon  is  discernible  in 
the  case  of  Canute,  and  it  is  to 
be  attributed  to  an  improving 
change  in  his  personal  character. 
Increasing  years  witnessed  a 
harsh  disposition  softened,  and  a 
rugged  temper  freed  from  much 
of  its  asperity,  although  the  bar- 
baric element  came  occasionally 
into  play,  and  was  never  com- 
pletely overcome. 

It  is  said  that,  after  a  visit 
which  he  paid  to  Rome,  Can- 
ute was  milder  and  more  just 
than  he  had  been  before. 
He  reigned  four  or  five  years 
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longer,  and  these  appear  to 
have  been  years  of  tranquillity 
and  happiness  for  England. 
No  power  from  beyond  sea 
could  touch  our  coasts  or  dis- 
pute the  sovereignty  of  the  ocean 
with  his  fleets,  and  the  turbulent 
and  marauding  Scots,  Cumbri- 
ans, and  Welsh  were  chastised 
and  kept  in  awe  by  his  English 
militia.  Malcolm,  the  Scottish 
king,  is  said  to  have  become 
his  liegeman,  or  to  have  ac- 
knowledged his  supremacy.  The 
'Basileus,'  or  Emperor  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  for  this  was  the 
title  which  Canute  took  to  him- 
self in  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  could  thus  boast  that  the 
English,  the  Scotch,  the  Welsh, 
the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  and  the 
Norwegians  were  his  subjects  : 
he  was  called  the  '  King  of  Six 
Nations.'  Throughout  Europe 
he  was  looked  upon  as  the 
greatest  of  modern  sovereigns. 
Conrad,  the  emperor,  who 
claimed  to  be  the  representative 
of  the  imperial  Caesars,  and 
supreme  head  of  the  Christian- 
ized and  holy  Roman  empire, 
might  make  a  show  of  prouder 
titles ;  but  in  extent  of  real  do- 
minions, in  wealth  and  power, 
Conrad  was  as  nothing  compared 
with  Canute,  the  descendant  of 
the  pirates  of  Denmark. 

The  ability,  the  energy,  the 
industry  which  could  keep  such 
vast  and  distant  countries 
together,  and  bring  so  many 
barbarous,  warlike,  and  cruel 
people  within  the  pale  of  Chris- 
tendom, must  have  been  alto- 
gether extraordinary.     The  dis- 


severance which  followed  his 
death  is  a  proof  that  the  union 
depended  on  the  personal  cha- 
racter and  genius  for  govern- 
ment of  Canute  the  Great. 

In  England  he  had  the  rare 
art  and  happiness  to  make  a 
conquered  people  forget  that 
they  had  been  conquered,  and 
that  he  was  a  conqueror  and  an 
alien.  When  the  first  cruel 
excesses  were  over,  and  when 
his  throne  was  established  in 
peace,  the  Anglo-Saxons  appear 
to  have  ceased  to  regard  him  as 
a  foreigner.  The  chronicles 
scarcely  ever  allude  to  his  foreign 
birth;  with  them  he  is  rex 
jioster — 'our  king,'  'our  king, 
just  and  good,'  'our  pious  king,' 
etc. 

It  was  after  Canute's  return 
from  Rome,  and  when  he  was 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  power, 
that  the  following  well-known 
incident  is  related  of  him  and 
his  flattering  courtiers.  One 
day,  disgusted  with  their  extra- 
vagant adulations,  he  deter- 
mined to  read  these  courtiers  a 
practical  lesson.  He  caused 
his  golden  throne  to  be  placed 
on  the  sea-shore  as  the  tide  was 
rolling  in  with  its  resistless 
might,  and  putting  his  jewelled 
crown  upon  his  head,  and  seat- 
ing himself  upon  the  throne,  he 
addressed  the  ocean,  and  said, 
'  Ocean  !  the  land  on  which  I 
sit  is  mine,  and  thou  art  a  part 
of  my  dominion  ;  therefore  rise 
not,  but  obey  my  commands, 
nor  presume  to  wet  the  edge  of 
my  royal  robe.' 

He  sat  for  some  time  silent, 
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with  his  eye  fixed  on  the  broad 
water,  as  if  expecting  obedience; 
but  the  sea  rolled  on  in  its 
immutable  course ;  succeeding 
waves  broke  nearer  and  nearer 
to  his  feet,  the  spray  flew  in  his 
face,  and  at  length  the  skirts  of 
his  garment  were  wetted  and  his 
limbs  were  bathed  by  the  waves. 
Then,  rising  and  turning  to  his 
flatterers,  Canute  said,  'Con- 
fess now  how  frivolous  and  vain 
is  the  might  of  an  earthly  king, 
.compared  to  that  great  Power 
I  who  rules  the  elements,  and 
\  says  unto  the  ocean,  "  Thus  far 
ishalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther!  "  ' 
'The  monkish  chroniclers  con- 
clude their  narrative  by  saying 
that  he  forthwith  took  off  his 
crown,  and  depositing  it  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Winchester,  never 
wore  it  again. 

WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR. 

William  the  Conqueror  was 
related  to  Edward  the  Confes- 
sor, king  of  England,  and  long 
waited  anxiously  for  the  time 
when  the  death  of  that  childless 
sovereign  would  give  him  the  op- 
portunity of  becoming  monarch 
of  this  country.  Edward  died 
on  the  5th  of  January  1066,  and 
the  Saxon  Harold  was  chosen 
by  the  Enghsh  to  succeed  him. 
But  William  speedily  asserted 
his  claim.  Besides  his  relation- 
ship to  the  late  king,  he  had 
been  nominated,  or  pretended 
that  he  had  been  nominated,  by 
the  dying  Edward  as  his  suc- 
cessor ;  and  he  had  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  taken  advantage  of 


the  temporary  presence  of  his 
rival  in  Normandy  to  make 
Harold,  partly  by  force  and 
partly  by  fraud,  swear  to  help 
him  in  obtaining  the  crown  of 
England. 

As  soon  as  King  Edward  was 
dead,  William  demanded  the 
execution  of  this  promise  ;  and 
on  Harold's  refusal,  prepared 
to  assert  his  rights  by  the  sword. 
He  assembled,  for  the  inva- 
sion of  England,  a  host,  which 
Mackintosh  has  rightly  termed 
'  the  most  remarkable  armament 
which  the  western  nations  had 
witnessed.' 

When  gathering  together  his 
vassals,  previously  to  hoisting 
sail,  he  was  agreeably  surprised 
by  the  arrival  of  his  fair  consort, 
Matilda,  in  a  noble  and  well- 
built  vessel,  constructed  at  her 
own  expense,  and  of  which  she 
made  him  an  unexpected  and 
welcome  present.  Besides  its 
grand  proportions,  it  was  deco- 
rated in  a  style  of  princely 
splendour,  equalled  only  by  its 
power  of  saihng.  Upon  its 
prow  it  bore  the  effigy  of  their 
second  son,  William,  his  face 
directed  towards  England,  with 
a  trumpet  at  his  mouth,  and 
holding  a  bow  with  the  arrow 
drawn  to  the  head.  Upon  its 
approach,  acclamations  Avhich 
rent  the  air  burst  from  the  com- 
bined fleet;  and  scarcely  had 
the  duchess  greeted  her  loving 
lord,  than,  as  if  auspicious  of 
victory,  a  breeze  sprang  up,  and 
the  duke,  leading  the  way  in 
his  gallant  vessel,  ordered  his 
blood  -  red  flag   to   be   hoisted 
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throughout  the  whole  arma- 
ment. 

So  great  was  the  speed  of  the 
Mira,  that  she  quite  outstripped 
the  rest  of  the  fleet.  At  dawn, 
not  a  vessel  was  to  be  seen,  and 
William,  ordering  the  crew  to 
slacken  sail,  bade  the  master 
ascend  the  topmast  and  report 
the  distance  of  the  squadron 
left  behind. 

'What  is  it  you  see?'  inquired 
the  duke. 

'  Nothing  yet  but  sea  and 
sky.' 

'  Look  out  sharply  !  What 
see  you  now?' 

'  I  can  see  a  few  small  specks 
afar  off.'  And  in  a  little  time 
he  added,  '  I  can  now  see  a 
forest  of  tall  masts  under  a 
heavy  press  of  sail.' 

Rejoined  by  his  fleet,  William 
proceeded  without  further  ob- 
stacle, and  arrived  next  day  in 
the  Bay  of  Pevensey,  on  the 
Sussex  coast,  September  28, 
1066.  So  great  was  his  im- 
patience to  effect  a  landing  un- 
opposed, that,  advancing  first 
among  the  archers,  he  leaped 
on  shore.  His  foot  slipped  as 
he  touched  the  land;  he  fell; 
but  with  the  same  presence  of 
mind  displayed  by  the  great 
Julius,  he  grasped  the  earth 
with  both  hands,  crying  with 
a  loud  voice,  '  By  the  splendour 
of  the  earth,  I  have  seized 
England  with  both  my  hands  !'i 

'  It  is  recorded  of  Julius  Caesar,  that 
on  alighting  from  ship-board  in  Africa, 
his  foot  slipped  and  he  fell  in  the  same 
manner.  He  aiso  averted  the  omen, 
and  turned  it  to  good  account  by  ex- 
claiming, '  Africa,  I  hold  thee  fast ! ' 


and  springing  up  with  a  joyous 
countenance,  thus  addressed 
himself  to  the  earls  and  knights 
who  followed  him  :  '  You  know, 
my  lords,  that  without  challenge 
no  good  prize  can  be  made,  and 
that  which  I  have  seized  I  will, 
with  your  help,  maintain;  for, 
in  that  case,  God  has  surely 
appointed  me  to  conquer.  He 
who  shall  impugn  it,  or  say  nay, 
let  him  do  battle  with  me.' 

A  Norman  knight  seeing  the 
duke's  idea  to  turn  the  accident 
into  a  happy  omen  and  re-in- 
spire the  troops,  who  exclaimed 
that  it  was  an  evil  sign,  ran  to  a 
cottage  near  at  hand,  and  taking 
some  of  the  thatch,  exclaimed, 
'  See,  sire  !  I  give  you  seisin  of 
this  land,  with  promise  that  ere 
a  month  you  shall  be  lord  over 
it.' 

'  I  accept  it,'  was  the  duke's 
reply;  'and  may  God  aid  the 
right ! ' 

Further  to  refresh  the  spirits 
of  his  army,  and  remove  any 
sinister  impressions,  the  duke 
ordered  ample  rations  to  be 
served  out  after  the  landing  was 
effected;  and  having  pitched 
his  tent  upon  the  beach,  sat 
down  with  his  lords  and  knights 
to  eat  his  dinner  and  drink  suc- 
cess to  their  arrival  in  England. 

Harold,  who  was  then  in  the 
north,  flew  to  London  -on  hear- 
ing of  the  landing  of  the  Norman 
troops.  He  sent  spies  to  ascer- 
tam  _  the  strength  of  the  foe. 
William,  it  is  said,  caused  these 
men  to  be  led  through  his  camp 
and  then  dismissed.  As  the 
Noiraans  shaved  the  upper  lip, 
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contrary  to  the  English  custom, 
the  spies  told  Harold  that  they 
looked  like  an  army  of  priests. 
He  laughed,  and  said  they  would 
'  find  these  priests  right  valiant 
soldiers. 

After  some  fruitless  negotia- 
tions, the  two  armies  took  up 
position  at  a  place  anciently 
named  Senlac,  now  called  Battle 
from  the  event,  eight  miles  on 
the  London  side  of  Hastings. 

It  was  the  laudable  custom 
of  that  age  for  the  warriors  to 
employ  themselves  in  devotional 
exercises  the  night  previous  to 
a  batde,  and  to  hear  mass  and 
receive  the  sacrament  in  the 
morning.  With  this  the  Normans 
complied,  while  the  English,  we 
are  told,  passed  the  night  in 
feasting  and  revelry. 

At  dawn  on  the  15th  of  Oc- 
tober, Harold  drew  up  his  troops 
on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  in  one 
compact  solid  mass,  their  rear 
being  protected  by  an  extensive 
wood.  Each  man  was  covered 
by  his  shield,  and  grasped  a 
battle-axe,  the  ancient  English 
weapon.  The  king  and  all  his 
nobles  and  other  horsemen  dis- 
mounted and  took  their  station 
with  the  rest.  In  the  centre 
waved  the  royal  banner,  con- 
taining the  figure  of  a  fighting 
warrior  woven  in  gold,  and 
adorned  with  precious  stones ; 
beneath  it  stood  Harold  and 
his  brothers  Gurth  and  Leofwin. 

On  an  opposite  eminence, 
the  duke  marshalled  his  troops 
in  three  lines,  the  first  of  archers, 
the  second  of  heavy  infantry, 
the  third  of  his  numerous  cavalry 


in  five  squadrons.  The  papal 
banner  was  raised  in  their  front 
by  Tonstaine  the  Fair.  William 
bore  suspended  from  his  neck 
the  relics  on  which  Harold  had 
sworn. 

The  Normans  raised  theirwar- 
cry  of  '  God  help  us  ! '  and  ad- 
vanced ;  the  English  responded 
by  shouts  of '  Holy  rood  !  God's 
rood!'  A  Norman  knight,  it 
is  said,  named  Taillefer,  pre- 
ceded the  army  mounted  on  a 
stately  horse,  tossing  his  sword 
up  in  the  air  with  one  hand 
and  catching  it  with  the  other, 
and  singing  aloud  the  deeds  of 
the  hero  Roland.  He  slew 
two  English  warriors,  but  fell 
by  the  hand  of  a  third.  The 
Normans  ascended  the  hill : 
their  archers,  having  discharged 
their  arrows,  fell  back  on  the 
infantry;  but  neither  could  make 
any  impression  on  the  English 
phalanx.  The  cavalry  then 
charged ;  the  battle-axe  hewed 
them  down ;  the  Norman  left 
wing,  horse  and  foot,  turned 
and  fled ;  the  opposite  English 
broke  from  the  mass  and  pur- 
sued. A  report  was  spread  that 
the  duke  had  fallen,  but  William 
took  off  his  helmet  and  rode 
along  the  line.  A  body  of  cavalry 
got  in  the  rear  of  the  English 
who  had  pursued;  the  fugi- 
tives turned,  and  the  English 
were  cut  to  pieces.  Again  the 
Normans  assailed  the  English 
phalanx,  but  firm  and  unmoved 
it  withstood  the  shock. 

William  then  had  recourse  to 
stratagem ;  a  part  of  his  horse 
feigned  flight ;  the  English  again 
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broke  and  pursued ;  a  deep 
ditch,  concealed  by  vegetation, 
lay  in  the  way;  pursuers  and 
pursued  fell  into  it  pell-mell; 
and  the  English  were  destroyed 
as  before. 

The  same  stratagem  was  tried 
with  the  same  success  in  another 
part  of  the  line.  Still  the  main 
body  of  the  English  stood  un- 
broken around  their  king;  but 
William  had  directed  his  archers 
to  shoot  upwards,  that  their  ar- 
rows might  fall  down  on  their 
enemies ;  and  by  one  of  these 
Harold  was  wounded  in  the  eye. 
His  brothers  had  already  fallen. 

Twenty  Norman  knights 
rushed  to  seize  the  royal  ban- 
ners. Harold  was  slain ;  the 
English  broke  and  fled.  It 
was  now  night,  but  the  Normans 
pursued  them  by  the  light  of  the 
moon ;  and  the  fugitives  turning 
on  them  where  the  place  was 
full  of  ditches,  took  a  severe 
vengeance  for  their  defeat. 

Thus  was  this  memorable 
battle  terminated.  The  victors 
lost  in  it  a  fourth  of  their  num- 
ber ;  the  loss  of  the  vanquished, 
like  their  original  number,  is 
unknown. 

William  caused  a  spot  near 
where  Harold  had  fallen  to  be 
cleared,  and  pitched  his  tent 
there,  in  which  he  and  his 
barons  supped  that  night.  He 
afterwards  founded  an  abbey 
on  the  spot,  named  Battle,  in 
which  prayers  were  to  be  con- 
tinually offered  for  the  souls  of 
those  who  had  fallen. 

Though  Harold's  mother  of- 
fered its  weight  in  gold  for  her 


son's  body,  William  refused  to 
give  it  up.  He  caused  it  to 
be  buried  on  the  sea -shore, 
saying,  'He  guarded  the  coast 
when  Hving,  let  him  still  guard 
it  now  that  he  is  dead.'  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  after- 
wards relented,  and  the  remains 
of  Harold  finally  reposed  at  the 
Abbey  of  Waltham,  which  he 
had  founded. 

RICHARD   CCEUR   DE   LION, 

There  are  few  more  romantic 
lives  among  those  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  this  country  than  the 
life  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion. 
The  chief  of  his  exploits  were 
performed  in  the  course  of  the 
crusade  in  Palestine,  entered 
upon  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
gress in  arms  of  the  renowned 
Saladin.  At  the  siege  of  St. 
Jean  d'Acre,  Richard  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  operations, 
and  became  very  popular  among 
the  knights.  The  fortress  sur- 
rendered, notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  Saladin  to  raise  the 
siege,  on  the  17  th  of  July  1191. 
Soon  afterwards,  Philip  Augus- 
tus of  France,  disgusted  with  the 
supremacy  of  the  English  king, 
who  far  outshone  him  in  feats 
of  arms,  departed  for  his  own 
dominions. 

Richard  now  marched  from 
St.  Jean  d'Acre  at  the  head  of 
100,000  men,  and  defeated  Sala- 
din in  a  general  engagement  on 
the  road  towards  Ascalon.  This 
victory  put  the  crusaders  in  pos- 
session of  the  principal  towns 
along    the   sea-coast,   and  fur- 
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nished  such  a  basis  of  operations 
as  enabled  Richard  to  press  for- 
ward to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem. 

But  disaffection  appeared 
among  the  Christian  forces ; 
the  enterprise  was  abandoned ; 
a  truce  was  concluded  with 
Saladin ;  and  Richard  embarked 
for  Europe,  9th  October  11 92. 

His  fame  was  spread  far  and 
wide  by  the  songs  of  trouba- 
dours and  the  reports  of  pil- 
grims. He  never  hesitated,  it 
was  said,  to  rush  single-handed 
into  the  midst  of  the  enemy; 
and  such  deeds  are  recorded  of 
him  as  would  be  incredible,  if 
they  were  not  well  attested  by 
eye-witnesses. 

The  incidents  attending  his 
death  are  well  known.  He 
had  invested  the  castle  of  Chaluz 
in  1 199,  and  was  shot  in  the 
shoulder  with  an  arrow.  An 
unskilful  surgeon  endeavoured 
to  extract  the  weapon,  and 
mangled  the  wound  in  such  a 
manner,  that  a  gangrene  ensued. 
The  castle  being  taken,  and  the 
king  perceiving  he  should  not 
live,  ordered  Bertram  de  Gour- 
don,  who  had  shot  the  arrow, 
to  be  brought  into  his  presence. 
'What  harm  did  I  ever  do 
thee,'  said  the  king,  'that  thou 
shouldst  kill  me?'  Bertram 
replied  with  great  magnanimity 
and  courage,  'You  killed  with 
your  own  hand  my  father  and 
two  of  my  brothers,  and  you 
likewise  designed  to  have  killed 
me.  You  may  satiate  your  re- 
venge. I  should  cheerfully 
suffer  all  the  torments  that  can 
be   inflicted,    were    I    sure    of 


having  deHvered  the  world  of  a 
tyrantwho  has  filled  itwith  blood 
and  carnage.'  This  bold  and 
spirited  answer  struck  Richard 
with  remorse.  He  ordered  the 
prisoner  to  be  presented  with 
a  hundred  shillings,  and  set 
at  liberty ;  but  Maccardec,  one 
of  the  king's  friends,  like  a 
true  ruffian,  ordered  him  to  be 
flayed  alive. 

ROBERT  BRUCE. 

Amongst  the  early  successes  of 
Robert  Bruce,  the  famous  Scot- 
tish hero,  was  the  following : — 

In  1306,  having  taken  shelter 
in  the  Isle  of  Arran,  he  sent  a 
person  in  his  confidence  into 
Carrick,  to  learn  how  his  vassals 
in  that  temtory  stood  affected 
to  the  cause  of  their  ancient  lord. 
He  enjoined  the  messenger,  if  he 
saw  that  the  dispositions  of  the 
people  were  favourable,  to  make 
a  signal,  on  a  day  appointed, 
by  lighting  a  fire  on  an  eminence 
above  the  castle  of  Turnberry. 
The  messenger  found  the  Eng- 
lish in  possession  of  Carrick ; 
Percy  with  a  numerous  garri- 
son at  Turnberry;  the  country 
dispirited  and  in  thraldom;  none 
to  espouse  the  party  of  Bruce, 
and  many  whose  inclinations 
were  hostile. 

From  the  first  dawn  of  the 
day  appointed  for  the  signal, 
Bruce  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  coast  of  Carrick ;  noon 
had  already  passed,  when  he 
perceived  a  fire  on  the  eminence 
above  Turnberry ;  he  flew  to 
the  boat,  and  hastened   over; 
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night  surprised  him  and  his 
associates  while  they  were  yet 
on  the  sea.  Conducting  them- 
selves by  the  fire,  they  reached 
the  shore.  The  messenger  met 
them,  and  reported  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  aid.  'Traitor  !' 
cried  Bruce,  'why  did  you  make 
the  signal  ? '  'I  made  no  signal,' 
cried  he  ;  '  but  observing  a  fire 
on  the  eminence,  I  fi^ared  that 
it  might  deceive  you,  and  has- 
tened hither  to  warn  you  from 
the  coast.' 

Bruce  hesitated,  amidst  the 
dangers  that  encompassed  him, 
not  knowing  what  to  avoid  or 
what  he  had  to  encounter.  At 
length,  obeying  the  dictates  of 
valour  and  despair,  he  resolved 
to  persevere  in  his  enter- 
prise. He  attacked  the  English, 
carelessly  cantoned  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Turnberry,  put 
them  to  the  sword,  and  pil- 
laged their  quarters.  Percy, 
from  the  castle,  heard  the  uproar, 
yet  durst  not  issue  forth  against 
an  unknown  enemy.  Bruce, 
with  his  followers,  not  exceed- 
ing three  hundred  in  number, 
remained  for  some  days  near 
Turnberry;  but  succour  having 
arrived  from  the  neighbouring 
garrisons,  he  was  obliged  to 
seek  shelter  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Carrick. 

There  is  an  incident  in  Bruce's 
career  often  quoted  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  reward  which  most 
surely  accompanies  persevering 
effort.  Having  been  out  one 
day  reconnoitring  the  enemy, 
Bruce  lay  at  night  in  a  barn 
belonging  to  a  loyal  cottager. 


In  the  morning,  still  reclining 
his  head  on  the  pillow  of  straw, 
he  beheld  a  spider  climbing  up 
a  beam  of  the  roof  The  insect 
fell  to  the  ground,  but  imme- 
diately made  a  second  essay  to 
ascend.  This  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  hero,  who,  with 
regret,  saw  the  spider  fall  a 
second  time  from  the  same 
eminence.  It  made  a  third  un- 
successful attempt.  Not  with- 
out a  mixture  of  concern  and 
curiosity,  the  monarch  twelve 
times  beheld  the  insect  baffled 
in  its  aim  ;  but  the  thirteenth 
essay  was  crowned  with  success  : 
it  gained  the  summit  of  the  barn, 
when  the  king,  starting  from  his 
couch,  exclaimed,  '  This  despic- 
able insect  has  taught  me  per- 
severance !  I  shall  follow  its 
example.  Have  I  not  been 
twelve  times  defeated  by  the 
enemy's  superior  force  ?  On  one 
fight  more  hangs  the  indepen- 
dence of  my  country.'  In  a  few 
days  his  anticipations  were  fully 
realized,  by  the  glorious  result 
to  Scotland  of  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn. 

That  we  may  understand  this 
great  conflict,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  in  some  measure 
form  an  idea  of  the  situation 
and  peculiarities  of  the  field  on 
which  it  was  fought. 

Stirling  Casde  stands  on  a 
trap  rock  rising  out  of  a  basin, 
and  one  does  not  pass  far  from 
it  before  beginning  to  ascend. 
To  the  south,  and  partly  to  the 
east  and  west,  the  ascent  is  on 
the  Campsie  Fells,  a  chain  of 
hills  neither  very  lofty  nor  very 
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precipitous,  but  affording  ground 
capable  of  being  made  very  de- 
fensible. Here  the  Scots  army 
were  to  meet  the  enemy;  indeed, 
nowhere  else  could  they  do  so  ; 
and  Bruce  occupied  himself  in 
fortifying  the  position. 

To  the  right  it  was  well  pro- 
tected by  the  brawling  rivulet, 
the  Bannock  Burn,  which  gave 
its  name  to  the  contest.  Had 
the  Scots  only  had  to  choose 
the  strongest  post  and  meet 
an  attack,  it  would  have  been 
a  simple  affair ;  but  there  was 
a  tract  of  flat  ground  through 
which  an  army  might  pass  to  the 
gate  of  Stirling  Castle,  and  that 
must  be  seen  to.  This  tract 
was  therefore  honeycombed  with 
pits,  and  the  pits  were  covered 
with  branches  strewn  with  the 
common  growth  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  was  done,  not 
with  the  childish  expectation  of 
catching  the  English  troops  in  a 
trap,  but  to  destroy  the  ground 
for  cavalry  purposes. 

The  battle  has  been  thus 
described  by  Scotland's  latest 
and  most  able  historian,  Mr. 
John  Hill  Burton  :— 

'On  the  23d  of  June  T314, 
the  two  armies  were  visible  to 
each  other.  If  the  Scots  had, 
as  it  was  said,  between  thirty 
and  forty  thousand  men,  it 
was  a  great  force  for  the 
country  at  that  time  to  fur- 
nish. Looking  at  the  urgency 
of  the  measures  taken  to  draw 
out  the  feudal  array  of  England, 
to  the  presence  of  the  Welsh 
and  Irish,  and  to  a  large  body 
of  Gascons  and  other  foreigners, 


it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the 
army  carried  into  Scotland  might 
be,  as  it  was  said  to  be,  a  hun- 
dred thousand  in  all.  The  effi- 
cient force  was,  however,  in  the 
mounted  men,  and  these  were 
supposed  to  be  about  equal  in 
number  to  the  whole  Scottish 
army.  This  great  host  was  ap- 
parelled with  unusual  magnifi- 
cence. Had  it  been  assembled 
for  some  object  of  courtly  dis- 
play, it  would  have  been  a 
memorable  exhibition  of  feudal 
splendour.  The  countless  ban- 
ners of  all  colours  and  devices, 
and  the  burnished  steel  coats 
of  the  many  thousand  horsemen 
glittering  in  the  summer  sun, 
left  impressions  of  awe  and  ad- 
miration which  passed  on  from 
generation  to  generation. 

'  There  are  efforts,  not  always 
successful,  to  describe  the  exact 
division  and  disposal  of  the 
Scots  army.  It  seems  more 
important  to  keep  in  view  the 
general  tacticsonwhichits  leader 
was  prepared  with  confidence 
to  meet  so  unequal  a  force.  It 
was  the  same  that  Wallace  had 
practically  taught,  and  it  had  just 
recently  helped  the  Flemings  to 
their  victory  of  Courtrai.  Its 
leading  feature  was  the  receiving 
charges  of  cavalry  by  clumps — 
square  or  circular — of  spearmen; 
and  simple  as  it  was,  it  was  re- 
volutionizing the  military  creed 
of  Europe  by  sapping  the  uni- 
versal faith  in  the  invincibility 
of  mounted  men-at-arms  by  any 
other  kind  of  troops.  Bruce 
had  a  small  body  of  mounted 
men,  but  he  was  not  to  waste 
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them  in  any  attempt  to  cope 
with  the  EngUsh  cavalry;  they 
were  reserved  for  any  special 
service  or  emergency. 

*For  the  hopes  of  Scotland, 
the  great  point  was  that  the 
compact  clumps  of  spearmen 
should  be  attacked  upon  their 
own  ground.  But  there  was  a 
serious  danger  to  be  met  before- 
hand. Holding  the  approaches 
to  the  castle  of  Stirling  from 
the  east  was  far  more  difficult 
than  holding  the  ground  of  the 
main  army.  If  any  body,  how- 
ever small,  of  the  English  army 
could  force  this  passage,  and 
could  reach  the  castle  gate  or 
the  sloping  parts  of  the  rock, 
the  primary  object  of  the  inva- 
sion would  be  accomplished. 
The  castle  would  be  relieved, 
and  the  English  army,  no  longer 
bound  to  attack  the  Scots  on 
their  own  strong  ground,  could 
go  where  it  pleased ;  and,  in 
fact,  this  movement,  so  danger- 
ous to  the  Scots,  had  been  well- 
nigh  accomplished. 

'It  was  the  duty  of  King 
Robert's  nephew,Randolph,  with 
a  party  told  off  for  the  purpose, 
to  guard  the  passage.  The 
king  observed  that  a  party  of 
eight  hundred  horse  under  Clif- 
ford were  making  a  circuit,  evi- 
dently with  the  purpose  of  reach- 
ing the  passage,  and  that  no 
preparations  were  made  to  re- 
ceive them.  He  pointed  this 
out  to  Randolph,  with  a  severe 
rebuke  for  his  negligence.  Burn- 
ing to  redeem  his  honour,  he 
ran  on  with  a  body  of  spearmen, 
who  planted  themselves  in  the 


way  of  the  English  horsemen, 
forming  a  clump  with  spears 
pointing  forth  all  over  it  like 
the  prickles  of  a  hedgehog.  The 
horse  attacked  them  furiously 
in  front  without  breaking  them, 
then  wheeled  round  and  round 
them,  vainly  assailing  them  from 
all  points.  From  a  distance, 
the  little  party  seemed  doomed, 
and  Douglas  hastened  with  his 
followers  to  their  rescue ;  but  as 
he  approached,  the  aspect  was 
more  cheering.  It  was  not  so 
certain  that  they  were  to  be 
beaten,  and  chivalry  forbade 
him  to  give  unnecessary  aid. 
The  assailants  had  suffered 
heavy  loss.  Sir  Will  d'Eyncourt, 
an  illustrious  English  knight,  was 
counted  among  the  dead ;  and 
the  horsemen,  breaking  up  into 
confusion,  had  to  retreat  to  the 
main  army. 

'  This  was  followed  by  a  short 
and  memorable  passage  at  arms. 
King  Robert  was  riding  along 
the  front  of  his  line  on  a  small 
horse  or  hackney,  conspicuous 
by  a  little  gold  circlet  round 
his  head,  to  mark  his  rank.  An 
EngHsh  knight,  Henry  de  Bohun, 
rode  forward  into  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  armies,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  challenger  to  one  of 
the  single  combats  which  at  that 
time  gave  livehness  to  the  in- 
tervals between  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  battle.  Bruce  accepted 
the  challenge.  He,  warding  off 
his  enemy's  charge,  and  wheel- 
ing round,  cleft  his  skull  with 
a  small  battle-axe,  the  handle 
of  which  went  to  pieces. 

'His  followers  blamed   him 
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for  so  rashly  risking  the  safety 
of  the  army  in  his  own,  and  he 
had  nothing  to  say  in  his  de- 
fence. Yet  it  was  not  so  flagrant 
as  it  might  be,  if  the  like  were 
done  in  our  days.  One  so 
thoroughly  trained  to  personal 
warfare  as  Bruce,  must  have 
known  the  extent  of  his  own  re- 
sources, and  might  be  able  to 
calculate  on  the  next  to  certainty 
of  kiUing  his  man,  and  on  the 
inspiring  influence  of  such  an  act. 
'  We  can  easily  believe  what 
is  said  of  this  incident  shooting 
a  feeling  of  despondency  and 
apprehension  through  the  Eng- 
lish host.  It  was  nothing  in 
itself,  but  it  was  an  evil  portent' 
At  daybreak  on  the  24th  of 
June,  the  Scottish  army  gathered 
round  an  eminence,  on  which 
Maurice,  Abbot  of  Inchaffray, 
celebrated  mass,  and  harangued 
his  hearers  on  the  duty  of  fight- 
ing for  the  liberty  of  their 
country.  At  the  close  of  his 
discourse  they  answered  with 
a  loud  shout,  and  the  Abbot, 
barefoot,  and  with  a  crucifix  in 
his  hand,  marched  before  them 
to  the  field  of  battle.  As  soon 
as  they  were  formed,  he  again 
addressed  them ;  and  as  he 
prayed,  they  all  fell  upon  their 
knees.  '  They  kneel,'  exclaimed 
some  of  the  English;  'they  beg 
for  mercy.'  'Do  not  deceive 
yourselves,'  said  Ingelram  de 
Umfraville ;  'they  beg  for  mercy, 
but  it  is  only  from  God.' 

'Shortly  afterwards,  the  EngHsh 
army  advanced  to  the  charge. 
There  was  a  preparatory  move- 
ment very  perilous  to  the  Scots. 


The  English  army  contained  a 
large  body  of  archers,  whose 
motions  on  foot  and  in  their 
lines  were  not  impeded  by  the 
difficulties  of  the  ground.  A 
detachment  of  these  wheeled 
round  and  took  up  a  position 
where  they  could  rake  the  com- 
pact clumps  of  Scots  spearmen. 
This  was  a  kind  of  force  be- 
coming every  year  more  formid- 
able. It  was  destined  to  be 
the  strongest  arm  of  the  English 
army,  and  on  many  memorable 
occasions  it  inflicted  heavy 
punishment  on  the  Scots.  It 
is  difficult  to  realize  the  power 
and  precision  with  which  the 
masters  of  the  art  could  send  a 
cloth-yard  shaft.  They  could 
pick  out  one  by  one  the  chinks 
and  joints  in  the  finest  suit  of 
Milan  mail.  To  spearmen  on 
foot,  it  was  hopeless  to  contend 
with  them — only  cavalry  could 
drive  them  off".  Here,  then, 
was  a  use  for  Bruce's  small 
reserve  of  cavalry.  It  charged 
the  archers  and  dispersed  them, 
and  now  the  clumps  of  spearmen 
had  to  resist  the  onset  of  the 
English  cavalry. 

'These  soon  found  how  judi- 
ciously the  ground  had  been 
prepared  for  them.  They  were 
parcelled  out  in  ten  batdes  or 
battalions,  but  there  was  not 
room  to  move  these  separately 
on  the  narrow  ground  available 
for  cavalry,  and  the  whole 
seemed  to  their  enemy  thrown 
into  one  unorganized  mass,  or 
"  scheltum,"  as  they  called  it. 
The  spearmen  stood  against  the 
charge  of  the  horsemen  firm  as  a 
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rock.  It  was  one  of  the  formid- 
able features  in  their  method  of 
resistance,  that  a  great  proportion 
of  the  wounds  fell  to  the  poor 
horses,  who  rushed  hither  and 
thither  in  their  agony,  or,  as 
Barbour  has  it,  the  horses  "  that 
were  sticked  rushed  and  reeled 
right  rudely." 

'In  the  front,  anything  like 
combined  movement  or  even 
ordinary  discipline  was  speedily 
gone.  There  they  were,  a  mass 
of  brave  men,  well  mounted  for 
battle  ;  and  many  desperate  but 
useless  onsets  they  made  as 
single  combatants  on  their  com- 
pact enemy. 

'  Confusion  was  getting  worse 
and  worse,  and  only  one  result 
could  be.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  hastened  by  the  appearance 
of  a  set  of  camp  followers  on  the 
sky-line  of  a  neighbouring  hill, 
who  were  mistaken  for  a  fresh 
army  of  the  Scots.  The  end 
was  rout,  confused  and  hope- 
less. The  pitted  field  added  to 
the  disasters ;  for  though  they 
avoided  it  in  their  advance, 
many  horsemen  were  pressed 
into  it  in  their  retreat,  and 
floundered  among  the  pitfalls. 
Through  all  the  history  of  her 
great  wars  before  and  since, 
never  did  England  suffer  a 
humiliation  deep  enough  to  ap- 
proach even  comparison  with 
this, 

'  Besides  the  inferiority  of  the 
victorious  army,  Bannockburn 
is  exceptional  among  battles  by 
the  utter  helplessness  of  the 
defeated.  There  seems  to  have 
been  no  rallying  point  anywhere. 


There  was  enough  of  material 
to  have  made  two  or  three  armies 
capable,  in  strong  positions,  of 
making  a  troublesome  stand, 
and  at  all  events,  of  making 
good  terms.  But  none  of  the 
parts  of  that  mighty  host  could 
keep  together,  and  the  very 
chaos  among  the  multitudes 
around  seems  to  have  perplexed 
the  orderly  army  of  the  Scots. 
The  foot  soldiers  of  the  English 
army  seem  simply  to  have  dis- 
persed at  all  points,  and  the 
little  said  of  them  is  painfully 
suggestive  of  the  poor  wanderers 
having  to  face  the  two  alterna- 
tives—  starvation  in  the  wilds, 
or  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
peasantry. 

'  The  cavalry  fled  right  out  to- 
wards England  :  why  men  with 
English  manhood  should  have 
done  so  is  a  mystery.  It  was 
like  the  Scripture  saying,  that 
the  wicked  flee  when  no  man 
pursueth  ;  for  the  little  band  of 
Scots  mounted  men  were  far 
too  small  for  pursuit,  and  could 
not  be  let  loose  by  any  prudent 
commander  among  the  vast  mass 
of  cavalry  breaking  away. 

*  To  the  Lothian  peasant,  the 
mighty  king  of  England  gallop- 
ing past  like  a  criminal  fleeing 
from  justice  must  have  been  a 
sight  not  to  be  presently  forgot- 
ten. The  king  reached  Dunbar, 
a  fortress  still  in  his  own  hands, 
and  took  shipping  for  Benvick. 

'The  camp  apparel  left  be- 
hind by  the  fugitives  made  a 
booty  so  extensive  and  so  costly 
as  to  astonish  its  captors.  And 
still  more  valuable  than  the  in- 
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animate  merchandise  was  the 
living  spoil — the  crowd  of  noble 
captives  who  had  to  be  ran- 
somed. In  this  very  lucrative 
kind  of  booty,  Bannockburn  was 
peculiarly  rich. 

'  Among  the  prisoners  was 
one  whose  story  furnished  the 
Scots  with  a  merry  jest  to  grace 
their  triumph.  He  was  a  certain 
Carmelite  friar,  named  Baston  ; 
and  it  was  said  of  him,  whether 
truly  or  not,  that  he  had  been 
taken  to  see  the  battle  in  order 
that  he  might  be  the  better  able 
to  perform  a  certain  function 
assigned  to  him,  which  was  the 
celebration  of  the  English  king 
as  he  returned  victorious, — an 
expectation  which  Bovver  cha- 
racterizes as  proud  presumption 
and  presumptuous  pride.  He 
was  told  that,  as  the  price  of  his 
ransom,  he  must  celebrate  the 
triumphs  of  the  real  victors,  and 
that  without  ambiguity.  The 
result  is  preserved,  and  whatever 
other  merits  it  may  have,  shows 
a  laboriously  earnest  effort  to 
accomplish  his  task  to  the  satis- 
faction of  his  instructors.' 


EDWARD    III. 

The  memorable  battle  of 
Cressy  —  Edward  iii.'s  great 
victory  over  the  French — is 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Keightley  in  his  History  of 
Engla7id: — 

'The  date  of  the  fray  was  the 
26th  August  1346.  The  number 
of  the  French  army  is  variously 
given  at  from  sixty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  men. 


*  The  combat  of  men  was  pre- 
ceded by  that  of  the  elements. 
A  partial  eclipse  had  dimmed 
the  sun ;  flights  of  birds  flew 
screaming  over  the  two  armies, 
precursive  of  a  storm,  and  soon 
the  thunder  roared  and  the 
lightning  flashed,  and  the  rain 
descended  in  torrents.  At  five 
in  the  afternoon  the  sky  cleared, 
and  the  sun  shone  bright  in  the 
eyes  of  the  French.  The 
Genoese  then  gave  three  shouts, 
levelled  their  ponderous  cross- 
bows, and  discharged  their  bolts. 
The  English  archers  received 
the  discharge  in  silence ;  then 
drawing  their  long-bows  from 
their  cases,  they  showered  their 
cloth-yard  arrows  thick  as  snow 
upon  the  Genoese,  who,  as  they 
required  time  to  recharge  their 
bows,  fell  into  disorder.  The 
Count  of  Alencon,  calling  them 
cowards,  ordered  his  knights  to 
cut  them  down.  This  but  in- 
creased the  confusion  ;  many  of 
the  knights  were  unhorsed  by 
the  English  archers,  and  the 
Welshmen  ran  forward  and  de- 
spatched them  with  knives. 

'  When  clear  of  the  Genoese, 
the  cavalry  pressed  on.  The 
Black  Prince,  Edward's  son,  and 
the  men-at-arms  were  nearly 
surrounded  when  the  second 
line  advanced ;  a  knight  was 
sent  to  Edward,  who  viewed 
the  fight  from  the  summit  of  a 
windmill,  praying  him  to  send 
more  aid.  "  Is  my  son  slain  or 
wounded  ?  "  said  he.  "  No,"  re- 
plied the  envoy.  "  Then,"  said 
he,  "  tell  Warwick  he  shall  have 
no  aid.     Let  the  boy  win  his 
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spurs.  He  and  they  who  have 
him  in  charge  shall  earn  the 
whole  glory  of  the  day." 

'  This  reply  gave  fresh  vigour 
to  the  Enghsh;  the  Count  of 
Alengon  was  slain, and  his  troops 
routed ;  the  king  of  France 
then  advanced  to  the  relief,  but 
the  showers  of  arrows  fearfully 
thinned  his  ranks ;  his  friends 
in  vain  urged  him  to  retire ;  at 
length,  when  it  was  growing 
dark,  John  of  Hainaultlaid  hold 
of  his  bridle,  and  forced  him  to 
quit  the  field.  They  fled  to 
Amiens,  but  the  fight  was  still 
kept  up  in  various  parts,  till 
terminated  by  the  increasing 
darkness.  When  the  prince  ap- 
proached, Edward  sprang  to 
meet  him.  "Fair  son,"  cried 
he,  as  he  clasped  him  to  his 
bosom,  "continue  your  career. 
You  have  acted  nobly,  and 
shown  yourself  worthy  of  me 
and  the  crown." ' 

After  the  battle  of  Cressy, 
Edward  laid  siege  to  Calais. 
After  many  long  months,  fa- 
mine compelled  the  defenders  to 
think  about  treating  with  him. 
The  governor  from  the  walls 
proposed  to  Sir  Walter  Manny, 
who  was  at  hand,  to  surrender, 
on  condition  of  their  lives  and 
liberties  being  secured.  The 
king,  however,  would  accept  of 
nothing  short  of  unconditional 
surrender;  at  length  he  agreed 
to  be  content  with  the  lives  of 
six  of  the  principal  burgesses. 

The  people  met  in  the  market 
to  hear  these  terms.  Who  were 
to  offer  themselves  as  sacrifices 
for  their  fellow-citizens  ?    There 


was  a  moment  of  perplexity. 
It  was  ended  by  Eustace  de  St. 
Pierre,  one  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens, stepping  forward  and  offer- 
ing his  life  for  his  townsmen ; 
another  and  another  then  ap- 
peared, and  the  number  was 
soon  completed. 

When  Sir  Walter  Manny 
returned  to  the  camp  of  the 
victorious  Edward,  with  that 
mirror  to  patriots,  Eustace  de  St. 
Pierre,  and  his  fellow-hostages, 
the  monarch  inquired,  'Are  these 
the  principal  inhabitants  of 
Calais  ? '  '  They  are,'  answered 
Manny,  '  not  only  the  principal 
men  of  Calais,  but  the  principal 
men  of  France,  if  virtue  has 
any  share  in  nobility.'  '  Were 
they  delivered  peaceably  ? '  in- 
quired Edward;  'was  there 
no  resistance,  no  commotion 
among  the  people?'  'None  in 
the  least,  sire.  The  people 
would  all  have  perished,  rather 
than  have  delivered  the  least  of 
these  to  your  Majesty ;  but  they 
are  self-delivered,  self-devoted, 
and  come  to  offer  their  inestim- 
able heads  as  an  ample  equiva- 
lent fortheransom  of  thousands.' 
Edward  was  secretly  piqued  at 
this  reply  of  Manny ;  but  he 
knew  the  privilege  of  a  British 
subject,  and  suppressed  his  re- 
sentment. 'Experience,'  said 
he,  'has  ever  shown  that  lenity 
only  serves  to  invite  people  to 
new  crimes.  Severity  at  times 
is  indispensably  necessary  to 
compel  subjects  to  submission. 
Go,'  he  cried  to  an  officer, 
'  lead  these  men  to  execution.' 
At  this  instant,  a  sound  of 
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trampets  was  heard  throughout 
the  camp.  The  queen  had  just 
arrived  with  a  reinforcement  of 
gallant  troops  from  England. 
Sir  Walter  Manny  flew  to  her 
Majesty,  and  briefly  informed 
her  of  the  particulars  respecting 
the  six  victims.  As  soon  as 
Philippa  had  been  welcomed 
by  Edward  and  his  court,  her 
Majesty  desired  a  private  audi- 
ence. '  My  lord,'  said  she,  'the 
question  I  am  to  enter  upon  is 
not  touching  the  lives  of  a  few 
mechanics ;  it  respects  the 
honour  of  the  English  nation ; 
it  respects  the  glory  of  my 
Edward,  my  husband,  my  king. 
You  think  you  have  sentenced 
six  of  your  enemies  to  death. 
No,  my  lord,  they  have  sen- 
tenced themselves.  The  stage 
on  which  they  would  suffer 
would  be  to  them  a  stage  of 
honour,  but  to  Edward  a  stage 
of  shame,  a  reproach  to  his 
conquests,  an  indelible  stain  on 
his  name.'  These  words  flashed 
conviction  on  the  soul  of  Ed- 
ward. '  I  have  done  wrong,  very 
wrong  ! '  he  exclaimed.  '  Let  the 
execution  be  instantly  stayed, 
and  the  captives  be  brought 
before  us.' 

St.  Pierre  and  his  friends 
soon  made  their  appearance, 
when  the  queen  thus  addressed 
them :  '  Natives  of  France 
and  inhabitants  of  Calais, 
you  have  put  us  to  a  vast 
expense  of  blood  and  trea- 
sure in  the  recovery  of  our  just 
and  natural  inheritance;  but 
you  have  acted  up  to  the  best 
of  an  erroneous  judgment,  and 


we  admire  and  honour  in  you 
that  value  and  virtue  by  which 
we  are  so  long  kept  out  of 
our  rightful  possessions.  Noble 
burghers  !  excellent  citizens ! 
though  you  were  tenfold  the 
enemies  of  our  person  and  our 
throne,  we  can  feel  nothing  on 
our  part  save  respect  and 
affection  for  you.  You  have 
been  sufficiently  tried.  We 
loose  your  chains ;  we  snatch 
you  from  the  scafibld ;  and  we 
thank  you  for  that  lesson  of 
humiliation  which  you  teach  us, 
when  you  show  us  that  excel- 
lence is  not  of  blood,  of  title,  or 
station  ;  that  virtue  gives  a  dig- 
nity superior  to  that  of  kings ; 
and  that  those  whom  the 
Almighty  informs  with  senti- 
ments like  yours  are  justly  and 
universally  raised  above  all 
human  distinctions.'  'Ah,  my 
country  ! '  exclaimed  St.  Pierre, 
'  it  is  now  that  I  tremble  for  you. 
Edward  only  arms  our  cities , 
but  Philippa  conquers  hearts.' 


The  'marvellous,  fierce,  and 
cruel  battle'  of  Agincourt,  the 
great  triumph  of  Henry  v., 
abounds  in  striking  and  stirring 
pictures ;  the  first  onset  of  the 
English  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  striking  of  them  all. 

It  was  towards  the  hour  of 
noon,  on  the  25th  of  October 
141 5,  when  Henry  gave  the  brief 
but  cheering  order — 'Banners 
advance  !'  and  then  the  vener- 
able Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  the 
commander   of   the   archers,   a 
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knight  grown  grey  with  age 
and  honour,  threw  his  truncheon 
into  the  air,  exclaiming,  'Now 
strike!'  The  distance  between 
the  French  and  Enghsh  armies 
was  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  The  English  came  on 
in  gallant  array,  until  the  fore- 
most were  within  bow  -  shot 
of  the  French.  Then  the 
archers  stuck  their  stakes  in  the 
ground  before  them,  and  set  up 
a  tremendous  shout.  Their  loud 
huzzas  were  instantly  echoed  by 
the  enemy,  who,  in  the  next 
minute,  were  assailed  by  a  tre- 
mendous shower  of  arrows  both 
in  front  and  flank.  The  French 
had  few  bowmen  or  none  at  all, 
for  that  weapon  was  considered 
unworthy  of  knightly  hands,  and 
the  princes  had  insolently  re- 
jected the  service  of  the  burghers 
and  other  plebeians,  holding 
that  France  ought  to  be  de- 
fended only  by  men  of  gentle 
blood. 

Messire  Clignet  of  Brabant 
thought  he  could  break  the 
English  archers  with  the  lance, 
and  charged  with  twelve  hun- 
dred horse,  crying,  '  Mount- 
joye!  St.  Denis!'  But  the 
ground  was  soft  and  slippery ; 
the  flight  of  arrows  that  met 
them  right  in  the  face  was  ter- 
rific. Some  were  slain ;  some 
rolled,  horse  and  horsemen,  on 
the  field;  others  turned  their 
horses'  heads ;  and  of  the  whole 
twelve  hundred,  not  above  seven 
score  followed  their  chiefs  up  to 
the  English  front,  where  the 
archers,  instead  of  wearing  steel 
armour,  had  even  thrown  aside 


their  leathern  jackets,  that  they 
might  have  a  freer  use  of  their 
nervous  arms.  But  between  the 
defence  of  the  sharp  stakes  and 
the  incessant  flights  of  their 
arrows,  very  few  of  the  French 
lances  reached  those  open 
breasts.  Such  of  the  knights  as 
stood  their  ground,  stooped 
their  heads  as  the  arrows  went 
through  their  vizors ;  confused 
and  blinded,  they  scarcely  knew 
what  they  were  doing.  They 
lost  the  command  of  their  horses, 
which,  wounded  in  many  places, 
became  mad  with  pain,  and 
galloped  back,  joining  the  other 
fugitives,  and  breaking  the  first 
division  of  the  French  army. 
Three  horses  only  penetrated 
beyond  the  stakes. 

The  confusion  of  the  French 
was  now  very  great.  Everywhere 
within  reach  of  the  arrows  the 
French  horses  were  capering 
about  or  rushing  wildly  through 
the  line,  doing  mischief  to  their 
own  army,  and  causing  the 
wildest  uproar.  Columns  got 
mixed  ;  the  words  of  command 
were  disregarded ;  and  while  the 
timid  stole  to  the  rear,  the  brave 
all  rushed  forward  to  the  van, 
crowding  a  division  that  was 
overcrowded  before  in  the  nar- 
row space  occupied  by  the 
French  army.  More  than  once 
they  were  so  huddled  together 
that  they  had  not  room  to  couch 
their  lances. 

Meanwhile  the  English,  re- 
moving their  stakes,  came  on 
with  still  more  tremendous 
'bruit  and  noise,'  the  French 
making     a     shght     retrograde 
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movement,  and  then,  so  badly- 
had  the  ground  been  chosen, 
they  got  into  some  newly 
ploughed  corn-fields,  where  their 
horses  sank  almost  to  their 
saddle-girths,  stuck  fast,  or 
rolled  over  with  their  riders. 

Seeing  that  the  vanguard  was 
thoroughly  disordered,  the  Eng- 
lish archers  left  their  stakes, 
which  they  did  not  use  again, 
and  slinging  their  bows  behind 
them,  rushed  into  the  thickest 
of  the  melee,  with  their  bill- 
hooks and  hatchets.  There, 
they  themselves  being  almost 
without  clothing,  and  many  of 
them  both  bare-footed  and  bare- 
headed, the  English  archers 
laid  about  them  with  their  bare 
sinewy  arms,  and  hit  fearful 
knocks  against  the  steel-clad 
knights  of  France. 

The  constable  and  many  of 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  French 
knights  were  presently  killed  by 
these  despised  plebeians,  who, 
without  any  assistance  from  the 
chivalry  of  England,  dispersed 
the  whole  body. 

Then  the  second  division 
opened  to  receive  the  sad  rem- 
nants of  the  first, — a  movement 
attended  wtth  fresh  disorder. 
At  this  moment,  Duke  Anthony 
of  Brabant,  who  had  just  ar- 
rived on  the  field,  but  who,  in 
his  impatient  haste,  had  left 
his  reinforcements  behind  him, 
headed  a  fresh  charge  of  horse. 
He  was  instantly  slain  by  the 
English,  who  kept  advancing 
and  destroying  all  who  op- 
posed them.  The  second  di- 
vision of  the  French,  however,  | 


closed  up,  and  kept  its  ground, 
though  the  weight  of  their 
armour  made  them  sink  knee- 
deep  in  the  mire. 

Henry  now  brought  up  his 
men  -  at  -  arms,  and  calling  in 
his  brave  English  bowmen, 
formed  them  again  into  good 
order.  These  hghtly  equipped 
troops  found  litde  inconvenience 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil : 
they  had  the  free  use  of  their 
limbs ;  they  were  as  fresh  as 
when  they  first  came  into  the 
battle.  They  gave  another  loud 
huzza  as  the  king  led  them  on 
to  a  fresh  charge. 

It  was  now  that  the  real  battle 
took  place,  and  that  Henry's 
life  was  repeatedly  put  in  the 
greatest  peril.  His  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  was 
wounded  and  knocked  down, 
and  would  have  been  killed 
or  made  prisoner,  if  Henry 
had  not  placed  himself  by  his 
side  and  beaten  off  the  assail- 
ants. Soon  after,  a  band  of 
eighteen  knights,  bearing  the 
banner  of  the  Lord  of  Croy, 
who  had  bound  themselves  with 
an  oath  to  take  or  kill  the 
king  of  England,  made  a  furi- 
ous charge  upon  him.  One  of 
these  knights  struck  the  king 
with  his  mace  or  battle-axe,  and 
the  blow  was  so  violent,  that 
Henry  staggered  and  fell  on  his 
knees ;  but  his  brave  men  in- 
stantly closed  round  him,  and 
killed  every  one  of  the  eighteen 
knights. 

The  Duke  of  Alencon  then 
forced  his  way  to  the  English 
royal  standard.     With  a  blow 
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of  his  battle-axe  he  beat  the 
Duke  of  York  to  the  ground;  and 
when  Henry  stood  forth  to  de- 
fend his  relative,  he  hit  the  king 
over  the  head,  and  knocked  oft" 
part  of  the  gold  crown  which 
he  wore  on  his  helmet.  But 
this  was  the  last  blow  that 
Alengon  ever  struck ;  the  Eng- 
lish closed  upon  him,  and  see- 
ing his  danger,  he  cried  out  to 
the  king,  'I  surrender  to  you — 
I  am  the  Duke  of  Alengon.' 
Henry  held  out  his  hand.  It 
was  too  late — the  duke  was  slain. 

His  fall  finished  the  battle, 
for  his  followers  fled  in  dismay; 
and  the  third  division  of  the 
French  army,  which  had  never 
drawn  sword,  and  which  was  in 
itself  more  than  double  the 
number  of  the  whole  English 
force,  fell  back  and  galloped 
from  the  field. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  English 
had  not  embarrassed  themselves 
with  prisoners,  but  now  they 
took  them  in  heaps. 

An  immense  number  were 
thus  secured,  when  Henry  heard 
a  terrible  noise  in  his  rear,  where 
the  priests  of  his  army  were  sit- 
ting on  horseback  among  the 
baggage,  and  he  soon  saw  a 
hostile  force  drawn  up  in  that 
direction.  At  the  same  time, 
the  retreating  third  division  of 
the  French  seemed  to  rally  and 
raise  their  banners  afresh.  But 
it  was  a  false  alarm.  The  body 
in  the  rear  were  only  some  five 
or  six  hundred  peasants  who 
had  entered  Maisoncelles  and 
had  fallen  upon  the  baggage  in 


the  hope  of  obtaining  plunder 
and  driving  off  some  of  the 
English  horses ;  and  what  ap- 
peared a  rallying  in  front  was 
only  a  momentary  halt,  for  the 
third  division  was  presently 
galloping  off  the  field  harder 
than  ever. 

As  soon  as  Henry  discovered 
the  mistake,  he  gave  orders 
to  stop  the  carnage  and  look 
after  the  wounded.  Then,  at- 
tended by  his  principal  barons, 
he  rode  over  the  field,  and 
sent  out  heralds  as  usual,  to, 
examine  the  coats  of  arms  of 
the  knights  and  princes  who 
had  fallen. 

So  much  for  monarchs.  With 
all  their  brilliant  display  in  the 
world,  we  may  leave  them  with 
the  old  reflection,  that  the  head 
that  wears  a  crown  lies  with 
little  ease. 

In  the  closet   of  the  Caliph 
Abdalrahman,  the  following  con- 
fession was  found  after  his  de- 
cease : — '  I   have   now  reigned  / 
fifty  years  in  victory  or  peace, 
beloved  by  my  subjects,  dreaded 
by  my  enemies,  and  respected 
by    my    allies.        Riches    and 
honour,    power    and    pleasure,! 
have   waited    on   my   call,  norl 
does  any  earthly  blessing  appear| 
to   have   been   wanting   to  myj 
felicity.     In    this    situation,     1 1 
have  numbered  the  days  of  pure  i 
and   genuine    happiness  which  \ 
have    fallen   to    my   lot ;    they  | 
amount  to  fourteen.     Oh,  man  !  I 
place  not  thy  confidence  in  this  \ 
present  world.' 
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WILLIAM   WALLACE. 

The  quotation  at  the  head  of 
this  chapter  would  not  hold 
good  were  all  warriors  like  the 
first  to  be  spoken  about. 

Never  perhaps  was  the  fame 
of  any  man  more  cherished, 
and  more  deservedly  so,  by  a 
people,  than  that  of  William 
Wallace  is  by  the  Scottish  nation. 
His  exploits  have  been  for  ages 
the  darling  theme  of  all  ranks 
of  the  people;  and  in  those  parts 
of  the  country  where  his  adven- 
tures chiefly  lay,  there  is  scarcely 
a  lofty  rock,  high  fall  of  water, 
lonely  cave,  or  other  remarkable 
object  in  nature,  which  is  not 
connected  with  a  name  dear  to 
every  romantic,  youthful,  and 
patriotic  mind.     The  recorded 


feats  in  the  life  of  Wallace  rank 
him  not  only  among  the  first 
patriots  of  his  nation,  but  among 
the  first  of  all  who  have  deserved 
that  honourable  appellation.  He 
made  his  appearance  in  the 
theatre  of  active  life  at  a  most 
interesting  period.  A  disputed 
succession  to  the  Scottish  crown 
had  been  submitted  to  the  de- 
cision of  Edward  the  First  of 
England.  The  office  of  umpire 
gave  the  English  king  a  fatal 
ascendancy  over  the  Scottish 
nobles,  and  especially  over  the 
competitors  for  the  crown. 
Baliol  was  preferred  on  condi- 
tion that  he  would  acknowledge 
the  dependence  of  Scotland 
upon  the  English  crown ;  but  at 
last,  under  the  mortification  of 
repeated   insults,    he    resigned 
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the  crown  altogether  into  the 
hands  of  Edward  on  the  3d  of 
July  1296. 

All  Scotland  was  now  overrun 
by  an  English  army,  and  the 
government  placed  in  the  hand 
of  English  deputies,  who  made 
it  odious  to  the  people  by  their 
exactions  and  oppressions.  At 
this  critical  moment  was  the 
standard  of  freedom  first  un- 
furled by  William  Wallace,  the 
youngest  son  of  a  private  gentle- 
man, Wallace  of  Elderslie.  To 
great  bodily  strength  and  ac- 
tivity, and  a  courage  which  de- 
lighted in  danger,  he  united 
an  inventiveness  in  enterprise, 
a  fertility  of  resources,  and  a 
generous  gallantry  of  manners, 
well  calculated  to  gain  him  an 
authority  over  the  rude  and  un- 
disciplined multitude  who  an- 
swered his  patriotic  call. 

In  May  1292,  Wallace  began 
to  invest  the  English  quarters, 
and  soon  made  his  numbers 
formidable.  The  first  person 
of  note  who  joined  him  was  Sir 
William  Douglas.  With  their 
united  forces,  these  two  allies 
attempted  to  surprise  Ormesby, 
the  English  Justiciary,  while 
holding  a  court  at  Scone ;  but 
a  precipitate  flight  disappointed 
them  of  their  expected  prey. 
After  this,  the  patriotic  band 
roved  over  the  whole  country, 
assaulted  castles,  and  slew  the 
English  wherever  they  met  with 
them. 

Several  men  of  the  highest 
rank  now  joined  the  standard 
of  freedom,  among  others, 
Robert  the  Steward   of   Scot- 


land, and  his  brother  Sir  Alex- 
ander de  Lindsay,  Sir  Andrew 
Moray  of  Bothwell,  Sir  Richard 
Lauder,  and  Wishart,  Bishop  of 
of  Glasgow.  But,  unfortunately, 
they  brought  more  splendour 
than  real  spirit  to  the  cause. 
Wallace,  though  the  master- 
spirit of  the  whole  enterprise, 
was  of  too  humble  a  rank  among 
the  gentlemen  of  Scotland  to 
be  readily  acknowledged  by 
them  as  their  chief;  and  where 
merit  like  his  was  not  recognised 
as  the  best  title  to  supreme 
command,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  the  conflict  of  pretensions 
must  have  been  endless.  All 
the  leaders  claimed  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  each  other;  and  to 
nothing,  even  of  the  most  obvi- 
ous advantage,  could  their  com- 
mon consent  be  obtained. 

While  the  Scottish  army,  thus 
enfeebled  by  dissension,  lay 
posted  near  Irvine,  a  chosen  and 
numerous  body  of  forces,  which 
had  been  sent  from  England  by 
Edward,  approached  to  give  them 
battle.  All  the  nobles  andbarons 
who  had  joined  the  party  of 
Wallace,  Sir  Andrew  Moray  of 
Bothwell  alone  excepted,  con- 
sented to  treat  with  the  English, 
and  for  themselves  and  their 
adherents  made  submission  to 
Edward. 

Wallace  and  Moray  refused  to 
have  any  concern  with  the  ig- 
noble capitulation,  and  collect- 
ing together  a  few  faithful  com- 
panions of  their  fortunes,  retired 
indignantly  towards  the  north. 
Under  the  conduct  of  these  two 
able  leaders,  the  patriotic  band 
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soon  recruited  its  numbers,  and 
when  the  English  advanced  to 
Stirhng,  was  prepared  to  dispute 
with  them  the  passage  of  the 
Forth. 

The  English  general  ap- 
proached the  banks  of  the  river 
on  the  southern  side.  He  sent 
two  clergymen  to  offer  a  pardon 
to  Wallace  and  his  followers,  on 
condition  that  they  should  lay 
down  their  arms.  But  such  was 
not  the  purpos-e  of  the  high- 
minded  champion  of  Scotland. 

'  Go  back  to  Warrenne,'  said 
Wallace,  '  and  tell  him  we  value 
not  the  pardon  of  the  king  of 
England.  We  are  not  here  for 
the  purpose  of  treating  of  peace, 
but  of  abiding  battle,  and  restor- 
ing freedom  to  our  country.  Let 
the  English  come  on  :  we  defy 
them  to  their  very  beards.' 

The  English,  upon  hearing  this 
haughty  answer,  called  loudly  to 
be  led  to  the  attack.  Theirleader, 
Sir  Richard  Lundin,  a  Scottish 
knight,  who  had  gone  over  to 
the  enemy  at  Irvine,  hesitated, 
for  he  was  a  skilful  soldier,  andhe 
saw  that,  to  approach  the  Scot- 
tish army,  his  troops  must  pass 
over  the  long,  narrow  wooden 
bridge,  so  that  those  who  should 
get  over  first  might  be  attacked 
by  Wallace  with  all  his  forces, 
before  those  who  remained  be- 
hind could  possibly  come  to 
their  assistance.  He  therefore 
inclined  to  delay  the  battle. 
But  Cressingham  the  treasurer, 
who  was  ignorant  and  presump- 
tuous, insisted  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  fight  and  put  an  end 
to  the  war  at  once,  and  Lundin 


gave  way  to  his  opinion,  although 
Cressingham,  being  a  church- 
man, could  not  be  so  good  a 
judge  of  what  was  fitting  as  he 
himself,  an  experienced  officer. 

The  English  army  began  to 
cross  the  bridge,  Cressingham 
leading  the  van  or  foremost 
division  of  the  army;  for  in 
those  military  days  even  clergy- 
men wore  armour  and  fought 
in  battle.  That  took  place 
which  Sir  Richard  Lundin  had 
foreseen.  Wallace  suffered  a 
considerable  part  of  the  English 
army  to  pass  the  bridge  without 
offering  any  opposition;  but 
when  about  one-half  were  over, 
and  the  bridge  was  crowded  with 
those  who  were  following,  he 
charged  those  who  had  crossed 
with  his  whole  strength,  slew  a 
great  number,  and  drove  the  rest 
into  the  river  Forth,  where  the 
greater  part  were  drowned.  The 
remainder  of  the  English  army 
who  were  left  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  river  fled  in  great 
confusion,  having  first  set  fire 
to  the  wooden  bridge,  that  the 
Scots  might  not  pursue  them. 

Cressingham  was  killed  in  the 
very  beginning  of  the  battle;  and 
the  Scots  detested  him  so  much, 
that  they  flayed  the  skin  from 
his  dead  body,  and  kept  pieces 
of  it  in  memory  of  the  vengeance 
they  had  taken  upon  the  English 
treasurer. 

The  remains  of  Surrey's  great 
army  fled  out  of  Scotland  after 
this  defeat ;  and  the  Scots  taking 
arms  on  all  sides,  attacked  the 
castles  in  which  the  English  sol- 
diers continued  to  shelter  them- 
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selves,  and  took  most  of  them 
by  force  or  stratagem. 

Scotland  was  thus  once  more 
free;  butin  consequence  of  bad 
seasons  and  the  disorders  of 
war,  it  suffered  severely  from 
famine.  With  the  view  of  pro- 
curing sustenance  to  his  remain- 
ing followers,  Wallace  marched 
his  army  into  the  north  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  for  upwards  of  three 
weeks,  the  whole  of  that  wide 
tract  of  country  from  Cocker- 
mouth  and  Carlisle  to  the  gates 
of  Newcastle,  was  wasted  with 
all  the  fury  of  revenge,  licence, 
and  rapacity. 

Wallace  now  assumed  the  title 
of  '  Guardian  of  Scotland,  in 
name  of  King  John  (Baliol),  and 
by  the  consent  of  the  Scottish 
nation.'  That  he  was  virtually 
so  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and 
we  ought  therefore  to  be  the  less 
scrupulous  in  inquiring  as  to  the 
forms  which  attended  his  inves- 
titure with  this  high  dignity. 
With  the  aid  and  countenance 
of  only  one  of  all  the  Scottish 
barons,  the  lamented  Andrew 
Moray,  and  supported  by  the 
lower  orders  of  Scottish  people 
alone,  he  had  freed  his  country 
from  English  thraldom,  and  re- 
stored it  to  its  ancient  inde- 
pendence. A  service  so  great 
and  unexampled  gave  him  a 
claim  to  the  appellation  of  Scot- 
land's Guardian,  which  wanted 
neither  form  nor  solemnity  to 
make  it  as  well  founded  as  any 
title  that  ever  existed. 

The  barons  who  had  stood 
aloof  during  the  struggle  for 
liberty,  now  began,  as  before, 


to  intermeddle  with  the  fruits 
of  the  conquest  so  gloriously 
achieved.  Of  Wallace  they 
speedily  evinced  the  utmost 
jealousy.  His  elevation  wounded 
their  pride ;  his  great  services 
were  an  unceasing  reproach  to 
their  inactivity  in  the  public 
cause.  Strife  and  division  were 
again  introduced  into  the  Scot 
tish  camp,  at  a  time  when,  more 
than  ever,  unanimity  was  neces- 
sary to  the  establishment  of  the 
national  independence.  Edward 
had  again  invaded  Scotland  with 
a  230werful  army,  and  Wallace 
had  a  second  time  to  risk  a 
general  battle  for  Scottish  free- 
dom. In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Falkirk  the  hostile  armies 
met.  Wallace  had  now  around 
him  a  Gumming,  a  Stewart,  a 
Graham,  a  Macduff,  and  other 
names  of  equal  note  in  Scot- 
tish chieftainship ;  but  feebler, 
through  the  jealousy  and  dis- 
trust of  so  many  rivals,  than 
when  alone  with  the  gallant 
Moray  he  led  his  country^men 
to  battle.  Victory  had  deserted 
his  plume :  the  Scots  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter; 
and  though  for  some  time  after 
they  kept  up  the  war  in  detached 
parties,  they  were  no  longer  able 
to  muster  an  army  in  the  field. 
Edward,  with  his  victorious 
troops,  swept  the  whole  country 
from  the  Tweed  to  the  Northern 
Ocean  ;  and  there  was  scarcely 
any  place  of  importance  but 
owned  his  sway. 

Yet,  amid  this  wreck  of  the 
national  liberties,  Wallace  de- 
spaired not.    He  had  lived  a 
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freeman  ;  and  a  freeman  he  re- 
solved to  die.  All  his  endea- 
vom-s  to  rouse  his  countrymen 
were,  however,  in  vain.  The 
season  of  resistance  was,  for 
the  present,  past.  Wallace  per- 
ceived that  there  remained  no 
more  hope,  and  sought  out  a 
place  of  concealment,  where, 
eluding  the  vengeance  of  Ed- 
ward, he  might  silently  lament 
over  his  fallen  country.  No- 
thing now  remained  in  Scotland 
unconquered  except  the  castle 
of  Stirling,  which  was  at  length 
compelled  to  surrender.  But 
Wallace  still  lived;  and  while  he 
existed,  though  without  forces, 
and  without  an  ostensible  place 
of  residence,  his  countrymen 
were  not  absolutely  without 
hope,  nor  Edward  without  fear. 
Every  exertion  was  made  to  dis- 
cover his  retreat ;  and  at  length 
he  was  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  the  English.  He  was  brought 
to  Westminster,  and  arraigned 
there  as  a  traitor  to  Edward, 
and  as  having  burnt  villages, 
stormed  castles,  and  slaughtered 
many  subjects  of  England.  'I 
never  was  a  traitor,'  exclaimed 
Wallace  indignantly.  'What 
injury  I  could  do  to  Edward, 
the  enemy  of  my  liege  sovereign 
and  of  my  country,  I  have  done, 
and  I  glory  in  it.'  Sentence  of 
death  was  pronounced  against 
him,  and  immediately  executed, 
with  that  studied  rigour  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  punish- 
ment which,  while  seeking  to 
make  impressions  of  terror,  ex- 
cites pity.  His  head  was  placed 
on  a  pinnacle  at  London,  and 


his  mangled  limbs  were  distri- 
buted over  the  land.  Thus 
cruelly  perished  a  man  whom 
Edward  could  never  subdue, 
and  whose  only  crime  was  an 
invincible  attachment  to  free- 
dom and  independence.  Who 
would  not  fight  to  the  bitter 
end  for  such  a  noble  purpose  ? 

'  Those  ills  that  mortal  men  endure 
So  long  are  capable  of  cure, 
As  they  of  freedom  may  be  sure  ; 
But  that  denied,  a  grief,  though  small, 
Shakes  the  whole  roof,  or  ruins  all.' 

EDWARD  THE  BLACK  PRINCE. 

Our  next  warrior  is  Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  a  famous  name 
in  the  French  wars  of  England. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Edward 
III.,  of  whose  great  triumph  on 
the  field  of  Cressy  we  have 
already  spoken  in  connection 
with  the  great  deeds  of  famous 
monarchs. 

It  is  enough  for  the  present 
to  say  that  the  Black  Prince 
was  born  in  1330,  and  that  in 
1345  he  accompanied  his  father 
in  his  expedition  to  France,  and 
displayed  unusual  heroism  when 
engaged  with  the  enemy.  We 
pass  over  eleven  years,  and  come 
to  the  year  1356. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  in 
that  year,  the  battle  of  Poitiers, 
the  second  great  battle  fought 
by  the  English  on  French  soil 
in  pursuit  of  their  chimerical 
claim  to  the  crown  of  that 
country,  was  won  by  the  Black 
Prince.  Like  the  battle  of 
Cressy,  it  was  a  victory  in  the 
face  of  an  overwhelming  supe- 
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riority  in  numbers.  Whilst  the 
army  of  the  French  king  mus- 
tered 60,000  horse  alone,  be- 
sides foot  soldiers,  the  whole 
force  of  Edward,  horse  and  foot 
together,  did  not  exceed  10,000 
men. 

The  engagement  was  not 
sought  by  the  Black  Prince,  but 
was  forced  upon  him,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  come  un- 
expectedly on  the  rear  of  the 
French  army  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Poitiers,  to  which  town 
he  had  advanced  in  the  course 
of  a  devastating  expedition  from 
Guienne,  without  being  aware 
of  the  proximity  of  the  French 
monarch.  Finding  that  the 
whole  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try swarmed  with  the  enemy, 
and  that  his  retreat  was  effec- 
tually cut  off,  his  first  feeling 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  con- 
sternation. '  God  help  us  ! '  he 
exclaimed,  and  then  he  cour- 
ageously added :  'We  must  con- 
sider how  we  can  best  fight 
them.'  A  strong  position  amid 
hedges  and  vineyards  was  taken 
up  by  him ;  and  as  night  was 
then  approaching,  the  English 
troops  prepared  themselves  for 
repose  in  expectation  of  the 
morrow's  battle. 

In  the  morning,  the  French 
monarch,  King  John,  marshalled 
his  forces  for  the  combat;  but 
just  as  the  engagement  was 
about  to  commence,  Cardinal 
Talleyrand,  the  Pope's  legate, 
arrived  at  the  French  camp,  and 
obtained  a  reluctant  permission 
to  employ  his  offices  as  mediator 
to    prevent   btoodshed.      The 


Avhole  of  that  day — it  happened 
to  be  a  Sunday — was  spent  by 
him  in  trotting  between  the  two 
armies ;  but  he  could  effect  no 
satisfactory  arrangement.  The 
English  leader  made  a  very 
liberal  offer  to  John  :  he  pro- 
posed to  return  all  the  towns 
and  castles  which  he  had  taken 
in  the  course  of  his  campaign, 
to  surrender  unransomed  all 
his  prisoners,  and  to  bind  him- 
self by  oath  to  refrain  for  seven 
years  from  bearing  arms  against 
the  king  of  France.  But  the 
latter,  confiding  in  his  superiority 
of  numbers,  insisted  on  the 
Black  Prince  and  a  hundred  of 
his  best  knights  surrendering 
themselves  prisoners,  a  proposi- 
tion which  Edward  and  his  army 
indignantly  rejected. 

Next  morning  at  early  dawn 
the  trumpets  sounded  for  battle, 
and  even  then  the  indefatigable 
cardinal  made  another  attempt 
to  stay  hostilities  \  but  when 
he  rode  over  to  the  French 
camp  for  that  purpose,  he  was 
cavalierly  told  to  go  about  his 
business,  and  bring  no  more 
treaties  or  pacifications,  or  it 
would  be  the  worse  for  himself. 
Thus  repulsed,  the  worthy  pre- 
late made  his  way  to  the  Eno-- 
lish  army,  and  told  the  Black 
Prince  that  he  must  do  his  best 
as  it  was  impossible  to  make 
the  French  king  modify  his 
demands.  'Then  God  defend 
the  right !'  replied  Edward,  and 
prepared  at  once  for  action. 

The  attack  was  commenced 
by  the  French.  A  body  of  their 
cavalry  came  charging  down  a 
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narrow  lane  with  the  view  of 
dislodging  the  English  from  their 
position  ;  but  they  encountered 
such  a  galling  fire  from  the 
archers  who  were  posted  behind 
the  hedges,  that  they  turned  and 
fled  in  dismay. 

It  was  now  Edward's  turn  to 
assail,  and  600  of  his  bowmen 
suddenly  appeared  on  the  flank 
and  rear  of  John's  second 
division,  which  was  thrown 
into  irretrievable  confusion  by 
the  discharge  of  arrows.  The 
English  knights,  with  the  prince 
at  their  head,  next  charged 
across  the  open  plain  upon  the 
main  body  of  the  French  army. 
A  division  of  cavalry,  under  the 
constable  of  France,  for  a  time 
stood  firm,  but  ere  long  was 
broken  and  dispersed,  their 
leader  and  most  of  his  knights 
being  slain.  A  body  of  reserve, 
under  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  fled 
shamefully  without  striking  a 
blow. 

King  John  did  his  best  to 
turn  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
Accompanied  by  his  youngest 
son,  Philip,  a  boy  of  sixteen, 
who  fought  by  his  side,  he  led 
up  on  foot  a  division  of  troops 
to  the  encounter.  After  having 
received  two  wounds  in  the  face 
and  been  thrown  to  the  ground, 
he  rose,  and  for  a  time  defended 
himself  manfully  with  his  battle- 
axe  against  the  crowd  of  assail- 
ants by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 
The  brave  monarch  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  slain  had  not 
a  French  knight,  named  Sir 
Denis,  who  had  been  banished 
for  killing  a  man  in  a  fray,  and 


in  consequence  joined  the  Eng- 
lish service,  burst  through  the 
press  of  combatants,  and  ex- 
claimed to  John  in  French, 
'  Sire,  surrender!' 

The  king,  who  now  felt  that 
his  position  was  desperate,  re- 
plied, 'To  whom  shall  I  sur- 
render? Where  is  my  cousin 
the  Prince  of  Wales  ? ' 

'  He  is  not  here,'  answered 
Sir  Denis ;  '  but  surrender  to 
me,  and  I  will  conduct  you  to 
him.' 

'But  who  are  you?'  rejoined 
the  king. 

'  Denis  de  Morbecque,'  was 
the  reply,  '  a  knight  of  Artois  ; 
but  I  serve  the  king  of  England, 
because  I  cannot  belong  to 
France,  having  forfeited  all  I 
had  there.' 

'I  surrender  to  you,'  said 
John,  extending  his  right-hand 
glove.  But  this  submission  was 
almost  too  late  to  save  his  life, 
for  the  English  were  disputing 
with  Sir  Denis  and  the  Gascons 
the  honour  of  his  capture,  and 
the  French  king  was  in  the  ut- 
most danger  from  their  violence. 
At  last  Earl  Warwick  and  Lord 
Cobham  came  up,  and  with 
every  demonstration  of  respect, 
conducted  John  and  his  son 
Philip  to  the  Black  Prince,  who 
received  them  with  the  utmost 
courtesy.  He  invited  them  to 
supper,  waited  himself  at  table 
on  John,  as  his  superior  in  age 
and  rank,  praised  his  valour, 
and  endeavoured  by  every  means 
in  his  power  to  diminish  the 
humiliation  of  the  royal  captive. 

The  day  after  tlie  victory  of 
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Poitiers,  the  Black  Prince  set 
out  on  his  march  to  Bordeaux, 
which  he  reached  without  en- 
countering any  resistance.  He 
remained  during  the  ensuing 
winter  in  that  city,  concluded  a 
truce  with  the  dauphin  Charles, 
John's  eldest  son.  and  in  the 
spring  of  1357  crossed  over 
to  England  with  the  king  and 
Prince  Philip  as  trophies  of 
his  prowess.  A  magnificent 
entry  was  made  into  London, 
John  being  mounted  on  a  cream- 
coloured  charger,  whilst  the 
Prince  of  Wales  rode  by  his 
side  on  a  little  black  palfrey  as 
his  page. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince  died 
before  his  father :  his  end  came 
in  1376. 

EARL  OF  WARWICK. 

The  Earl  of  Warwick,  com- 
monly called  the  king-maker^ 
from  the  facility  with  which  he 
created  and  deposed  monarchs 
during  the  contest  between  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
lived  in  a  style  of  magnificence 
and  hospitality  of  which  no 
period  perhaps  furnishes  a  more 
brilliant  example.  No  less  than 
30,000  persons  are  said  to  have 
lived  daily  at  his  board,  in  the 
different  manors  and  castles 
which  he  possessed ;  and  the 
military,  allured  by  his  hospita- 
lity as  well  as  his  bravery,  were 
strongly  attached  to  his  interests. 

Many  passages  might  be  se- 
lected from  a  life  so  full  of 
interest :  perhaps  as  charac- 
teristic a  one  as  any  was  the 


short  success  with  which  he 
contrived  to  trouble  the  middle 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  iv.  King 
Henry  vi.  was  shut  up  in  the 
Tower,  and  Warwick  engaged, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  king 
of  France  and  of  the  Lancas- 
trians, to  replace  him  upon  the 
throne. 

His  plans  were  formed  in  the 
summer  of  1470.  Edward  re- 
ceived timely  warning  of  the 
impending  storm  ;  but  rendered 
over-confident  by  recent  suc- 
cesses, he  made  no  preparation 
to  resist  it.  Indeed,  with  singu- 
lar incaution,  he  suffered  him- 
self to  be  decoyed  north  of  the 
Trent,  under  a  false  pretext, 
thus  leaving  the  south  entirely 
open  to  an  inroad.  The  fleet 
ofWarwick  and  Clarence  crossed 
the  Channel,  and  a  landing  was 
effected  on  the  13th  September, 
without  opposition,  at  Ports- 
mouth and  Dartmouth. 

The  men  of  Kent  rose  in 
arms,  for  Warwick's  name  had 
lost  none  of  its  old  influence ; 
and  from  every  quarter  people 
hastened  to  his  standard  with 
such  eagerness,  that  he  soon 
found  himself  at  the  head  of 
60,000  men. 

As  London  and  the  southern 
counties  seemed  safe,  Warwick 
proclaimed  Henry,  and  set  out 
to  encounter  Edward  without 
delay.  He  turned  his  face  to- 
wards Nottingham.  It  appeared 
certain  that  a  great  battle  would 
be  fought  near  that  place.  This, 
however,  was  rendered  impos- 
sible by  the  rapid  defection  of 
Edward's  adherents.    The  king 
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fled  hastily  to  Lynn,  in  Norfolk, 
and  embarked  for  Holland, 
while  his  queen,  Elizabeth,  took 
refuge  in  the  sanctuary  at  West- 
minister. 

Warwick  was  once  more  a 
king-maker.  He  and  Clarence 
made  their  triumphal  entry  into 
London  on  the  6th  of  Octo- 
ber. Warwick  proceeded  to  the 
Tower,  and  brought  forth  King 
Henry,  who  had  now  been  in 
durance  vile  for  five  long  years. 
The  royal  procession  which  at- 
tended the  poor  king  to  West- 
minister must  have  presented  a 
strange  contrast  to  that  by  which 
he  had  been  led  into  the  Tower. 
Then  Warwick  had  ridden  be- 
side him,  and  had  led  him  round 
the  pillory,  crying,  '  Treason  ! 
Treason  !  Behold  the  Traitor  ! ' 
Now  he  proclaimed  him  lawful 
king,  and  conducted  him  with 
great  pomp  through  the  streets 
of  the  metropolis,  with  the 
crown  upon  his  head,  attended 
by  his  prelates,  nobles,  and 
great  officers  to  St.  Paul's,  where 
solemn  thanksgiving  was  offered 
up  for  his  restoration. 

Warwick  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Barnet,  in  147 1,  when,  owing  to 
the  mistake  ot  one  part  of  his  army 
faUing  upon  the  other  during  a 
fog,  he  was  defeated  by  Edward 
the  Fourth.  In  former  battles, 
Warwick  had  always  fought  on 
horseback,  that  he  might  at  once 
ride  along  the  line  and  perceive 
the  particulars  of  the  action ; 
but  on  this  occasion  he  deter- 
mined to  fight  on  foot,  that  his 
soldiers  might  see  that  he  was 
resolved  to  share  with  them  the 


dangers  of  the  day.  It  was  this 
gallant  resolution  which  was  the 
great  cause  of  his  defeat ;  for 
could  he  have  been  personally 
present  in  those  places  where 
directions  and  assistance  were 
wanted,  the  accident  would,  in 
all  probability,  not  have  hap- 
pened. After  having  exerted 
himself  as  an  officer  and  a  hero 
in  fruitless  attempts  to  turn  the 
tide  of  fortune  in  his  favour,  he 
rushed  into  the  hottest  part  of 
the  battle,  and  fell  covered  with 
wounds.  His  brother,  Monta- 
cute,  in  endeavouring  to  save 
him,  met  with  a  similar  fate. 

THOMAS  HOWARD  EARL  OF 
SURREY. 

Thomas  Howard  Earl  of 
Surrey,  and  third  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, will  long  be  remembered 
as  the  victor  of  Flodden,  an 
event  which  has  thus  been  de- 
scribed : — 

On  the  evening  previous  to 
the  memorable  battle  of  Flodden, 
Surrey's  head-quarters  were  at 
Barmoor  Wood,  and  King  James 
held  an  inaccessible  position  on 
the  ridge  of  Flodden-hills,  one 
of  the  last  and  lowest  eminences 
detached  from  the  range  of 
Cheviot.  The  Till,  a  deep  and 
slow  river,  wound  between  the 
armies. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of 
September  1 5 13,  Surrey  marched 
in  a  north-westerly  direction, 
and  turning  eastward,  crossed 
the  Till  with  his  van  and  artil- 
lery at  Twisel  Bridge,  nigh  where 
the  river  joins  the  Tweed,  the 
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rear-guard  column  passing  about 
a  mile  higher  by  a  ford.  This 
movement  had  the  double  effect 
of  placing  his  army  between 
King  James  and  his  supplies 
from  Scotland,  and  of  striking 
the  Scottish  monarch  with  sur- 
prise, as  he  seems  to  have  relied 
on  the  depth  of  the  river  in  his 
front.  But  as  the  passage,  both 
over  the  bridge  and  through 
the  ford,  was  difficult  and  slow, 
it  seems  possible  that  the  Eng- 
lish might  have  been  attacked  to 
great  advantage  while  struggling 
with  natural  obstacles.  We  know 
not  if  we  are  to  impute  James' 
forbearance  to  want  of  military 
skill  or  to  the  romantic  declara- 
tion which  Pitscottie  puts  in  his 
mouth,  that  he  was  determined 
to  have  his  enemies  before  him 
on  a  plain  field,  and  therefore 
would  suffer  no  interruption  to 
be  given,  even  by  artillery,  to 
their  passing  the  river. 

When  the  English  army,  by 
their  skilful  counter-march,  were 
fairly  placedbetween  King  James 
and  his  own  country,  the  Scot- 
tish monarch  resolved  to  fight, 
and  setting  fire  to  his  tents, 
descended  from  the  ridge  of 
Flodden  to  secure  the  neigh- 
bouring eminence  of  Brankstone, 
on  which  that  village  is  built. 
There  the  two  armies  met,  al- 
most without  seeing  each  other, 
according  to  the  old  poem  of 
'Flodden  Field'— 

'  The  English  lines  stretched  east  and 

west, 
And  southward  were  their  faces  set ; 
The  Scottish  northward  proudly  prest, 
And  manfully  their  foes  they  met. ' 


The  English  army  advanced 
in  four  divisions.  On  the  right, 
which  first  engaged,  were  the 
sons  of  Earl  Surrey,  namely, 
Thomas  Howard,  the  admiral 
of  England,  and  Sir  Edmund, 
the  knight  marshal  of  the  army. 
Their  divisions  were  separated 
from  each  other ;  but,  at  the 
request  of  Sir  Edmund,  his 
brother's  battalion  was  drawn 
very  near  to  his  own.  The 
centre  was  commanded  by  Surrey 
in  person,  the  left  wing  by  Sir 
Edward  Stanley,  with  the  men 
of  Lancashire  and  of  the  pala- 
tinate of  Chester.  Lord  Dacres, 
with  a  large  body  of  horse, 
0rmed  a  reserve. 

When  the  smoke  which  the 
wind  had  driven  between  the  two 
armies  had  somewhat  dispersed, 
the  English  perceived  the  Scots, 
who  had  moved  down  the  hill 
in  a  similar  order  of  battle,  and 
in  deep  silence.  The  Earls  of 
Huntly  and  Home  commanded 
their  left  wing,  and  charged  Sir 
Edmund  Howard  with  such  suc- 
cess as  entirely  to  defeat  his  part 
of  the  English  right  wing.  Sir 
Edmund  Howard's  banner  was 
beaten  down,  and  he  himself 
escaped  with  difficulty  to  his 
brother's  division.  The  admiral, 
however,  stood  firm;  and 
Dacres  advancing  to  his  sup- 
port with  the  reserve  of  cavalry, 
probably  between  the  interval 
of  the  divisions  commanded  by 
the  brothers  Howard,  appears  to 
have  kept  the  victors  in  effectual 
check.  Home's  men,  chiefly 
borderers,  began  to  pillage  the 
baggage  of  both  armies;   and 
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their  leader  is  branded  by  the 
Scottish  historians  with  negli- 
gence or  treachery.  On  the 
other  hand,  Huntly,  on  whom 
they  bestow  many  encomiums, 
is  said  by  the  English  historians 
to  have  left  the  field  after  the 
first  charge. 

Meanwhile  the  admiral,  whose 
flank  these  chiefs  ought  to  have 
attacked,  availed  himself  of  their 
inactivity,  and  pushed  forward 
against  another  large  division  of 
the  Scottish  army  in  his  front, 
headed  by  the  Earls  of  Crawford 
and  Montrose,  both  of  whom 
were  slain,  and  their  forces 
routed. 

On  the  left,  the  success  of  the 
English  was  yet  more  decisive ; 
for  the  Scottish  right  wing,  con- 
sisting of  undisciplined  High- 
landers, commanded  by  Lennox 
and  Argyle,  was  unable  to  sus- 
tain the  charge  of  Sir  Edward 
Stanley,  and  especially  the  severe 
execution  of  the  Lancashire 
archers. 

The  king  and  Surrey,  who 
commanded  the  respective  cen- 
tres of  their  armies,  were  mean- 
while engaged  in  close  and 
dubious  conflict.  James,  sur- 
rounded by  the  flower  of  his 
kingdom,  and  impatient  of  the 
galling  discharge  of  arrows,  sup- 
ported also  by  his  reserve  under 
Bothwell,  charged  with  such  fury, 
that  the  standard  of  Surrey  was 
in  danger.  At  that  critical  mo- 
ment, Stanley,  who  had  routed 
the  left  wing  of  the  Scots, 
pursued  his  career  of  victory, 
and  arrived  at  the  right  flank 
and  in  the  rear  of  James'  divi- 


sion, which,  throwing  itself  into 
a  circle,  disputed  the  battle  till 
night  came  on.  Surrey  then 
drew  back  his  forces ;  for  the 
Scottish  centre  not  having  been 
broken,  and  their  left  wing 
being  victorious,  he  yet  doubted 
the  event  of  the  field. 

The  Scottish  army,  however, 
felt  their  loss,  and  abandoned 
the  field  in  disorder  before  dawn. 
They  lost  perhaps  from  eight  to 
ten  thousand  men  ;  but  that  in- 
cluded the  very  prime  of  their 
nobihty,  gentry,  and  even  clergy. 
Scarcely  a  Scottish  family  of  emi- 
nence but  has  an  ancestor  killed 
at  Flodden,  and  there  was  no 
province  in  Scotland,  for  many 
long  years,  where  the  battle  was 
mentioned  without  a  sensation  of 
terror  and  sorrow.  The  English 
lost  also  a  great  number  of  men, 
perhaps  within  one-third  of  the 
vanquished,  but  they  were  of 
inferior  note.  There  were  slain 
of  the  Scots,  the  king,  twelve 
earls,  seventeen  lords  and  earls' 
eldest  sons,  the  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews  and  other  three 
dignified  clergymen,  besides  a 
great  number  of  gentlemen. 

SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY. 

There  are  few  brighter  names 
in  England's  roll  of  honour  than 
that  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  We 
shall  meet  with  him  again  as 
an  author  :  here  we  would  make 
chief  and  honourable  mention 
of  him  in  his  warlike  capacity. 
In  1586  he  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  the  cavalry  in  the 
auxiliary  army  which  Leicester 
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led  to  the  Netherlands  against 
the  Spaniards. 

In  the  battle  of  Zutphen, fought 
in  the  cause  of  liberty  against 
the  tyrant  Philip  of  Spain,  he 
displayed  the  most  undaunted 
and  enterprising  courage.  He 
had  two  horses  killed  under  him, 
and  whilst  mounting  a  third,  was 
wounded  by  a  musket-shot  out 
of  the  trenches,  which  broke  the 
bone  of  his  thigh.  He  had  to 
walk  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
the  camp,  and  being  faint  with 
loss  of  blood,  and  parched  with 
thirst,  he  called  for  a  drink,  which 
was  instantly  brought  him  ;  but 
as  he  was  putting  the  vessel  to 
his  mouth,  a  poor  wounded  sol- 
dier, who  happened  to  be  carried 
by  him  at  that  instant,  looked 
to  it  with  wistful  eyes.  The 
gallant  and  generous  hero 
took  the  bottle  from  his  mouth 
without  drinking,  and  delivering 
it  to  the  soldier,  said,  'Thy 
necessity  is  yet  greater  than 
mine.'  Sixteen  days  afterwards, 
the  virtuous  Sidney  breathed  his 
last,  in  the  thirty-second  year 
of  his  age. 

He  was  buried  in  old  St. 
Paul's,  deeply  regretted  by  his 
countrymen  of  every  rank.  A 
general  mourning  was  observed 
for  him,  an  honour  then  without 
precedent  in  England. 

DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

The  greatest  general  England 
produced  before  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  undoubtedly 
John  Churchill,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Marlborough.     He  was  born 


in  1650;  and  we  may  as  well 
mention  here,  in  case  we  forget 
to  do  it  elsewhere,  that  he  died 
in  1722. 

At  the  siege  of  Nimeguen, 
Marlborough,  then  a  very  young 
man,  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
celebrated  Turenne,  who  from 
that  period  spoke  of  him  by  the 
familiar  title  of  '  the  handsome 
Englishman,'  and  shortly  after- 
wards put  his  spirit  to  the  test. 
A  lieutenant  -  colonel  having 
scandalously  abandoned,  with- 
out resistance,  a  station  which 
he  was  enjoined  to  defend  to 
the  last  extremity,  Turenne  ex- 
claimed, '  I  will  bet  a  supper 
and  a  dozen  of  claret  that  my 
handsome  Englishman  will  re- 
cover the  post  with  half  the 
number  of  men  that  the  officer 
commanded  who  has  lost  it' 
The  wagerwasinstantly  accepted, 
and  the  event  justified  the  con- 
fidence of  the  general ;  for  Cap- 
tain Churchill,  after  a  short  but 
desperate  resistance,  expelled 
the  enemy,  and  maintained  the 
post. 

His  greatest  battle  was  that 
of  Blenheim,  in  which  he  de- 
feated the  French  under  Alar- 
shall  Tallard,  on  the  13th  of 
August  1704.  By  the  French 
it  is  called  the  field  of  Hoch- 
stadt,  and  the  Germans  call 
it  Plentheim.  Voltaire,  speak- 
ing of  it,  says,  '  The  conquerors 
had  about  5000  killed  and 
8000  wounded,  the  greater  part 
being  on  the  side  of  Prince 
Eugene.  The  French  army 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed  : 
of  60,000  men   so    long    vie- 
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torious,  there  never  assembled 
more  than  12,000  effective. 
About  12,000  killed,  14,000 
prisoners,  all  the  cannon,  a 
prodigious  number  of  colours 
and  standards,  all  the  tents 
and  equipages,  the  general  of 
the  army  and  1200  officers  of 
mark,  in  the  power  of  the 
conqueror,  signalized  that  day ! 
The  fugitives  dispersed  in  all 
directions  :  more  than  a  hun- 
dred leagues  of  country  were 
lost  in  less  than  one  month. 
The  whole  of  Bavaria,  falling 
under  the  yoke  of  the  em- 
peror, experienced  all  the  rig- 
our of  the  irritated  Austrian 
government,  and  all  the  rapa- 
city and  barbarity  of  a  victorious 
soldiery.  The  elector,  flying 
for  refuge  to  Brussels,  met  on 
the  road  his  brother,  the  elector 
of  Cologne,  driven,  like  himself, 
out  of  his  state.  They  embraced 
in  a  flood  of  tears.  Astonish- 
ment and  consternation  seized 
the  court  of  Versailles,  so  long 
accustomed  to  prosperity.  The 
news  of  the  defeat  arrived  there 
in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicings 
for  the  birth  of  a  great-grandson 
of  Louis  XIV.  Nobody  dared  to 
inform  the  king  of  so  cruel  a 
truth.  Madame  de  Maintenon 
was  obliged  to  tell  his  Majesty 
that  he  was  no  longer  invincible^ 
Thus  at  a  single  blow  Marl- 
borough destroyed  the  proud 
army  of  France,  which  was  to 
have  seized  upon  Vienna,  de- 
stroyed the  empire,  and  placed 
all  Germany  under  the  feet  of 
Louis. 

It  appeared  from  every  cir- 


cumstance of  the  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  antece- 
dent to  the  glorious  battle  of 
Blenheim,  that  he  was  resolved 
either  to  conquer  or  die  on  the 
field ;  and  a  short  time  before 
the  action  commenced,  he  de- 
voted himself  with  great  solem- 
nity to  the  almighty  Lord  and 
Ruler  of  Hosts,  in  the  presence 
of  his  chaplain,  and  received 
the  sacrament.  When  the  battle 
was  concluded,  his  Grace  ob- 
served that  he  believed  he  had 
prayed  more  that  day  than  all 
the  chaplains  in  the  army. 

Napoleon  had  the  very  high- 
est opinion  of  Marlborough, 
whom  he  always  spoke  of  as 
one  of  the  first  captains  of  any 
age  or  country.  His  career 
was  indeed  astonishing,  and  may 
well  have  excited  the  admiration 
of  his  immortal  successor.  He 
never  besieged  a  town  which  he 
did  not  take,  and  he  never 
fought  a  battle  which  he  did 
not  gain.  Pie  was  never  supe- 
rior, .and  generally  inferior,  to 
his  opponents.  At  the  head  of 
a  mixed  army  of  six  nations,  he 
communicated  a  united  spirit 
to  the  whole  mass,  and  rendered 
them  invincible. 


ROBERT  CLIVE. 

It  was  in  a  very  different 
sphere  from  that  of  Marlborough 
that  Robert  Clive  displayed  his 
military  genius.  It  is  related  of 
this  successful  general  and  able 
politician,  that  when  a  boy  he 
was  uncommonly  active,  but  ex- 
tremely unlucky.     An  exception 
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to  his  juvenile  bad  luck  was  long 
remembered  at  Drayton,  where 
he  went  to  school,  and  plagued 
the  town's-people  not  a  little 
with  his  playful  extravagances. 
One  day  they  were  much  alarmed 
at  seeing  young  Clive  climb  up 
the  spire  of  the  turret,  and  seat 
himself  with  great  composure 
astride  the  weathercock.  After 
displaying  a  few  antic  tricks,  to 
show  his  courage  and  dexterity, 
he  came  down  with  as  much 
agility  as  he  had  ascended,  and 
without  encountering  the  slight- 
est accident. 

All  who  beheld  the  boy  were 
filled  with  wonder  at  his  perilous 
daring,  though  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  occurred  to  any- 
body as  being  what  it  certainly 
was — a  strong  omen  of  his  aspir- 
ing genius  and  future  rise  in 
life.  He  was  regarded,  indeed, 
as  a  very  arch  youth,  but  of 
too  unsteady  a  temperament  to 
promise  success  in  airy  course 
of  Hfe  which  should  depend  on 
his  own  perseverance.  It  was 
this  consideration  probably  that 
induced  his  father  to  get  him 
recommended,  on  his  leaving 
school,  to  the  directors  of  the 
East  India  Company,  in  whose 
service  he  went  in  the  capacity 
of  a  writer  to  India.  It  appears 
that  there  also  he  was  considered 
as  a  person  but  indifferently 
qualified  to  get  forward  by  his 
cnvn  abilities.  How  much  he 
subsequently  belied  all  these 
anticipations  every  one  knows. 

The  battle  of  Plassey,  CHve's 
greatest  victory,  may  be  said  to 
have  decided  that  the  English 


should  be  masters  of  India. 
It  was  fought  on  the  5  th  of 
February  1757.  The  engage- 
ment has  been  described  by  the 
graphic  pen  of  Lord  Macaulay, 
and  to  it  we  are  indebted  for  the 
following  lively  description : — 

Surajah  Dowlah,  Clive's  op- 
ponent, assembled  his  whole 
force,  and  marched  to  encounter 
the  English.  It  had  been  agreed 
that  Meer  Jaffier  should  separate 
himself  from  the  Nabob  and 
,  carry  over  his  division  to  Clive. 
But  as  the  decisive  moment 
approached,  the  fears  of  the 
conspirator  overcame  his  ambi- 
tion. Clive  had  advanced  to 
Cossimbuzar :  the  Nabob  lay 
with  a  mighty  power  a  few  miles 
off  from  Plassey ;  and  still 
Meer  Jaffier  delayed  to  fulfil  his 
engagement,  and  returned  eva- 
sive answers  to  the  earnest 
remonstrances  of  the  English 
general. 

Clive  was  in  a  painfully 
anxious  situation.  He  could 
place  no  confidence  in  the 
sincerity  or  in  the  courage  of 
his  confederate;  and  whatever 
confidence  he  might  place  in 
his  own  military  talents,  and  in 
the  valour  and  discipline  of  his 
troops,  it  was  no  light  thing  to 
engage  an  army  twenty  times 
as  numerous  as  his  own.  Before 
him  lay  a  river  over  which  it 
was  easy  to  advance,  but  over 
which,  if  things  went  ill,  not 
one  of  his  little  band  would 
ever  return. 

On  this  occasion,  for  th© first 
and  for  the  last  time,  his  daunt- 
less  spirit  during  a  few  hours 
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shrank  from  the  fearful  respon- 
sibiHty  of  making  a  decision. 
He  called  a  council  of  war. 
The  majority  pronounced 
against  fighting,  and  Clive  de- 
clared his  concurrence  with  the 
majority.  Long  afterwards,  he 
said  that  he  had  never  called 
but  one  council  of  war,  and 
that  if  he  had  taken  the 
advice  of  that  council,  the 
British  would  never  have  been 
masters  of  Bengal.  But  scarcely 
had  the  meeting  broken  up, 
when  he  was  himself  again.  He 
retired  alone  under  the  shade 
of  some  trees,  and  passed  near 
an  hour  there  in  thought.  He 
came  back  determined  to  put 
everything  to  the  hazard,  and 
gave  orders  that  all  should  be 
in  readiness  for  passing  the  river 
on  the  morrow. 

The  river  was  passed ;  and 
at  the  close  of  a  toilsome  day's 
march,  the  army,  long  after 
sunset,  took  up  its  quarters  in 
a  grove  of  mango-trees  near 
Plassey,  within  a  mile  of  the 
enemy.  Clive  was  unable  to 
sleep :  he  heard  through  the 
whole  night  the  sound  of  drums 
and  cymbals  from  the  vast 
camp  of  the  Nabob.  It  is  not 
strange  that  even  his  stout  heart 
should  now  and  then  have 
sunk,  when  he  reflected  against 
what  odds  and  for  what  a  prize 
he  was  in  a  few  hours  to  con- 
tend. 

Nor  was  the  rest  of  Surajah 
Dowlah  more  peaceful.  His 
mind,  at  once  weak  and  stormy, 
was  distracted  by  wild  and  hor- 
rible apprehensions.     Appalled 


by  the  greatness  and  nearness 
of  the  crisis,  distrusting  his 
captains,  dreading  every  one 
who  approached  him,  dreading 
to  be  left  alone,  he  sat  gloomily 
in  his  tent,  haunted,  a  Greek 
poet  would  have  said,  by  the 
furies  of  those  who  had  cursed 
him  with  their  last  breath  in  the 
Black  Hole. 

The  day  broke, — the  day 
which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of 
India.  At  sunrise,  the  army  of 
the  Nabob,  pouring  through 
many  openings  of  the  camp,  be- 
gan to  move  towards  the  grove 
where  the  English  lay. 

Forty  thousand  infantry,  armed 
with  firelocks,  pikes,  swords, 
bows,  and  arrows,  covered  the 
plain.  They  were  accompanied 
by  fifty  pieces  of  ordnance  of 
the  largest  size,  each  tugged 
by  a  long  team  of  white  oxen, 
and  each  pushed  on  behind  by 
an  elephant.  Some  smaller 
guns  under  the  direction  of  a 
few  French  auxiliaries  were 
perhaps  more  formidable.  The 
cavalry  were  15,000,  drawn, 
not  from  the  effeminate  popu- 
lation of  Bengal,  but  from  the 
bolder  race  which  inhabits  the 
northern  provinces ;  and  the 
practised  eye  of  Clive  could 
perceive  that  both  the  men  and 
the  horses  were  more  powerful 
than  those  of  the  Carnatic. 

The  force  which  Clive  had  to 
oppose  to  this  great  multitude 
consisted  of  only  3000  men. 
But  of  these  nearly  a  thou- 
sand were  English,  and  all 
were  led  by  English  officers, 
and  trained  in  the  English  dis- 
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cipline.  Conspicuous  in  the 
ranks  of  the  little  army  were 
the  men  of  the  thirty-ninth  regi- 
ment, which  still  bears  on  its 
colours,  amidst  many  honour- 
able additions  won  under  Wel- 
lington in  Spain  and  Gascony, 
the  name  of  Plassey,  and  the 
proud  motto.  Primus  in  Indis. 

The  battle  commenced  with  a 
cannonade,  in  which  the  artillery 
of  the  Nabob  did  scarcely  any 
execution,  while  the  few  field- 
pieces  of  the  English  produced 
great  effect.  Several  of  the  most 
distinguished  officers  in  Surajah 
Dowlah's  service  fell.  Discord 
began  to  spread  through  his 
ranks.  His  own  terror  in- 
creased every  moment.  One 
of  the  conspirators  urged  on 
him  the  expediency  of  retreat- 
ing. The  insidious  advice, 
agreeing  as  it  did  with  what  his 
own  terrors  had  suggested,  was 
readily  received.  He  ordered 
his  army  to  fall  back,  and  the 
order  decided  his  fate. 

Clive  snatched  the  moment, 
and  ordered  his  troops  to 
advance.  The  confused  and 
dispirited  multitude  gave  way 
before  the  onset  of  disciplined 
valour.  No  mob  attacked  by 
regular  soldiery  were  ever  more 
completely  routed.  The  little 
band  of  Frenchmen,  who  alone 
ventured  to  confront  the  Eng- 
lish, were  swept  down  the 
stream  of  fugitives. 

In  an  hour,  the  forces  of 
Surajah  Dowlah  were  dispersed, 
never  to  re-assemble.  Only  500 
of  the  vanquished  were  slain; 
but   their  camp,    their    guns, 


their  baggage,  innumerable 
waggons,  innumerable  cattle, 
remained  in  the  power  of  the 
conquerors.  With  the  loss 
of  twenty-two  soldiers  killed 
and  fifty  wounded,  Clive  had 
scattered  an  army  of  near 
60,000  men,  and  subdued  an 
empire  larger  and  more  popu- 
lous than  Great  Britain. 

'  Clive,'  says  Lord  Macaulay, 
'committed  many  faults.  But 
his  faults,  when  Aveighed  against 
his  merits,  and  viewed  in  con^ 
nection  with  his  temptations, 
do  not  appear  to  us  to  deprive 
him  of  his  right  to  an  honour- 
able place  in  the  estimation  of 
posterity. 

'From  his  first  visit  to  India 
dates  the  renown  of  the  English 
arms  in  the  East.  Till  he  ap- 
peared, his  countrymen  were 
despised  as  mere  pedlars,  while 
the  French  were  revered  as  a 
people  formed  for  victory  and 
command.  His  courage  and 
capacity  dissolved  the  charm. 
With  the  defence  of  Arcot  com- 
mences that  long  series  of  Ori- 
ental triumphs  which  closes  with 
the  fall  of  Ghizni. 

'  Nor  must  we  forget  that  lie 
was  only  twenty-five  years  old 
when  he  approved  himself  ripe 
for  military  command.  This  is 
a  rare  if  not  a  singular  distmc- 
tion.  It  is  true  that  Alexander, 
Conde,  and  Charles  the  Twelfth 
won  great  battles  at  a  still  earlier 
age ;  but  those  princes  were 
surrounded  by  veteran  generals 
of  distinguished  skill,  to  whose 
suggestions  must  be  attributed 
the   victories  of  Granicus,    of 
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Rocroi,  and  of  Narva.  Clive, 
an  inexperienced  youth,  had 
yet  more  experience  than  any 
of  those  who  served  under  him. 
He  liad  to  form  himself,  to  form 
his  officers,  and  to  form  his 
army.  The  only  man,  as  far  as 
we  recollect,  who  at  an  equally 
early  age  gave  equal  proof  of 
talents  for  war,  was  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.' 

GENERAL  JAMES  WOLFE. 

General  James  Wolfe  was 
born  at  Westerham,  in  Kent,  in 
the  year  1726.  His  father  was 
a  general,  and  young  Wolfe 
entered  the  army  at  a  very  early 
age. 

The  fame  which  General 
Wolfe  acquired  at  the  siege 
of  Louisburg,  the  surrender  of 
which  was  principally  owing  to 
his  bravery  and  skill,  pointed 
him  out  to  Mr.  Pitt  as  the  most 
proper  to  command  the  army 
destined  to  attack  Quebec,  al- 
though he  was  not  more  than 
thirty-three  years  of  age. 

Quebec  was  the  capital  of 
the  French  dominions  in  North 
America.  It  was  well  fortified, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  country 
hostile  to  the  Enghsh,  and  de- 
fended by  an  army  of  20,000 
men,  regulars  and  militia,  be- 
sides a  considerable  number  of 
Indians. 

The  troops  intended  for  this 
expedition  consisted  of  ten  bat- 
talions, making  together  about 
seven  thousand  men.  Such 
was  the  force  sent  to  oppose 
three  times  their  own  number, 


defended  by  fortifications,  in 
a  country  altogether  unknown, 
and  in  a  season  of  the  year 
very  unfavourable  for  military 
operations.  But  this  little 
army  was  always  sanguine  of 
success  ;  for  it  was  commanded 
by  General  Wolfe,  who  had  at- 
tached the  troops  so  much  to 
his  person,  and  inspired  them 
with  such  resolution  and  steadi- 
ness in  the  execution  of  their 
duty,  that  nothing  seemed  too 
difficult  to  accomplish. 

On  the  13th  of  September 
1759,  the  grand  attack  on 
Quebec  was  made.  General 
Wolfe  landed  his  army  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence.  The  difficulty  of 
ascending  the  hill  was  so  great, 
that  the  soldiers,  not  being  able 
to  go  two  abreast,  were  obliged 
to  pull  themselves  up  by  the 
stumps  and  boughs  of  trees  that 
covered  the  declivity. 

The  French  commenced  the 
battle  with  a  brisk  fire  of  mus- 
ketry. Wolfe  ordered  his  men 
to  reserve  their  fire  till  they 
were  within  forty  yards  of  the 
enemy.  They  then  attacked 
with  great  fury,  and  the  French 
gave  way. 

In  the  commencement  of 
the  battle.  General  Wolfe  was 
wounded  in  the  wrist  by  a 
musket-ball :  he  wrapped  his 
handkerchief  round  it,  and  con- 
tinued to  give  his  orders  with 
his  usual  calmness  and  perspi- 
cuity. Towards  the  end  of  the 
engagement  he  received  another 
wound  in  the  breast,  which 
obliged  him  to  retire   behind 
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the  rear  rank.  Here  he  laid 
himself  down  on  the  ground. 
Soon  after,  a  shout  was  heard, 
and  one  of  the  ofificers  near  him 
exclaimed,  '  See  how  they  run  ! ' 

The  dying  hero  asked  with 
some  emotion,  '  Who  run  ? ' 

'  The  enemy,'  replied  the 
officer ;  '  they  give  way  every- 
where.' 

The  general  then  said,  'Pray, 
do  one  of  you  run  to  Colonel 
Burton,  and  tell  him  to  march 
Webb's  regiment  with  all  speed 
down  to  Charles  River,  to  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  the  fugitives 
from  the  bridge.  Now,  God  be 
praised,  I  shall  die  happy.' 

He  then  turned  on  his  side, 
and  immediately  expired. 

It  is  a  circumstance  not  gene- 
rally known,  but  believed  by  the 
army  which  served  under  Gene- 
ral Wolfe,  that  his  death-wound 
was  not  received  by  the  common 
chance  of  war,  but  given  by  a 
deserter  from  his  own  regiment. 
The  cause  of  this  treacherous  act 
is  said  to  have  been  as  follows : — 
The  general  perceived  one  of  the 
sergeants  of  his  regiment  strike  a 
man  under  arms  (an  act  against 
which  he  had  given  particular 
orders),  and  knowing  the  man  to 
be  a  good  soldier,  reprimanded 
the  aggressor  with  some  warmth, 
and  threatened  to  reduce  him  to 
the  ranks.  This  so  far  incensed 
the  sergeant,  that  he  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  deserting  to  the 
enemy,  where  he  premeditated 
the  means  of  destroying  the 
general,  which  he  effected  by 
being  placed  in  the  enemy's  left 
wing,  which  was  directly  opposed 


to  the  right  of  the  British  line, 
where  Wolfe  commanded  in 
person,  and  where  he  was  marked 
out  by  the  miscreant,  who  was 
provided  with  a  rifle  piece,  and 
unfortunately  effected  his  dia- 
bolical purpose. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  French 
army,  the  deserters  were  all  re- 
moved to  Crown  Point,  which 
being  afterwards  suddenly  in- 
vested and  taken  by  the  British 
army,  the  whole  of  the  garrison 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  captors. 
The  sergeant  was  hanged  for 
desertion ;  but  before  the  execu- 
tion of  his  sentence,  he  confessed 
the  facts  above  recited. 

Another  account  of  Wolfe's 
death  is  slightly  different  from 
that  given  above.  It  states  that 
when  he  received  his  death- 
wound,  his  principal  care  was 
that  he  should  not  be  seen  to 
fall.  '  Support  me,'  said  he  to 
such  as  were  near  him  \  'let  not 
my  brave  soldiers  see  me  drop. 
The  day  is  ours  ;  oh,  keep  it ! ' 
and  with  these  words  he  expired. 

A  curious  story  is  told  of  the 
circumstances  attending  Wolfe's 
appointment  to  the  command  of 
the  expedition  against  Quebec. 

On  the  day  before  his  em- 
barkation, Pitt,  desirous  of  giv- 
ing his  last  verbal  instructions, 
invited  him  to  dinner  at  Hayes. 
The  only  other  guest  was  Lord 
Temple.  As  the  evening  ad- 
vanced, Wolfe,  heated  perhaps 
by  his  own  aspiring  thoughts 
and  the  unwonted  society  of 
statesmen,  broke  forth  in  a  strain 
of  gasconade  and  bravado.  He 
drew  his  sword,  and  rapped  the 
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table  with  it ;  he  flourished  it 
round  the  room,  and  he  talked 
of  the  mighty  things  which  that 
sword  was  to  achieve.  The  two 
ministers  sat  aghast  at  an  exhi- 
bition so  unusual  from  any  man 
of  real  sense  and  spirit;  and 
when  at  last  Wolfe  had  taken 
his  leave,  and  his  carriage  was 
heard  to  roll  from  the  door,  Pitt 
seemed  for  the  moment  shaken 
in  the  right  opinion  which  his 
deliberate  judgment  had  formed 
of  the  young  officer.  He  lifted  up 
his  eyes  and  arms,  and  exclaimed 
to  Lord  Temple  :  '  Good  God  ! 
that  I  should  have  entrusted  the 
fate  of  the  country  and  of  the 
administration  to  such  hands  ! ' 
It  seems  that  Wolfe  had  par- 
taken most  sparingly  of  wine,  so 
his  conduct  could  not  have  been 
the  effect  of  any  excess.  The 
incident  affords  a  striking  proof 
how  much  a  fault  of  manner 
may  obscure  and  disparage  high 
excellence  of  mind.  It  confirms 
Wolfe's  own  avowal,  that  he  was 
not  seen  to  advantage  in  the 
common  occurrences  of  life,  and 
shows  how  shyness  may,  at  in- 
tervals, rush  as  it  were  for  refuge 
into  the  opposite  extreme.  And 
it  should  also  lead  us  to  view 
such  defects  of  manner  with  in- 
dulgence, as  proving  that  they 
may  co-exist  with  the  highest 
ability  and  the  purest  virtue. 

A  pleasanter  story  to  tell  is 
the  following  : — The  father  of  a 
friend  of  Samuel  Lover,  a  Mr. 
Robinson,  was  engaged  at  the 
storming  of  Quebec,  and  the 
night  before  the  memorable 
action,  was  in  command  of  a 


ship's  boat  immediately  follow- 
ing that  of  the  general,  whom  he 
listened  to  reciting  a  poem  with 
a  peculiar  force  of  utterance. 
On  his  desiring  his  sailors  to 
pull  nearer,  he  discovered  the 
verses  to  be  Gray's  Elegy,  and 
on  the  general  concluding  it, 
heard  him  observe,  'I  would 
rather  be  known  to  posterity  as 
the  author  of  those  lines,  than 
possess  the  honour,  great  as  it 
would  be,  of  beating  the  French 
to-morrow.' 

GENERAL  ELLIOT. 

General  Elliot's  great  exploit 
was  the  defence  of  Gibraltar 
against  the  forces  of  Spain  in 
1 78 1-2.  Rightly  to  understand 
this  notable  deed,  we  must  be 
permitted  to  retrace  our  steps 
well-nigh  a  century,  and  see  how 
the  fortress  came  into  our  hands. 

The  very  name  of  Gibraltar 
revives  in  the  bosom  of  every 
Briton  the  spark  of  military 
ardour.  It  is  justly  considered 
as  the  brightest  jewel  of  the 
British  crown,  which  no  boon, 
however  splendid  and  valuable, 
could  induce  the  nation  inglo- 
riously  to  barter.  The  import- 
ance of  this  fortress,  which  is 
considered  by  Europe  as  the 
key  to  the  Mediterranean,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  duly 
estimated  by  the  Spaniards  until 
they  lost  it :  not  even  by  the 
English,  who  became  masters  of 
it  more  through  accident  than 
design.  Sir  George  Rooke  had, 
in  the  year  1704,  been  sent  into 
the  Mediterranean  with  a  strong 
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fleet,  to  assist  Charles,  Archduke 
of  Austria,  but  was  so  Hmited 
by  instructions  as  to  be  unable 
to  effect  any  enterprise  of  im- 
portance. Unwilling  to  return 
to  England  with  a  powerful  squa- 
dron without  having  achieved 
something,  he  called  a  council 
of  war,  and  it  was  determined 
to  attack  Gibraltar. 

On  the  2ist  of  July  1704 
the  fleet  reached  the  bay,  and 
1800  men,  English  and  Dutch, 
commanded  by  the  Prince  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  were  imme- 
diately landed  on  the  isthmus. 
On  the  23d,  the  ships  com- 
menced a  brisk  cannonade  on 
the  new  mole,  which  in  five  or 
six  hours  drove  the  enemy  from 
their  guns  in  every  quarter,  but 
more  completely  from  the  new 
mole  head.  Captain  Whitaker, 
with  thearmedboats,  wasordered 
to  possess  himself  of  that  post  j 
but  Captains  Hicks  and  Jumper, 
who  lay  with  their  ships  nearest 
the  mole,  eager  to  share  in  every 
part  of  the  glory,  pushed  ashore 
in  their  barges  before  the  other 
ships  could  come  up.  On  their 
landing,  the  Spaniards  sprung  a 
mine  upon  them,  which  blew 
up  the  fortifications,  killed  two 
lieutenants  and  forty  men,  and 
wounded  sixty.  The  assailants, 
however,  kept  possession  of  the 
work,  and  being  joined  by  Cap- 
tain Whitaker,  boldly  advanced, 
and  took  a  small  bastion  half- 
way betwixt  the  mole  and  the 
town.  The  Marquis  de  Salines, 
who  was  governor,  being  again 
summoned,  thought  proper  to 
surrender,  and  the  British  colours 


for  the  first  time  waved  over  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar. 

No  sooner  were  the  Spaniards 
acquainted  with  the  loss  of  this 
important  fortress,  than  they 
made  every  effort  to  regain  it. 
Foiled  in  several  attempts,  they 
formed  the  extravagant  and  des- 
perate scheme  of  surprising  the 
garrison,  although  a  British 
admiral  was  then  before  the 
town.  On  the  31st  of  Octo- 
ber, 500  volunteers  took  an 
oath  never  to  return  till  they 
had  planted  the  Spanish  flag 
on  the  battlements  of  Gibral- 
tar. This  forlorn  hope  was 
conducted  by  a  goatherd  to  the 
south  side  of  the  rock,  near  the 
Cave  guard.  They  mounted 
the  rock,  and  during  the  first 
night  lodged  themselves  unper- 
ceived  in  St.  Michael's  cave. 
On  the  succeeding  night  they 
scaled  Charles  the  Fifth's  wall, 
and  surprised  and  massacred  the 
guard  at  Middle  Hill.  By  the 
assistance  of  ropes  and  ladders, 
they  got  up  several  hundreds  of 
the  party  appointed  to  support 
them ;  but  being  by  this  opera- 
tion discovered,  a  strong  de- 
tachment of  grenadiers  marched 
up  from  the  town,  and  attacked 
them  with  such  spirit,  that 
160  of  them  were  killed  or 
forced  over  the  precipice,  and 
a  colonel  and  thirty  officers 
with  the  remainder,  taken  pri- 
soners. 

Since  that  period,  several  at- 
tacks have  been  made  on  Gib- 
raltar with  no  better  success  • 
but  the  greatest  of  all  was  the 
memorable  siege  already  alluded 
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to  of  1781-2,  when  France  and 
Spain  brought  before  it  the 
most  tremendous  force  ever  em- 
ployed in  any  modern  siege. 
General  Elliot,  whose  name  has 
been  immortalized  and  identi- 
fied with  the  event,  was  at  this 
time  governor  of  Gibraltar,  with 
a  garrison  of  nearly  6000  men. 
The  Spanish  army,  consisting  of 
14,000,  was  encamped  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  the  gates, 
and  had  constructed  the  most 
extensive  works.  These  General 
Elliot  determined  if  possible  to 
destroy ;  and  accordingly,  on 
the  night  of  the  2  7th  of  Novem- 
ber, a  sortie  was  made  from  the 
garrison ;  the  enemy  were  sur- 
prised, and  their  works  set  on 
fire  and  blown  up.  All  this  was 
effected  in  less  than  two  hours, 
and  with  the  loss  of  one  man 
only,  who,  being  the  first  to 
mount  a  battery,  encountered 
the  Spanish  captain  of  artillery, 
whom  he  wounded;  but  being 
wounded  also,  he  could  not  be 
got  off  before  the  flames  had 
reached  him.  The  works  thus 
destroyed  had  cost  the  Spaniards 
the  enormous  sum  of  thirteen 
millions  of  large  piastres,  equal 
to  three  millions  sterling. 

The  Spanish  monarch,  morti- 
fied at  the  disgrace  brought  on 
his  arms,  and  the  great  loss  that 
he  had  sustained  by  this  sortie, 
pubhcly  declared  his  determina- 
tion to  have  Gibraltar  at  all 
events,  cost  what  it  would.  It 
was  now  determined  to  make 
the  grand  attack  by  sea  and  land 
which  had  been  so  long  pro- 
jected ;    and  the  command  of 


this  mighty  enterprise  was  given 
to  the  Duke  de  Crillon.  From 
the  arrival  of  this  commander, 
the  most  active  preparations 
were  made  in  constructing  bat- 
teries, which,  however,  were 
frequently  destroyed  by  the 
garrison.  The  whole  force  of 
the  allied  crowns  seemed  to  have 
been  concentrated  in  this  spot ; 
and  such  a  naval  and  military 
spectacle  is  scarcely  to  be 
equalled  in  the  annals  of  war. 
Their  naval  force  consisted  of 
forty-four  large  ships  of  the  line, 
three  inferior  two-deckers,  ten 
battering  ships,  five  bomb- 
ketches,  a  great  number  of  gun 
and  mortar  boats,  a  large  floating 
battery,  many  armed  vessels,  and 
nearly  300  boats.  The  land 
batteries  were  furnished  with 
246  pieces  of  cannon,  mor- 
tars, and  howitzers ;  and  the 
combined  army  now  amounted 
to  40,000. 

On  the  13th  of  September  the 
grand  attack  was  made  by  sea, 
and  met  by  the  garrison  by  a 
brisk  fire  of  red-hot  balls.  After 
a  few  hours,  the  admiral's  ship 
was  observed  to  smoke,  and 
eight  more  of  the  ships  took  fire 
in  succession.  Several  of  the 
battering  shijDs  exploded  in  the 
course  of  the  following  day  :  the 
remaining  eight  ships  also  blew 
up  with  terrible  explosions. 
Brigadier  Curtis,  with  his  squa- 
dron of  gunboats,  exerted  him- 
self most  gallantly  in  the  cause 
of  humanity,  and  saved  up- 
wards of  300  persons  from  the 
ships  which  were  on  fire,  who 
must  otherwise  inevitably  have 
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perished.  Lord  Howe  after- 
wards arrived  with  a  fleet,  and 
reinforced  the  garrison.  The 
Spaniards,  after  the  failure  of 
their  grand  attack,  kept  up  a 
petty  warfare  until  February 
1782,  when  the  news  of  pre- 
liminaries of  a  general  peace 
having  been  signed  at  Paris 
terminated  hostilities. 

A  few  particulars  of  the  siege 
are  worth  giving  : — 

By  the  heavy  bombardment, 
the  town  was  almost  totally  laid 
in  ruins,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  effects  belonging  to  the 
inhabitants  were  destroyed ;  but 
the  loss  of  life  was  much  less 
than  could  have  been  expected ; 
and  many  instances  are  related 
of  very  extraordinary  escapes 
from  the  destructive  power  of 
the  bombshells,  which  it  seems 
difficult  to  account  for.  A 
corporal  had  the  muzzle  of  his 
firelock  closed,  and  the  barrel 
twisted  like  a  French  horn,  by  a 
shell,  without  any  injury  to  his 
person.  A  shell  happened  to 
fall  into  a  tent  where  two  soldiers 
were  asleep,  without  waking 
them  by  its  fall ;  a  sergeant  in 
an  adjacent  tent  heard  it,  and 
ran  nearly  forty  yards  to  a  place 
of  safety,  when  he  recollected 
the  situation  of  his  comrades. 
Thinking  the  shell  had  fallen 
blind,  he  returned  and  awakened 
them ;  both  immediately  rose, 
but  cdntinued  by  the  place  de- 
bating on  the  narrow  escape  they 
had  had,  when  the  shell  exploded, 
and  forced  them  with  great  vio- 
lence against  a  garden  wall. 

On  New  Year's  day  1782,  an 


officer  of  artillery  observed  a 
shell  falling  towards  the  place 
where  he  stood,  and  got  behind 
a  traverse  for  protection.  This 
he  had  scarcely  done,  when  the 
shell  fell  into  the  traverse,  and 
instantly  entangled  him  in  the 
rubbish.  One  of  the  guard, 
named  Martin,  observing  his 
distress,  generously  risked  his 
own  life  in  defence  of  his  officer, 
and  ran  to  extricate  him  :  finding 
his  own  efforts  ineffectual,  he 
called  for  assistance,  when  an- 
other of  the  guard  joining  him, 
they  relieved  the  officer  from 
his  situation,  and  almost  the 
same  instant  the  shell  burst, 
and  the  traverse  was  levelled  to 
the  ground.  Martin  was  after- 
wards promoted  and  rewarded 
by  the  governor,  who  told  him 
at  the  same  time  that  he  should 
equally  have  noticed  him  for 
attending  to  a  comrade.  A 
shell  happening  to  fall  into  the 
room  where  Ensign  Mackenzie, 
of  the  73d  regiment,  was  sitting, 
carried  away  part  of  his  chair, 
and  fell  into  the  room  below,' 
where  it  burst,  lifting  him  and 
the  chair  into  the  air  from  the 
floor  without  further  injury. 

Two  boys  belonging  to  the 
Artificers'  Company  were  en- 
dowed with  such  wonderful 
strength  of  vision,  that  they 
could  see  the  shot  of  the  enemy 
in  the  air  almost  as  soon  as  it 
came  from  the  mouth  of  the  gun 
and  were  therefore  constantly 
placed  upon  some  part  of  the 
works,  to  give  notice  to  the  sol- 
diers of  the  approaching  danger. 

During  the  time  of  the  hottest 
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fire,  however,  the  men  were  so 
habituated  to  the  fall  of  shells 
and  shot  around  them,  that 
they  contracted  an  insensibility 
of  danger,  and  almost  required 
to  be  cautioned  by  their  officers 
to  avoid  the  explosion  of  a  shell 
when  lying  with  the  fuse  burn- 
ing at  their  feet.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  inattention,  they 
frequently  neglected  the  advice 
of  the  boys ;  and  their  neglect 
was  productive  of  fatal  effects. 
An  instance  of  this  happened  in 
the  Princess  Amelia's  battery, 
where  a  shot  thus  disregarded 
came  through  one  of  the  capped 
embrasures,  carried  off  one  of  the 
legs  from  each  of  three  soldiers, 
and  wounded  a  fourth  in  both. 
In  other  cases,  in  which  the  per- 
sons themselves  have  observed 
the  shot  or  shells  coming  to- 
wards them,  they  have  been 
fascinated  by  its  appearance, 
and  unable  to  move  from  the 
spot,  as  small  birds  are  said  to 
be  by  the  rattlesnake.  '  This 
sudden  arrest  of  the  faculties,' 
says  Captain  Drinkwater,  the 
able  historian  of  this  memorable 
siege,  '  was  nothing  uncommon ; 
several  instances  occurred  to  my 
own  observation,  where  men 
totally  free  have  had  their  senses 
so  engaged  by  a  shell  in  its  de- 
scent, that  though  sensible  of 
their  danger,  even  so  far  as  to 
cry  for  assistance,  they  had  been 
immovably  fixed  to  the  place. 
But  what  is  more  remarkable, 
these  men  have  so  instanta- 
neously recovered  themselves 
on  its  fall  to  the  ground,  as  to 
remove  to  a  place  of  safety  be- 


fore the  shell  burst.'  In  this 
manner  Lieutenant  Lome  of  the 
1 2th  regiment  was  fascinated 
by  a  shot  which  he  saw  coming, 
but  had  not  the  power  to  re- 
move from  the  place  before  it 
fell  upon  him  and  took  off  his 

During  this  siege,  provisions 
became  very  dear,  partly  owing 
to  the  avarice  of  some  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  hoarded  up  and 
concealed  a  quantity  of  articles 
in  order  to  procure  an  advanced 
price.  This  so  enraged  some 
of  the  soldiers,  that  they  broke 
into  several  of  the  houses,  and 
committed  all  sorts  of  dissi- 
pation, waste,  and  extravagance, 
even  going  so  far  as  to  roast  a 
pig  by  a  fire  made  of  cinnamon. 

SIR  JOHN  MOORE. 

A  hero's  greatest  triumph 
sometimes  may  be  his  own  glori- 
ous death;  and  such  was  the  case 
with  Sir  John  Moore.  This 
estimable  warrior  had  been  sent 
to  Spain,  to  co-operate  with  the 
patriots  there  and  in  Portugal 
against  the  French  invaders  of 
the  Peninsula.  He  found  that 
the  whole  of  the  vast  opposing 
force  was  gathering  round  him, 
to  overwhelm  the  small  band 
under  his  leadership. 

A  rapid  retreat  to  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Spain  was  the  only 
chance  of  saving  the  English 
troops  from  destruction  or  sur- 
render. This  retreat  was  effected 
in  the  midst  of  the  severe  winter 
of  1808-9,  through  the  rugged 
country   of  Galicia;  and  it  is 
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almost  unparalleled  in  military 
history  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
retiring  army. 

Moore  at  last  reached  Co- 
runna,  closely  pursued  by  supe- 
rior forces  under  Soult.  Tran- 
sports lay  in  the  harbour  to  re- 
ceive the  British  troops ;  but 
Soult  pressed  hastily  forward, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
effect  the  embarkation  without 
either  checking  the  enemy  by  a 
battle  or  entering  into  a  conven- 
tion. Moore  indignantly  spurned 
the  dishonourable  proposal  of  a 
convention,  and  on  the  i6th 
January  1809  drew  his  men 
out,  though  exhausted  and 
shattered  by  the  horrors  of  their 
retreat,  to  face  the  advancing 
French  before  Corunna. 

The  troops  did  their  duty, 
and  repulsed  Soult's  columns  at 
every  point  with  severe  loss  ; 
but  the  victory  was  dearly  pur- 
chased by  the  death  of  General 
Moore,  who  was  struck  down 
by  a  cannon-shot,  just  as  he 
had  called  on  the  42 d  High- 
landers to  'Remember  Egypt,' 
and  reminded  them  that '  though 
powder  was  short  they  had  their 
bayonets.' 

The  following  particulars  of 
the  death  of  Sir  John  Moore 
are  given  by  an  eye-witness  : — '  I 
met  the  general  on  the  evening 
of  the  1 6th  instant,  as  some 
soldiers  were  bringing  him  into 
Corunna,  supported  in  a  blanket 
with  sashes.  He  knew  me  im- 
mediately, though  it  was  almost 
dark,  squeezed  me  by  the  hand, 
and  said,  "  Do  not  leave  me." 
He  spoke  to  the  surgeons  on 


their  examining  his  wound,  but 
was  in  such  pain,  he  could  say 
but  little. 

'  After  some  time,  he  seemed 
very  anxious  to  speak  to  me, 
and  at  intervals  expressed  him- 
self as  follows.  The  first  ques- 
tion he  asked  was,  "  Are  the 
French  beaten  ?  "  which  inquiry 
he  repeated  to  all  those  he  knew 
as  they  entered  the  room.  On 
being  assured  by  all  that  the 
French  were  beaten,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  I  hope  the  people  of 
England  will  be  satisfied  —  I 
hope  my  country  will  do  me 
justice.  You  will  see  my  friends 
as  soon  as  you  possibly  can  ; 
tell  them  everything ;  say  to  my 
mother,"  here  his  voice  failed 
him — "  Flope — Hope — I  have 
much  to  say,  but  cannot  get  it 
out.  Is  Colonel  Grahame  and 
are  all  my  aides-de-camp  well? 
I  have  made  my  will,  and  have 
remembered  my  servants ;  Col^ 
borne  has  my  will  and  all  my 
papers." 

'  Major  Colborne,  his  principal 
aide-de-camp,  then  came  into  the 
room ;  he  spoke  most  kindly  to 
him,  and  then  said  to  me,  "  Re- 
member you  go  to and  tell 

him  it  is  my  request,  and  that 
I  expect  that  he  will  befriend 
Major  Colborne.  He  has  been 
long  with  me,  and  I  know  him 
most  worthy  of  it."  He  then 
asked  Major  Colborne  if  the 
French  were  beaten,  and  on 
being  told  they  were  repulsed 
on  every  point,  he  said  it  was 
a  great  satisfaction  in  his  last 
moments  to  know  he  had  beat 
the  French.     "  Is  General  Paget 
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in  tlie  room?"  he  asked.  On 
my  telling  him  he  was  not,  he 
said,  '  Remember  me  to  him.  I 
feel  n.yself  so  strong,  I  fear  I 
shall  te  long  dying :  I  am  in 
great  piin."  He  then  thanked 
the  doctors  for  their  attention. 
Captain;  Percy  and  Stanhope 
came  ino  the  room  ;  he  spoke 
kindly  tc  both,  and  asked  if  all 
his  aidei-de-camp  were  well. 
He  pres'.ed  my  hand  close  to 
his  body,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
died  witiout  a  struggle.  He 
told  me,  vhile  the  surgeons  were 
examinirg  his  wound,  "  You 
know  I  lave  always  wished  to 
die  this  my." ' 

When  te  news  arrived  in  this 
country  oithe  battle  of  Corunna, 
it  was  reeived  by  all  classes 
with  probund  emotion.  A 
British  amy  had  failed  in  its 
mission,  anl  had  been  compelled 
to  retreat  ii  the  depth  of  winter. 
But  the  conmander.  Sir  John 
Moore,  more  than  redeemed 
himself  frcn  any  censure  to 
which  he  /as  liable,  by  the 
abilityhedisilayed in  conducting 
the  troops  ^n  their  withdrawal 
to  the  coast  Our  army  was  in 
a  state  of  ;reat  wretchedness, 
but  the  pusuing  French  were 
still  more  niserably  off;  and 
when  the  allant  Moore  stood 
at  bay  at  Crunna,  he  gave  the 
enemyathoDughrepulse,  though 
at  the  expe:se  of  his  own  life. 

THE  DUK:  op  WELLINGTON. 

The  Duk  of  Wellington  might 
well  have  avolume  to  himself, 
so  far  as  te  brilliant  engage- 


ments in  which  he  took  part 
are  concerned.  But  we  must 
limit  ourselves  to  two — one  in 
1812,  and  the  other,  his  crown- 
ing victory,  Waterloo,  in  181 5. 

The  capture  of  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo,  in  the  former  year,  deserves 
to  rank  with  the  proudest  deeds 
of  the  British  army,  it  being 
probably  the  only  well  authenti- 
cated instance  of  a  retrenched 
breach,  fully  manned,  and  pre- 
pared for  defence,  being  carried 
by  an  effort  of  cool  and  delibe- 
rate courage  against  a  brave  and 
skilful  enemy.  Lord  Wellington, 
who  directed  the  siege,  observ- 
ing strong  indications  of  an  im- 
mediate advance  of  the  enemy 
to  relieve  the  place,  decided 
upon  giving  the  assault  as  soon 
as  the  breaches  should  be  judged 
practicable.  In  consequence, 
such  were  the  exertions  made 
to  push  forward  the  attack,  that 
two  good  breaches  were  effected 
on  the  thirteenth  day,  notwith- 
standing the  garrison  fired  above 
11,000  large  shells,  and  nearly 
an  equal  number  of  shot,  with- 
out a  single  round  being  fired 
against  the  defences  in  return. 
General  Picton's  division  was 
directed  to  assault  the  larger, 
and  General  Crawford's  division 
the  lesser,  whilst  the  demon- 
stration of  an  escalade,  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  garrison, 
was  directed  to  be  made  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  place  by  a 
body  of  the  Portuguese  under 
General  Pack.  At  9  a.m.,  the 
leading  brigade  of  each  division 
most  cheerfully  moved  forward, 
preceded  by  parties  of  sappers 
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carrying  some  hundreds  of  bags 
filled  with  hay,  which  they  threw 
into  the  ditch  to  lessen  its  depth. 
Major-General  M'Kinnon's  first 
descended  opposite  the  great 
breach,  at  which  moment  hun- 
dreds of  shells  and  various  com- 
bustibles, which  had  been  ar- 
ranged along  the  foot  of  the 
rubbish,  prematurely  exploded, 
and  exhausted  themselves  before 
the  troops  arrived  within  the 
sphere  of  their  action.  The  men 
gallantly  ascended  the  breach 
against  an  equally  gallant  resist- 
ance ;  and  it  was  not  until  after 
a  sharp  struggle  that  the  bayo- 
nets of  the  assailants  prevailed, 
and  gained  them  a  footing  on 
the  summit  of  the  rampart. 
There,  behind  an  interior  re- 
trenchment, the  garrison  re- 
doubled their  defensive  efforts ; 
but  nothing  could  long  resist 
the  ardour  of  the  attacking 
columns,  and  the  French  gave 
way  at  the  very  moment  that 
the  lesser  breach  was  forced ; 
then,  being  attacked  on  both 
flanks,  they  took  refuge  in  the 
town,  where  they  were  pursued 
from  house  to  house,  till  all  the 
survivors  were  made  prisoners. 

On  the  return  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba  in  March  1815,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the 
united  army  of  British,  Hano- 
verians, and  Belgians,  70,000 
strong,  formed  in  the  Nether- 
lands, to  resist  the  anticipated 
attacks  of  the  French  emperor. 
At  Waterloo  the  two  forces 
met. 

When,   after   the   victory  of 


Aumale,   in   which   Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France  was  wourded, 
he  called  his  generals  rourd  his 
bed  to  learn  what  had  occurred 
subsequently  to  his  leaviig  the 
field,  no  two  could  agre(  as  to 
the  course  of  the  very  e\ents  in 
which   they   had   been  actors ; 
and   the  king,  struck   vith  the 
difl[iculty  of  ascertaining  facts  so 
evident  and  recent,  ejflaimed, 
'  Voila  ce  que  c'est  Thstoire  ! ' 
Another  striking  instanbe  of  the 
same  kind  was  afforded  by  the 
memorable  battle  of  Vaterloo. 
If  there  is  any  fact  01   which 
one  might  expect  the  manimity 
of  witnesses,  it   woulc  be   the 
precise  hour  in  which  he  action 
commenced.  It  must  lave  been 
notorious  to  every  mai  in  both 
armies,  and    there  ould  exist 
no   motive   on   eithe   side  for 
misrepresentation ;    tesides,    at 
Waterloo,  where  the  whole   of 
each   army   was    visble,   there 
could   be    no    possiility,    one 
should  have  thought,3f  mistake ; 
and  yet  nothing  cai   be  more 
various  and  discordait  than  the 
statements  on  this  pint  with  re- 
gard to  the  battle  c  Waterloo. 
The  Duke  of  Welhgton  and 
Blucher   say     that  :he     battle 
commenced  about  ta  ;  General 
Alava,  who  never    uitted   the 
Duke's   side   during  the    early 
part  of  the  action,  srs  half-past 
eleven.     Drouet  anc  Bonaparte 
concur  in   stating   Velve,  and 
Ney  dates  the  comiencement 
at  one.    The  differete  must  be 
between  preliminary  kirmishing 
and  the  serious  attak ;  and  at 
such  times,  men  are  nore  likely 
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to  speak  at  random  than  from 
observation. 

During  the  action,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  everywhere  : 
always  where  the  struggle  was 
most  arduous,  in  the  hottest  fire, 
and  front  of  the  danger ;  he  was 
seen,  as  Waller  says  of  Lord 
Falkland — 

'  Exposing  his  all-knowing  breast 
Among  the  throng,  as  cheaply  as  the 
rest.' 

Never  were  his  exertions 
more  needful :  sometimes  he 
was  rallying  broken  infantry, 
sometimes  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  formed  squares.  No 
man,  indeed,  ever  had  more  con- 
fidence in  his  troops,  or  did 
more  justice  to  them.  *  When 
other  generals,'  he  said,  'com- 
mit an  error,  their  army  is  lost 
by  it,  and  they  are  sure  to  be 
beaten :  when  I  get  into  a  scrape, 
my  army  gets  me  out  of  it.'  The 
men  on  their  part  amplyreturned 
the  confidence  which  they  so 
well  deserved.  'Bless  thy  eyes!' 
said  a  soldier  in  Spain,  when 
Lord  Wellington  passed  by  him 
for  the  first  time  after  he  had  re- 
turned from  Cadiz  to  the  army, 
— '  Bless  thy  eyes !  I  had  rather 
see  thee  come  back  than  see 
10,000  men  come  to  help  us.' 
On  the  day  of  Waterloo,  both 
men  and  leaders  were  put  to 
the  proof:  none  of  their  former 
fields  of  glory,  many  as  they 
had  seen  together,  had  been  so 
stubbornly  contested  or  so 
dearly  won. 

The  great  object  of  Bonaparte, 
his  only  hope,  his  sure  means 
of  success,  was  to  overpower  the 


English  before  the  Prussians 
could  arrive  in  any  force  :  he 
therefore  made  a  perpetual  re- 
petition of  attacks  with  horse 
and  foot,  supported  by  the  whole 
of  his  artillery.  It  was  one  of 
those  great  efforts  by  which  he 
had  more  than  once  before  de- 
cided the  fate  of  a  campaign. 
Under  cover  of  as  tremendous 
a  cannonade  as  ever  was  wit- 
nessed upon  a  field  of  battle, 
he  formed  his  cavalry  into 
masses,  brought  up  the  whole 
of  the  elite  of  his  guards  with 
his  reserves,  and  made  an  at- 
tack on  the  British  centre,  which, 
if  it  had  been  possible  to  quell 
the  spirit  of  a  British  army,  would 
have  proved  successful.  Our 
cavalry  was  driven  to  the  rear 
of  our  infantry;  our  advanced 
artillery  was  taken.  Every  bat- 
talion was  instantly  in  squares  ; 
and  though  the  French  cavalry 
repeatedly  charged,  not  a  square 
was  broken.  More  than  once 
did  Wellington  throw  himself 
into  one  of  these  squares,  and 
await  the  result  of  a  charge,  in 
full  reliance  on  the  steadiness 
of  the  men,  and  ready  to  stand 
or  fall  with  them. 

When  the  Prussians  at  last 
made  their  appearance,  and  were 
passing  our  left  columns  in  their 
advance,  they  cheered  them  with 
that  exultation  which  the  deter- 
mination and  sure  hope  of  con- 
quering inspired,  and  all  their 
bands  played  'God  save  the 
King.'  Wellington  perceiving 
their  movements,  and  seeing 
the  confusion  of  the  enemy, 
took    that  great   and  decisive 
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step  which  crowned  his  glory 
and  saved  Europe.  He  ad- 
vanced with  the  greatest  celerity 
the  whole  line  of  his  infantry, 
supported  by  the  cavalry  and 
artillery;  he  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Foot  Guards,  and 
spoke  a  few  words  to  them, 
which  were  answered  by  a  gene- 
ral huzza;  and  then  leading 
them  on  himself,  the  attack  was 
made  at  all  points,  and  in  every 
point  with  the  most  perfect  suc- 
^  cess.  Sauve  piii  pent  was  now 
the  cry  in  Bonaparte's  army.  A 
total  rout  could  not  be  more 
fully  acknowledged  than  it  is  by 
his  own  account : — '  A  complete 
panic,'  he  says,  '  spread  at  once 
through  the  whole  field  of  battle  ; 
the  men  threw  themselves  in  the 
greatest  disorder  on  the  line  of 
communication ;  soldiers,  can- 
noniers,  caissons,  all  pressed  to 
this  point ;  the  Old  Guard,  which 
was  in  reserve,  was  infected,  and 
was  itself  hurried  along.  In  an 
instant  the  whole  army  was  no- 
thing but  a  mass  of  confusion ; 
all  the  soldiers,  of  all  arms,  were 
mixed  pell-mell,  and  it  was  ut- 
terly impossible  to  rally  a  single 
corps.' 

The  line  of  the  retreat,  says 
General  Gueisenau,  resembled 
the  sea-shore  after  some  great 
shipwreck ;  it  was  covered  with 
cannon,  caissons,  carriages,  bag- 
gage, arms,  and  wreck  of  every 
kind.  Those  of  the  enemy  who 
were  foremost  in  flight,  and  did 
not  expect  to  be  so  promptly 
pursued,  attempted  to  repose 
for  a  time ;  presently  the  Prus- 
sians were  upon  them,  and  thus 


they  were  driven  from  more  than 
nine  bivouacs.  In  some  villages 
they  seemed  to  recover  courage 
when  beholding  only  their  own 
numbers,  and  made  a  show  of 
maintaining  themselves ;  but 
when  they  heard  the  beating  of 
the  Prussian  drums,  or  the 
sound  of  the  Prussian  trumpet, 
their  panic  returned,  and  they 
renewed  their  flight,  or  ran  into 
the  houses,  where  they  were  cut 
down  or  made  prisoners.  Eight 
hundred  of  their  bodies  were 
found  lying  where  'they  had 
suffered  themselves  (it  is  a  Ger- 
man who  speaks)  to  be  cut  down 
like  cattle.'  General  Duheme, 
who  commanded  the  rear-guard, 
fell  in  this  place.  A  black  hussar 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's 
corps  sacrificed  him  to  his 
master's  memory.  '  The  duke 
fell  yesterday,'  said  the  Bruns- 
wicker,  '  and  thou  shalt  bite  the 
dust ; '  and  so  saying,  he  cut  him 
down. 

So  confident  was  Bonaparte 
of  success,  that  messengers  were 
actually  despatched  from  the 
field  to  announce  it.  On  the 
day  of  the  battle,  it  was  tele- 
graphed to  Boulogne  that  the 
emperor  had  gained  a  most 
complete  victory  over  the  united 
British  and  Prussian  armies, 
commanded  by  Wellington  and 
Blucher.  A  bulletin  extraordi- 
nary was  pubhshed  at  Lisle,  stat- 
ing that  the  emperor  himself, 
setting  the  example  in  the  war, 
had  fired  the  first  carbine,  and 
had  a  horse  killed  under  him ; 
that  his  astonishing  victories  of 
the  15th,  1 6th,  and   17th  June 
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were  exceeded  by  that  of  the 
1 8th,  in  which  he  had  taken 
30,000  prisoners.  One  account 
announced  his  entrance  into 
Brussels  ;  and  another  said  that 
tlie  cannons  were  roaring  from 
the  ramparts  of  the  French  for- 
tresses to  celebrate  that  event. 
Bonaparte  had  indeed  invited 
Marshal  Ney  to  sup  with  him 
that  night  at  Brussels ;  and  at 
six  in  the  evening,  he  is  said  to 
have  remarked  to  him  that  they 
should  yet  arrive  there  in  good 
time  to  keep  their  engagement. 
His  proclamations  to  the  Bel- 
gians upon  his  victory  were 
printed,  and  dated  from  the 
Palace  of  Laeken.  He  had,  in 
short,  prepared  everything  for 
victory,  nothing  for  defeat. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked, 
that  the  feeling  which  this 
battle  produced  in  England 
will  never  be  forgotten.  Ac- 
customed as  we  Avere  at  that 
time  to  victory,  upon  the  land 
as  well  as  upon  the  seas, 
since  the  star  of  Wellington 
had  risen ;  confident  as  we 
were  in  our  general  and  our 
army;  even  they  who  were 
most  assured  of  success,  and 
of  speedy  success,  dreamt  not 
of  success  so  signal,  so  sud- 
den, so  decisive.  The  glory 
of  all  former  fields  seemed 
to  fade  before  that  of  Waterloo. 
At  Cressy,  at  Poitiers,  at 
Agincourt,  the  ease  with  which 
victory  had  been  obtained  ap- 
peared to  detract  from  the  merit 
of  the  conquerors :  there  the 
multitude  of  the  enemy  had 
been  delivered  into  our  hands 


by  their  own  insolence  and  pre- 
sumption. Blenheim  had  been 
less  stubborn  in  its  conflict, 
less  momentous  in  its  conse- 
quences ;  and  all  the  previous 
actions  of  the  great  commander, 
from  Vimeira  or  from  Eastern 
Assaye  to  Toulouse,  now  seemed 
mere  preludes  to  this  last  and 
greatest  of  his  triumphs.  Heavy 
as  was  the  weight  of  private 
sorrow  which  it  brought  with  it, 
severe  as  was  the  public  loss  in 
the  fall  of  Picton  and  Ponsonby, 
and  of  so  many  others,  the 
flower  of  the  British  youth,  the 
pride  and  promise  of  the  British 
army,  still  the  nation  was  spared 
that  grief  which,  on  a  former 
occasion,  had  abated  the  joy 
of  the  multitude,  and  made 
thoughtful  spirits  almost  regret 
the  victory  of  Trafalgar.  The 
duke's  aides-de-camp,  men  en- 
deared to  him  by  their  long 
services  in  the  career  of  glory, 
and  by  their  personal  devotion 
to  him,  fell  killed  or  wounded, 
one  after  another.  Of  those 
who  accompanied  him  during 
this  '  agony  of  his  fame,'  his 
old  friend  the  Spanish  general 
Alava  was  the  only  one  who 
was  untouched,  either  in  his 
person  or  his  horse. 

During  the  scene  of  tumult 
and  carnage  which  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  presented  at  every 
moment  and  in  every  place, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  exposed 
his  person  with  a  freedom  which 
made  all  around  him  tremble 
for  that  life  on  which  it  was 
obvious  that  the  fate  of  the 
battle  depended.     There    was 
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scarcely  a  square  but  he  visited 
in  person,  encouraging  the  men 
by  his  presence,  and  the  officers 
by  his  directions. 

At  a  moment  when  the  duke 
was  very  far  advanced,observing 
the  enemy's  movements,  one  of 
his  aides-de-camp  ventured  to 
hint  that  he  was  exposing  himself 
too  much.  The  duke  answered 
with  noble  simplicity,  'I  know 
I  am ;  but  I  must  die,  or  see 
what  they  are  doing.' 

While  he  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  high  road  in  front  of 
Mont  St.  Jean,  several  guns 
were  levelled  against  him,  dis- 
tinguished as  he  was  by  his 
suite,  and  the  movements  of  the 
officers  who  were  passing  to 
and  fro  with  orders.  The  balls 
repeatedly  grazed  a  tree  near 
him,  when  he  observed,  '  That's 
good  practice  ;  I  think  they  fire 
better  than  in  Spain.' 

Riding  up  to  the  95th,  when 
in  front  of  the  line,  and  even 
there  expecting  a  formidable 
charge  of  cavalry,  he  said, 
*  Stand  fast,  95  th  :  we  must  not 
be  beat.  What  will  they  say  in 
England?'  On  another  occasion, 
when  many  of  the  best  and 
bravest  men  had  fallen,  and  the 
event  of  the  action  seemed 
doubtful  even  to  those  who  re- 
mained, he  said,  v/ith  the  cool- 
ness of  a  spectator,  'Never 
mind  ;  we'll  win  the  battle  yet.' 
To  another  regiment,  then 
closely  engaged,  he  used  a 
common  sporting  expression, 
'Hard  pounding  this,  gentle- 
man :  let's  see  who  will  pound 
longest' 


One  general  officer  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of 
stating  to  the  duke  that  his 
brigade  was  reduced  to  one- 
third  of  its  number,  and  that 
those  who  remained  were  so 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  that  a 
temporary  relief  of  however 
short  duration  seemed  a  mea- 
sure of  necessity. 

'Tell  him,'  said  the  duke, 
'what  he  proposes  is  impossible. 
He,  I,  and  every  Englishman 
in  the  field  must  die  on  the 
spot  we  now  occupy.' 

'  It  is  enough,'  returned  the 
general ;  '  I  and  every  man 
under  my  command  are  deter- 
mined to  share  the  common  fate.' 

Wellington's  feehngs  after  the 
battle  he  thus  described  in  a 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
to  whom  he  had  the  painful 
task  of  communicating  a  bro- 
ther's death: — 

'  I  cannot,'  said  he,  '  express 
to  you  the  regret  and  sorrow 
with  which  I  contemplate  the 
losses  the  country  and  the  ser- 
vice have  sustained  ;  none  more 
severe  than  that  of  General  Sir 
William  Gordon.  The  glory 
resulting  from  such  actions,  so 
dearly  bought,  is  no  consolation 
to  me,  and  I  cannot  imagine 
that  it  is  any  to  you.  But  I  trust 
the  result  has  been  so  decisive, 
that  litde  doubt  will  remain 
that  our  exertions  Avill  be  re- 
warded by  the  attainment  of 
our  first  object.  Then  it  is  that 
the  glory  of  the  actions  in  which 
our  friends  have  fallen  may  be 
some  consolation.' 

WeUington   spoke  from   his 
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heart.  The  victory  had  been 
too  severely  purchased  to  bring 
with  it  any  of  that  exhilaration 
with  which  victory  is  usually 
accompanied.  The  friends 
with  whom  he  had  so  often  re- 
joiced after  victory  had  fallen 
by  his  side ;  and  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  ensuing 
day  he  was  in  tears. 

A  few  anecdotes  of  this  famous 
victory  are  here  set  down,  in 
memory  of  the  brave  heroes  who 
assisted  their  illustrious  general 
to  win  the  day: — 

Amid  the  confusion  presented 
by  the  fiercest  and  closest  cavalry 
fight  which  had  ever  been  seen, 
many  individuals  distinguished 
themselves  by  feats  of  personal 
strength  and  valour.  Even 
officers  of  rank  and  distinction, 
whom  the  usual  habits  of  modern 
war  render  rather  the  directors 
than  the  actual  agents  of  slaugh- 
ter, were  in  this  desperate  action 
seen  fighting  hand  to  hand  like 
common  soldiers.  '  You  are 
uncommonly  savage  to-day,'  said 
an  oflicer  to  his  friend,  a  young 
man  of  rank,  who  was  arming 
himself  with  a  third  sabre,  after 
"  two  had  been  broken  in  his 
grasp.  '  What  would  you  have 
me  do  ? '  answered  the  other, 
by  nature  one  of  the  most 
gentle  and  humane  of  men. 
'  We  are  here  to  kill  the  French ; 
and  he  is  the  best  man  to-day 
who  can  kill  most  of  them,'  and 
he  again  threw  himself  into  the 
midst  of  the  combat. 

Sir  John  Ely  requested  per- 
mission to  lead  the  charge  of 
the  heavy  brigade,  consisting  of 


the  Life  Guards,  the  Oxford 
Blues,  and  the  Scots  Greys.  The 
effect  was  tremendous.  Sir  John 
was  at  one  time  surrounded  by 
several  of  the  cuirassiers ;  but 
being  a  tall  and  uncommonly 
powerful  man,  completely  master 
of  his  horse  and  sword,  he  cut 
his  way  out,  leaving  several  of  his 
assailants  on  the  ground,  marked 
with  wounds  which  indicated 
the  strength  of  the  arm  which 
inflicted  them. 

A  corporal  in  the  Horse 
Guards,  of  the  name  of  Shaw, 
who  had  distinguished  himself 
as  a  pugihst,  was  fighting  seven 
or  eight  hours,  dealing  destruc- 
tion on  all  around  him.  At  one 
time  he  was  attacked  by  six  of 
the  French  Imperial  Guard,  four 
of  whom  he  killed,  but  was  at 
last  slain  himself  by  the  remain- 
ing two. 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  dread- 
ful day,  the  9 2d  regiment,  which 
was  reduced  to  about  two  hun- 
dred men,  charged  a  column  of 
the  enemy  which  came  down  on 
them  of  from  two  to  three  thou- 
sand strong.  They  penetrated 
into  the  centre  of  the  column 
with  the  bayonet,  and  the  instant 
they  pierced  it,  the  Scots  Greys 
dashed  forward  to  their  support, 
when  they  cheered  each  other, 
and  cried,  '  Scotland  for  ever  ! ' 
Every  man  of  the  enemy  was 
either  killed  or  taken  prisoner, 
after  which  the  Scots  Greys 
charged  through  the  enemy's 
second  line,  and  took  their 
eagles. 

A  division  of  the  enemy  hav- 
ing   been    repulsed    with    the 
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loss  of  their  eagles,  Lieutenant 
Deares  of  the  28th,  hurried 
away  by  his  enthusiasm,  accom- 
panied the  cavalry  in  the  pursuit 
on  foot,  attacking,  sword  in 
hand,  every  Frenchman  that 
came  in  his  way.  He  had  al- 
ready cut  down  two  and  wounded 
three  others,  when,  being  over- 
powered by  a  body  of  infantry 
and  taken  prisoner,  he  was 
stripped  of  all  his  clothes  except 
his  shirt  and  trousers,  in  which 
state  he  joined  his  regiment 
during  the  night. 

Amidst  the  fury  of  the  con- 
flict, some  traces  occurred  of 
military  indifference  which  de- 
serve to  be  recorded.  The  Life 
Guards  coming  up  in  the  rear 
of  the  95th,  which  distinguished 
regiment  acted  as  sharpshooters 
in  front  of  the  line,  sustaining 
and  repelling  a  most  formidable 
onset  of  the  French,  called  out 
to  them,  as  if  it  had  been  on 
parade  in  the  park,  '  Bravo, 
95  th !  do  you  lather  them,  and 
we'll  shave  them.' 

A  Life  Guardsman,  who  from 
being  bald  was  known  among 
his  comrades  by  the  appellation 
of  the  '  Marquis  of  Granby,'  had 
his  horse  shot  under  him,  and 
lost  his  helmet ;  but  he  imme- 
diately rose,  and  though  on  foot, 
attacked  a  cuirassier,  whom  he 
killed,  mounted  his  horse,  and 
rode  forward,  his  comrades 
cheering  him,  'Well  done.  Mar- 
quis of  Granby ! ' 

While  Colonel  Ponsonby  lay 
bleeding  from  seven  severe 
wounds,  a  private  soldier  of  the 
40th  regiment  came  up  to  him 


late  in  the  evening,  whom  he 
entreated  to  remain  with  him 
till  the  morning.  The  man 
begged  leave  to  look  for  a 
sword,  adding,  '  And  then,  your 
honour,  I'll  engage  the  devil 
himself  won't  come  near  you.' 
He  soon  picked  up  a  French 
sabre,  and  then  sat  quietly  down 
by  the  colonel  until  daylight, 
when  he  had  him  conveyed  to 
a  place  of  comfort  and  security. 
Among  the  officers  immedi- 
ately attendant  on  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  the  late 
Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Erskine, 
youngest  son  of  Lord  Erskine. 
He  had  his  left  arm  carried  off 
by  a  cannon-ball,  and  lost  two 
fingers  of  his  right  hand.  When 
the  cannon-shot  had  thro'wn  him 
from  his  horse,  and  as  he  lay 
bleeding  upon  the  ground  in  this 
mangled  condition,  the  Prussian 
musketry  and  trumpets  being 
heard  at  a  distance,  he  seized  his 
hat  with  his  remaining  shattered 
arm,  and  waving  it  around  him, 
cheered  his  companions  in  the 
midst  of  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

MARQUIS  OF  ANGLESEA. 

Next  to  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, the  success  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  was  perhaps  more 
indebted  to  the  'first  cavalry 
officer  in  the  world,'  as  the 
gallant  Marquis  of  Anglesea  was 
called,  than  to  any  other  of 
the  numerous  warriors  who  so 
gloriously  distinguished  them- 
selves on  that  eventful  day. 
'  He  displayed,'  says  an  eye- 
witness of  his  lordship's  conduct 
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in  the  field  on  this  occasion, 
'  consummate  valour  in  the  sight 
of  his  admiring  men.  As  it  was 
the  greatest  object  at  the  mo- 
ment to  kindle  the  spirit  of  our 
troops,  what  could  more  effec- 
tually do  this  than  the  display 
of  gallantry  and  dash  of  their 
superior?  This  was  the  more 
important,  as  it  is  also  a  certain 
fact,  that  not  having  as  yet 
made  an  essay  on  the  cuirassiers, 
they  entertained  the  idea  that 
all  attack  upon  them  was  in- 
effectual.' 

Twice  had  the  marquis,  then 
Earl  of  Uxbridge,  led  the  Guards 
to  the  charge,  cheering  them 
with  the  rallying  cry  of  '  Now 
for  the  honour  of  the  household 
troops,'  when  three  heavy  masses 
of  the  enemy's  infantry  advanced, 
supported  by  artillery  and  a 
numerous  body  of  cuirassiers. 
This  formidable  body  drove  in 
the  Belgians,  leaving  the  High- 
land Brigade  to  receive  the 
shock.  At  this  critical  moment 
the  Earl  of  Uxbridge  galloped 
up  to  the  second  heavy  brigade 
(Ponsonby's),  when  the  three 
regiments  were  wheeled  up  in 
the  most  masterly  style,  present- 
ing a  beautiful  front  of  about 
thirteen  hundred  men.  As  his 
lordship  rode  down  the  line,  he 
was  received  by  a  general  shout 
and  cheer  from  the  brigade. 
Then  placing  himself  at  their 
head,  he  made  the  most  rapid 
and  destructive  charge  ever  wit- 
nessed. The  division  they  at- 
tacked consisted  of  upwards 
of  9000  men,  under  Count 
d'Erlon,     Of  these,  3000  v/ere 


made  prisoners,  and  the  rest 
killed,  with  the  exception  of 
about  1000  men,  who  formed 
themselves  under  cover  of  the 
cuirassiers. 

His  lordship  afterwards  led 
the  'household  troops'  in  several 
brilliant  attacks,  cutting  in  pieces 
whole  battalions  of  the  Old  Guard, 
into  whose  masses  they  pene- 
trated, when,  after  having  suc- 
cessfully got  through  this  arduous 
day,  he  received  a  wound  in  the 
knee  by  almost  the  last  shot 
that  was  fired.  The  wound  was 
such,  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  amputate  the  leg. 

SIR  CHARLES  NAPIER. 

The  most  important  epoch  in 
Sir  Charles  James  Napier's  life 
began  in  1842,  when,  at  the  age 
of  sixty,  he  was  appointed  as 
major-general  to  t'he  command 
of  the  Indian  army  within  the 
Bombay  Presidency.  This  re- 
sulted in  the  conquest  of  Scinde 
against  terrible  odds.  His  de- 
struction of  a  fortification  called 
Emaum  Ghur  in  1843  was  cha- 
racterized by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington as  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable military  feats  he  had 
ever  heard  of.  The  fearful  battle 
of  Meanee  followed,  a  conflict 
of  which  we  shall  give  here  a 
brief  account : — 

On  the  night  of  the  i6th  of 
February,  Sir  Charles  Napier 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
enemy,  and  in  the  morning  he 
meant  to  launch  his  little  army 
against  the  opposing  host.  '  My 
troops,'  he   wrote   just   before 
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lying  down  to  sleep,  '  are  in  high 
spirits;  so  am  I.  Not  to  be 
anxious  about  attacking  such 
immensely  superior  numbers  is 
impossible ;  but  it  is  a  delightful 
anxiety.'  The  Duke  ofWelling- 
ton  was  accustomed  to  say  that 
the  stumbling  of  a  horse  in  a 
charge  of  cavalry  might  lose  a 
battle ;  and  mindful  of  these 
chances,  Sir  Charles  Napier 
wrote — '  I  am  as  sure  of  victory 
as  a  man  who  knows  that  victory 
is  an  accident  can  be.'  When 
Scinde  was  subdued,  he  records, 
with  retrospective  modesty,  that 
with  long  experience  and  some 
study  he  had  made  himself  a 
third-rate  general ;  but  when  he 
was  grappling  with  present  dan- 
ger, instead  of  reviewing  the 
deeds  he  had  done,  his  sagacity 
told  him  that  he  was  master  of 
the  situation ;  and  his  confidence 
was  an  unconscious  tribute  to 
his  genius.  Upon  one  thing  he 
was  thoroughly  resolved  —  it 
should  be  '  Do  or  die.'  '  Beaten, 
I  could  not  show  my  face,  unless 
the  fault  was  with  the  troops.' 

The  native  Scindians  had 
been  conquered  about  sixty 
years  before  by  the  Beloochees, 
a  fierce  and  hardy  race  of  Per- 
sian origin,  with  some  admixture 
of  Arab  blood.  These  were  the 
warriors  who  to  the  number  of 
35,000  were  now  drawn  up  at 
Meanee  in  battle  array.  Their 
centre  was  posted  in  the  deep 
and  dry  bed  of  the  FuUaillee 
River,  its  high  bank  sloping 
away  to  the  plain  in  face  of  them, 
and  affording  them  a  protecting 
rampart.     In  advance  of  this 


front,  and  at  right  angles  to  it, 
were  placed  the  wings,  which 
rested  upon  dense  woods.  Thus 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy  formed 
three  sides  of  a  parallelogram, 
the  long  side  being  their  front, 
and  their  wings  the  ends.  The 
nature  of  the  ground  rendered 
it  impossible  to  turn  either  flank, 
and  into  this  box  Sir  Charles 
Napier  had  to  carry  a  force 
which,  including  officers,  did  not 
exceed  2000  men,  of  whom  only 
400  were  Europeans.  Before 
he  entered  into  it,  he  made  a 
masterly  disposition  to  protect 
his  baggage  and  his  rear.  The 
baggage  of  an  Indian  army  he 
described  as  an  'awful  affair.' 
He  was  thought  to  have  done 
wonders  in  reducing  his,  by 
the  extent  of  his  personal  in- 
fluence, to  smaller  dimensions 
than  ever  known  before ;  yet,  in 
addition  to  troops,  horses,  and 
bullocks,  his  camels,  amounting 
to  1500,  extended,  if  marched 
in  a  single  line,  four  miles  and 
a  quarter.  The  enemy,  with 
their  immensely  superior  num- 
bers, could  readily  detach  a 
force  to  make  a  prize  of  this  con- 
fused defenceless  mass.  Where- 
fore Sir  Charles  Napier  gathered 
his  stores  into  a  circle,  caused, 
the  camels  to  kneel  round  it 
with  their  heads  towards  the 
centre,  and  stationed  four  hun- 
dred fighting  men  between  their 
necks  to  keep  the  living  redoubt. 
Placed  at  the  back  of  his  line, 
the  baggage  became  at  once 
its  own  security,  and  a  rear-guard 
to  the  troops. 

'  He  advanced  to  the  battle,' 
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says  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  '  and  with  that  quick- 
ness of  perception  which  is  the 
prerogative  of  great  commanders, 
he  put  one  of  the  hostile  wings 
out  of  action  on  his  way.  A 
wall  nine  or  ten  feet  high  ran  in 
front  of  it,  with  only  a  single 
opening,  and  from  this  the  enemy 
intended  to  pour  out  upon  his 
flank  and  rear  as  he  pushed 
forward  to  engage  the  centre. 
Riding  under  a  heavy  fire  to 
reconnoitre,  he  remarked  that 
the  wallhadnoloopholes  through 
which  the  enemy  could  shoot, 
nor  a  scaffolding  behind  it  to 
enable  them  to  fire  over  the  top. 
In  an  instant  he  converted  the 
rampart  which  was  meant  for 
their  defence  into  their  prison. 
He  stationed  eighty  grenadiers 
in  the  narrow  entrance.  The 
brave  fellows  kept  the  doorway, 
and  the  whole  left  wing  of  the 
Beloochees,  consisting  of  6000 
men,  were  placed  /lors  de  combat. 
Their  right  wing  was  held  in 
check  by  another  detachment 
of  grenadiers,  and  the  general 
proceeded  with  the  remainder 
of  his  infantry  to  fight  the  battle 
in  front. 

'  As  his  line  drew  near  to  the 
bank,  his  voice  was  heard  high 
above  the  fire  commanding  them 
to  charge.  On  went  the  2  2d 
with  the  rapid  run  of  eager  cou- 
rage ;  but  when  they  arrived  at 
the  edge  of  the  river-bed,  they 
looked,  paused,  and  staggered 
back.  The  rising  ground  which 
led  up  to  the  stream  had  hid 
the  Beloochees  from  their  sight, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  they 


caught  a  view  of  the  countless 
masses  extending  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach.  Amazed  at 
the  spectacle,  they  instinctively 
recoiled;  but  the  general  cheer- 
ing them  on,  they  recovered 
their  courage,  and  closed  in 
deadly  conflict  Avith  their  foe. 
"  Guarding  their  heads  with  their 
large  black  shields,"  says  Sir 
William  Napier,  in  that  brilliant 
style  which  seems  to  have  been 
inspired  by  battles,  and  is  in- 
stinct with  their  fire,  "the  Beloo- 
chees shook  their  sharp  swords, 
beaming  in  the  sun  ;  their  shouts 
rolled  like  a  peal  of  thunder, 
as  with  frantic  gestures  they 
rushed  forwards,  and  full  against 
the  front  of  the  2  2d  dashed  with 
demoniac  strength  and  ferocity. 
But  with  shouts  as  loud,  and 
shrieks  as  fierce  as  theirs,  and 
hearts  as  big  and  arms  as  strong, 
the  soldiers  met  them  with  that 
queen  of  weapons — the  musket, 
and  sent  their  foremost  masses 
rolling  back  in  blood." ' 

It  would  be  a  long  story  were 
we  to  describe  all  the  brilliant 
actions  and  the  fearful  slaughter 
of  the  day.  At  last  the  Beloo- 
chees began  to  quail,  and  the 
British  observing  a  wavering  in 
the  hostile  ranks,  rushed  forward 
with  a  shout,  and  with  musketry 
and  bayonet  completed  the  dis- 
comfiture. The  carnage  was 
fearful.  The  volleys  from  our 
line  and  the  discharges  from  our 
artillery  told  terribly  upon  such 
dense  masses,  and  no  quarter 
was  given  or  received.  Such 
butchery,  indeed,  the  general, 
with  all  his  Peninsular  experien  ce, 
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had  never  seen  before.  Our 
own  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  270 ;  that  of  the  Beloochees 
was  computed  to  be  6000. 

SIR  COLIN  CAMPBELL. 

'Scarcely  had  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell begun  to  rest  after  the  ex- 
citement of  the  Crimean  War,' 
says  an  eminent  writer,  'when  a 
still  more  important  event  sum- 
moned him  into  the  field.  This 
was  the  terrible  Indian  mutiny 
of  1857,  by  which  the  loss  of 
our  empire  in  the  East  was  re- 
garded as  all  but  certain.  The 
natives  had  risen  in  open  re- 
bellion ;  the  Sepoys,  whom  we 
had  trained  to  war,  had  risen 
against  their  instructors;  and 
while  General  Anson,  the  com- 
mander of  the  British  forces 
in  the  East,  had  sunk  and  died 
under  difficulties  too  ^eat  for 
him  to  surmount,  our  Indian 
generals,  with  their  armies  re- 
duced to  companies,  were 
everywhere  making  head  against 
the  universal  tide,  and  attempt- 
ing with  scanty  means  to  sup- 
press, or  at  least  to  hold  in 
check,  the  overwhelming  masses 
of  the  insurgents. 

'In  this  difficulty,  all  eyes  at 
home  were  turned  upon  Sir 
Cohn  Campbell;  it  was  felt 
that  he  and  he  alone  was  ade- 
quate for  such  a  crisis  ;  and  the 
satisfaction  was  universal  that 
hailed  his  appointment  by  our 
Government  to  be  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  British  armies  in 
India.  He  readily  responded 
to  the  new  call  of  duty,   and 


in  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
after  his  appointment  he  had 
left  London  on  his  way  to  the 
East.  Travelling  by  express,  he 
was  in  time  for  the  Indian  mail 
at  Marseilles,  and  arrived  at 
Calcutta  on  the  29th  August, 
only  thirty-one  days  after  he 
had  left  London ;  so  that  he 
was  the  first  to  bring  the  tid- 
ings of  his  own  appointment. 

'The  great  interest  of  the  In- 
dian war  had  now  concentrated 
at  Lucknow.  The  rebels  had 
obtained  possession  of  that 
most  important  city,  whilst  a 
mere  handful  of  British  soldiers, 
with  a  crowd  of  civilians,  wo- 
men, and  children,  had  taken 
refuge  within  the  Residency. 
This  building  was  closely  in- 
vested by  the  rebels,  and  would 
have  been  reduced  by  them 
but  for  the  opportune  arrival  of 
General  Havelock,  who,  after 
a  series  of  victories  almost 
without  a  parallel  in  Indian  war- 
fare, had  broken  through  Luck- 
now  and  entered  the  Residency. 
This  diversion,  however,  instead 
of  raising  the  siege,  was  only 
sufiicient  to  strengthen  the  all 
but  overpowered  garrison,  and 
protract  the  resistance  of  the 
Residency,  under  the  able  gene- 
ralship of  Outram  and  Havelock. 
Meanwhile  they  were  cheered 
by  the  news  of  Sir  Colin's  ar- 
rival in  India,  and  the  prospect 
of  his  coming  to  their  relief. 

'  Sir  Colin  Campbell, however 
could  not  set  out  on  his  critical 
enterprise  before  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements  from  England. 
It  was  not  till  the  12th  of  No- 
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vember  that  he  started.  His 
undertaking  was  one  that  de- 
manded consummate  judgment ; 
for  a  single  false  step  or  disaster 
in  the  attempt  would  have  fear- 
fully imperilled  the  loss  of  our 
Indian  army,  and  our  hold  on 
India.  He  began  his  march 
from  Cawnpore,  where  he  had 
concentrated  his  forces,  and  ad- 
vanced upon  the  Alumbagh,  an 
isolated  building  with  grounds 
and  enclosures  about  three 
miles  from  the  Residency,  to  the 
south-east  of  Lucknow,  which 
Havelock  had  captured  and 
garrisoned  in  his  approach  to 
the  city.  He  reached  the 
Alumbagh  in  the  evening,  after 
a  sharp  attack  of  the  rebels 
upon  his  vanguard,  in  which 
they  were  routed  with  the  loss 
of  their  guns. 

'Sir  Colin  Campbell  now  re- 
solved on  making  a  detour  to 
the  right,  crossing  the  canal  on 
the  east  side  of  Lucknow,  and 
reaching  the  Residency  by  a 
deflection  round  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  city.  His  plan 
was  the  perfection  of  caution; 
and  it  was  executed  in  all  its 
parts  with  courage  and  daring. 
He  commenced  his  route  for 
the  Residency  on  the  14th  of 
November,  and  advanced  upon 
Dilkoosha.  Soon  they  met 
with  a  heavy  fire  and  desperate 
resistance  from  the  rebels  ;  but 
they  defeated  them,  and  sur- 
mounted the  first  difficulty  in 
their  path.  The  next  feat  that 
had  to  be  accomplished  was 
the  assailing  and  carrying  of 
the  Secunderbagh,  a  plantation, 


surrounded  by  a  high  wall  of 
strong  masonry,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  square,  occupied  by 
the  rebels  in  strong  force,  and 
loopholed  all  round.  This 
was  done;  and  the  desperate 
nature  of  the  enemy's  resistance 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  more  than  2000  of  their 
slain  were  found  within  the 
walls.  After  the  storming  of 
the  Secunderbagh,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  carry  the  Shah  Nujjeef, 
a  domed  mosque,  which  the 
enemy  had  converted  into  a 
strong  fortress.  "  The  storming 
of  the  Secunderbagh  and  the 
Shah  Nujjeef,"  says  Campbell 
in  his  order  of  the  day,  "has 
never  been  surpassed  in  daring, 
and  the  success  of  it  was  most 
brilliant  and  complete." 

'No  further  obstacle  inter- 
posed between  the  besieged 
garrison  and  their  countrymen 
coming  to  their  aid,  except  a 
mess-house  of  considerable  size, 
defended  by  a  ditch  and  a 
loopholed  mud  wall ;  and  this 
was  attacked  and  stormed  on 
the  following  day,  after  an  hour 
of  desperate  conflict.  And 
now  the  communication  between 
the  victorious  army  and  the 
Residency  was  so  complete, 
that  Outran!  and  Havelock 
came  out  to  welcome  Sir  Colin 
before  the  mess  -  house  was 
carried.  It  was  a  proud  mo-' 
ment  to  the  latter  when  he  saw 
the  relief  of  the  garrison  accom- 
plished, after  so  long  a  period 
of  agonizing  suspense  and  so 
many  desperate  conflicts.' 

Let  us  conclude  this  chapter 
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with  an  ode  written  by  the  poet 
Collins  in  1746  : — 

'  How  sleep  the  brave  wlio   sink  to 

rest, 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest  ! 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold. 
Returns    to     deck      their      hallow'd 

mould, 


She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

'  By  Fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung, 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung ! 
There  Honour  comes,  a  pilgrim  gre}', 
To  bless   the   turf  that   wraps  their 

clay; 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there. ' 
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Our  first  example  of  the  warrior 
on  land  was  a  Scotchman — Sir 
William  Wallace.  The  noble 
history  of  the  northern  division 
of  our  island  also  furnishes  the 
first  example  of  the  naval  hero. 
He  was  the  famous 


SIR  ANDREW  WOOD. 

Sir  Andrew  Wood  received  a 
grant  of  Largo  from  James  iii. 
in  1483,  which  was  confirmed 
by  James  iv.  in  1488  and  1497. 
He  was  early  celebrated  for  his 
courage  and  naval  skill.  When 
the  council  of  James  iv.  wished 
to  punish  Wood,  who  had  been 
strongly  attached  to  the  unfor- 
tunate prince  James  iii.,  they 
applied  to  the  shipmasters  of 
Leith  to  seize  him  and  his 
vessels.     But  they  declined  the 


hazardous  service,  informing 
the  council  that  no  ten  ships 
of  Scotland  would  dare  to  as- 
sault his  two  vessels,  such  was 
his  strength  in  men  and  artillery, 
and  such  his  maritime  and  mili- 
tary skill. 

The  barrenness  of  naval  trans- 
actions in  Scottish  history  ren- 
ders the  deeds  of  Wood  not  a 
httle  singular  and  interesting; 
for  which  reason,  the  minute 
relation  of  Lindsay  will  be  fol- 
lowed here  : — 

'  Five  English  vessels  had  en- 
tered the  Forth  and  despoiled 
some  mercantile  ships  belonging 
to  Scotland  and  her  allies.  James 
IV.  and  his  council,  irritated  by 
the  indignity,  eagerly  desired 
vengeance,  but  could  not  pre- 
vail upon  any  masters  of  ships 
to  proceed  against  the  enemy, 
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till  they  applied  to  Sir  Andrew 
Wood  of  Largo,  whom  they  in- 
cited by  large  offers  of  men  and 
artillery,  of  royal  favours  and 
rewards. 

'Being  furnished  with  an  ample 
provision  of  men,  cannon,  and 
arms,  Wood  proceeded  with  his 
two  ships,  the  Flower  and  the 
Yellow  Carvel,  against  the  Eng- 
lish, who  were  also  not  deficient 
in  artillery;  and  finding  them 
opposite  to  Dunbar,  an  obstinate 
and  sanguinary  conflict  ensued. 
Wood's  extreme  courage  and 
naval  skill  at  length  procured  him 
the  victory.  The  five  English 
vessels  were  taken  and  brought 
to  Leith,  and  the  command  er  pre- 
sented to  the  king  and  council. 
The  spirit  and  conduct  of  Wood 
were  recompensed  by  honour- 
able rewards,  by  the  favour  of 
James  and  the  nobles,  and  also 
hy  the  loud  voice  of  public 
fame. 

'Henry  vii.,  concerned  at  the 
unusual  disgrace  of  the  English 
flag  inflicted  by  a  power  un- 
known in  the  annals  of  the  sea, 
offered  a  large  yearly  sum  to  any 
commander  who  should  capture 
Wood.  But  the  skill,  valour, 
and  fortune  of  the  Scottish 
leader  were  now  so  celebrated, 
that  fear  repressed  avarice.  At 
length  Stephen  Bull,  an  English 
officer,  engaged  to  seize  Wood 
dead  or  alive,  and  was  provided 
with  three  stout  ships,  completely 
equipped  for  war.  Bull  passing 
to  the  Forth,  anchored  behind 
the  Isle  of  May,  where  he 
awaited  the  return  of  Wood, 
who  had  escorted  some  mer- 


chant vessels  to  Flanders,  ex- 
pecting that  peace  was  estab- 
lished in  England.  The  Eng- 
Hsh  captain  seized  some  fishing 
boats,  and  retained  the  mari- 
ners, that  by  their  information 
he  might  not  mistake  his  object. 

'  On  a  summer  morn,  a  little 
after  dawn,  one  of  the  English 
shipmasters  descried  two  vessels 
coming  under  sail  by  St.  Abb's 
Head.  The  prisoners  were  or- 
dered to  the  tops,  that  they 
might  declare  whether  these 
vessels  were  Wood's  or  not; 
and  upon  their  hesitation,  free- 
dom being  offered  in  case  this 
was  the  expected  prey,  they  an- 
nounced the  Scottish  admiral. 
Bull,  with  the  exultation  of 
English  courage,  ordered  the 
preparations  for  battle ;  and 
after  distributing  wine,  com- 
manded all  to  their  stations. 

'Wood  advanced,  unconscious 
of  foes,  till  he  perceived  the 
three  ships  under  sail  and  at- 
tired for  combat.  He  instantly 
prepared,  and  addressed  his 
men  in  the  plain  and  boisterous 
phrase  of  the  sea  :  "  There,  my 
lads,  are  the  foes  who  expect 
to  convey  us  in  bonds  to  the 
English  king;  but  by  your 
courage  and  the  help  of  God 
they  shall  fail.  Set  yourselves 
in  order,  every  man  to  his 
station ;  charge,  gunners  ;  let  the 
cross-bows  be  ready ;  have  the 
lime-pots  and  fire-balls  to  the 
tops  ;  two-handed  swords  to  the 
fore-rooms.  Be  stout, bediligent, 
for  your  own  sakes,  and  for  the 
honour  of  this  realm."  Wine 
was  then  dealt  round,  and  the 
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ships  resounded  with  acclama- 
tions. The  sun,  now  above  the 
horizon,  shone  full  upon  the 
English  vessels,  and  displayed 
their  magnitude  and  force  to 
the  eyes  of  the  Scots  with  a 
dazzling  and  enlarged  appear- 
ance. 

'  Wood  skilfully  attained  the 
windward  of  the  foe,  and  en- 
gaged in  a  close  combat,  which 
continued  undecidedfrom  morn- 
ing till  night,  while  crowds  of 
spectators  assembling  on  the 
coast  of  Fife,  expressed  by  their 
gestures  and  voice  their  alternate 
hopes  and  fears.  During  the 
night,  the  combatants  lay  by  to 
refresh  and  refit.  At  the  dawn 
of  day,  the  trumpets  again  sum- 
moned them  to  arms.  The 
battle  continued  so  obstinate, 
that  the  neglected  vessels  drove 
before  an  ebb-tide  and  south 
wind,  till  they  were  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Tay. 
At  length  the  valour  and  sea- 
manship of  Wood  prevailed : 
the  three  English  ships  were 
captured  and  brought  to  Dun- 
dee, where  the  wounded  were 
properly  tended. 

'  Wood  presented  Bull  to  the 
Scottish  monarch,  and  was  re- 
warded as  such  eminent  services 
merited.  James  gave  a  speci- 
men of  his  future  regal  spirit, 
by  bestowing  gifts  upon  the 
English  commander  and  his 
people,  and  sending  them  and 
their  ships  as  a  present  to  their 
sovereign,  whom  he  at  the  same 
time  informed  that  Scotland 
could  also  boast  of  warhke  sons, 
both  by  sea    and  land ;    and 


therefore  desired  that  the  Eng- 
lish king  would  no  more  in- 
sult the  Scottish  seas,  else  a 
different  fate  should  await  the 
intruders.' 

The  year  of  Admiral  Wood's 
death  is  uncertain. 


SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE. 

Drake,  when  a  young  midship- 
man, on  the  eve  of  an  engage- 
ment, was  observed  to  shake 
and  tremble  very  much;  and 
beingaskedthe  cause,  he  replied, 
'  My  flesh  trembles  at  the  an- 
ticipation of  the  many  and  great 
dangers  into  which  my  resolute 
and  undaunted  heart  will  lead 
me.' 

This  great  seaman,  the  greatest 
of  the  naval  worthies  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  born  in 
Devonshire  in  1546.  He  early 
took  to  the  sea,  and  whilst  a 
lad,  was  apprenticed  to  the 
master  of  a  coasting  bark,  which 
sometimes  made  voyages  to 
Holland  and  France. 

At  a  later  period  he  joined 
Sir  John  Hawkins  in  an  adven- 
ture to  the  Spanish  main,  which 
proved  calamitous  at  the  time, 
but  which  must  have  done  much 
in  qualifying  Drake  for  his  sub- 
sequent achievements.  The 
httle  squadron  which  Hawkins 
and  Drake  commanded  was 
treacherously  attacked  by  a 
Spanish  fleet  in  the  port  of  St. 
Juan  de  Ulloa,  and  four  out  of 
the  six  English  ships  were  de- 
stroyed. Drake  returned  to 
England  with  the  loss  of  all  his 
property,  but  with  the  gain  of 
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valuable  experience,  and  with 
an  increase  of  that  keen  anti- 
pathy to  the  Spaniards  which 
marked  him  through  life. 

In  1572,  Drake  succeeded 
in  fitting  out  three  small  vessels, 
and  sailed  to  the  Spanish  main 
on  a  voyage  of  reprisal.  He 
took  and  plundered  the  town 
of  Nombre  de  Dios,  captured 
about  a  hundred  little  vessels 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
made  an  expedition  inland, 
Avhere,  ascending  a  mountain 
in  Darien,  he  caught  sight  of 
the  Pacific,  and  became  inflamed 
with  a  desire  to  sail  into  that 
sea  and  plunder  the  Spanish 
settlements  there. •"• 

In  March  1573  he  captured 
a  convoy  of  mules  laden  with 
gold  and  silver,  and  in  October 
reached  England  with  his  booty. 

In  1585,  Drake  attacked  and 
burnt  the  collected  shipping  in 
Cadiz  harbour,  and  thereby  de- 
layed for  a  year  the  sailing  of 
the  Spanish  Armada  against 
England;  and  when,  in  1588, 
Spain  sent  her  huge  fleet  against 
our  shores,  Sir  Francis  Drake 
was  the  noblest  and  the  sagest 
among  that  bright  band  of  naval 
heroes  who  baffled  and  beat 
the  haughty  Spaniards,  and  who 
forced  the  shattered  remnants 
of  their  so-called  Invincible 
Armada  to  flee  in  disaster  and 
disgrace  round  the  North  of 
Britain  and  Ireland  back  to 
the  harbours  of  the  Peninsula, 

1  For  Drake's  circumnavigation  of 
the  globe,  1577-1580,  see  our  cliapter 
on  the  Great  Triumphs  of  Great  Tra- 
vellers and  Explorers. 


which  they  had  quitted  in  such 
confidence  of  vindictive  success. 

Admiral  Drake  died  on  board 
his  own  ship  off  Porto  Bello,  on 
the  28th  of  January  1596. 

'Sir  Francis  Drake,'  says  an 
old  writer,  'lived  by  the  sea, 
died  on  it,  and  was  buried  in 
it.'     As  his  epitaph  puts  it — 

'  Where  Drake  first  found,  there  last 
he  lost  his  name  ; 

And  for  a  tomb  left  nothing  but  his 
fame. 

His  body's  buried  under  some  great 
wave  ; 

The  sea,  that  was  his  gloiy,  is  his 
grave  : 

Of  whom  an  epitaph  none  can  truly 
make ; 

For  who  can  say — Here  lies  Sir- 
Francis  Drake  'i ' 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH, 

Fuller,  in  his  Worthies,  gives 
the  following  account  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  first  rise  in 
life  :— 

'This  Captain  Raleigh,'  he 
says,  'coming  out  of  Ireland 
into  the  English  court  in  good 
habit  (his  clothes  being  then  a 
considerable  part  of  his  estate), 
found  the  Queen  walking,  till, 
meeting  with  a  dirty  place,  she 
seemed  to  scruple  going  over 
it.  Presently  Raleigh  cast  and 
spread  his  new  plush  coat  on 
the  gi-ound,  whereupon  the 
Queen  trod  gently,  rewarding 
him  afterwards  with  many  suits 
for  his  so  free  and  season- 
able tender  of  so  fair  a  foot- 
cloth. 

'  An  advantageous  admittance 
into  the  first  notice  of  a  prince 
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is  more  than  half  a  degree  of 
preferment.  When  Sir  Walter 
found  some  hopes  of  the  Queen's 
favour  reflecting  on  him,  he 
^vrote  on  a  glass  window  ob- 
vious to  the  Queen's  eye — 

'"Fain  would  I  climb,  but 
fear  I  to  fall." 

'  Her  Majesty,  either  espying 
or  being  showed  it,  did  under- 
write— 

'  "  If  thy  heart  fail  thee,  climb 
not  at  all." 

'  How  great  a  person  in  that 
court  this  knight  did  afterwards 
prove  to  be  is  scarcely  unknown 
to  any.' 

'  Sir  Walter  Raleigh — the  sol- 
dier,' says  Macaulay,  'the  sailor, 
the  scholar,  the  courtier,  the  ora- 
tor, the  poet,  the  historian,  the 
philosopher,  whom  we  picture 
to  ourselves  sometimes  review- 
ing the  Queen's  guard,  some- 
times giving  chase  to  a  Spanish 
galleon,  then  answering  the  chiefs 
of  the  country  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  then  again 
murmuring  one  of  his  sweet  love 
songs  too  near  the  ears  of  her 
Highness'  maids  of  honour, 
and  soon  after  poring  over  the 
Talmud  or  collating  Polybius 
with  Livy.' 

Let  us  venture  on  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  person.  His  eyes 
were  large  and  intelligent;  his 
nose  somewhat  long,  yet  not  out 
of  proportion  ;  his  lips  delicately 
curved,  with  a  fair  moustache  on 
the  upper  lip,  and  a  beard  of 
moderate  growth,  handsomely 
rounded  under  the  chin  beneath. 
His  complexion  was  somewhat 
browned,  as  if  by  exposure  to 


foreign  climates  or  hard  service 
in  the  wars.  His  stature  was 
six  feet  full,  with  limbs  elegantly 
yet  strongly  moulded. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  trusty 
and  most  trustworthy  of  the 
naval  heroes  of  England  who 
defended  her  in  1588  against 
the  Spanish  Armada ;  but  space 
fails  us  to  enlarge  here  on  his 
exploits  in  connection  with  that 
great  triumph. 

ADMIRAL  BLAKE. 

The  life  of  a  British  sailor 
may  be  said  to  be  a  life  of  en- 
terprise. This  character,  how- 
ever, belongs  more  particularly  to 
some  of  our  admirals,  by  whose 
noble  daring  the  most  gallant 
exploits  have  been  achieved, 
and  the  naval  glory  of  Britain 
exalted  to  the  highest  pitch. 
Among  those  who,  at  an  early 
period  of  our  naval  history,  con- 
tributed much  to  this  end,  none 
was  more  distinguished  than 
Admiral  Blake,  Avho,  although 
embracing  the  profession  of  a 
sailor  late  in  life,  made  the  Eng- 
hsh  feared  and  respected  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Blake's  first  naval  adventure 
was  driving  the  remains  of  the 
revolted  fleet,  under  Prince 
Rupert,  from  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
and  then  following  it  into  the 
Mediterranean.  On  his  return 
from  this  service  in  February 
1 65 1,  he  captured  a  French 
man-of-war  of  forty  guns.  Blake 
first  hailed  the  French  captain 
to  come  on  board  his  ship ; 
which  being  complied  with,  he 
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asked  him  if  he  was  Avilling  to 
resign  his  sword.  The  French- 
man repUed  that  he  was  not, 
upon  which  Blake  generously 
told  him  to  return  to  his  own 
ship  and  fight  as  long  as  he  was 
able.  The  captain  took  him 
at  his  word,  made  dispositions 
for  action,  and  after  fighting  very 
bravely  for  two  hours,  struck. 
He  then  repaired  a  second  time 
on  board  Blake's  ship,  and  pre- 
sented his  sword  to  the  victori- 
ous admiral. 

In  1656,  Blake  havingreceived 
intelligence  that  the  Plate  fleet 
had  put  into  the  harbour  of 
Santa  Cruz,  in  the  island  of 
Teneriffe,  he  immediately  pro- 
ceeded thither,  and  on  his 
arrival  discovered  six  galleons, 
with  other  vessels,  lying  in  the 
port,  before  which  a  boom  was 
moored.  The  port  itself  was 
well  fortified,  being  defended  by 
a  strong  castle,  well  supplied 
with  artillery,  and  seven  forts 
united  by  a  line  of  communi- 
cation, well  manned  with  mus- 
keteers. The  Spanish  governor 
thought  the  place  so  secure, 
and  his  own  dispositions  so 
excellently  made,  that  when  the 
master  of  a  Dutch  ship  desired 
leave  to  sail,  because  he  was 
apprehensive  that  Blake  would 
attack  the  ships,  the  Spaniard 
answered  with  great  confidence, 
'  Get  you  gone  if  you  please, 
and  let  Blake  come  if  he  dare.' 
Blake  reconnoitred  the  position 
of  the  enemy,  and  seeing  the 
impracticability  of  bringing  off 
the  vessels,  resolved  to  attempt 
to  destroy  them.     Commodore 


Stayner  was  entrusted  to  lead 
this  bold  and  desperate  attack. 
With  a  small  squadron  he  forced 
his  passage  into  the  bay,  while 
some  other  ships  kept  up  a  dis- 
tant cannonade  on  the  castle 
and  fort ;  and  the  wind  blowing 
fresh  into  the  bay,  he  was  soon 
supported  by  Blake  and  the  rest 
of  the  fleet.  The  Spaniards 
made  a  brave  resistance ;  but 
all  their  efforts  were  unavail- 
ing ;  and  they  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  see  their  whole  fleet 
destroyed. 

Admiral  Blake,  when  a  cap- 
tain, was  sent  with  a  small  squad- 
ron to  the  West  Indies,  on  a 
secret  expedition  against  the 
Spanish  settlements.  It  hap- 
pened in  an  engagement  that 
one  of  the  ships  blew  up,  which 
damped  the  spirits  of  the  crew ; 
but  Blake,  who  was  not  to  be 
subdued  by  one  unsuccessful 
occurrence,  called  out  to  his  men, 
'Well,  my  lads,  you  have  seen 
an  English  ship  blown  up  ;  and 
nowlet's  see  what  figure  aSpanish 
one  will  make  in  the  same  situa- 
tion ! '  This  well-timed  harangue 
raised  their  spirits  immediately, 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  he  set 
his  antagonist  on  fire.  'There, 
my  lads,'  said  he ;  '  I  knew  we 
should  have  our  revenge  soon.' 

There  is  one  circumstance  of 
Blake's  life  which  perhaps  re- 
dounds more  to  his  own  glory 
than  even  his  burning  the  Spanish 
ships  in  a  well  -  fortified  port, 
though  he  was  the  first  seaman 
that  ever  attempted  it.  In  that 
action,  his  brother.  Captain 
Benjamin  Blake,  for  whom  he 
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had  a  very  tender  affection,  was 
guilty  of  some  misconduct,  for 
which  he  was  immediately,  by 
sentence  of  Admiral  Blake,  re- 
moved from  his  ship,  and  the 
command  of  it  given  to  another. 


SIR  GEORGE  ROOKE. 

When  the  brave  Sir  George 
Rooke  was  making  his  will,  some 
friends  who  were  present  ex- 
pressed their  surprise  that  he 
had  not  more  to  leave.  '  Why,' 
said  the  worthy  man,  '  I  do  not 
leave  much  ;  but  what  I  do  leave 
was  honestly  acquired,  for  it 
never  cost  a  sailor  a  tear,  nor 
my  country  a  farthing.' 

This  famous  British  admiral 
was  born  near  Canterbury,  in 
1650,  and  was  first  employed  as 
commodore  on  the  accession  of 
William  iii.  in  1689.  In  1692  he 
was  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Blue, 
and  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  on 
which  occasion  he  was  knighted. 
He  was  also  then  appointed 
Vice-Admiral  of  the  Red,  and 
received  a  pension  of  ;^iooo 
a  year.  In  1702  he  destroyed 
the  French  and  Spanish  fleets 
in  Vigo  Bay,  and  in  July  1704 
assisted  at  the  capture  of 
Gibraltar. 


SIR  GEORGE  RODNEY. 

The  victory  gained  by  Admiral 
Rodney  over  the  French  fleet 
in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  12th 
of  April  1782,  was  a  brilliant 
affair.  It  is  also  remarkable  for 
the  service  which  it  rendered  to 


England  at  a  critical  time.  The 
English  military  force  had  been 
baffled  in  America;  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland  were  assail- 
ing her  in  the  weakness  to  which 
her  contest  with  the  colonies 
had  reduced  her ;  the  very  coasts 
of  Britain  were  insulted  by  the 
cruisers  of  her  many  enemies. 
There  was  before  her,  at  the 
best,  a  humiliating  peace.  Rod- 
ney's victory  came  to  hold  up 
her  drooping  head,  and  enable 
her  to  come  respectably  out  of 
the  war. 

The  French  fleet,  consisting 
of  thirty  vessels,  under  Count 
de  Grasse,  was  placed  at  Mar- 
tinique. It  designed  to  make 
a  junction  with  the  Spanish  fleet, 
that  the  two  might  fall  with  full 
force  on  Jamaica.  It  became 
of  the  first  importance  for  the 
British  fleet  under  Sir  George 
Rodney  to  prevent  this  junction. 
With  a  somewhat  greater  num- 
ber of  vessels,  but  less  aggregate 
weight  of  metal,  he  followed  the 
French  for  three  or  four  days, 
fighting  a  partial  and  incon- 
clusive action  on  the  9th  of 
April,  finally  bringing  it  to  a 
general  action  on  the  morning 
of  the  1 2th,  in  a  basin  of  water 
bounded  by  the  islands  of  Guada- 
loupe,  Dominique,  Saintes,  and 
Marigalante. 

The  battle  began  at  seven  in 
the  morning,  and  consisted 
throughout  the  day  of  a  close 
hand-to-hand  fight,  in  which  the 
English  ships  poured  destruc- 
tion upon  the  largely-manned 
vessels  of  the  enemy.  A  little 
after  noon,  the  English  admiral 
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made  a  movement  of  a  novel 
character;  with  four  vessels  he 
broke  through  the  enemy's  line 
near  the  centre,  and  doubled 
back  upon  it,  thus  assailing  it 
on  both  sides,  and  throwing  all 
into  confusion.  The  French  ad- 
miral's vessel,  the  Ville  de  Paris, 
was  a  superb  one  of  no  guns, 
a  present  from  the  French 
capital  to  Louis  xv.  at  the  close 
of  the  preceding  war.  An 
English  74,  the  Canada,  grappled 
with  it,  and  in  a  two  hours'  com- 
bat reduced  it  nearly  to  a  wreck. 
It  finally  surrendered  to  Sir 
Samuel  Hood,  commander  of 
the  English  van,  when  only  two 
men  besides  the  admiral  were 
left  unhurt.  The  whole  affair 
was  a  series  of  hand-to-hand 
conflicts,  in  which  the  English 
displayed  all  their  characteristic 
audacity  and  perseverance. 

When  evening  came  on  with 
the  abruptness  peculiar  to  the 
tropical  regions,  the  French  ob- 
tained some  advantage  from  it, 
as  it  permitted  some  of  their 
vessels  to  escape.  Seven,  how- 
ever, remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  The  killed  and 
wounded  on  the  French  side 
reached  the  astonishing  number 
of  9000,  while  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish was  under  1000.  Rodney 
also  had  the  glory  of  carrying 
the  French  commander  as  his 
prisoner  to  London. 

The  English  nation,  on  re- 
ceiving intelligence  of  this  great 
victory,  broke  out  into  a  tumult 
of  joy  which  had  scarcely  had 
a  precedent  since  the  acquittal 
of  the  seven  bishops.     Rodney, 


who  previously  had  been  in 
rather  depressed  personal  cir- 
cumstances, was  made  a  peer, 
and  pensioned. 

In  connection  with  his  pecu- 
niary position,  a  curious  anecdote 
is  told.  When  he  resided  in 
France  to  avoid  his  creditors, 
his  distress  became  a  subject  of 
public  notoriety.  It  had  long 
been  suspected  by  M.  de  Sartine, 
the  Minister  of  Pohce,  who  was 
no  stranger  to  his  merits ;  he 
accordingly  communicated  his 
ideas  to  the  Due  de  Biron,  and 
persuaded  him  to  make  the 
admiral  an  offer  of  the  command 
of  the  French  fleet  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  also  to  proffer  a 
very  liberal  supply  of  money,  to 
enable  him  to  discharge  his  pecu- 
cuniary  embarrassments. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this 
infamous  design  with  greater 
ease,  the  duke  immediately  sent 
a  very  civil  invitation  to  Sir 
George  to  spend  some  weeks  at 
his  house,  which  he  accepted. 
One  morning,  during  a  walk  in 
the  gardens,  the  duke,  with  great 
caution  and  politeness,  sounded 
the  admiral  on  the  subject ; 
but  so  far  was  the  ingenuous 
mind  of  Sir  George  from  sus- 
pecting what  so  strange  a  con- 
versation could  lead  to,  that  he 
at  lengthimagined  the  duke  must 
be  deranged,  and  in  consequence 
began  to  regard  him  with  pity. 
The  duke  mistaking  Sir  George's 
conduct,  came  at  once  to  the 
point,  and  openly  declared  to 
him,  '  that  as  the  king,  his  royal 
master,  intended  the  West  Indies 
should  become  the  theatre   of 
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the  present  war,  he  was  com- 
missioned to  make  the  most  mi- 
bounded  offers  to  Sir  George  if 
he  would  quit  the  English  ser- 
vice and  accept  the  command 
of  a  French  squadron.' 

The  brave  admiral,  with  great 
temper,  though  much  agitated, 
instantly  replied, '  My  distresses, 
sir,  it  is  true,  have  driven  me 
from  the  bosom  of  my  country ; 
but  no  temptation  whatever  can 
estrange  me  from  her  service. 
Had  this  offer  been  a  voluntary 
one  of  your  own,  I  should  have 
deemed  it  an  insult ;  but  I  am 
glad  to  learn  it  proceeds  from  a 
source  that  can  do  no  wrong.'' 

The  Due  de  Biron,  struck 
with  the  patriotic  virtue  of  the 
British  tar,  from  that  time  be- 
came his  sincere  friend,  and 
enabled  Sir  George  to  return  to 
his  native  country,  where  he 
solicited  and  obtained  an  im- 
portant command. 

Lord  Rodney  was  born  in 
1718,  and  died  in  1792. 

LORD  HAWKE. 

It  is  recorded  of  the  gallant 
admiral  Lord  Hawke,  that  when 
he  parted  with  his  father  on  first 
going  to  sea,  the  latter  exhorted 
him  to  behave  well,  adding  that 
'  he  hoped  to  live  to  see  him  a 
captain.'  'A  captain!'  replied 
the  boy.  '  Sir,  if  I  did  not  think 
I  should  come  to  be  an  admiral, 
I  would  not  go  at  all.' 

In  1759,  Hawke,  then  Sir 
Edward,  attacked  the  French 
fleet  under  Admiral  Conflans,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Vilaine,  in  Qui- 


beron  Bay,  The  situation  was 
extremely  perilous  :  it  was  as 
late  in  the  year  as  the  20th  of 
November ;  the  bay  abounded 
in  rocks  and  shoals  ;  and  the  sea 
was  running  high. 

Scorning  all  danger,  Hawke 
attacked  the  French  fleet  close 
under  their  own  shores,  took 
two  men-of-war,  sank  four  more, 
including  the  admiral's  ship,  the 
Soleil  Royal,  and  caused  the 
rest  more  or  less  damaged  to 
take  shelter  up  the  river.  Two 
of  the  British  ships  were  stranded 
during  the  night,  but  their  crews 
and  stores  were  saved. 

For  this  brilliant  action,  which 
crippled  the  French  navy  for 
the  rest  of  the  war,  Hawke  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  Parliament, 
and  from  the  king  a  pension  of 
^^1500  a  year  for  his  own 
and  his  son's  life,  and  in  the 
next  reign  was  raised  to  the 
peerage. 

EARL  HOWE. 

Earl  Howe,  when  not  more 
than  eighteen  years  of  age,  was 
lieutenant  of  a  sloop  of  war. 
An  English  merchantman  had 
been  captured  at  the  Dutch 
settlement  of  Eustatia  by  a 
French  privateer,  under  the 
guns  and  protection  of  the 
governor.  Lieutenant  Howe, 
at  his  own  earnest  request,  was 
sent  with  orders  to  claim  her 
for  the  owners.  This  demand 
not  being  complied  with,  he 
desired  leave  to  go  with  the 
boats  and  attempt  cutting  her 
out  of  the  harbour.     The  cap- 
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tain  represented  the  danger  of 
so  adventurous  a  step,  and 
added  that  he  had  not  sufficient 
interest  to  support  him  in  Eng- 
land, on  a  representation  of  the 
breach  of  neutrahty.  The  lieu- 
tenant then  requested  that  he 
would  quit  the  ship  for  a  short 
time,  and  leave  the  command  to 
him.  This  being  done,  the  gal- 
lant lieutenant  went  with  the 
boats,  cut  out  the  vessel,  and 
restored  it  to  the  proprietors. 

In  1775,  Lord  Hawke  gave 
the  following  seamanlike  testi- 
mony to  the  merit  of  Lord 
Howe,  in  the  House  of  Lords  : 
— 'I  advised  his  Majesty,'  said 
he,  '  to  make  the  promotion  (to 
be  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Blue). 
I  have  tried  my  Lord  Howe  on 
important  occasions ;  he  never 
asked  7ne  how  he  was  to  execute 
any  service,  but  always  went  and 
performed  it.' 

In  1788,  Howe  was  made  an 
earl.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  war  against  France  in 
1793,  he  took  the  command  of 
the  western  Channel  fleet  at  the 
king's  earnest  and  personal  re- 
quest. In  the  next  year,  he 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  main 
French  republican  fleet  to  action, 
and  gained  the  great  victory  of 

THE  GLORIOUS  FIRST  OF  JUNE. 

In  Earl  Howe's  engagement 
with  the  French  fleet,  on  the 
I  St  of  June  1794,  the  Marl- 
borough, by  intrepidly  breaking 
the  enemy's  line,  became  totally 
dismasted,  and  in  that  situa- 
tion dropped  with  her  stern  on 
the  bows  of  a  French  eighty- 
four,  whose  bowsprit  came  over 


the  Marlborough'' s  poop.  The 
Frenchmen  were  preparing  to 
board,  though  with  evident  re- 
luctance, when  an  English  sailor, 
of  the  name  of  Appleford,  to  be 
beforehand  with  them,  mounted 
their  bowsprit,  and  with  his  cut- 
lass boldly  leaped  upon  their 
forecastle,  which  he  not  only 
took  possession  of,  but  forced 
his  adversaries  to  fly  for  safety 
into  the  waist  of  the  ship.  A 
French  officer  observing  the 
uncommon  behaviour  of  the 
British  tar,  rushed  from  the 
quarter-deck  to  reproach  so 
many  of  his  men  for  running 
away  from  one ;  and  to  convince 
them  of  his  own  honour,  instantly 
commenced  an  attack  upon 
Appleford,  who,  however,  was 
fortunate  enough  to  conquer 
him.  His  situation  by  this 
time  becoming  extremely  dan- 
gerous, he  thought  it  best  to 
effect  his  retreat,  as  he  was  not 
at  that  time  assisted  on  the  spot 
by  any  of  his  countrymen.  With 
this  intention,  he  again  mounted 
the  bowsprit,  and  by  courage- 
ously springing  from  it,  reached 
the  poop-deck  of  his  own  ship, 
at  the  moment  when  the  vessels 
were  drifting  from  each  other. 

During  the  confusion  of  the 
battle,  the  Marlboroiigh  was 
taken  by  several  English  ships 
for  a  Frenchman,  more  particu- 
larly so  as  the  whole  of  her 
colours  had  been  shot  away  but 
one  white  ensign,  which  was 
then  hoisted.  This  circum- 
stance occasioned  much  destruc- 
tion from  the  fire  of  those  shij^s 
which  fell  into  the  mistake.     At 
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length  the  sohtary  ensign  was 
also  shot  away ;  and  by  this 
circumstance,  the  honour  of  old 
England  for  a  moment  appeared 
to  suffer.  From  the  impossi- 
bility of  replacing  the  colours,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  ship  had  struck 
to  the  French, — an  idea  which 
operated  so  strongly  on  the 
mind  of  Appleford,  that  he 
loudly  exclaimed,  '  The  English 
colours  shall  never  be  dous'd 
where  I  am ! '  Then  casting 
his  eyes  round  the  deck,  he 
perceived  the  dead  body  of  a 
marine,  who  had  been  shot 
through  the  head.  He  instantly 
stripped  off  his  red  coat,  stuck 
it  on  a  boarding  -  pike,  and 
exalted  it  in  the  air,  swearing 
that  the  Englishmen  would  not 
desert  their  colours,  and  that 
when  all  the  red  coats  were 
gone  they  would  hoist  blue 
jackets.  The  singularity  of  such 
conduct  infused  fresh  spirit  into 
the  hardy  sons  of  Neptune,  and 
they  bravely  fought  till  the 
glorious  moment  when  the  ter- 
rific struggle  ended  in  victory. 

Admiral  Lord  Howe,  when  a 
captain,  was  once  hastily  awak- 
ened in  the  middle  of  the  night 
by  the  lieutenant  of  the  watch, 
who  informed  him  with  great 
agitation  that  the  ship  was  on 
fire  near  the  magazine.  'If  that 
be  the  case,'  said  he,  rising 
leisurely  to  put  on  his  clothes, 
'we  shall  soon  know  it'  The 
lieutenant  flew  back  to  the  scene 
of  danger,  and  almost  instantly 
returning,  exclaimed,  'You  need 
not,  sir,  be  afraid;  the  fire  is 
extinguished.'       'Afraid!'    ex- 


claimed Howe  ;  '  what  do  you 
mean  by  that,  sir?  I  never 
was  afraid  in  my  life.'  And 
looking  the  lieutenant  full  in 
the  face,  he  added,  '  Pray,  how 
does  a  man  feel  when  he  is 
afraid  ?  I  need  not  ask  how 
he  looks ! ' 
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In  the  battle  of  Camperdown, 
when  Admiral  Lord  Duncan 
gained  so  important  a  victory 
over  the  Dutch  fleet,  there  were 
several  women  on  board  the 
Venerable,  the  English  admiral's 
flag  -  ship.  Among  these,  a 
sailor's  wife  was  shot  by  the 
side  of  her  husband,  whom  she 
was  assisting  at  his  gun.  An- 
other young  woman  had  the 
lanthorn  bottle  shot  from  her 
hand  while  she  was  holding  it 
for  the  surgeon  to  dress  the 
wounds  of  her  father ;  and  per- 
ceiving him  look  terrified,  she 
ran  to  him  and  cried,  *■  If  you 
have  not  received  any  more 
hurt,  never  mind  the  lanthorn. 
I  am  safe  and  sound,  thank 
God;  but  howare  you?  O  father, 
how  are  you  ?  ' 

The  description  of  the  gene- 
ral bravery  of  the  crew  in  this 
brilliant  action  can  only  be 
surpassed  in  its  effects  by  the 
account  of  the  desolation  of  the 
victor  as  well  as  the  vanquished 
ships  after  the  battle  was  gained. 
The  Dutch  vessels  were  a  wreck 
of  human  nature  and  human 
art.  The  vessels  fore  and  aft, 
from  the  stern  to  the  stem, 
were  clogged  with  carcases;  the 
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scuppers  were  runningwithblood 
in  such  torrents,  that  the  foot  of 
caution  itself  could  not  move 
without  some  sanguinary  mark  ; 
and  finally,  multitudes  of  beings 
in  the  pride  of  their  days,  and 
who  never  met,  scarcely  in  the 
same  hemisphere,  till  the  mo- 
ment of  battle,  were  now  covered 
with  wounds,  and  so  defaced 
and  disfigured,  that  the  surviv- 
ing mariner  was  unable  even  to 
distinguish  his  messmate,  the 
father  his  son,  or  the  child  his 
father. 

After  the  capture  of  the  fleet, 
as  the  Dutch  admiral  was  ascend- 
ing the  side  of  the  Venerable,  to 
do  homage  to  the  British  con- 
queror, a  sailor  who  had  been 
on  the  watch  some  time,  no 
sooner  saw  De  Winter  mount- 
ing the  vessel,  than  he  eagerly 
thrust  his  head  from  an  open 
port-hole,  and  exclaimed,  'Myn- 
heer admiral,  we  have  been  long 
on  the  look-out  for  you,  and  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  with  all  my 
heart.  You  will  be  kindly  re- 
ceived on  the  quarter-deck,  I 
am  positive;  so  you  ought  to 
be,  for  you  fought  us  like  a 
dragon,  and  knocked  us  about 
with  your  balls  like  nine-pins, 
for  which  I  hope  you  will  first 
let  me  shake  your  honour's 
hand.'  De  Winter  presented 
his  hand,  and  the  blunt  English 
sailor  received  it  respectfully. 

Lord  Duncan's  reception  of 
his  venerable  captive  was  an 
interesting  sight.  He  stood 
ready  on  the  quarter-deck 
to  offer  him  the  embrace  of  a 
generous  victor,   fully  sensible 


of  the  bravery  of  the  vanquished. 
De  Winter  was  much  affected ; 
and  with  deep  emotion,  ex- 
claimed, '  Oh,  admiral !  you  see 
before  you  the  only  Dutch  naval 
commander  ever  taken  alive  j 
but  why  should  I  droop?  a 
thousand  open  mouths  of  my 
ship,  and  of  yours  also,  bear 
witness  and  will  speak  for  me. 
They  will  certify  that  I  did  not 
quit  my  vessel  till  she  was  a 
wreck.' 

Admiral  Duncan's  address  to 
the  officers  who  came  on  board 
his  ship  for  instructions  previous 
to  the  engagement  with  Admiral 
De  Winter  had  been  both  laconic 
and  humorous :  '  Gentlemen, 
you  see  a  severe  Winter  ap- 
proaching :  I  have  only  to  advise 
you  to  keep  up  a  good  fire.' 

Dr.  Duncan,  the  chaplain  to 
Lord  Duncan,  relates  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  of  Covey,  a 
marine,  who  lost  both  his  legs 
on  board  the  Venei-ahle,  his 
lordship's  flag-ship  at  the  battle 
of  Camperdown  :  '  You  are  not,' 
says  the  doctor,  'to  imagine 
that  I  was  circumscribed  to  the 
narrow  bounds  of  my  clerical 
office ;  in  the  day  of  blood  I 
was  on  triple  duty,  alternately 
acting  as  a  sailor,  chaplain,  and 
surgeon's  assistant,  when  the 
battle  might  be  truly  said  to 
bleed  in  every  vein.  I  was  now 
called  to  minister  to  the  recover- 
able, now  to  the  irrecoverable. 
A  marine  of  the  name  of  Covey 
v/as  brought  down  to  the  surgery 
deprived  of  both  his  legs ;  and 
ik  was  necessary  some  hours 
after  to  amputate  still  higher. 
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"I  suppose,"  says  Covey,  "those 
scissors  will  finish  the  business 
of  the  bullet,  Master  Mate?" 
"Indeed,  my  brave  fellow," 
cried  the  surgeon,  "there  is 
some  fear  of  it."  "  Well,  never 
mind,"  said  Covey;  "I've  lost 
my  legs,  to  be  sure,  and  mayhap 
may  lose  my  life ;  but  we  beat 
the  Dutch,  my  boy,  we  have 
beat  the  Dutch :  this  blessed 
day  my  legs  have  been  shot 
off,  so  I'll  have  another  cheer 
for  it — huzza  !  huzza !  " '  Covey 
recovered,  and  was  cook  of 
one  of  the  ships  in  ordinary  at 
Portsmouth,  where  he  died  in 
1805. 

The  Delft,  one  of  the  Dutch 
ships  taken  at  the  battle  of 
Camperdown,wasin  so  shattered 
a  state,  that  after  the  greatest 
exertions  for  five  days  to  keep 
her  from  sinking,  all  hope  of 
saving  her  was  given  up.  The 
English  prize  officer  called  aside 
Mr.  Hieberg,  who  had  been 
first  Heutenant  of  the  Delft,  and 
who  remained  on  board  along 
with  a  number  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  prisoners,  who  were 
not  in  a  condition  to  be  removed, 
and  represented  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  save  all ;  that  he 
intended  at  a  certain  signal  to 
throw  himself  with  his  men  into 
the  long-boat ;  and  he  invited 
Hieberg  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  effect  his  escape. 
'What!'  exclaimed  Hieberg; 
'and  leave  these  unfortunate 
men  (pointing  to  his  wounded 
countrymen,  whom  it  had  been 
necessary  to  bring  on  deck,  as 
the  hold   was    already  full  of 


water)  ?  No,  no  !  go,  and  leave 
us  to  perish  together.'  The 
English  officer,  affected  by  the 
generosity  of  Hieberg's  answer, 
replied,  '  God  bless  you,  my 
brave  fellow :  here  is  my  hand. 
I  give  you  my  word,  I  will  stay 
with  you.'  He  then  caused  his 
own  men  to  leave  the  ship,  and 
remained  himself  behind  to 
assist  the  Dutch.  The  Riissel 
soon  sent  her  boats  to  their 
succour,  which  brought  off  as 
many  as  could  leap  on  board 
them.  The  boats  lost  no  time 
in  making  a  second  voyage  with 
equal  success.  The  Delft  was 
now  cleared  of  all  but  Hieberg 
and  the  English  officer,  with 
three  subaltern  Dutch  officers, 
and  about  thirty  seamen,  most 
of  them  so  ill  from  their  wounds 
as  to  be  unable  to  move.  While 
still  cherishing  the  hope  that 
the  boats  would  come  a  third 
time  to  their  assistance,  the  fatal 
moment  arrived,  and  on  a  sud- 
den the  Delft  went  down.  The 
English  officer  sprang  into  the 
sea,  and  swam  to  his  own  ship ; 
but  the  unfortunate  Hieberg 
perished,  the  victim  of  his  cou- 
rage and  humanity. 

Admiral  Duncan  was  a  citizen 
of  Edinburgh.  In  honour  of 
the  victory  of  Camperdown,  the 
capital  of  Scotland  was  splen- 
didly illuminated  on  the  i6th 
of  October  1797.  The  word 
'Camperdown' became  afashion- 
able  word  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  it 
was  so  generally  used,  that  com- 
mon salt  was  actually  cried 
through  the  streets — 

*  Wha'll  buy  Camperdown  salt  ? ' 
F 
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HORATIO  NELSON. 

If  ever  there  was  a  man  who 
had  a  just  title  to  the  denomi- 
nation of  hero,  it  was  Horatio 
Nelson.  We  mention  him  by 
the  name  in  which  he  may  be 
said  to  have  'put  on  immor- 
tality.' Most  truly  was  it  once 
said,  in  apology  for  directing 
a  letter  simply  to  Horatio  Nel- 
Wi,  Genoa — Sir,  there  is  but 
ONE  Horatio  Nelson  in  the 

WORLD ! 

The  whole  life  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man  was  one  continued 
blaze  of  heroic  enterprise :  he 
was  ever  panting  after  deeds  of 
surpassing  daring.  He  was 
never  at  ease  but  in  the  midst 
of  the  battle  and  the  tempest ; 
he  seemed  to  have  no  joy  but 
in  the  mightiest  of  dangers  ;  he 
made  a  sort  of  child's  play  of 
probabilities ;  and  with  a  giant's 
strength,  ^v^estled  with  impossi- 
bility itself. 

From  the  despatches  and 
letters  of  Nelson  which  are  ex- 
tant, a  perfect  text  work  for  the 
philosophy  of  enterprise  might 
be  formed.  The  many  noble 
impulses  and  aspiring  resolves 
in  which  they  abound — all  so 
pure,  so  patriotic,  so  worthy  of 
the  dignity  of  our  nature — pre- 
sent lessons  which  no  com- 
mentary could  exhaust  nor  lapse 
of  time  depreciate. 

*0h !  how  I  long,'  said  he  in  a 
letter  to  his  wife,  while  yet  only 
a  captain  in  that  navy  which  he 
was  destined  to  lead  to  so  many 
unrivalled  triumphs,  '  to  be  an 
admiral,  and  in  the  command 


of  an  English  fleet !  I  should 
soon  either  do  much  or  be 
ruined.  Mine  is  not  a  disposi- 
tion for  tame  measures.' 

In  the  partial  engagement  to 
which  Admiral  Hotham  brought 
the  French  fleet  in  April  1793, 
Nelson  went  on  board  the  ad- 
miral's ship  as  soon  as  the  firing 
grew  slack  in  the  van,  and  the 
Qa  Ira  and  Censeicr  had  struck, 
when  he  proposed  to  the  admiral 
to  leave  his  two  crippled  ships, 
the  two  prizes,  and  four  frigates 
to  themselves,  and  to  pursue 
the  enemy.  The  admiral,  how- 
ever, much  cooler  than  his  cap- 
tain, observed,  'We  must  be 
contented ;  we  have  done  very 
well.'  '  Now,'  says  Nelson  in  a 
letter,  in  which  this  interview 
is  related,  'had  we  taken  ten 
sail  and  allowed  the  eleventh 
to  escape  when  it  had  been 
possible  to  have  got  at  her,  I 
could  never  have  called  it — well 
done.'' 

The  English  fleet  under  Sir 
John  Jervis  engaged  and  beat 
the  much  superior  fleet  of  Spain, 
off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  on  the  14th 
of  February  1797.  Nelson,  then 
Captain  Nelson,  in  his  ship  the 
Captain,  managed  to  disable 
several  of  the  enemy's  vessels, 
and  received  the  surrender  of 
the  San  Josef.  A  few  days  after 
the  action,  Nelson  bethought 
himself  of  a  proper  place  to 
which  to  send  the  captured 
sword  of  the  Spanish  com- 
mander, and  determined  on 
sending  it  to  the  chief  town  of 
his  native  county.  It  was  for- 
warded to  the  Mayor  of  Nor- 
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wich,  accompanied  by  a  letter, 
which  is  here  transcribed : — 
^Irresistible,  ofif  Lisbon,  Feb. 
26th,  1797. — Sir, — Having  the 
good  fortune  on  the  most  glo- 
rious 14th  February  to  become 
possessed  of  the  sword  of  the 
Spanish  rear-admiral  Don  Xavier 
Francesco  Wintheysen,  in  the 
way  set  forth  in  the  paper 
transmitted  herewith,  and  be- 
ing born  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk, I  beg  leave  to  present  the 
sword  to  the  city  of  Norwich, 
in  order  to  its  being  preserved 
as  a  memento  of  this  event, 
and  of  my  affection  for  my 
native  county.  —  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  Horatio  Nel- 
son.' 

The  following  account  of 
Nelson's  great  victory  of  the 
Nile  is  that  given  by  Southey, 
in  his  admirable  biography'of  our 
naval  hero : — 

The  French  fleet  arrived  at 
Alexandria  on  the  ist  of  July 
1798,  and  Brueys  not  being  able 
to  enter  the  port,  which  time 
and  neglect  had  ruined,  moored 
the  ships  in  Aboukir  Bay,  in  a 
strong  and  compact  line  of 
battle. 

The  advantage  in  numbers, 
ships,  guns,  and  men  was  in 
favour  of  the  French.  They 
had  thirteen  ships  of  the  line 
and  four  frigates,  carrying  11 96 
guns  and  11,230  men.  The 
English  had  the  same  number 
of  ships  of  the  line,  and  one 
fifty-gun  ship,  carrying  1012 
guns  and  8068  men.  The 
English  ships  were  all  seventy- 


fours  ;  the  French  had  three 
eighty-gun  ships,  and  one  three- 
decker  of  120  guns. 

When  Nelson  saw  the  position 
of  the  French,  he  laid  his  plans, 
which  were  to  keep  entirely  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  French 
line,  and  station  his  ships,  as  far 
as  he  was  able,  one  on  the 
outer  bow  and  another  on  the 
outer  quarter  of  each  of  the 
enemy's.  Captain  Berry,  when 
he  comprehended  the  scope  of 
the  design,  exclaimed  with  tran- 
sport, '  If  we  succeed,  what  will 
the  world  say  ? '  '  There  is  no 
if  in  the  case,'  replied  the  ad- 
miral ;  '  that  we  shall  succeed  is 
certain.  Who  may  live  to  tell 
the  story  is  a  very  different 
question.' 

As  the  squadron  advanced, 
they  were  assailed  by  a  shower 
of  shot  and  shell  from  the  bat- 
teries on  the  island,  and  the 
enemy  opened  a  steady  fire  from 
the  starboard  side  of  their  whole 
line,  within  half  gun-shot  dis- 
tance, full  into  the  bows  of  our 
van  ships.  It  was  received  in 
silence ;  the  men  on  board  every 
ship  were  employed  aloft  in 
furling  the  sails,  and  below  in 
tending  the  braces  and  making 
ready  for  anchoring. 

A  French  brig  was  instructed 
to  decoy  the  English,  by  man- 
oeuvring so  as  to  tempt  them 
towards  a  shoal  lying  off  the 
island  of  Beguieres;  but  Nel- 
son either  knew  the  danger  or 
suspected  some  deceit,  and  the 
lure  was  unsuccessful.  Captain 
Foley  led  the  way  in  the  Go/tai/i, 
outsailing    the    Zealous,  which 
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for  some  minutes  disputed  this 
post  of  honour  with  him.  He 
had  long  conceived  that,  if  the 
enemy  were  moored  in  Hne  of 
battle  in  with  the  land,  the  best 
plan  of  attack  would  be  to  lead 
between  them  and  the  shore, 
because  the  French  guns  on 
that  side  were  not  likely  to  be 
manned,  nor  even  ready  for 
action.  Intending,  therefore,  to 
fix  himself  on  the  inner  bow  of 
the  Guerrkr,  he  kept  as  near  to 
the  edge  of  the  bank  as  the 
depth  of  water  would  permit; 
but  his  anchor  hung,  and  having 
opened  his  fire,  he  drifted  to  the 
second  ship,  the  Conqii'erant, 
before  it  was  cleared,  then  an- 
chored by  the  stern,  and  in  ten 
minutes  shot  aAvay  her  masts. 
Hood,  in  the  Zealous,  perceiv- 
ing this,  took  the  station  which 
the  Goliath  intended  to  have 
occupied,  and  totally  disabled 
the  Guerrier  in  twelve  minutes. 
The  third  ship  which  doubled 
the  enemy's  van  was  the  Orion, 
Sir  J.  Saumarez ;  and  several 
others,  following  its  example, 
took  up  their  positions.  The 
sun  was  now  nearly  down. 

While  these  advanced  ships 
doubled  the  French  line,  the 
Vanguard  was  the  first  that 
anchored  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  enemy,  within  half  pistol- 
shot  of  their  third  ship,  the 
Spartiate.  Nelson  had  six 
colours  flying  in  different  parts 
of  the  rigging  lest  they  should 
be  shot  away — that  they  should 
be  struck  no  British  admiral 
considers  as  a  possibility.  He 
veered  half  a  cable,  and  instantly 


opened  a  tremendous  fire,  under 
cover  of  which  the  other  four 
ships  of  his  division,  the  Mino- 
taur, Bellerophon,  Defence,  and 
Majestic,  sailed  on  ahead  of  the 
admiral. 

In  a  few  minutes  every  man 
stationed  at  the  first  six  guns  in 
the  forepart  of  the  Vanguard's 
deck  was  killed  or  wounded : 
these  guns  were  three  times 
cleared. 

Captain  Louis,  in  the  Alino- 
taur,  anchored  next  ahead,  and 
took  off  the  fire  of  the  Aquilon, 
the  fourth  in  the  enemy's  line. 
The  BelleropJion,  Captain  Darby, 
passed  ahead,  and  dropped  her 
stern  anchor  on  the  starboard 
bow  of  the  Orient,  seventh  in 
the  line,  Brueys'  own  ship,  of 
1 20  guns,  whose  difference  in 
force  was  in  proportion  of  more 
than  seven  to  three,  and  whose 
weight  of  ball  from  the  lower 
deck  alone  exceeded  that  from 
the  whole  broadside  of  the 
Bellerophon.  Captain  Peyton, 
in  the  Defence,  took  his  station 
ahead  of  the  Minotaur,  and  en- 
gaged the  Franklin,  the  sixth 
in  the  line,  by  which  judicious 
movement  the  British  line  re- 
mained unbroken.  The  Ma- 
jestic, Captain  Westcott,  then 
took  part  in  the  engagement. 
The  action  had  commenced 
at  half-past  six ;  about  seven 
the  evening  closed,  and  there 
was  no  other  light  than  that 
from  the  fire  of  the  contending 
fleets. 

Trowbridge,  in  the  Culloden, 
then  foremost  of  the  remaining 
ships,  was  two  leagues  astern. 
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He  came  on  sounding  as  the 
others  had  done.  As  he  ad- 
vanced, the  increasing  darkness 
increased  the  difhculty  of  the 
navigation,  and  suddenly,  after 
having  found  eleven  fathoms 
water,  before  the  lead  could  be 
hove  again,  he  was  fast  aground : 
nor  could  all  his  exertions,  joined 
to  those  of  the  Leander  and  the 
Mutin'e  brig,  which  came  to  his 
assistance,  get  him  off  in  time 
to  bear  a  part  in  the  action. 
His  ship,  however,  served  as  a 
beacon  to  the  Alexander  and 
S7vifis7ire,  which  would  else, 
from  the  course  they  were  hold- 
ing, have  gone  considerably 
further  on  the  reef,  and  must 
inevitably  have  been  lost. 

These  ships  entered  the  bay 
and  took  their  stations  in  the 
darkness,  in  amannerstillspoken 
of  with  admiration  by  all  who 
remember  it.  Captain  Hallo- 
well,  in  the  Siviftsiire,  as  she  was 
bearing  down,  fell  in  with  what 
seemed  to  be  a  strange  sail. 
Nelson  had  directed  his  ships 
to  hoist  four  lights  horizontally 
at  the  mizen  peak  as  soon  as  it 
became  dark,  and  this  vessel  had 
no  such  distinction.  Hallowell, 
however,  with  great  judgment, 
ordered  his  men  not  to  fire.  *  If 
she  was  an  enemy,'  he  said, 
'  she  was  in  too  disabled  a  state 
to  escape ;  but  from  her  sails 
being  loose,  and  the  way  in 
which  her  head  was,  it  was 
probable  she  might  be  an  Eng- 
lish ship.'  It  was  the  Belle- 
rophon,  overpowered  by  the 
large  Orient.  Her  lights  had 
gone  overboard,  nearly  two  hun- 


dred of  her  crew  were  killed  or 
wounded,  all  her  masts  and 
cables  had  been  shot  away,  and 
she  was  drifting  out  of  the  line 
towards  the  lee  side  of  the  bay. 
Her  station  at  this  important 
time  was  occupied  by  the  Stvift- 
sjire,  which  opened  a  steady  fire 
on  the  quarter  of  the  Franklin 
and  the  bows  of  the  French 
admiral. 

The  first  two  ships  of  the 
French  line  had  been  dismasted 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
the  commencement  of  the  action ; 
and  the  others  in  that  time 
suffered  so  severely,  that  victory 
was  already  certain.  The  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  were  taken 
possession  of  at  half-past  eight. 

Meanwhile  Nelson  received 
a  severe  wound  on  the  head 
from  a  piece  of  langrage  shot. 
Captain  Berry  caught  him  in 
his  arms  as  he  was  falling.  The 
great  effusion  of  blood  occa- 
sioned an  apprehension  that 
the  wound  was  mortal.  Nelson 
himself  thought  so  :  a  large  flap 
of  the  skin  of  the  forehead,  cut 
from  the  bone,  had  fallen  over 
the  eye ;  and  the  other  being- 
blind,  he  was  in  total  darkness. 
When  he  was  carried  down,  the 
surgeon,  in  the  midst  of  a  scene 
scarcely  to  be  conceived  by 
those  who  have  never  seen  a 
cockpit  in  time  of  action, 
and  the  heroism  which  is  dis- 
played amid  its  horrors,  quitted 
the  poor  fellow  then  under  his 
hands,  that  he  might  instantly 
attend  the  admiral.  'No,' 
said  Nelson  ;  '  I  will  take  my 
turn    with  my  brave    fellows.' 
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Nor  would  he  suffer  his  own 
wound  to  be  examined  till 
every  man  who  had  been  pre- 
viously wounded  was  properly 
attended  to.  Fully  believing 
that  the  wound  was  mortal,  and 
that  he  was  about  to  die,  as  he 
had  ever  desired  in  battle  and 
in  victory,  he  called  the  chap- 
lain, and  desired  him  to  deliver 
what  he  supposed  to  be  his 
dying  remembrance  to  Lady 
Nelson ;  he  then  sent  for  Cap- 
tain Louis  on  board,  from  the 
Minotaur,  that  he  might  thank 
him  personally  for  the  great 
assistance  he  had  rendered  to 
the  Vangiiai-d ;  and  ever  mind- 
ful of  those  who  deserved  to  be 
his  friends,  appointed  Captain 
Hardy  from  the  brig  to  the 
command  of  his  own  ship,  Cap- 
tain Berry  having  to  go  home 
with  the  news  of  the  victory. 

When  the  surgeon  came  in 
due  time  to  examine  the  wound 
(for  it  was  in  vain  to  entreat 
him  to  let  it  be  examined 
sooner),  the  most  anxious  silence 
prevailed ;  and  the  joy  of  the 
wounded  men,  and  of  the  whole 
crew,  when  they  heard  that  the 
hurt  was  superficial,  gave  Nelson 
deeper  pleasure  than  the  unex- 
pected assurance  that  his  life 
was  in  no  danger. 

The  surgeon  requested  and, 
as  far  as  he  could,  ordered  him 
to  remain  quiet.  But  Nelson 
could  not  rest :  he  called  for 
his  secretary,  Mr.  Campbell,  to 
write  the  despatches.  Campbell 
had  himself  been  wounded,  and 
was  so  affected  at  the  blind  and 
suffering  state  of  the  admiral, 


that  he  Avas  unable  to  write. 
The  chaplain  was  sent  for ;  but 
before  he  came,  Nelson,  with 
his  characteristic  eagerness,  took 
the  pen,  and  contrived  to  trace 
a  few  words,  marking  his  devout 
sense  of  the  success  which  had 
alreadybeen  obtained.  He  was 
now  left  alone,  when  suddenly 
a  cry  was  heard  on  deck  that 
the  Orient  was  on  fire.  In  the 
confusion,  he  found  his  way  up 
unassisted  and  unnoticed,  and 
to  the  astonishment  of  every 
one,  appeared  on  the  quarter- 
deck, where  he  immediately 
gave  orders  that  boats  should 
be  sent  to  the  rehef  of  the 
enemy. 

It  was  soon  after  nine  that 
the  fire  on  board  the  Orient 
broke  out.  Brueys  was  dead. 
The  flames  soon  mastered  his 
ship,  and  about  ten  o'clock  the 
ship  blew  up,  with  a  shock  which 
was  felt  to  the  bottom  of  every 
vessel.  About  seventy  of  her 
crew  were  saved  by  the  English 
boats. 

The  firing,  immediately  on 
this  tremendous  explosion, 
ceased  on  both  sides,  and  a 
short  and  awful  silence  reigned. 
Soon  it  recommenced  with  the 
ships  to  leeward  of  the  centre, 
and  continued  till  about  three. 
At  daybreak  the  Guillauvte  Tell 
and  the  Ghi'ereiise,  the  two  rears 
of  the  enemy,  were  the  only 
French  ships  of  the  line  which 
had  their  colours  flying:  they 
cut  their  cables  in  the  forenoon, 
not  having  been  engaged,  and 
stood  out  to  sea,  and  two  frigates 
with  them.     The  Zealous  pur- 
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sued;  but  as  there  was  no  other 
ship  in  a  condition  to  support 
Captain  Hood,  he  was  recalled. 
It  was  generally  believed  by 
the  officers,  that  if  Nelson  had 
not  been  wounded,  not  one  of 
these  ships  could  have  escaped, 
the  four  certainly  could  not,  if 
the  Cullodcn  had  got  into  action ; 
and  if  the  frigates  belonging 
to  the  squadron  had  been  pre- 
sent, not  one  of  the  enemy's 
fleet  would  have  left  Aboukir 
Bay.  These  four  vessels,  how- 
ever, were  all  that  escaped ; 
and  the  victory  was  the  most 
complete  and  glorious  in  the 
annals  of  naval  history.  '  Vic- 
tory,' said  Nelson,  'is  not  a 
name  strong  enough  for  such 
a  scene.'  He  called  it  a  con- 
quest. 

Of  thirteen  sail  of  the  line, 
nine  were  taken,  and  two  burnt. 
Of  the  two  frigates,  one  was 
sunk;  another,  X\\t  Artemise,  was 
burnt  in  a  villanous  manner 
by  her  captain,  M.  Estandlet, 
who,  having  fired  a  broadside 
at  the  Theseus,  struck  his  col- 
ours, then  set  fire  to  his  ship, 
and  escaped  with  most  of  his 
crew  to  shore.  The  British  loss 
inkilled  and  wounded  amounted 
to  895.     Westcott  was  the  only 


captain  who  fell:  3105  of  the 
French,  including  the  wounded, 
were  sent  on  shore  by  Cartel, 
and  5225  perished. 

Thus  ended  this  eventful 
battle,  which  exalted  the  name 
of  Nelson  to  a  level  at  least 
with  that  of  the  celebrated  con- 
queror, whose  surprising  success 
at  the  head  of  the  French 
armies  had  then  begun  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  civilised 
world. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Nile, 
a  private  gentleman  caused  a 
medal  to  be  struck  in  honour  of 
the  action,  and  at  his  own  ex- 
pense gave  it  to  every  man  in 
the  victorious  fleet.  Some  of 
these  men,  common  sailors, 
were  known,  after  many  years, 
when  dying  upon  a  distant 
station,  to  make  it  their  last 
request  that  this  medal  should 
be  sent  home  to  their  friends. 

And  so  ends  the  naval  part 
of  our  book. 


'  When  Britain  first,  at  Heaven's  com- 
mand, 
Arose  from  out  the  azure  main, 
This  was  the  charter  of  the  land. 

And  guardian  angels  sang  the  strain: 
Rule    Britannia,  Britannia  rules  the 
waves  ! 
Britons  never  shall  be  slaves.' 
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'  Our  country's  welfare  is  our  first  concern, 
And  who  promotes  tliat  best,  best  proves  his  duty.' — Havard. 
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JOHN  HAMPDEN. 

The  name  of  Hampden  is  dear 
to  every  English  patriot :  his 
love  of  country  was  untainted 
by  selfishness ;  his  resistance  to 
authority  unstained  by  crime ; 
he  pleaded  and  remonstrated 
against  the  encroachments  of 
power,  until  pleading  and  re- 
monstrance were  disregarded ; 
and  he  only  resorted  to  arms 
when  the  liberties  of  his  country 
were  so  endangered  as  to  render 
it  criminal  to  remain  any  longer 
passive. 

John  Hampden  was  descended 
from  one  of  the  most  ancient 
families  in  Buckinghamshire. 
When  he  had  attained  his 
thirtieth  year,  he  was  chosen  to 
represent  his  native  county  in 


Parliament,  an  event  which 
roused  to  exertion  those  prin- 
ciples of  virtue  and  patriotism 
which  seemed  latent  in  his 
character.  He  was  consulted 
by  the  leading  members  of 
Parliament  in  all  the  important 
points  of  opposition.  It  was 
Hampden's  peculiar  talent  to 
act  powerfully  when  he  seemed 
most  disengaged.  He  made  no 
pubhc  figure,  however,  till  1636, 
when  he  became  universally 
known  by  a  solemn  trial  at  the 
King's  Bench,  on  his  refusing 
to  pay  the  ship  -  money.  He 
carried  himself,  as  Clarendon 
tells  us,  through  this  whole  suit 
with  such  singular  temper  and 
modesty,  that  he  obtained  more 
credit  and  advantage  by  losing 
it  than  the  king  did  service  by 
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gaining  it.  The  infamous  judg- 
ment given  by  the  judges  on 
this  cause  only  roused  the  na- 
tion to  a  more  serious  attention 
to  the  conduct  and  views  of  the 
court,  and  encouraged  those 
men  of  genius  and  abihties  who 
laid  the  grounds  for  the  suc- 
ceeding revolution  to  concert 
measures  how  to  improve,  to  an 
effectual  height,  the  growing 
discontent.  From  this  time 
Hampden  soon  grew  to  be  one 
of  the  most  popular  men  of  the 
nation,  and  a  leading  member  of 
the  Long  Parliament. 

'  The  memorable  crisis  which 
gave  birth  to  the  civil  war,'  Lord 
Macaulay  observes,  'called forth 
Parliamentary  abilities  such  as 
England  had  never  before  seen. 
Among  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  Falkland,  Hyde, 
Digby,  young  Harry  Vane, 
Oliver  St.  John,  Denzil  Hollis, 
Nathaniel  Fiennes.  But  two 
men  exercised  a  paramount  in- 
fluence over  the  Legislature  and 
the  country — Pym  and  Hamp- 
den ;  and  by  the  universal  consent 
of  friends  and  enemies,  the  first 
place  belonged  to  Hampden.' 

On  occasions  which  required 
set  speeches,  Pym  generally 
took  the  lead.  Hampden  very 
seldom  rose  till  late  in  a  debate. 
His  speaking  was  of  that  kind 
which  has,  in  every  age,  been 
held  in  the  highest  estimation 
by  English  Parliaments — ready, 
weighty,  perspicuous,  and  con- 
densed. His  perception  of  the 
feeling  of  the  House  was  ex- 
quisite, his  temper  unalterably 


placid,  his  manner  eminently 
courteous  and  gentlemanlike. 
'  Even  with  those,'  says  Claren- 
don, '  who  were  able  to  preserve 
themselves  from  his  infusions, 
and  who  discerned  those  opin- 
ions to  be  fixed  in  him  with 
which  they  could  not  comply, 
he  always  left  the  character  of 
an  ingenuous  and  conscientious 
person.'  His  talents  for  busi- 
ness were  as  remarkable  as  his 
talents  for  debate.  '  He  was,' 
says  Clarendon,  '  of  an  industry 
and  vigilance  not  to  be  tired 
out  or  wearied  by  the  most 
laborious,  and  of  facts  not  to 
be  imposed  upon  by  the  most 
subtle  and  sharp.' 

Yet  it  was  rather  to  his  moral 
than  to  his  intellectual  qualities 
that  he  was  indebted  for  the 
vast  influence  which  he  pos- 
sessed. '  When  this  Parhament 
began' — we  again  quote  Claren- 
don— '  the  eyes  of  all  men  were 
fixed  upon  him  as  their  pater 
patrice,  and  the  pilot  that  must 
steer  the  vessel  through  the 
tempests  and  rocks  which 
threatened  it.  And  I  am  per- 
suaded his  power  and  interest 
at  that  time  were  greater  to  do 
good  or  hurt  than  any  man's  in 
the  kingdom,  or  than  any  man 
of  his  rank  hath  had  in  any 
time ;  for  his  reputation  of 
honesty  was  universal,  and  his 
affections  were  so  publicly 
guided,  that  no  corrupt  or  pri- 
vate ends  could  bias  them.  .  .  . 
He  was  indeed  a  very  wise  man, 
and  of  great  parts,  andpossessed 
with  the  most  absolute  spirit  of 
popularity,  and  the  most  absolute 
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faculties  to  govern  the  people, 
of  any  man  I  ever  knew.' 

Clarendon's  portrait  of 
Hampden,  though  marked  with 
those  partial  lines  which  distin- 
guished thehand  of  this  historian, 
is  the  testimony  of  an  enemy 
to  virtues  possessed  only  by  the 
foremost  rank  of  men.  All  the 
talents  and  virtues  which  render 
private  life  useful,  amiable,  and 
respectable,  were  united  in 
Hampden,  in  the  highest  degree, 
with  those  excellences  which 
guide  the  jarring  opinions  of 
popular  counsels  to  determine 
points;  and,  whilst  he  pene- 
trated into  the  most  secret  de- 
signs of  other  men,  he  never 
discovered  more  of  his  own  in- 
clinations than  was  necessary  to 
the  purpose  in  hand.  In  debate 
he  was  so  much  a  master,  that, 
joining  the  art  of  Socrates  with 
the  graces  of  Cicero,  he  fixed 
his  own  opinion  under  the 
modest  guise  of  desiring  to  im- 
prove by  that  of  others,  and 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  dis- 
putes, left  a  pleasing  impression, 
which  prejudiced  his  antagonist 
in  his  favour,  even  when  he  had 
not  convinced  or  altered  his 
judgment.  His  behaviour  was 
so  generally  uniform,  and  un- 
affectedly affable,  and  his  con- 
versation so  enlivened  by  his 
vivacity,  so  seasoned  by  his 
knowledge  and  understanding, 
and  so  well  applied  to  the  genius, 
humour,  and  prejudices  of  those 
he  conversed  with,  that  his 
talents,  to  gain  popularity,  were 
absolute.  With  qualities  of  this 
high   nature,   he  possessed    in 


council  penetration  and  discern- 
ment, with  a  sagacity  on  which 
no  one  could  impose,  an  in- 
dustry and  vigilance  which  were 
indefatigable  with  the  entire 
command  of  his  passions  and 
affections, — an  advantage  which 
gave  him  a  decided  superiority 
over  less  regulated  minds. 
Whilst  there  were  any  hopes  that 
the  administration  of  the  country 
could  be  corrected  without  the 
entire  overthrow  of  the  constitu- 
tion, Hampden  chose,  before 
other  preferment,  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  prince's  mind, 
aiming  to  correct  the  source  from 
whence  the  happiness  or  misfor- 
tunes of  the  empire,  if  the  go- 
vernment continued  monarchi- 
cal, must  flow  :  but  the  aversion 
which  the  king  discovered  to 
those  regulations  which  were 
necessary  to  secure  the  freedom 
of  the  constitution  from  any 
future  attempt  of  the  Crown,  with 
the  schemes  he  had  entered  on 
to  punish  the  authors  of  refor- 
mation and  rescind  his  conces- 
sions, determined  the  conduct 
of  Hampden.  Convinced  that 
Charles'  affections  and  under- 
standing were  too  corrupt  to  be 
trusted  with  power  in  any  de- 
gree, he  sought  the  abolition  of 
monarchy  as  the  only  cure  to 
national  grievances,  warmly  op- 
posing all  overtures  for  treaties 
as  dangerous  snares,  or  any  other 
expedient  than  conquest  for  ac- 
commodation. 

This  virtuous  patriot  was  shot 
in  the  shoulder  by  a  brace  of 
bullets  on  Chalgrove  Field  in 
the  year  1642,  and  after  linger- 
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ing  six  days,  expired  in  great 
pain.  The  king,  on  hearing 
of  Hampden  being  wounded, 
though  he  was  then  in  arms 
against  him,  immediately  sent 
his  own  physician  to  attend  him, 
and  expressed  his  consciousness 
of  his  integrity,  and  the  regret 
he  felt  at  his  severe  wound. 

In  such  respect  is  the  memory 
of  Hampden  held  by  his  grate- 
ful countrymen,  that  when  one 
of  his  descendants  was  once  de- 
ficient in  an  amount  of  public 
money,  he  was  exonerated  from 
the  debt  due  to  Government  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  particu- 
larly expressing  that  it  was  for 
the  services  which  his  illustrious 
ancestor  had  rendered  to  the 
country  that  this  mark  of  favour 
was  shown  to  him. 


OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

Carlyle,  speaking  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  says,  'I  have  asked 
myself  if  anywhere  in  modern 
European  history,  or  even  an- 
cient Asiatic,  there  was  found 
a  man  practising  this  mean 
world's  affairs  with  a  heart  more 
filled  by  the  idea  of  the  Highest  ? 
Bathed  in  the  eternal  splendours 
— it  is  so  he  walks  our  dim 
earth  :  this  man  is  one  of  few.' 

Oliver  Cromwell  first  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1639,  when 
Charles  the  First  made  an  ill- 
judged  attack  on  the  Earl  of 
Bedford,  respecting  the  drainage 
of  the  fens.  Cromwell  spoke 
and  acted  with  such  superior 
ability  and  effect  on  this  occa- 


sion, that  he  received  the  ap- 
pellation of  *  Lord  of  the  Fens,' 
and  Hampden  from  that  time 
pronounced  him  one  that  would 
'sit  well  at  the  mark.' 

In  the  Long  Parliament 
Cromwell  represented  the  county 
of  Cambridge,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  forty  com- 
mittees into  which  the  House 
was  at  that  time  divided  and 
subdivided.  Of  his  personal 
appearance,  and  the  respect 
which  his  talents  inspired  in 
the  house.  Sir  Philip  Warwick, 
a  royahst  contemporary,  gives 
the  following  curious  descrip- 
tion : — 

'The  first  time,'  writes  Sir 
Philip,  'I  ever  took  notice  of 
him  was  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Parliament  held  in  November 
1640,  when  I  vainly  thought 
myself  a  courtly  young  gentle- 
man (for  we  courtiers  valued 
ourselves  much  upon  our  good 
clothes).  I  came  into  the  House 
one  morning,  well  clad,  and 
perceived  a  gentleman  speaking, 
whom  I  knew  not,  very  ordi- 
narily apparelled ;  for  it  was  a 
plain  cloth  suit,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  made  by  an  ill 
country  tailor;  his  linen  was 
plain,  and  not  very  clean;  and 
I  remember  a  speck  or  two  ot 
blood  upon  his  little  band,  which 
was  not  much  larger  than  his 
collar :  his  hat  was  without  a 
hatband.  His  stature  was  of  a 
good  size  ;  his  sword  stuck  close 
to  his  side;  his  countenance 
swollen  and  reddish ;  his  voice 
sharp  and  untunable;  and  his 
eloquence  full  of  fervou};  for  the 
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subject-matter  would  not  bear 
much  of  reason,  it  being  in  be- 
half of  a  servant  of  Mr.  Prynne's, 
who  had  dispersed  libels  against 
the  queen  for  her  dancing,  and 
such  like  innocent  and  courtly 
sports;  and  he  aggravated  the 
imprisonment  of  this  man  by 
the  council  table  unto  that 
height,  that  one  would  have 
believed  the  very  Government 
itself  had  been  in  great  danger 
by  it.  I  sincerely  profess  it 
lessened  much  my  reverence 
unto  that  great  council ;  for  he 
was  very  much  hearkened  unto. 
And  yet  I  lived  to  see  this  very 
gentleman,  whom,  out  of  no  ill- 
will  to  him,  I  thus  describe,  by 
multiplied  good  successes,  and 
by  real,  though  usurped,  power 
(having  had  a  better  tailor,  and 
more  converse  among  good 
company)  in  my  own  eye,  when 
for  six  weeks  together  I  was  a 
prisoner  in  his  sergeant's  hands, 
and  daily  waited  at  Whitehall, 
appear  of  a  great  and  majestic 
deportment,  and  comely  pre- 
sence.' 

The  dissolution  of  the  Rump 
Parliament  in  1 653  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  exhibitions  of 
Cromwell's  power  during  all  the 
Commonwealth  time.  After  it 
he  was  master  of  the  three  king- 
doms for  about  five  and  a  half 
years. 

The  Parliament  sitting  as 
usual,  and  being  in  debate  on  a 
Bill  forincreasing  themembersof 
the  House,  which  it  was  thought 
would  have  passed  that  day,  the 
Tord  General  Cromwell  came 
into  the  House  clad  in   plain 


black  clothes  and  grey  worsted 
stockings,  and  sat  down,  as  he 
used  to  do,  in  an  ordinary  place. 
For  some  time  he  listened  to  this 
interesting  debate  on  the  Bill, 
beckoning  once  to  Harrison, 
who  came  over  to  him.  Where- 
upon the  general  sat  still  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
longer. 

But  now  the  question  being 
put,  that  this  Bill  do  pass,  he 
beckoned  again  to  Harrison, says, 
'This  is  the  time;  I  must  do 
it ! '  so  rose  up,  put  off  his  hat, 
and  spake.  '  At  the  first,'  says 
Carlyle,  'and  for  a  good  while,he 
spake  to  the  commendation  of 
the  Parliament,  for  their  pains 
and  care  of  the  public  good;  but 
afterwards  he  changed  his  style, 
told  them  of  their  injustice,  de- 
lays of  justice,  self-interest,  and 
other  faults,  rising  higher  and 
higher  in  a  very  aggravated  style 
indeed. 

'  An  honourable  member,  Sir 
Peter  Wentworth  by  name,  rises 
to  order,  as  we  phrase  it :  says, 
"It  is  a  strange  language  this  : 
unusual  within  the  walls  of  a  Par- 
liament this ;  and  from  a  trusted 
servant  too !  and  one  whom 
we  have  so  highly  honoured ; 
and  one" — "Come,  come!"  ex- 
claimed my  Lord  General  in  a 
very  high  key;  "we  have  had 
enough  of  this," — and,  in  fact, 
my  Lord  General,  now  blazing 
all  up  into  clear  conflagration, 
exclaims,  "I  will  put  an  end  to 
your  prating,"  and  steps  forth 
into  the  floor  of  the  House,  and 
clapping  on  his  hat,  and  occa- 
sionally stamping  the  floor  with 
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his  feet,  begins  a  discourse  which 
no  man  can  report. 

'  He  says  —  Heavens  !  he  is 
heard  saying  :  "  It  is  not  fit  that 
you  should  sit  here  any  longer  ! 
You  have  sat  too  long  here  for 
any  good  you  have  been  doing 
lately.  You  shall  now  give 
place  to  better  men.  Call  them 
in,"  adds  he  briefly  to  Harrison, 
in  word  of  command,  and  some 
twenty  or  thirty  grim  musketeers 
enter,  with  bullets  in  their  snap- 
hances  :  grimly  prompt  for 
orders :  and  stand  in  some  at- 
titude of  carrying  arms  there. 
Veteran  men,  men  of  might,  and 
men  of  war,  their  faces  are  as 
the  faces  of  lions  :  and  their  feet 
are  swift  as  the  roe  upon  the 
mountains  : — not  beautiful  to 
honourable  gentlemen  at  this 
moment ! 

'"You  call  yourselves  a  Parlia- 
ment," continues  my  Lord  Gene- 
ral in  clear  blaze  of  conflagra- 
tion. "You  are  no  Parliament; 
I  say  you  are  no  Parliament ! 
Some  of  you  are  drunkards," — 
and  his  eye  flashes  on  poor  Mr. 
Chaloner,  an  ofticial  man  of 
some  value,  addicted  to  the 
bottles.  "Some  of  you  are" — and 
he  glares  into  Harry  Martin  and 
the  poor  Sir  Peter  who  rose  to 
order,  lewd  livers  both — "  liv- 
ing in  open  contempt  of  God's 
commandments,  following  your 
own  greedy  appetites  and  the 
devil's  commandments.  Cor- 
rupt, unjust  persons  " — and  here 
I  think  he  glared  at  Sir  Bul- 
strode  Whitlocke,  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Great 
Seal,  giving  him  and  others  very 


sharp  language,  though  he  named 
them  not, — "corrupt,  unjust  per- 
sons, scandalous  to  the  profes- 
sion of  the  gospel.  How  can  you 
be  a  Parliament  for  God'speople? 
Depart,  I  say,  and  let  us  have 
done  with  you.  In  the  name 
of  God,  go!" 

'  The  House  is  of  course  all 
on  its  feet — uncertain  almost 
whether  not  on  its  head  :  such 
a  scene  as  was  never  seen  before 
in  any  House  of  Commons. 
History  reports  with  a  shudder 
that  my  Lord  General,  lifting 
the  sacred  mace  itself,  said, 
"  What  shall  we  do  with  this 
bauble  ?  Take  it  away  ! "  and 
gave  it  to  a  musketeer.  And 
now — "  Fetch  him  down  !  "  says 
he  to  Harrison,  flashing  on  the 
Speaker.  Speaker  Lenthall, 
more  an  ancient  Roman  than 
anything  else,  declares  he  will 
not  come  till  forced.  "  Sir,"  said 
Harrison,  "  I  will  lend  you  a 
hand,"  on  which  Speaker  Lent- 
hall came  down,  and  gloomily 
vanished.  They  all  vanished  : 
flooding  gloomily,  clamorously 
out,  to  their  ulterior  businesses 
and  respective  places  of  abode  : 
the  Long  Parliament  is  dissolved. 
"  It's  you  that  have  forced  me  to 
this,"  exclaims  my  Lord  General. 
"  I  have  sought  the  Lord  night 
and  day,  that  He  would  rather 
slay  me  than  put  me  upon  the  do- 
ing of  this  work."  At  their  going 
out,  some  say  the  Lord  General 
said  to  young  Sir  Harry  Vane, 
calling  him  by  his  name,  that  he 
might  have  prevented  this,  but 
that  he  was  a  juggler,  and  had 
not  common  honesty.       "Oh, 
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Sir  Harry  Vane,  thou  with  thy 
subtle  casuistries  and  abstruse 
hairsphttings,  thou  art  other  than 
a  good  one,  I  think  !  The  Lord 
deliver  me  from  thee,  Sir  Harry 
Vane  ! " 

'  All  being  gone  out,  the  door 
of  the  house  was  locked,  and  the 
key,  with  the  mace,  was  carried 
away  by  Colonel  Otley  : — and  it 
is  all  over,  and  the  unspeakable 
catastrophe  has  come  and  re- 
mains.' 


ANDREW  MARVELL. 

The  virtuous  patriot  Andrew 
Marvell  represented  his  native 
town  of  Kingston-upon-HuU  for 
a  period  of  twenty  years,  and  Avas 
oneofthe  last  members  of  Parlia- 
ment who  received  pay  from  his 
constituents,  the  sum  being  four 
shillings  a  day !  Although  he 
frequentlyattacked  King  Charles 
II.  in  his  satires,  yet  the  king 
was  very  fond  of  his  conversa- 
tion, and  tried  every  means  to 
win  him  over  to  his  side,  but  in 
vain.  His  inflexible  integrity 
of  principle  was  proof  against 
all  temptations,  either  of  his  own 
distresses  (and  he  was  often  re- 
duced to  great  poverty)  or  of 
the  large  offers  made  him  by 
the  court,  which  was  earnest  in 
endeavouring  to  gain  a  man  of 
his  talents  and  character  to  their 
side. 

The  king  having  had  Marvell 
at  the  palace  one  night,  when 
he  was  most  cordially  and  splen- 
didly entertained,  sent  the  Lord 
Treasurer  Danby  the  next  morn- 
ing to  find  out  his  lodgings,  which 


were  then  up  two  pair  of  stairs, 
in  one  of  the  little  courts  in  the 
Strand.  Here  he  was  busily 
engaged  in  writing,  when  the 
Treasurer  abruptly  opened  the 
door  upon  him.  Surprised  at 
seeing  such  an  unexpected  visi- 
tor, he  told  his  lordship  he  had, 
he  believed,  mistaken  his  Avay. 
'Not  now  I  have  found  Mr. 
Marvell,'  replied  the  Lord  Danby. 
He  then  assured  him  he  was 
expressly  sent  from  the  king, 
and  his  message  was  to  know 
what  his  Majesty  could  do  to 
serve  him  ?  '  It  is  not  in  his 
Majesty's  power  to  serve  me, 
my  lord,'  answered  Mr.  Marvell 
jocularly;  butthe  Lord  Treasurer 
making  a  serious  affair  of  it,  he 
told  him  that  he  full  well  knew 
the  nature  of  courts,  having  been 
in  many,  and  that  whoever  is 
distinguished  by  the  favour  of 
the  prince  is  always  expected  to 
vote  in  his  interest.  Lord  Danby 
told  him  that  his  JNIajesty,  from 
the  just  sense  he  had  of  his 
merit  alone,  desired  to  know 
whether  there  was  any  place  at 
court  he  could  be  pleased  with. 
Mr.  Marvell  replied,  with  the 
utmost  steadiness,  that  he  could 
not  with  honour  accept  the  offer, 
since,  if  he  did,  he  must  either 
be  ungrateful  to  the  king  in 
voting  against  him,  or  false  to 
his  country  in  giving  in  to  the 
measures  of  the  court.  The 
only  favour  which  he  begged 
therefore  of  his  Majesty  was,  that 
he  would  esteem  him  as  dutiful 
a  subject  as  any  he  had,  and- 
acting  more  truly  in  his  proper 
interest  while  thus  he  refused 
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his  offers  than  he  could  possibly 
do  should  he  accept  them.  The 
Lord  Treasurer  finding  his  sohci- 
tations  to  be  quite  fruitless,  and 
that  no  arguments  could  prevail 
on  him  to  accept  any  post  under 
the  Government,  told  him  the 
king  had  ordered  him  a  thousand 
pounds,  which  my  lord  hoped  he 
would  receive  till  he  could  think 
what  further  to  ask  of  his  Majesty. 
But  Mr.  Marvell  continued 
equally  inflexible  to  this  tempta- 
tion, and  rejected  the  money  with 
the  same  stedfastness  of  mind 
with  which  he  had  refused  the 
proffer  of  a  place,  though  he  was 
at  that  instant  so  straitened  for 
want  of  cash,  that  he  was  obliged, 
as  soon  as  Lord  Danby  took 
his  leave,  to  send  to  a  friend  to 
borrow  a  guinea,  so  far  did  the 
love  of  public  good  overrule  all 
sense  of  private  interest  in  his 
honest  heart. 

The  character  of  Marvell  as  a 
senator  is  rather  distinguished 
for  integrity  than  talents.  Mr. 
Marvell,  during  the  time  he  was 
in  Parliament,  considered  it  as  a 
bounden  duty  to  transmit  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  proceedings  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  his 
constituents  ;  and  he  frequently 
asked  advice  of  them.  After 
the  prorogation  of  Parliament  in 
1675,  he  thus  demands  instruc- 
tions from  those  whom  he  repre- 
sented : — 

'I  desire,'  says  he,  'that  you 
will  consider  whether  there  be 
anything  that  particularly  relates 
to  the  state  of  your  town,  and  I 
shall  strive  to  promote  it  to  the 
best  of  my  duty;  and  in  the 


more  general  concerns  of  the 
nation,  shall  maintain  the  same 
incorrupt  mind  and  clear  con- 
science, far  from  faction  or  any 
self  ends,  which,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  I  have  hitherto  jDreserved.' 

Mr.  Marvell  was  so  attentive 
to  his  political  communications, 
that  each  letter  contained  a 
minute  narrative  of  Parliamen- 
tary business.  Such  was  his 
diligence,  too,  that  he  says  '  he 
sits  down  to  write  at  six  in  the 
evening,  though  he  had  not  eat 
since  the  day  before  at  noon ; 
and  that  it  had  become  habitual 
to  him  to  write  to  them  every 
post  during  the  sitting  of  Parlia- 
ment' 

Mr.  Marvell  was,  as  we  have 
said,  one  of  the  last  members  of 
Parliament  that  received  wages 
from  his  constituents ;  and  he 
is  said  to  have  been  the  only  one 
ever  buried  at  their  expense,  the 
corporation  of  Hull  voting  ^^o 
for  that  purpose. 

He  seldom  spoke  in  Parlia- 
ment, but  had  great  influence 
without  doors  upon  the  members 
of  both  Plouses.  Prince  Rupert 
particularly  paid  great  regard 
to  his  counsels  ;  so  much  so, 
that  whenever  he  voted  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  Marvell, 
which  he  often  did,  it  was  a 
saying  of  the  opposite  party, 
'  The  Prince  had  been  with  his 
tutor.' 


WILLIAM  PITT  EARL  OF  CHATHAM. 

William  Pitt  Earl  of  Chatham 
was  born  in  1708.  He  entered 
Parliament  in  1736,  and  was  not 
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long  before  he  distinguished 
himself  there. 

In  the  ParHamentary  session 
of  1740,  Sir  Charles  Wager 
brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  seamen  and  speedier 
manning  the  royal  navy,  which 
was  strongly  opposed  by  Mr. 
Pitt.  His  speech  on  this  occa- 
sion produced  an  answer  from 
Mr.  H.  Walpole,  who  in  the 
course  of  it  said,  '  Formidable 
sounds  and  furious  declamation, 
confident  assertions  and  lofty 
periods,  may  affect  the  young 
and  inexperienced;  and  perhaps 
the  honourable  gentleman  may 
have  contracted  his  habits  of 
oratory  by  conversing  more  with 
those  of  his  own  age  than  with 
such  as  have  had  more  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  knowledge, 
and  more  successful  methods  of 
communicating  their  sentiments.' 
Mr.  Walpole  added  some  expres- 
sions such  as  vehemence  of  ges- 
ture, theatrical  emotion,  etc., 
which  he  apphed  to  Mr.  Pitt's 
manner  of  speaking.  As  soon 
as  he  sat  down,  Mr.  Pitt  rose, 
and  made  the  following  admir- 
able reply : — 

'The  atrocious  crime  of  being 
a  young  man,  which  the  honour- 
able gentleman  has  with  such 
spirit  and  decency  charged  upon 
me,  I  shall  neither  attempt  to 
palliate  nor  deny,  but  content 
myself  with  wishing  that  I  may 
be  one  whose  follies  may  cease 
with  their  youth,  and  not  of  that 
number  who  are  ignorant  in 
spite  of  experience. 

'Whether  youth  can  be  im- 
puted to  any  man  as  a  reproach 


I  will  not  assume  the  province 
of  determining.  But  surely  age 
may  become  justly  contemptible, 
if  the  opportunities  which  it 
brings  have  passed  away  without 
improvement,  and  vice  appears 
to  prevail  when  the  passions 
have  subsided.  The  wretch 
who,  after  having  seen  the  con- 
sequences of  a  thousand  errors, 
continues  still  to  blunder,  and 
whose  age  has  only  added  ob- 
stinacy to  stupidity,  is  surely  the 
object  of  either  abhorrence  or 
contempt,  and  deserves  not  that 
his  grey  head  should  secure  him 
from  rebukes. 

'  Much  more  is  he  to  be  ab- 
horred, who,  as  he  has  advanced 
in  age,  has  receded  from  virtue, 
and  becomes  more  wicked  with 
less  temptation;  who  prostitutes 
himself  for  money  which  he 
cannot  enjoy,  and  spends  the 
remains  of  his  life  in  the  ruin  of 
his  country. 

'  But  youth  is  not  my  only 
crime.  I  have  been  accused 
of  acting  a  theatrical  part.  A 
theatrical  part  may  either  imply 
some  peculiarities  of  gesture  or 
a  dissimulation  of  one's  real 
sentiments,  and  an  adoption  of 
the  opinion  and  language  of 
other  men. 

'  In  the  first  sense,  the  charge 
is  too  trifling  to  be  confuted, 
and  deserves  only  to  be  men- 
tioned that  it  may  be  despised. 
I  am  at  liberty,  like  every  other 
man,  to  use  my  own  language ; 
and  though  I  may  perhaps  have 
some  ambition,  yet,  to  please 
this  gentieman,  I  shall  not  lay 
myself  under  any  restraint,  nor 
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very  solicitously  copy  his  diction 
or  his  mien,  however  matured 
by  age  or  modelled  by  experi- 
ence. If  any  man  shall,  by 
charging  me  with  theatrical  be- 
haviour, imply  that  I  utter  any 
sentiments  but  my  own,  I  shall 
treat  him  as  a  calumniator  and 
a  villain ;  nor  shall  any  protec- 
tion shelter  him  from  the  treat- 
ment which  he  deserves.  I 
shall  on  such  occasions,  without 
scruple,  trample  upon  all  those 
forms  with  Avhich  wealth  and 
dignity  entrench  themselves ; 
nor  shall  anything  but  age  re- 
strain myresentment — age  which 
always  brings  one  privilege,  that 
of  being  insolent  and  super- 
cilious without  punishment. 

'■  But  with  regard  to  those 
whom  I  have  offended,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  if  I  had  acted  a 
borrowed  part,  I  should  have 
Avoided  their  censure  :  the  heat 
that  offended  them  is  the  ardour 
of  conviction,  and  that  zeal  for 
the  service  of  my  country  which 
neither  hope  nor  fear  shall  in- 
fluence me  to  suppress.  I  will 
not  sit  unconcerned  while  my 
liberty  is  invaded,  nor  look  in 
silence  upon  public  delinquency. 
I  will  exert  my  endeavours,  at 
whatever  hazard,  to  repel  the 
aggression,  and  drag  the  offen- 
ders to  justice,  whatever  may 
protect  them  in  their  villany, 
and  whoever  may  partake  of 
their  plunder.' 

With  the  second  ministry  of 
Lord  Chatham,  then  Mr.  Pitt, 
a  splendid  era  began,  which 
raised  England  at  once,  as  if  by 
magic,  from  the  brink  of  ruin 


and  degradation.  The  genius 
of  one  man  completely  informed 
and  penetrated  the  mind  of  a 
whole  nation.  From  the  instant 
Mr.  Pitt  took  the  reins,  the  panic 
which  had  paralyzed  every  effort 
disappeared.  Instead  of  mourn- 
ing over  former  disgrace  and 
dreading  future  defeats,  the 
nation  assumed  in  a  moment 
the  air  of  confidence,  and 
awaited  with  impatience  the 
tidings  of  victory. 

The  mastery  Pitt  obtained 
over  the  House  of  Commons 
was  extraordinary,  and  of  it  some 
striking  examples  have  been 
given.  One  of  the  first  steps 
taken  by  him  was,  to  grant  a 
large  subsidy  to  Frederick  the 
Great  of  Prussia,  for  carrying  on 
the  war  against  the  Empress  of 
Austria.  This  was  connected 
with  a  total  change  which  had 
already  taken  place  in  the  con- 
tinental policy  of  George  ii., 
and  was  intended  to  rescue 
Hanover  from  the  hands  of  the 
French.  Still  there  were  many 
who  had  a  traditional  regard  for 
the  Empress  of  Austria,  in  whose 
defence  England  had  expended 
more  than  _p^io,ooo,ooo.  The 
grant  was  therefore  strenuously 
opposed  in  the  House,  and  Mr. 
Pitt  was  taunted  with  a  desertion 
of  his  principles.  In  reply  he 
defended  himself,  and  main- 
tained the  necessity  of  the  grant 
with  infinite  dexterity.  'It  was,' 
says  Horace  Walpole,  'the  most 
artful  speech  he  ever  made.  He 
provoked,  called  for,  defied  ob- 
jections; promised  enormous 
expense;    demanded  never  to 
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be  tried  by  events.'  By  de- 
grees he  completely  subdued 
the  House,  until  a  murmur  of 
applause  broke  forth  from  every 
quarter.  Seizing  the  favourable 
moment,  he  drew  back  with  the 
iitmost  dignity,  and  placing  him- 
self in  an  attitude  of  defiance, 
exclaimed  in  his  loudest  tone, 
'Is  there  an  Austrian  among 
you?  Let  him  come  forward 
and  reveal  himself!'  The  effect 
was  irresistible.  '  Universal 
silence,'  says  Walpole,  '  left  him 
arbiter  of  his  own  terms.' 

At  another  time,  Pitt  had 
ended  a  speech,  and  was  retiring 
from  the  House  with  a  slow  step ; 
for  he  was  severely  afflicted  with 
the  gout.  Silence  reigned  till 
the  door  was  opened  to  let  him 
pass  into  the  lobby.  A  member 
then  started  up,  and  said,  '  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  reply  to  the 
right  honourable  gentleman.' 
Pitt,  who  had  caught  the  words, 
turned  back,  and  fixed  his  eye 
on  the  orator,  who  instantly  sat 
down.  He  then  returned  to- 
wards his  seat,  repeating,  as  he 
hobbled  along,  the  lines  of  Virgil, 
in  which  the  poet,  conducting 
yEneas  through  the  shades  be- 
low, describes  the  terror  which 
his  presence  inspired  among  the 
ghosts  of  the  Greeks  who  had 
fought  at  Troy  : — 

The  Grecian  chief,  and  Agamemnon's 

host, 
When    they    beheld    the    man    with 

shining  arms 
Amid    those   shades,    trembled   with 

sudden  fear  : 
Part  turned  their  backs  in  fliglit,  as 

when  they  souglit 
Their  ships Part  raised 


A  feeble  outcry ;  but  the  sound  com- 
menced 
Died  on  their  gasping  lips. 

When  he  reached  his  place,  he 
exclaimed,  '  Now  let  me  hear 
what  the  honourable  gentleman 
has  to  say  to  me  ! '  One  who 
was  present,  being  asked  whether 
the  House  was  not  convulsed 
with  laughter  at  the  ludicrous 
situation  of  the  poor  orator 
and  the  aptness  of  the  lines,  re- 
plied, 'No,  sir,  we  were  all  too 
much  awed  to  laugh.' 

Lord  Chatham's  greatest  effort 
was  a  speech  which  he  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
i8th  of  November  1777,  on  a 
motion  for  an  address  to  the 
Throne.  Though  sinking  at  the 
time  under  the  weight  of  years 
and  disease,  the  great  orator 
seems  animated  by  all  the  fire 
of  youth.  It  would  indeed  be 
difficult  to  find  in  the  whole 
range  of  Parliamentary  history 
a  more  splendid  blaze  of  genius;, 
at  once  rapid,  vigorous,  and 
sublime.  We  may  with  profit 
extract  a  passage  or  two  from 
this  celebrated  oration  ;  and  we 
shall  begin  with  Lord  Chatham's 
opinion  on  the  conquest  of 
America : — 

'  The  desperate  state  of  our 
arms  abroad,'  he  says,  'is  well 
known.  No  man  thinks  more 
highly  of  them  than  I  do.  I 
love  and  honour  the  English 
troops.  I  know  their  virtues  and 
their  valour.  I  knoAv  they  can 
achieve  anything  but  impossi- 
bilities; and  I  know  that  the 
conquest  of  Enghsh  America 
is   an   impossibility.     You  can- 
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not,  I  venture  to  say  it, — you 
cannot  conquer  America.  Your 
armies  last  year  effected  every- 
thing that  could  be  effected;  and 
what  was  it  ?  It  cost  a  nume- 
rous army,  under  the  command 
of  a  most  able  general  (Lord 
Amherst),  now  a  noble  lord  in 
this  House,  a  long  and  laborious 
campaign  to  expel  five  thou- 
sand Frenchmen  from  French 
America. 

'  Mylords,  you  cannot  conquer 
America.  What  is  your  present 
situation  there  ?  We  do  not 
know  the  worst;  but  we  know 
that  in  these  campaigns  we  have 
done  nothing  and  suftered  much. 
Besides  the  suffering,  perhaps 
total  loss,  of  the  northern  force,^ 
the  best  appointed  army  that 
ever  took  the  field,  commanded 
by  Sir  William  Howe,  has  re- 
tired from  the  American  lines. 
He  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
his  attempt,  and  with  great  delay 
and  danger  to  adopt  a  new  and 
distant  plan  of  operations.  We 
shall  soon  know,  and  in  any 
event  have  reason  to  lament, 
what  may  have  happened  since. 
As  to  conquest,  therefore,  my 
lords,  I  repeat,  it  is  impossible. 
You  may  swell  every  expense 
and  every  effort  still  more  ex- 
travagantly; pile  and  accumu- 
late every  assistance  you  can 
buy  or  borrow ;  traffic  and 
barter  with  every  little  pitiful 
German  prince  that  sells  and 
sends  his  subjects  to  the 
shambles  of  a  foreign  potentate ; 
your  efforts  are  for  ever  vain  and 
impotent — doubly  so  from  this 
?  General  Burgoyne's  army. 


mercenary  aid  on  which  you 
rely;  for  it  irritates  to  an  in- 
curable resentment  the  minds 
of  your  enemies,  to  overrun  them 
with  the  mercenary  sons  of 
rapine  and  plunder,  devoting 
them  and  their  possessions  to 
the  rapacity  of  hireling  cruelty  ! 
If  I  were  an  American  as  I  am 
an  Englishman,  while  a  foreign 
troop  was  landed  in  my  country, 
I  would  lay  down  my  arms — 
never — never — never  ! ' 

In  the  course  of  the  debate. 
Lord  Suffolk  undertook  to  de- 
fend the  employment  of  the  In- 
dians in  the  war.  He  contended 
that,  besides  its  policy  and  ne- 
cessity, the  measure  was  also 
allowable  on  principle;  for  that 
'it  was  perfectly  justifiable  to 
use  all  the  means  that  God  and 
nature  put  into  our  hands.' 

Here  Lord  Chatham  rose 
again.  'I  am  astonished! 
shocked  !'  he  said, '  to  hear  such 
principles  confessed  —  to  hear 
them  avowed  in  this  House, 
or  in  this  country, — principles 
equally  unconstitutional,  inhu- 
man, and  unchristian  ! 

'  These  abominable  principles, 
and  this  more  abominable  avowal 
of  them,  demand  the  most  de- 
cisive indignation.  I  call  upon 
that  right  reverend  bench,  those 
holy  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and 
pious  pastors  of  our  Church — I 
conjure  them  to  join  in  the  holy 
v^ork,  and  vindicate  the  religion 
of  their  God.  I  appeal  to  the 
wisdom  and  the  law  of  this 
learned  bench  to  defend  and 
support  the  justice  of  their 
country.      I     call    upon    the 
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bishops  to  interpose  the  unsuUied 
sanctity  of  their  lawn,  upon  the 
learned  judges  to  interpose  the 
purity  of  their  ermine,  to  save 
us  from  this  pollution.  I  call 
upon  the  honour  of  your  lord- 
ships to  reverence  the  dignity  of 
your  ancestors,  and  to  maintain 
your  own.  I  call  upon  the 
spirit  and  humanity  of  my 
country  to  vindicate  the  national 
character.  I  invoke  the  genius 
of  the  Constitution.  From  the 
tapestry  ^  which  adorns  these 
walls,  the  immortal  ancestor  of 
this  noble  lord  frowns  with  in- 
dignation at  the  disgrace  of  his 
country.  In  vain  he  led  your 
victorious  fleets  against  the 
boasted  Armada  of  Spain ;  in 
vain  he  defended  and  established 
the  honour,  the  liberties,  the 
religion — the  Protestant  religion 
— of  this  country,  against  the 
arbitrary  cruelties  of  popery  and 
the  Inquisition,  if  these  more 
than  popish  cruelties  and  in- 
quisitorial practices  are  let 
loose  among  us — to  turn  forth 
into  our  settlements,  among  our 
ancient  connections,  friends, 
and  relations,  the  merciless  can- 
nibal, thirsting  for  the  blood  of 
man,  woman,  and  child !  to  send 
forth  infidel  savages  —  against 
whom?  against  your  Protes- 
tant brethren ;  to  lay  waste 
their  country,  to  desolate  their 
dwellings,  and  extirpate  their 
race  and  name  with  these  hor- 

1  The  tapestry  of  the  House  of  Lords 
represented  the  English  fleet  led  by 
the  ships  of  the  Lord  Admiral  Effing- 
ham Howard  (ancestor  to  Suffolk)  to 
engage  the  Spanish  Armada. 


rible  hell-hounds  of  savage  war — 
hell-hounds,  I  say,  of  savage 
war  !  Spain  armed  herself  with 
blood-hounds  to  extirpate  the 
wretched  natives  of  America, 
and  we  improve  on  the  inhuman 
example  evenof  Spanish  cruelty  : 
we  turn  loose  these  savage  hell- 
hounds against  our  brethren  and 
countrymen  in  America,  of  the 
same  language,  laws,  liberties, 
and  religion,  endeared  to  us  by 
every  tie  that  should  sanctify 
humanity. 

'  My  lords,  I  am  old  and  weak, 
and  at  present  unable  to  say 
more ;  but  my  feelings  and  in- 
dignation were  too  strong  to 
have  said  less.  I  could  not 
have  slept  this  night  in  my  bed, 
nor  reposed  my  head  on  my 
pillow,  without  giving  this  vent 
to  my  eternal  abhorrence  of  such 
preposterous  and  enormous 
principles.' 

Much  of  the  success  of  Lord 
Chatham,  it  has  been  remarked, 
was  owing,  in  part,  to  his  extra- 
ordinary personal  advantages. 
Few  men  have  ever  received 
from  the  hand  of  nature  so 
many  of  the  outward  qualifica- 
tions of  the  orator.  In  his  best 
days,  before  he  v/as  crippled  by 
the  gout,  his  figure  was  tall  and 
erect ;  his  attitude  imposing ; 
his  gestures  energetic  even  to 
vehemence,  yet  tempered  with 
dignity  and  grace.  Such  was 
the  power  of  his  eye,  that  he 
very  often  cowed  down  an  an- 
tagonist in  the  midst  of  his 
speech,  and  threw  him  into  utter 
confusion  by  a  single  glance  of 
scorn    or    contempt.       When- 
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ever  he  rose  to  speak,  his  coun- 
tenance glowed  with  animation, 
and  was  hghted  up  with  all  the 
varied  emotions  of  the  soul,  so 
that  Cowper  describes  him,  in 
one  of  his  bursts  of  patriotic 
feeling — 

'With  all  his  country  beaming  in 
his  face. ' 

It  was  his  character  as  a  man, 
however,  which  gave  him  his 
surprising  ascendency  over  his 
countrymen.  All  hearts  were 
fascinated  by  his  lofty  bearing, 
his  generous  sentiment,  his 
comprehensive  policy,  his  grand 
conceptions  of  the  height  to 
which  England  might  be  raised 
as  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  and  his 
preference  of  her  honour  before 
all  inferior  material  interests. 
'  Every  one  felt,'  says  a  contem- 
porary, '  that  the  man  was  in- 
finitely greater  than  the  orator.' 
Even  the  cool-headed  Franklin 
became  enthusiastic  when  speak- 
ing of  him.  'I  have  sometimes,' 
said  he,  '  seen  eloquence  with- 
out wisdom,  and  often  wisdom 
without  eloquence ;  but  in  him 
I  have  seen  them  united  in  the 
highest  possible  degree.' 

Lord  Chatham's  disinterested 
services  on  behalf  of  his  country 
did  not  go  unrewarded.  In 
1744,  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough died,  and  left  him  a 
legacy  of  ;^i 0,000  on  account  of 
his  merit  in  the  noble  defence  of 
the  laws  of  England,  and  in  pre- 
venting the  ruin  of  the  country ; 
and  twenty  years  after  he  re- 
ceived a  still  more  ample  testi- 
mony of  the  same   kind  from 


Sir  William  Pynsent,  who  be- 
queathed him  an  estate  of 
;^2  5oo  a_  year,  together  with 
^30,000  in  ready  money. 

Some  anecdotes  of  Chatham's 
eloquence  are  well  worth  re- 
peating : — 

When  he  made  his  debut  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  was, 
as  every  one  knows,  a  cornet  in 
the  army.  A  country  gentle- 
man, who  had  been  struck  with 
his  eloquence,  told  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  that  he  thought  it  would 
be  to  his  interest  to  make  young 
Pitt  a  captain.  'My  dear  sir,' 
said  Sir  Robert,  '  to  let  you  see 
how  much  I  think  of  you,  if  yoii 
will  make  him  my  friend,  I  will 
give  him  a  regiment.' 

Sir  William  Young  having 
once  interrupted  Mr.  Pitt  while 
speaking  with  the  cry  of '  Ques- 
tion, question,'  he  paused  :  then 
fixing  on  Sir  William  a  look 
of  ineffable  contempt,  he  ex- 
claimed, '  Pardon  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  agitation ;  but 
whenever  that  honourable  mem- 
ber calls  for  the  question,  I 
fancy  I  hear  the  knell  of  my 
country's  ruin.' 

Mr.  Moreton,  the  Chief-Justice 
of  Chester,  speaking  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  made  use 
of  the  phrase, '  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  or,'  directing  his 
eyes  towards  Mr.  Pitt,  'as  that 
right  honourable  member  would 
call  them,  "  Commons,  Lords, 
and  King."  '  Mr.  Pitt  rose  with 
great  deliberation,  and  called 
to  order.  'I  have,'  he  said, 
'  frequently  heard  in  this  House 
doctrines  which  have  surprised 
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me;  but  now  my  blood  runs 
cold.  I  desire  the  words  of  the 
honourable  member  may  be 
taken  down.'  The  clerk  of  the 
House  wrote  down  the  words. 
'  Bring  them  to  me,'  said  Mr. 
Pitt  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  By 
this  time  Mr.  Moreton  was 
frightened  out  of  his  senses. 
'  Sir,'  he  said,  addressing  him- 
self to  the  Speaker,  '  I  am  sorry 
to  have  given  offence  to  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  or 
to  the  House.  I  meant  nothing. 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons ; 
Lords,  King,  and  Commons ; 
Commons,  Lords,  and  King ; 
tria  juncta  in  tmo.  I  meant 
nothing  !  Indeed  I  meant  no- 
thing.' Mr.  Pitt  then  rose,  and 
said,  'I  do  not  wish  to  push 
the  matter  further ;  the  moment 
a  man  acknowledges  his  error, 
he  ceases  to  be  guilty.  I  have 
a  great  regard  for  the  honour- 
able member ;  and  as  an  instance 
of  that  regard,  I  give  him  this 
advice,  that  whenever  he  means 
nothing,  he  will  say  nothing.' 

Lord  Chatham,  when  mini- 
ster, was  so  delicate  on  the 
subject  of  his  measures,  that  his 
nearest  friends  frequently  went 
down  to  the  House  of  Commons 
ignorant  of  the  question  to  be 
proposed.  On  being  remon- 
strated with  on  this  subject,  he 
said  'he  always  trusted  to  the 
utihty  of  his  measures ;  and  if 
his  friends  did  not  see  it  in  that 
light,  he  did  not  want  their 
support.' 

.  Indeed,  Lord  Chatham  was 
so  conscious  of  his  own  inde- 
pendence as  a  minister,   that 


being  one  day  told  in  the  House 
of  Lords  of  the  strength  of  his 
majorities,  he  vehemently  re- 
plied, '  I  know  of  no  majority 
but  what  the  sense  of  the  House 
occasionally  gives  me.  If  there 
are  any  other  majorities,  they 
belong  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, and  I  trust  he  has  come 
honestly  by  them.'  ■ 

EDMUND  BURKE. 

'  Burke,'  says  M.  H.  A.  Taine 
in  his  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture, '  did  not  enter  into  Parlia- 
ment, like  Pitt  and  Fox,  in  the 
dawn  of  his  youth,  but  at  thirty- 
five,  having  had  time  to  train 
himself  thoroughly  in  all  matters, 
learned  in  law,  history,  philoso- 
phy, literature,  master  of  such 
a  universal  erudition,  that  he 
has  been  compared  to  Bacon. 
But  what  distinguished  him 
from  all  other  men  was  a 
wide,  comprehensive  intehect, 
which,  exercised  by  philosophi- 
cal studies  and  writings,  seized 
the  general  aspects  of  things, 
and  beyond  text,  constitutions^ 
and  figures,  perceived  the  in- 
visible tendency  of  events  and 
the  inner  spirit,  covering  with 
his  contempt  those  pretended 
statesmen,  a  vulgar  herd  of 
common  journeymen,  denying 
the  existence  of  everything  not 
coarse  or  material,  and  who, 
far  from  being  capable  of  guid- 
ing the  grand  movements  of  an 
empire,  are  not  worthy  to  turn 
the  wheel  of  a  machine.  Be- 
yond all  those  gifts,  he  possessed 
one  of  those  fertile  and  precise 
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imaginations  which  beheve  that 
finished  knowledge  is  an  inner 
view,  which  never  quit  a  sub- 
ject without  having  clothed  it 
in  its  colours  and  forms,  and 
which,  passing  beyond  all  sta- 
tistics and  the  rubbish  of  dry 
documents,  recompense  and  re- 
construct before  the  reader's 
eyes  a  distant  country  and  a 
foreign  nation,  with  its  monu- 
ments, dresses,  landscapes,  and 
all  the  shifting  detail  of  its  as- 
pect and  manners.  To  these 
powers  of  mind,  which  constitute 
a  man  of  system,  he  added  all 
those  energies  of  heart  which 
constitute  an  enthusiast.  Poor, 
unknown,  having  spent  his  youth 
in  compiling  for  the  publishers, 
he  rose,  by  dint  of  work  and 
personal  merit,  with  a  pure  re- 
putation and  an  unscathed  con- 
science, ere  the  trials  of  his 
obscure  life  or  the  seductions  of 
his  brilliant  career  had  fettered 
his  indejDendence  or  tarnished 
the  flower  of  his  loyalty.  He 
brought  to  politics  a  horror  of 
crime,  a  vivacity  and  sincerity 
of  conscience,  a  humanity,  a 
sensibility,  which  seem  only 
suitable  for  a  young  man.  He 
based  human  society  on  maxims 
of  morality,  insisted  upon  a  high 
and  pure  tone  of  feeling  in  the 
conduct  of  i3ublic  business,  and 
seemed  to  have  undertaken  to 
raise  and  authorize  the  generosity 
of  the  human  heart.  He  fought 
nobly  for  noble  causes  :  against 
the  crimes  of  power  in  England, 
the  crimes  of  the  people  in 
France,  the  crimes  of  mono- 
polists in  India.     He  defended. 


with  immense  research  and  un- 
impeached  disinterestedness,  the 
Hindoos  tyrannized  over  by  Eng- 
lish greed:  —  "Every  man  of 
rank  and  landed  fortune  being 
long  since  extinguished,  the  re- 
maining miserable  last  cultivator 
who  grows  to  the  soil  after  hav- 
ing his  back  scored  by  the 
farmer,  has  it  again  flayed  by 
the  whip  of  the  assignee,  and  is 
thus  by  a  ravenous,  because  a 
short-lived,  succession  of  claim- 
ants lashed  from  oppressor  to 
oppressor,  whilst  a  single  drop 
of  blood  is  left  as  the  means  of 
extorting  a  single  grain  of  corn." 
He  made  himself  everywhere 
the  champion  of  principle  and 
the  persecutor  of  vice.' 

The  first  published  speech  of 
Mr.  Burke  was  that  on  American 
taxation,  delivered  on  the  19th 
of  April  1774.  He  had  often 
dwelt  on  this  topic  in  preced- 
ing years,  but  no  attempt  had 
been  made  to  give  any  regular 
report  of  his  speeches.  In  the 
present  instance,  it  was  late  in 
the  evening  before  he  rose  to  ad- 
dress the  House.  The  opening 
of  the  debate  had  been  dull,  and 
many  of  the  members  had  with- 
drawn into  the  adjoining  apart- 
ments or  places  of  refreshment. 
But  the  first  sentences  of  his 
stinging  exordium  awakened 
universal  attention.  The  news 
of  what  was  going  on  spread 
quickly,  and  the  members  came 
crowding  in,  till  the  hall  was 
filled  to  the  utmost,  and  re- 
sounded throughout  the  speech 
with  the  loudest  expressions  of 
applause.     Burke's  talents  had 
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hitherto  been  highly  estimated, 
but  the  House  was  now  com- 
pletely taken  by  surprise.  Lord 
Townsend  exclaimed  aloud,  at 
the  close  of  one  of  those  won- 
derful passages  with  which  the 
speech  abounds,  '  Heavens ! 
what  a  man  is  this  !  where  could 
he  acquire  such  transcendent 
powers  ?  '  The  opening  of  his 
peroration  in  particular  came 
with  great  force  on  the  minds 
of  all.  '  Let  us  embrace,'  said 
he, '  some  system  or  other  before 
we  end  this  session.  Do  you 
mean  to  tax  America  and  draw 
a  productive  revenue  from 
thence  ?  If  you  do,  speak  out ; 
name,  fix,  ascertain  this  re- 
venue ;  settle  its  quantity,  de- 
fine its  objects  ;  provide  for  its 
collection ;  and  then  fight,  when 
you  have  something  to  fight  for. 
If  you  murder,  rob  ;  if  you  kill, 
take  possession  ;  and  do  not 
appear  in  the  character  of  mad- 
men as  well  as  assassins,  violent, 
vindictive,  bloody,  and  tyranni- 
cal, without  an  object.' 

The  moment  Burke  closed, 
his  friends  came  crowding  round 
his  seat,  and  urged  him  to  com- 
mit what  he  had  said  to  writ- 
ing. He  did  so,  and  the  speech 
was  immediately  given  to  the 
world  as  a  protest  against  the 
headlong  measures  which  threat- 
ened the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire. 

A  speech  delivered  by  Burke 
about  four  years  after  this,  on 
the  employment  of  the  Indians 
in  the  war,  was  spoken  of  by 
his  friends  as  the  most  power- 
ful appeal  which  he  ever  made. 


Colonel  Barre,  in  the  fervour 
of  his  excitement,  declared  that 
if  it  could  be  written  out,  he 
would  nail  it  on  every  church 
door  in  the  kingdom.  Sir 
George  Savile  said,  '  He  who 
did  not  hear  that  speech  has 
failed  to  witness  the  greatest 
triumph  of  eloquence  within  my 
memory.'  Governor  Johnstone 
remarked  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  'It  was  fortunate  for  tlie 
noble  lords  (North  and  Ger- 
maine)  that  spectators  had  been 
excluded  during  that  debate ; 
for  if  any  had  been  present, 
they  would  have  excited  the 
people  to  tear  the  noble  lords 
in  pieces  on  their  way  home.' 

The  greatest  intellectual  effort 
ever  made  before  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  was,  it  has 
been  said,  the  speech  delivered 
by  Burke  in  Westminster  Hall 
at  the  commencement  of  the 
trial  of  Warren  Hastings  in  1788. 
It  was  intended  to  give  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  a  view  of  the 
character  and  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  India,  to  explain 
the  power  exercised  by  the 
East  India  Company,  and  the 
situation  of  the  natives  under 
the  government  of  the  English, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  point 
outthe  miseriestheyhad  endured 
through  the  agency  of  Hastings, 
and  the  motives  by  which  he 
had  been  influenced  in  his 
multiplied  acts  of  cruelty  and 
oppression. 

Burke's  oration  was,  beyond 
description,  wonderful.  A v/riter 
adverse  to  the  impeachment 
has  remarked  that  he  astonished 
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even  those  who  were  most  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  him,  by 
the  vast  extent  of  his  reading, 
the  variety  of  his  resources,  the 
minuteness  of  his  information, 
and  the  lucid  order  in  which  he 
arranged  the  whole  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  subject,  and  to  make 
a  deep  impression  on  the  minds 
of  his  auditory.  The  speech 
lasted  for  four  days.  On  the 
third  day  he  described  the 
cruelties  inflicted  upon  the 
natives  by  Debi  Sing,  one  of 
Warren  Hastings'  agents :  a 
convulsive  shudder  then  ran 
through  the  whole  assembly.  'In 
this  part  of  his  speech,'  says  the 
reporter,  '  his  descriptions  were 
more  vivid,  more  harrowing, 
more  horrible  than  human  utter- 
ance, on  either  fact  or  fancy, 
perhaps  ever  formed  before.' 
Burke  himself  at  one  time  was 
so  much  overpowered,  that  he 
dropped  his  head  upon  his 
hands,  and  was  unable  for  some 
minutes  to  proceed,  whilst  the 
bosoms  of  his  auditors  became 
convulsed  with  passion,  and 
those  of  more  delicate  organs 
swooned  away. 

Even  Warren  Hastings  him- 
self, who,  not  having  ordered 
their  infliction,  had  always 
claimed  that  he  was  not  in- 
volved in  their  guilt,  was  utterly 
overwhelmed.  Alluding  to  the 
circumstances  of  his  trial  some 
time  after,  he  said,  '  For  half  an 
hour  I  looked  up  to  the  orator 
in  a  reverie  of  wonder,  and 
actually  felt  myself  to  be  the 
most  culpable  man  on  earth. 
But  at  length,'  he  added,  '  I  re- 


curred to  my  own  bosom,  and 
there  found  a  consciousness  that 
consoled  me  under  all  I  suf- 
fered.' 

Such  a  speech  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  reporter  adequately 
to  record,  and  Burke  never  wrote 
it  out  for  publication.  He  left 
numerous  papers,  however,  from 
which,  after  his  death,  a  con- 
tinuous report  was  framed  of 
this  and  his  other  speeches 
against  Hastings,  chiefly  in  his 
own  language,  though  we  can- 
not suppose  that  in  the  vehe- 
ment passages  mentioned  above 
we  have  the  exact  expressions, 
the  vivid  painting,  orimpassioned 
energy  with  which  he  electrified 
Westminster  Hall,  and  filled 
that  vast  assembly  with  mingled 
emotions  of  indignation  and 
horror. 

The  conversational  powers  of 
Burke  were  as  extraordinary  as 
his  ability  as  an  orator.  Even 
Dr.  Johnson,  whose  acknow- 
ledged supremacy  made  him  in 
most  cases  '  bear,  like  the  Turk, 
no  brother  near  the  throne,' 
was  soon  conciliated  or  subdued 
by  him.  He  spoke  of  him 
from  the  first  in  terms  of  the 
highest  respect.  '  Burke,'  said 
he,  'is  an  extraordinary  man. 
His  stream  of  talk  is  perpetual ; 
he  does  not  talk  from  any  de- 
sire of  distinction,  but  because 
his  mind  is  full.'  'He  is  the 
only  man,'  said  he  at  a  later 
period,  when  Burke  was  at  the 
zenith  of  his  reputation,  'whose 
common  conversation  corre- 
sponds with  the  general  fame 
which  he  has  in  the  world.   Take 
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him  up  where  you  please,  he  is 
ready  to  meet  you.'  '  No  man 
of  sense,'  he  said  again,  '  could 
meet  Burke  by  accident  under 
a  gateway  to  avoid  a  shower, 
without  being  convinced  that  he 
was  the  first  man  in  England.' 

Towards  the  close  of  Burke's 
career,  his  speeches  fell  com- 
paratively flat  in  the  House. 
This  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to 
political  animosity,  and  partly  to 
the  fact  that  his  delivery  was  not 
as  eloquent  as  the  matter  was 
excellent. 

On  one  occasion,  he  had  just 
risen  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, with  some  papers  in  his 
hand,  on  the  subject  of  which 
he  intended  to  make  a  motion, 
when  a  rough  -  hewn  member, 
who  had  no  ear  for  the  charms 
of  eloquence,  rudely  started  up 
and  said,  '  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
the  honourable  gentleman  does 
not  mean  to  read  that  large 
bundle  of  papers,  and  to  bore 
us  with  a  long  speech  into  the 
bargain.'  Mr.  Burke  was  so 
swollen,  or  rather  so  nearly  suffo- 
cated, with  rage,  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  utterance,  and  abso- 
lutely ran  out  of  the  House.  On 
this  occasion,  George  Selwyn 
remarked  that  it  was  the  only 
time  he  ever  saw  the  fable  real- 
ized— A  lion  put  to  flight  by  the 
brayijig  of  an  ass. 

Richard  Burke  was  once  found 
in  a  reverie,  shortly  after  an  ex- 
traordinary display  of  power  in 
Parliament  by  his  brother  Ed- 
mund. He  was  questioned  by  a 
friend  as  to  the  cause,  and  re- 
plied,   'I  have   been  wonder- 


ing how  Ned  has  contrived  to 
monopolize  all  the  talents  of 
the  family;  but  then,  again,  I 
remember  when  we  were  at  play 
he  was  always  at  work.'  The 
force  of  this  anecdote  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  Richard  Burke 
was  considered  not  inferior  in 
natural  talents  to  his  brother. 
Yet  the  one  rose  to  greatness, 
while  the  other  died  compara- 
tively obscure. 

HENRY  GRATTAN, 

Henry  Grattan  was  born  at 
Dublin  on  the  3d  of  July  1746. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1 7  7  2, 
and  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Irish 
Parliament  three  years  later. 

One  of  the  great  objects 
Grattan  had  in  view,  during  his 
brilliant  and  useful  career,  was 
the  complete  independence  of 
the  Irish  Parliament.  Contrary 
to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  but 
with  the  voice  of  the  nation  in 
his  favour,  he  made,  on  the  19th 
of  April  1780,  his  memorable 
motion  in  the  Irish  House  for  a 
declaration  of  Irish  Right.  His 
speech  on  that  occasion  was  the 
most  splendid  piece  of  eloquence 
that  had  ever  been  heard  in  Ire- 
land. As  a  specimen  of  con- 
densed and  fervent  argumenta- 
tion, it  indicates  a  high  order 
of  talent,  while  in  brilHancyand 
style,_  pungency  of  application, 
and  impassioned  vehemence  of 
spirit,  it  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been 
surpassed.  The  conclusion  es- 
pecially is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  passages  in  our 
language.     '  Hereafter,'  he  says, 
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'  when  these  things  shall  be  his- 
tory— your  age  of  thraldom,  your 
sudden  resurrection,  commercial 
redress,  and  miraculous  arma- 
ment ^ — shall  the  historian  stop 
at  liberty,  and  observe  that  here 
the  principal  men  amongst  us 
were  found  wanting,  were  awed 
by  a  weak  ministry,  bribed  by 
an  empty  treasury,  and  when 
liberty  was  within  their  grasp, 
and  her  temple  opened  its  fold- 
ing doors,  fell  down,  and  were 
prostituted  at  the  threshold  ? 

'  I  might,  as  a  constituent, 
come  to  your  bar  and  demand 
my  liberty.  I  do  call  upon  you 
by  the  laws  of  the  land  and  their 
violation ;  by  the  instructions  of 
eighteen  centuries  ;  by  the  arms, 
inspiration,  and  providence  of  the 
present  moment — tell  us  the  rule 
by  which  we  shall  go  :  assert 
the  law  of  Ireland  !  declare  the 
liberty  of  the  land  !  I  will  not  be 
answered  by  a  public  lie  in  the 
shape  of  an  amendment ;  nor, 
speaking  for  the  subject's  free- 
dom, am  I  to  hear  of  faction.  I 
wish  for  nothing  but  to  breathe 
in  this  our  island,  in  common 
with  my  fellow-subjects,  the  air 
of  liberty. 

'  I  have  no  ambition,  unless 
it  be  to  break  your  chain  and 
contemplate  your  glory.  I  never 
will  be  satisfied  so  long  as  the 
meanest  cottager  in  Ireland  has 
a  link  of  the  British  chain  cling- 
ing to  his  rags.  He  may  be 
naked ;  he  shall  not  be  in  irons. 
And  I  do  see  the  time  at  hand : 
the   spirit  is    gone   forth ;    the 

'  Referring  to  the  rapid  formation 
of  the  volunteer  corps. 


Declaration  of  Right  is  planted  ; 
and  though  great  men  should 
fall  off,  the  cause  shall  live  ;  and 
though  he  who  utters  this  should 
die,  yet  the  immortal  fire  shall 
outlast  the  humble  organ  who 
conveys  it ;  and  the  breath  of 
liberty,  like  the  word  of  the  holy 
man,  will  not  die  with  the  pro- 
phet, but  survive  him.' 

Mr.  Grattan's  motion  did  not 
pass — the  power  of  the  English 
government  was  too  great  in 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons  to 
admit  of  that ;  but  he  was  hailed 
throughout  Ireland  as  the  des- 
tined deliverer  of  his  country. 
No  Irishman  had  ever  enjoyed 
before  such  unbounded  popu- 
larity. He  made  a  second  mo- 
tion on  the  same  subject  two 
years  later,  and  the  Declaration 
of  Irish  Right  was  carried  almost 
without  a  dissenting  voice. 

As  an  expression  of  their  grati- 
tude for  his  services,  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  voted  the  sum 
of  ;^i 00,000  to  purchase  Mr, 
Grattan  an  estate.  His  feelings 
led  him  at  first  to  decline  the 
grant ;  but  as  his  patrimony  was 
inadequate  to  his  support  in  the 
new  position  he  occupied,  he 
was  induced  by  the  interposition 
of  his  friends  to  accept  one-half 
the  amount. 


CHARLES  JAMES  FOX, 

Charles  James  Fox  was  born 
in  London  in  1749.  A  few 
particulars  of  his  early  life  strik- 
ingly illustrate  the  formation  of 
his  character.  The  boundless 
indulgence  with  which  he  was 
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brought  up,  and  the  temptations 
to  which  he  was  systematically 
exposed  from  boyhood,  not 
merely  account  for  the  errors 
of  his  maturer  years,  but  greatly 
enhance  our  admiration  of  the 
qualities  of  head  and  heart,  that 
could  go  through  such  an  ordeal 
essentially  unimpaired.  '  Mr. 
Fox's  children  were  to  receive 
no  contradiction.  Having  pro- 
mised Charles  that  he  should 
be  present  when  a  garden  wall 
was  to  be  flung  down,  and  hav- 
ing forgotten  it,  the  wall  was 
built  up  again,  that  he  might 
perform  his  promise.'  Lord 
Holland  (Charles'  uncle),  after 
quoting  this  passage  from  the 
Reminiscences  of  Sir  G.  Cole- 
brook,  remarks,  'This  was  per- 
haps foohsh;  but  the  performance 
of  a  promise  was  the  moral 
inculcated  by  the  folly,  and 
that,  ce  me  semble,  is  no  bad 
lesson.' 

'  Charles  is  dreadfully  pas- 
sionate ;  what  shall  Ave  do  with 
him  ? '  said  Lady  Caroline.  '  Oh, 
never  mind,'  replied  Mr,  Fox; 
'he  is  a  sensible  little  fellow, 
and  will  learn  to  curb  himself 
Charles  overheard  this  conversa- 
tion, and  adverting  to  it  in  after 
life,  said, '  I  will  not  deny  that  I 
was  a  very  sensible  little  fellow, 
a  very  clever  little  boy ;  and  what 
I  heard  made  an  impression  on 
me,  and  was  of  use  to  me  after- 
wards.' This  is  related  by  Lord 
Russell.  The  three  following 
anecdotes  are  given  on  good 
authority : — 

Once  the  enfant  ierrible^\%\\e6. 
to  break  a  watch.     '  Well ! '  said 


the  father,  '  if  you  must,  I  sup- 
pose you  must' 

At  another  time,  Lord  Hol- 
land, as  Secretary  of  State,  was 
preparingsome  importantpapers, 
when  Charles,  going  into  the 
study,  read,  criticised,  and  burnt 
a  despatch  which  was  ready  to 
be  sealed.  The  father,  with- 
out even  reprimanding  his  boy, 
calmly  got  ready  another  copy 
of  the  despatch  from  the  official 
draft. 

Charles  James  in  his  child- 
hood does  not  seem  to  have 
shown  his  mother  much  more 
deference  than  he  showed  his 
father.  One  day  he  heard  her 
make  a  mistake  in  Roman  his- 
tory, and  asking  her,  with  utter 
contempt,  what  she  knew  about 
the  Romans,  he  went  on  to  ex<- 
plain  how  she  was  wrong. 

He  early  acquired  habits  of 
dissipation,  and  contracted  a 
mania  for  gambling,  which  grew 
to  such  a  height,  that  reading 
about  it  seems  not  unlike  the 
perusal  of  a  romance. 

On  the  Sth  February  1772, 
Gibbon  writes  to  Holroyd  in 
reference  to  a  debate  on  the 
Church  Establishment :  —  '  By- 
the-bye,  Charles  Fox  prepared 
himself  for  that  holy  war  by 
passing  twenty-two  hours  in  the 
pious  exercise  of  hazard  :  his 
devotion  cost  him  only  about 
p^5ooperhour — in  all,p^i  1,000.' 

On  the  6th  December  1773, 
Gibbon  also  wrote  :  —  '  You 
know  Lord  Holland  is  paying 
Charles'  debts.  They  amount 
to  ;^i 40,000.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  creditors,  his  agent  declared 
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that,  after  deducting  ;^6ooo  a 
year  settled  on  Stephen  (the  eldest 
son),  and  a  decent  provision  for 
his  old  age,  the  residue  of  his 
wealth  amounted  to  no  more 
than  ;^90,ooo. ' 

Walpole  mentions  another  se- 
parate payment  of  ;^20,ooo 
for  the  debts  of  Stephen  and 
Charles.  In  April  1772,  Charles 
brought  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the 
Marriage  Bill  which  his  father 
had  so  vehemently  opposed; 
and  Walpole,  after  commending 
the  ease,  grace,  and  clearness  of 
his  speech,  says  : — 

'  He  was  that  very  morning 
returned  from  Newmarket,  where 
he  had  lost  some  thousand 
pounds  the  preceding  day.  He 
had  stopped  at  Hoekeril,  where 
he  found  company — had  sat  up 
all  night  drinking,  and  had  not 
been  in  bed,  when  he  came  to 
move  his  Bill,  which  he  had 
not  even  drawn.  This  was 
genius,  was  almost  inspiration.' 

During  the  first  three  years  of 
his  Parliamentary  career,  Charles 
Fox,  as  if  impatient  (as  Walpole 
remarks)  to  inherit  his  father's 
unpopularity,  professed  the  same 
arbitrary  principles ;  and  it  was 
his  motion  to  commit  Woodfall, 
accompanied  by  a  fierce  denun- 
ciation against  the  City  and  the 
Press,  that  caused  Lord  North, 
at  the  king's  suggestion,  to  send 
the  well-known  note  : — 

'  His  Majesty  has  thought 
proper  to  order  a  new  Commis- 
sion of  Treasury  to  be  made 
out,  in  which  I  do  not  see  your 
name. — North.' 

This  dismissal  was  fortunate 


for  his  fame.  It  threw  him  into 
opposition,  compelled  him  to 
take  the  Liberal  side  on  all 
great  questions,  and  eventually 
led  to  his  being  the  chosen 
champion,  the  pride  and  boast, 
of  the  Whig  party. 

A  French  gentleman  once 
expressed  some  surprise  at  the 
immense  influence  which  Fox, 
a  man  of  pleasure,  ruined  by  the 
dice-box  and  the  turf,  exercised 
over  the  English  nation.  '  You 
have  not,'  said  Pitt, '  been  under 
the  wand  of  the  magician.' 

Notwithstanding  many  defects 
in  his  public  speaking,  Fox 
exercised  a  prodigious  influence 
over  his  hearers.  '  He  forgot 
himself,'  says  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, 'and  everything  around 
him.  He  darted  fire  into  his 
audience :  torrents  of  impetuous 
and  irresistible  eloquence  swept 
along  their  feelings  and  convic- 
tions.' 

SHERIDAN. 

At  first  Sheridan  was  far  from 
being  a  success  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  His  maiden  speech 
was  delivered  on  the  20th  of 
November  1780.  The  House 
listened  to  him  with  every  mark 
of  respect ;  but  his  appearance 
did  not  entirely  satisfy  his  friends. 
Every  one  has  heard  how  Wood- 
fall,  the  reporter,  used  to  relate 
that  Sheridan  came  to  him  in 
the  gallery,  when  the  speech 
was  ended,  and  asked  with 
much  anxiety  what  he  thought 
of  his  first  attempt.  '  I  am 
sorry  to  say,'  replied  Woodfall, 
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'  that  I  don't  think  this  is  your 
line ;  you  had  better  have  stuck 
to  your  former  pursuits.'  Sheri- 
dan rested  his  head  on  his  hand 
for  some  minutes,  and  then  ex- 
claimed with  vehemence  :  '  It 
is  in  me,  and  it  shall  come  out 
of  me.'  He  thenceforth  devoted 
himself  with  the  utmost  assiduity, 
quickened  by  a  sense  of  shame, 
to  the  cultivation  of  his  powers 
as  a  speaker ;  and  having  great 
ingenuity,  ready  wit,  perfect  self- 
possession,  and  a  boldness 
amounting  almost  to  effrontery, 
he  made  himself  at  last  most  dex- 
terous and  effective  in  debate. 

In  February  1783,  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan first  came  into  direct  con- 
tact with  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  attack 
was  premeditated  on  the  part  of 
Sheridan,  in  an  ambitious  aim 
to  cope  with  this  extraordinary 
young  man,  whose  powers  as  an 
orator  and  a  statesman  were  then 
the  general  theme  of  admiration. 
When  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
came  under  consideration,  Mr. 
Sheridan  levelled  some  strong 
observations  against  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  could  not  well  avoid  taking 
notice  of  them.  Alluding  to 
Mr.  Sheridan's  dramatic  con- 
nections and  pursuits,  he  said, 
'No  man  admired  more  than  he 
did  the  abilities  of  the  honour- 
able gentleman,  the  elegant 
sallies  of  his  thoughts,  the  gay 
effusions  of  his  fancy,  his  dra- 
matic turns,  his  epigrammatic 
points;  and  if  they  were  re- 
served for  the  proper  stage, 
they  would,  no  doubt,  receive 


what  the  honourable  gentleman's 
abilities  always  did  receive — the 
plaudits  of  the  audience ;  and 
it  would  be  his  fortune  S7d  pimisu 
gaudere  theatri.  But  this  was 
not  the  proper  scene  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  these  elegances,  and 
he  therefore  must  beg  leave  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  serious  consideration  of  the 
very  important  question  before 
them.' 

Mr.  Sheridan,  in  explanation, 
adverted  in  a  forcible  manner 
to  his  personality,  saying,  '  He 
need  not  comment  on  it,  as  the 
propriety,  the  taste,  and  the 
gentlemanly  point  of  it  must 
have  been  .obvious  to  the  House; 
but,'  added  he,  '  let  me  assura 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
that  I  do  now,  and  will  at  any 
time  when  he  chooses  to  repeat 
this  sort  of  allusion,  meet  it  with 
the  most  sincere  good  humour ; 
nay,  I  will  say  more,  flattered 
and  encouraged  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  pane- 
gyric on  my  talents,  if  ever  I 
again  engage  in  the  composition 
he  alludes  to,  I  maybe  tempted 
to  an  act  of  presumption,  to  at- 
tempt an  improvement  of  one 
of  Ben  Jonson's  best  characters, 
that  of  the  angry  boy  in  the 
Akhyinist^ 

This  reciprocity  of  sarcastic 
ridicule  occasioned  much  sport 
at  the  time  j  and  the  whimsi- 
cal application  of  Sheridan's 
dramatic  reading  fixed  upon  his 
opponent  an  appellation  which 
he  did  not  get  rid  of  for  many 
years. 

Sheridan's  Begum  speech  has 
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always  been  famous  as  an  extra- 
ordinary exhibition  of  eloquence. 
It  was  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1787,  in  con- 
nection with  the  case  of  Warren 
Hastings.  At  its  conclusion,  the 
whole  audience  broke  forth  into 
expressions  of  tumultuous  ap- 
plause. Men  of  all  parties  vied 
with  each  other  in  their  en- 
comiums, and  Mr.  Pitt  con- 
cluded his  remarks  by  saying 
that  'an  abler  speech  was  per- 
haps never  delivered.'  A  motion 
was  made  to  adjourn,  so  that 
the  House  might  have  time  to 
recover  their  calmness  and  'col- 
lect their  reason'  after  the  ex- 
citement they  had  undergone. 
In  seconding  this  motion,  Mr. 
Stanhope  declared  that  he  had 
entered  the  House  prepossessed 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Hastings,  but 
that  nothing  less  than  a  miracle 
could  now  prevent  his  voting 
for  his  impeachment.  When, 
twenty  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Fox 
and  Mr.  Wyndham,  two  of  the 
severest  judges  in  England, 
spoke  of  this  speech,  they  did 
so  in  terms  of  undiminished  ad- 
miration. The  former  declared 
it  to  be  the  best  speech  ever 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  latter  said  that '  the  speech 
deserved  all  its  fame,  and  was, 
in  spite  of  some  faults  of  taste, 
such  as  were  seldom  wanting  in 
the  literary  or  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary performances  of  Sheri- 
dan, the  greatest  that  had  ever 
been  delivered  within  the 
memory  of  man.' 

An  orator  cannot  always  re- 
peat his  great  successes.     When 


the  House  of  Commons  resolved 
to  impeach  Warren  Hastings, 
Sheridan  was  chosen  as  one  of 
the  managers,  and  the  task  as- 
signed him  was  the  charge  re- 
lating to  the  Begums  or  prin- 
cesses of  Oude.  He  was  thus 
called  upon  to  reproduce,  as  far 
as  possible,  his  splendid  oration 
of  the  preceding  year,  in  pre- 
sence of  an  assembly  still  more 
dignified  and  august,  and  under 
circumstances  calculated  to  ex- 
cite all  his  ambition  as  a  man 
and  an  orator. 

The  public  had  formed  the 
most  sanguine  expectations. 
During  the  four  days  on  which 
he  spoke,  the  hall  was  crowded 
to  suffocation ;  and  such  was 
the  eagerness  to  obtain  admis- 
sion, that  in  some  instances  fifty 
guineas  were  paid  for  a  single 
ticket. 

These  apparently  favourable 
circumstances  without  doubt 
operated  to  the  injury  of  Sheri- 
dan. They  aggravated  those 
'  faults  of  taste '  which  were 
spoken  of  by  Mr  Wyndham. 
They  led  him  to  indulge  in  many 
extravagances  of  language  and 
sentiment ;  and  though  all  who 
heard  it  agreed  in  pronouncing 
it  a  speech  of  astonishing  power, 
it  must  have  been  far  inferior  in 
true  eloquence  to  his  great  origi- 
nal effort  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. His  success  in  the  two 
speeches  was  celebrated  by 
Byron  in  the  following  lines  : — 

'  When    the  loud    cry    of   trampled 
Hindostan 
Arose  to  Heaven,  in  her  appeal  to 
man. 
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liis  was  the  thunder — his  the  aveng- 
ing rod — 

The  wrath — the  delegated  voice  of 
God, 

Which  shook  the  nations  through 
his  lips,  and  blazed 

Till  vanquished  senates  trembled  as 
they  praised. ' 

But  with  all  its  defects,  no 
extract  can  do  justice  to  the 
speech  in  Westminster  Hall. 

'  He  has  this  day,'  said  Mr. 
Burke,  '  surprised  the  thousands 
who  hung  with  rapture  on  his 
accents,  by  such  an  array  of 
talents,  such  an  exhibition  of 
capacity,  such  a  display  of 
powers,  as  are  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  oratory  ! — a  display 
that  reflects  the  highest  honour 
upon  himself — lustre  upon  letters 
■^renown  upon  Parliament — 
glory  upon  the  country.  Of  all 
species  of  rhetoric,  of  every  kind 
of  eloquence  that  has  been  wit- 
nessed or  recorded,  either  in 
ancient  or  modern  times,  what- 
ever the  acuteness  of  the  bar, 
the  dignity  of  the  senate,  the 
solidity  of  the  judgment-seat, 
and  the  sacred  morahty  of  the 
pulpit  have  hitherto  furnished, 
nothing  has  surpassed,  nothing 
has  equalled,  what  we  have  this 
day  heard  in  Westminster  Hall. 
No  holy  seer  of  religion,  no  sage, 
no  statesman,  no  orator,  no  man 
of  any  literary  description  what- 
ever, has  come  up,  in  the  one 
instance,  to  the  pure  sentiments 
of  morality,  or,  in  the  other,  to 
that  variety  of  knowledge,  force 
of  imagination,  propriety  and 
vivacity  of  allusion,  beauty  and 
elegance  of  diction,  strength  and 
copiousness  of  style,  pathos  and 


subHmity  of  conception,  to  which 
we  have  this  day  listened  with 
ardour  and  admiration.  From 
poetry  up  to  eloquence  there  is 
not  a  species  of  composition  of 
which  a  complete  and  perfect 
specimen  might  not,  from  that 
single  speech,  be  culled  and  col- 
lected.' 

The  task  of  selection  from 
such  a  treasury  of  excellence  is 
difficult ;  but  the  following  apos- 
trophe may  suffice  to  show  the 
justness  of  Mr.  Burke's  en- 
comium : — 

'Oh,  faith!  oh,  justice!  I  con- 
jure you,  by  your  sacred  names, 
to  depart  for  a  moment  from  this 
place,  though  it  be  your  peculiar 
residence,  nor  hear  your  names 
profaned  by  such  a  sacrilegious 
combination  as  that  which  I  am 
now  compelled  to  repeat,  where 
all  the  fair  forms  of  nature  and 
art,  truth  and  peace,  policy  and 
honour,  shrink  back  aghast  from 
the  deleterious  shade — where  all 
existences,  nefarious  and  vile, 
had  sway — where,  amidst  the 
black  agents  on  one  side,  and 
Middleton  with  Impey  on  the 
other,  the  toughest  bend,  the 
most  unfeeling  shrink  :  the  great 
figure  of  the  piece,  characteristic 
in  his  place,  aloof  and  indepen- 
dent from  the  puny  profligacy 
in  his  train,  but  far  from  idle 
and  inactive,  turning  a  malignant 
eye  on  all  mischief  that  awaits 
him;  the  multiplied  apparatus 
of  temporizing  expedients,  and 
intimidating  instruments — now 
cringing  on  his  prey,  and  fawn- 
ing on  his  vengeance  ;  now 
quickening  the  Umping  pace  of 
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craft,  and  forcing  every  stand 
that  retiring  nature  can  make  in 
the  heart ;  the  attachments  and 
decorums  of  Ufe ;  each  emotion 
of  tenderness  and  honour ;  and 
all  the  distinctions  of  national 
characteristics,  with  a  long  cata- 
logue of  crimes  and  aggrava- 
tions, beyond  the  reach  of 
thought  for  human  malignity  to 
perpetuate,  or  human  vengeance 
to  punish — LOWER  than  perdi- 
tion, BLACKER  than  DESPAIR.' 

It  has  been  said  by  Buffon 
that  '  Genius  is  patience,'  and 
the  remark  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  case  of  Sheridan.  It  fully 
appears  from  Moore's  biography 
that  all  the  brilliant  passages  in 
Sheridan's  plays  were  very  care- 
fully elaborated,  written  over 
and  over  again,  and  not  left  till 
they  were  incapable  of  further 
polish.  So  also  the  written 
draughts  of  his  speeches  remain 
to  prove  that  all  the  showy  pas- 
sages were  written  two  or  three 
times  over,  upon  small  detached 
pieces  of  paper  or  cards,  often 
without  any  material  change  in 
their  form. 

'  A  curious  instance,'  adds  the 
biographer,  '  of  the  care  with 
which  he  treasured  up  the  feli- 
cities of  his  wit,  appears  in  the 
use  he  made  of  one  of  those  epi- 
grammatic passages  which  the 
reader  may  remember  among 
the  memoranda  for  his  Comedy 
of  Ajfectatioji,  and  which  in  its 
first  form  ran  thus  : — "  He  cer- 
tainly has  a  great  deal  of  fancy 
and  a  very  good  memory ;  but 
with  a  perverse  ingenuity  he  em- 
ploys these  qualities  as  no  other 


person  does  ;  for  he  employs  his 
fancy  in  his  narratives,  and  keeps 
his  recollection  for  his  wit : — 
when  he  makes  his  jokes,  you 
applaud  the  accuracy  of  his 
memory,  and  'tis  only  when  he 
states  his  facts  that  you  admire 
the  flights  of  his  imagination." 
After  many  efforts  to  express  this 
thought  more  concisely,  and  to 
reduce  the  language  of  it  to  that 
condensed  and  elastic  state  in 
which  alone  it  gives  force  to  the 
projectiles  of  wit,  he  kept  the 
passage  by  him  patiently  for 
some  years,  till  he  at  length 
found  an  opportunity  of  turning 
it  to  account  in  a  reply,  I  be- 
lieve, to  Mr.  Dundas,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  when,  with 
the  most  extemporaneous  air, 
he  brought  it  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing compact  and  pointed 
form  : — "  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  is  indebted  to  his 
memory  for  his  jests,  and  to  his 
imagination  for  his  facts." ' 

Mr.  Sheridan  always  lived 
and  acted  without  any  regular 
system  for  the  government  of 
his  conduct :  the  consequence 
was,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, that  he  became  the 
sport  of  capricious  friendship ; 
and  when  the  winter  of  his  days 
approached,  he  experienced  the 
mutability  of  political  connec- 
tions, and  the  folly  of  neglecting 
those  resources  which  can  alone 
support  the  mind  in  every  exi- 
gency, and  minister  to  its  com- 
fort in  the  dreariness  of  solitude. 
Home,  though  the  abode_  of 
domestic  virtue  and  affection, 
was  no  longer  safe  to  a  man  so 
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long  known  and  so  much  courted 
by  numerous  applicants,  to 
avoid  whose  troublesome  in- 
quiries, and  to  gain  a  respite 
from  anxiety,  he  passed  much 
of  his  time  in  coffeehouses  and 
taverns.  Frequent  inebriety 
was  the  result  of  such  a  course 
of  life;  and  the  effects  of  it  upon 
his  constitution,  which  had 
been  naturally  a  very  robust 
one,  soon  appeared  in  his  coun- 
tenance and  his  manners.  Yet, 
sinking  as  he  now  was  into  the 
lowest  state  of  human  declen- 
sion, occasional  sallies  of  humour 
escaped  him,  even  when  he  was 
unable  to  stand,  or  scarcely  to 
articulate.  Coming  very  late 
one  night  out  of  a  tavern,  he 
fell;  and  being  too  much  over- 
powered with  liquor  to  recover 
his  feet,  he  was  raised  by  some 
passengers,  who  asked  his  name 
and  place  of  abode,  to  which 
he  replied  by  referring  to  a 
coffeehouse,  and  hiccuping  that 
he  was  Mr.   Wil-ber-force . 

Previous  to  the  celebrated 
debate  that  took  place  in  1805, 
on  the  Tenth  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Naval  Inquiry, 
Sheridan  was  observed  in  a 
coffeehouse  near  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  tea,  pens,  ink, 
and  paper  before  him.  For 
some  time  he  sat  drinking  tea 
and  making  memoranda,  when 
he  called  the  waiter  to  bring 
him  some  brandy.  A  half-pint 
tumbler  was  immediately  brought 
him,  when,  continuing  awhile 
drinking  his  tea,  he  at  length 
collected  his  papers,  put  them 
into  his  pocket,  and  swallowing 


his  half -pint  of  brandy  at  a 
draught,  like  a  glass  of  porter, 
he  went  to  the  House,  Avhere 
he  made  one  ofthe  best  speeches 
ever  delivered  by  him,  alike 
remarkable  for  keenness  of  argu- 
ment and  brilliancy  of  wit,  and 
this  under  the  influence  of  a 
potion  which  would  wholly  have 
deprived  most  men  of  their 
faculties. 

For  the  last  few  years  of  Mr. 
Sheridan's  public  life,  he  seldom 
spoke  in  Parliament ;  and  when 
he  did  speak,  he  was  no  longer 
distinguished  for  the  ardour  of 
his  attacks,  the  pertinacity  and 
promptness  of  his  questions,  or 
the  brilliancy  of  his  replies. 
He,  however,  terminated  his 
political  career  with  a  splendid 
proof  of  eloquence.  This  was 
in  181 2,  when  the  overtures  for 
peace  which  had  then  recently 
been  made  by  France  were  the 
subject  of  discussion.  He  de- 
clared resistance  to  Bonaparte, 
even  with  the  hazard  of  defeat, 
to  be  absolutely  necessary,  and 
concluded  with  the  following 
animated  sentence,  which  was 
the  last  he  uttered  in  Parlia- 
ment : — '  If  we  fall,'  said  he,  'in 
this  great  struggle,  and  if,  after 
our  ruin,  there  shall  possibly 
rise  an  historian  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  merits  and  importance 
of  events,  his  language  will  be — 
"  Britain  fell,  and  fell  with  her 
all  the  best  securities  for  the 
charities  of  human  life  :  the 
power,  the  honour,  the  fame, 
the  glory,  and  the  liberties,  not 
only  of  herself,  but  of  the  whole 
civilised  world." ' 
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WILLIAM    PITT. 

William  Pitt,  the  illustrious 
statesman,  was  born  in  1759, 
and  was  the  second  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  to  whose 
glorious  career  we  have  already 
referred.  It  may  be  that  genius 
runs  in  families ;  and  if  so, 
William  Pitt  is  a  noble  example 
of  it.  Unfortunately,  however, 
for  the  case  of  those  who  argue 
that  great  ancestors  are  usually 
succeeded  by  great  descendants, 
his  elder  brother  was  as  indolent 
and  incapable  as  he  was  active 
and  able.  It  was  John  Pitt, 
the  second  Earl  of  Chatham, 
who  commanded  the  expedition 
to  Walcheren  in  1809,  the  disas- 
trous failure  of  which  was  owing 
to  his  bad  management  and 
total  disregard  of  his  instruc- 
tions. His  conduct  on  this 
occasion  gave  rise  to  the  famous 
epigram — 

'  Great    Chatham,    with    his    sabre 
drawn, 
Stood    waiting  for   Sir   Richard 

Strachan  ; 
Sir  Richard,  longing  to  be  at  'em, 
Stood  waiting  for  the  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham. ' 

We  shall  pass  over  the  youth 
of  William  Pitt,  and  the  labori- 
ous studies  by  which  he  pre- 
pared himself  for  carrying  out 
the  one  idea  of  his  boyhood, 
that  of  becoming  a  distinguished 
orator.  He  entered  Parliament 
in  January  1781,  and  delivered 
his  maiden  speech  on  the  26th 
of  February.  It  was  wholly 
unpremeditated,  and  gave  a 
wonderful  exhibition  of  the 
readiness    and   fertility   of   his 


mind.  A  bill,  on  Economical 
Reform  was  under  discussion, 
and  when  Lord  Nugent  rose  to 
oppose  it,  Mr.  Byng,  a  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex,  asked  Mr. 
Pitt  to  come  forward  in  reply. 
He  partly  assented,  but  after- 
wards changed  his  mind,  and 
determinednot  to  speak.  Byng, 
who  understood  him  otherwise, 
whenever  Lord  Nugent  resumed 
his  seat,  called  out, '  Pitt,  Pitt ! ' 
and  the  cry  at  once  became 
general  throughout  the  House. 
At  firsthe  declined.  The  House, 
however,  seemed  determined  to 
hear  him;  so  he  rose  with  entire 
self-possession,  took  up  the 
argument  with  all  the  dexterity 
and  force  of  a  veteran  debater, 
and  threw  over  the  whole  a 
glow,  an  elegance,  a  richness  of 
thought  and  fervour  of  emotion, 
which  called  forth  a  round  of 
applause  from  every  quarter  of 
the  House. 

When  he  had  ended,  Burke 
took  him  by  the  hand,  declaring 
that  he  was  '  not  merely  a  chip 
of  the  old  block,  but  the  old 
block  itself.'  Fox  carried  him 
to  Brooke's  on  the  adjournment 
of  the  House,  and  had  him  en- 
rolled  among  the  elite  of  the 
Whigs;  and  the  nation  felt 
that  the  mantle  of  Lord  Chatham 
had  fallen  upon  one  who  was 
already  qualified  to  go  forth  in 
the  'spirit  and  power'of  his  illus- 
trious predecessor.  Thus  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two  Pitt  placed 
himself  at  a  single  bound  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  English  states- 
men and  orators,  at  the  proudest 
era  of  English  eloquence. 
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So  rapid  was  Pitt's  rise  as  a 
politician,  that  he  became  Prime 
Minister  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  under  circumstances  wholly 
unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  this  or  any  other  country. 
An  overwhelming  majority  was 
arrayed  against  him  in  thePIouse, 
led  on  by  the  most  eloquent 
men  of  the  age,  inflamed  by  a 
sense  of  injury  and  disappointed 
ambition.  So  hopeless  did  his 
IDrospect  of  remaining  in  power 
appear,  that  a  motion  for  a  new 
writ  to  fill  his  place  for  the 
borough  of  Appleby  was  received 
with  a  general  burst  of  laughter. 

In  the  contest  which  followed, 
and  which  turned  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  empire  on  the  House 
of  Commons  for  nearly  three 
months,  the  young  minister's 
situation  was  not  only  trying 
beyond  measure  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  but,  as  AVraxall 
observes,  '  appeared  at  times  to 
be  not  wholly  exempt  from  per- 
sonal danger.  Fox  might  be 
said,  without  exaggeration,  to 
hold  suspended  over  his  head 
the  severest  marks  of  the  indig- 
nation of  the  offended  House. 
His  removal  from  the  king's 
presence  and  counsels  as  an 
enemy  of  his  country ;  his  im- 
peachment, or  his  commitment 
to  the  Tower :  any  or  all  of  these 
propositions  might,  nay,  might 
certainly,  have  been  carried  in 
moments  of  effervescence,  when 
the  passions  of  a  popular  as- 
sembly, inflamed  by  such  a  con- 
ductor as  Fox,  seemed  to  be 
ripe  for  any  acts  of  violence.' 

Under  these    circumstances, 


Mr.  Pitt  displayed  a  presence 
of  mind,  a  skill  and  boldness 
in  repelling  attacks,  a  dexterity 
in  turning  the  weapons  of  his 
adversaries  against  themselves, 
and  making  the  violence  of  their 
assault  the  very  means  of  their 
final  discomfiture,  which  we 
cannot  even  now  contemplate, 
as  remote  spectators  of  the  scene, 
without  wonder  and  admiration. 

Shortly  afterwards.  Parliament 
was  dissolved,  and  at  the  gene- 
ral election  Avhich  followed,  the 
voice  of  the  nation  was  ex- 
pressed decidedly  in  Pitt's  fa- 
vour. From  this  period,  for 
seventeen  years,  and  after  a 
short  interval  during  three  years 
more,  Pitt  swayed  the  destinies 
of  England  under  circumstances 
for  the  most  part  more  perilous 
and  appalling  than  have  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  any  British  states- 
man in  modern  times. 

One  of  Pitt's  most  famous 
speeches  was  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  2d 
of  April  1792,  in  connection 
with  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade.  Wilberforce  had  made 
a  motion  for  its  immediate  sup- 
pression. His  opponents  argued, 
however,  that  the  object  aimed 
at  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  would  be 
secured  with  far  greater  ease 
and  certainty  by  a  gradual  than 
by_  an  immediate  abolition. 
This  called  forth  a  reply  from 
Pitt,  one  of  the  ablest  pieces 
of  mingled  argument  and  elo- 
quence which  he  ever  produced. 
He  first  took  up  the  question  of 
expediency,  comparing  the  two 
schemes  of  gradual  and  imme- 
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diate  abolition;  and  while  he 
put  down  the  opposition  com- 
pletely on  every  point,  he  showed 
admirable  tact  in  so  doing  it, 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  mortified 
feeling  or  personal  resentment. 
He  then  proceeded  to  his  main 
ground,  that  of  rigJit : — '  I  come 
now  to  Africa  !  Why  ought  the 
slave  trade  to  be  abolished? 
Because  it  is  incurable  injustice. 
How  much  stronger,  then,  is  the 
argument  for  immediate  than 
for  gradual  abolition  ! '  On  this 
topic  he  put  forth  all  his  strength, 
exposing  in  tones  of  lofty  and 
indignant  eloquence  the  com- 
plicated enormities  of  a  system 
which  had  made  the  shores  of 
Africa  for  centuries  a  scene  of 
cruelty  and  bloodshed,  and 
brought  infamy  on  the  character 
of  Christian  nations  engaged  in 
this  guilty  traffic. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  says  in  his 
journal,  'Windham,  who  has  no 
love  for  Pitt,  tells  me  that  Fox 
and  Grey,  with  whom  he  walked 
home  from  this  debate,  agreed 
in  thinking  Pitt's  speech  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  displays  of 
eloquence  that  they  had  ever 
heard.  For  the  last  twenty 
minutes  he  really  seemed  to  be 
inspired.' 

On  the  1 8th  of  May  1803, 
war  was  declared  against  the 
French  Republic,  and  on  the 
23d  and  24th  occurred  one  of 
the  most  memorable  debates 
which  ever  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  On  the 
first  night  Pitt  spoke,  and  on 
the  second  Fox,  and  both  ex- 
erted their  powers  to  the  utmost. 


Of  Pitt's  speech  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  says,  'Pitt's  speech  last 
night  was  the  finest  he  ever 
made.  Never  was  any  speech 
so  cheered,  or  so  incessantly 
and  loudly  applauded.' 

But  the  best  account  we 
have  of  it  is  from  a  letter  of 
Lord  Dudley,  then  Mr.  Ward. 
'  Whatever,'  he  says,  '  may  have 
been  its  comparative  merits,  its 
effects  were  astonishing,  and  I 
believe  unequalled.  When  he 
came  in,  which  he  did  not  till 
after  Lord  Hawkesbury  had 
been  speaking  nearly  an  hour, 
all  the  attention  of  the  House 
was  withdrawn  from  the  orator 
and  fixed  on  him ;  and  as  he 
walked  up  to  his  place,  his  name 
was  repeated  aloud  by  several 
persons,  for  want,  I  imagine,  of 
some  other  way  to  express  their 
feelings.  Erskine  and  Whitbread 
were  heard  with  impatience;  and 
when,  at  the  end  of  a  tedious 
hour  and  a  half,  he  rose  (twenty 
minutes  to  eight),  there  was  first 
a  violent  and  almost  universal 
cry  of  "Mr.  Pitt!  Mr.  Pitt!" 

'  He  was  then  cheered  before 
he  uttered  a  syllable, — a  mark 
of  approbation  which  was  re- 
peated at  almost  all  the  brilliant 
passages  and  remarkable  senti- 
ments;  and  when  he  sat  down 
(nine),  there  followed  one  of  the 
longest,  most  eager,  and  most 
enthusiastic  bursts  of  applause 
I  ever  heard  in  any  place  on 
any  occasion.  As  far  as  I  ob- 
served, however,  it  was  confined 
to  the  Parliamentary  "Hear 
him  !  Hear  him  ! "  but  it  is  pos- 
sible the  exclamations  in  the 
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body  of  the  House  might  have 
prevented  me  from  hearing  the 
clapping  of  hands  in  the  gallery. 

'  This  wonderful  agitation,  you 
will  readily  perceive,  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  ascribe  wholly  to 
the  superiority  of  his  eloquence 
on  that  particular  occasion.  He 
was  applauded  before  he  spoke, 
which  is  alone  a  sufficient  proof. 
Much  must  be  attributed  to  his 
return  at  such  an  awful  moment 
to  an  assembly  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  rule,  from 
which  he  had  been  long  absent, 
and  in  which  he  had  not  left 
a  successor;  some  little,  perhaps, 
to  his  addressing  a  new  Parlia- 
ment, in  which  there  were  many 
members  by  whom  he  had  never 
or  rarely  been  heard,  and  whose 
curiosity  must  of  course  have 
been  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.' 

A  public  funeral  and  a  monu- 
ment were  voted  to  Pitt  by  Parlia- 
ment. The  funeral  took  place 
on  the  22d  of  February  1806; 
the  corpse,  having  lain  in  state 
for  two  days  in  the  Painted  Cham- 
ber, was  borne  with  great  pomp 
to  its  resting-place  inthenorthern 
transept  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
A  splendid  train  of  princes, 
nobles,  and  privy  councillors 
followed.  The  grave  of  Pitt 
had  been  made  near  the  spot 
where  his  great  father.  Lord 
Chatham,  lay,  and  near  also  to 
the  place  where  his  illustrious 
rival  Fox  was  soon  to  be  interred. 
Wilberforce,  who  carried  the 
banner  before  Pitt's  hearse,  has 
described  the  ceremony  with  deep 
feeling.  'As  the  coffin  descended 
into  the  earth,' he  says,  'the  eagle 


face  of  Chatham  from  above 
seemed  to  look  down  with  con- 
sternation into  the  dark  house 
which  was  receiving  all  that  re- 
mained of  so  much  power  and 
glory.' 

The  graves  of  Fox  and  Pitt, 
in  Westminister  Abbey,  are  situ- 
ated only  a  few  inches  from  each 
other.  Sir  Walter  Scott  thus 
moralizes  on  the  fact,  in  the 
introduction  to  the  first  canto  of 
Marmion : — 

Where — taming    thought    to    human 

pride  ! — 
The  mighty  chiefs  sleep  side  by  side. 
Drop  upon  Fox's  grave  the  tear, 
'Twill  trickle  to  his  rival's  bier  ; 
O'er  Pitt's  the  mournful  requiem  sound, 
And  Fox's  shall  the  notes  rebound. 
The  solemn  echo  seems  to  cry — 
'Here  let  their  discord  with  them  die  ; 
Speak  not  for  those  a  separate  doom. 
Whom  fate  made  brothers  in  the  tomb; 
But  search  the  land  of  living  men, 
Where  wilt  thou  find  their  like  again  ? ' 

Pitt  and  Fox,  notwithstanding 
their  political  hostility,  enter- 
tained the  utmost  respect  for 
each  other's  talents.  After  the 
close  of  the  first  session  in  which 
Mr.  Pitt  appeared  in  Parliament, 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Fox  saying,  '  Mr, 
Pitt,  I  think,  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  first  speakers  ever  heard 
in  the  House  of  Commons,'  he 
instantly  replied,  '  He  is  so  al- 
ready.' From  this  and  other 
testimonies,  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Foxwas  very  early  impressed  with 
a  high  idea  of  Mr.  Pitt's  talents. 
It  ought  to  be  mentioned,  to  the 
mutual  credit  of  these  great  men, 
that  in  future  life,  when  they 
were  the  leaders  of  two  opposite 
parties,  and  the  supporters  of 
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different  systems  of  politics,  they 
always  in  private  spoke  of  each 
other's  abilities  with  the  highest 
respect.  Mr.  Fox,  in  addressing 
the  electors  of  Westminster  soon 
after  he  had  resigned  the  seals 
as  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr. 
Pitt  had  been  appointed  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  bore  the 
highest  testimony  to  the  talents 
of  his  rival ;  and  at  a  late  period 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  administration,  he 
said  that '  he  had  been  narrowly 
watching  Mr.  Pitt  for  many 
years,  and  could  never  catch  him 
tripping  once.'  Mr.  Pitt  also 
considered  Mr.  Fox  as  far  supe- 
rior to  any  of  his  opponents  as 
a  debater  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Few  ministers  have  shown 
greater  disinterestedness  in 
money  matters,  and  superiority 
to  the  little  things  which  mere 
courtiers  term  great,  than  Wil- 
liam Pitt.  Soon  after  he  became 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and 
at  a  moment  when  his  con- 
tinuance in  that  situation  was 
extremely  questionable,  he  was 
offered  by  his  Majesty  a  clerk- 
ship worth  ;^3ooo  a  year,  but 
respectfully  declined  accepting 
it.  Having  been  only  a  short 
time  in  his  Majesty's  service,  he 
conceived  that  he  had  no  claim 
upon  the  public ;  and  the  very 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
he  stood,  instead  of  operating 
as  an  inducement  to  seize  that 
opportunity  of  securing  to  him- 
self a  provision,  determined  him 
to  advise  that  the  office  should 
be  disposed  of  in  a  way  that 
would  benefit    neither  himself 


nor  any  relation  or  friend. 
Colonel  Barre',  his  political  oppo- 
nent, had  a  pension  of  ^^3000 
a  year;  and  to  save  this  sum 
to  the  country,  Mr.  Pitt  got 
the  clerkship  conferred  on  the 
colonel.  Mr.- Pitt  was  afterwards 
offered  the  Garter  as  a  mark  of 
his  Majesty's  esteem;  but  this 
also  he  declined.  The  king  was 
so  much  struck  with  these  ad- 
mirable traits  in  Mr.  Pitt's  cha- 
racter, that  on  a  subsequent 
occasion,  on  his  applying  for  a 
tellership  in  behalf  of  a  friend's 
son,  his  Majesty,  while  he  granted 
the  appointment,  added  in  a  note 
that  he  should  have  been  better 
pleased  to  see  some  arrangement 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Pitt  himself. 
When  Mr.  Pitt  at  length  conde- 
scended to  accept  of  the  sinecure 
appointment  of  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  it  was  literally 
thrust  upon  him  by  his  royal 
master.  The  moment  the  office 
became  vacant  by  the  death  of 
the  Earl  of  Guildford,  the  king 
sent  the  following  letter  to  Mr. 
Pitt  :— 

'Windsor,  AttgustS,  1792. 
'  Having  this  moment  received 
the  account  of  the  death  of  the 
Earl  of  Guildford,  I  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  acquainting 
Mr.  Pitt  that  the  Wardenship 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  is  an  office 
for  which  I  will  not  receive  any 
recommendations,  having  posi- 
tively resolved  to  confer  it  on 
him,  as  a  mark  of  that  regard 
which  his  eminent  services  have 
deserved  from  me.  I  am  so  bent 
on  this,  that  I  shall  be  severely 
offended  at  any  attempt  to  de- 
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dine.  I  have  entrusted  these 
my  intentions  to  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  Lord  Grenville,  and 
Mr.  Dundas.' 

Mr.  Pitt  had  now  been  Prime 
Minister  nearly  nine  years :  he 
had  abandoned  a  lucrative  pro- 
fession to  devote  himself  to  the 
public  service,  and  he  had  ex- 
pended the  whole  of  his  private 
fortune,  in  addition  to  his  offi- 
cial income,  in  maintaining  the 
dignity  of  his  station  ;  and  under 
all  these  circumstances,  he  con- 
ceived he  did  himself  no  dis- 
honour by  accepting  with  grati- 
tude this  mark  of  his  sovereign's 
kindness  and  approbation.  Nor 
has  the  propriety  of  his  conduct 
ever  been  called  in  question  by 
any  party  or  person ;  for  he 

'  Who    govern'd     kingdoms   left    no 
wealth  behind.' 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1789,  when  the  nation  was  in  a 
state  of  despondency  respecting 
the  health  of  George  the  Third, 
and  a  change  in  the  administration 
was  thought  extremely  probable, 
it  occurred  to  several  gentlemen 
of  the  first  respectability  in  the 
city  of  London,  that  Mr.  Pitt 
on  quitting  office  would  be  in 
a  situation  of  great  embarrass- 
ment, not  only  from  some  debts 
which  he  had  unavoidably  in- 
curred, but  as  to  the  means  of 
his  subsistence.  They  felt  the 
strong  impression,  in  which  the 
nation  participated,  of  his  great 
virtues,  as  well  as  of  his  eminent 
talents  ;  and  they  were  sensible, 
in  common  with  the  major  part 
of  their  countrymen,  of  the  value 


of  those  services  to  which  his  life 
had  been  hitherto  devoted,  par- 
ticularly to  those  commercial  in- 
terests in  which  they  were  deeply 
concerned.  Under  this  impres- 
sion, a  certain  number  of  mer- 
chants and  shipowners  met,  and 
resolved  to  raise  the  sum  of 
;^ioo,ooo,  to  be  presented  to 
him  as  a  free  gift,  the  well-earned 
reward  of  his  meritorious  exer- 
tions ;  each  subscriber  engaging 
never  to  divulge  the  name  of 
himself  or  of  any  other  person 
contributing,  in  order  to  prevent 
its  being  known  to  any  one 
except  themselves  who  the  con- 
tributors were.  The  only  excep- 
tion to  this  engagement  of  secrecy 
was  a  respectable  baronet,  who 
was  deputed  to  learn  from  a 
friend  of  the  minister's  in  what 
manner  the  token  of  esteem  and 
gratitude  (as  it  was  expressed) 
could  be  presented  most  accept- 
ably to  Mr.  Pitt. 

Highly  flattering  as  the  offer 
was,  and  seasonable  as  the  act 
would  have  been,  the  friend  ap- 
phed  to  entertained  doubts  of 
Mr.  Pitt  accepting  the  proffered 
bounty,  and  therefore  thought  it 
right  to  apprize  him  of  the  inten- 
tion. This  occasioned  a  long  dis- 
cussion, on  the  subject,  which 
ended  in  Mr.  Pitt  expressing  a 
positive  and  fixed  determination 
to  decline  the  acceptance  of  this 
liberal  and  generous  offer, — a 
determination  that  nothing  could 
shake ;  for  when  it  was  urged 
that  it  never  could  be  known  to 
him  who  the  subscribers  were, 
and  they  were  men  whose  for- 
tunes put  them  out  of  all  pro- 
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bability  of  ever  soliciting  the 
smallest  favour  from  him,  his 
reply  was,  '  that  if  he  should  at 
any  future  time  of  his  life  return 
to  office,  he  should  never  see  a 
gentleman  from  the  city  without 
its  occurring  to  him  that  he 
might  be  one  of  his  subscribers.' 
This  positive  determination 
was  communicated  to  the  baronet 
before  alluded  to,  which  put  an 
end  to  the  measure ;  and  in  a 
few  days  after,  Mr.  Pitt,  in  con- 
versing about  his  future  plans, 
remarked  that,  had  he  lost  his 
situation  in  the  ministry,  he  had 
taken  a  fixed  resolution  to  return 
to  the  bar,  and  to  apply  unre- 
mittingly to  that  profession,  in 
order  to  extricate  himself  from 
his  difficulties,  and  to  secure,  as 
far  as  he  should  be  able,  the 
means  of  future  independence. 

GEORGE  CANNING. 

One  of  the  most  finished  and 
effisctive  of  Canning's  oratorical 
displays  was  a  speech  delivered 
at  Plymouth  in  1823.  It  was 
much  admired  at  the  time,  not 
only  for  the  political  views 
which  it  expressed,  but  especi- 
ally for  the  beautiful  allusion  it 
contained  to  the  ships  in  ordi- 
nary as  an  emblem  of  England, 
while  reposing  in  the  quietude 
of  peace.  It  may  interest  the 
reader  to  peruse  the  passage, 
which  is  as  follows  : — 

'While  we  control  even  our 
feelings  by  our  duty,  let  it  not 
be  said  that  we  cultivate  peace 
eitherbecause  we  fear  or  because 
we  are  unprepared  for  war.    On 


the  contrary,  if  eight  months 
ago  the  Government  did  not 
hesitate  to  proclaim  that  the 
country  was  prepared  for  war, 
if  Avar  should  be  unfortunately 
necessary,  every  month  of  peace 
that  has  since  passed  has  made 
us  so  much  the  more  capable  of 
exertion.  The  resources  cre- 
ated by  peace  are  means  of 
war :  in  cherishing  these  re- 
sources, we  but  accumulate 
those  means. 

'  Our  present  repose  is  no 
more  a  proof  of  inability  to  act, 
than  the  state  of  inertness  and 
inactivity  in  which  I  have  seen 
those  mighty  masses  that  float 
in  the  waters  above  your  town, 
is  a  proof  that  they  are  devoid 
of  strength  and  incapable  of 
being  fitted  out  for  action.  You 
well  know,  gentlemen,  how  soon 
one  of  those  stupendous  masses, 
now  reposing  on  their  shadows 
in  perfect  stillness — how  soon, 
upon  any  call  of  patriotism  or 
of  necessity,  it  would  assume 
the  likeness  of  an  animated 
thing,  instinct  with  life  and  mo- 
tion— how  soon  it  would  ruffle, 
as  it  were,  its  swelling  plumage, 
how  quickly  it  would  put  forth 
all  its  beauty  and  all  its  bravery, 
collect  its  scattered  elements  of 
strength,  and  awaken  its  dor- 
mant thunder.  Such  as  is  one 
of  these  magnificent  machines 
when  springing  from  inaction 
into  a  display  of  its  might ;  such 
is  England  herself,  while,  ap- 
parently passive  and  motionless, 
she  silently  concentrates  the 
power  to  be  put  forth  on  an 
adequate  occasion. 
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'But  God  forbid  that  that 
occasion  should  arise  !  After  a 
war  sustained  for  near  a  quarter 
of  a  century — sometimes  single- 
handed,  and  with  all  Europe 
arrayed  at  times  against  her  or 
at  her  side — England  needs  a 
period  of  tranquillity,  and  may 
enjoy  it  without  fear  of  miscon- 
struction.' 


LORD  BROUGHAM. 

One  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  Lord  Brougham  was  his 
speech  on  Law  Reform  in  1827. 
We  shall  do  well  to  transcribe, 
as  a  specimen  of  his  highest 
eloquence,  the  conclusion  of 
this  wonderful  oration  : — 

'  You  saw  the  greatest  warrior 
of  the  age — conqueror  of  Italy — 
humbler  of  Germany — terror  of 
the  north — saw  him  account  all 
his  matchless  victories  poor, 
compared  with  the  triumph  you 
are  now  in  a  condition  to 
win — saw  him  contemn  the 
fickleness  of  fortune,  while  in 
despite  of  her  he  could  pro- 
nounce his  memorable  boast, 
"  I  shall  go  down  to  posterity 
with  the  Code  in  my  hand ! " 
You  have  vanquished  him  in 
the  field ;  strive  now  to  rival  him 
in  the  sacred  arts  of  peace ! 
Outstrip  him  as  a  lawyer  whom 
in  arms  you  overcame.  The 
lustre  of  the  regency  will  be 
eclipsed  by  the  more  solid  and 
enduring  splendour  of  the  reign. 
It  was  the  boast  of  Augustus — 
it  formed  part  of  the  glare  in 
which  the  perfidies  of  his  earlier 
years  were  lost — that  he  found 


Rome  of  brick  and  left  it  of 
marble.  But  how  much  nobler 
will  be  the  sovereign's  boast, 
when  he  shall  have  it  to  say 
that  he  found  law  dear  and  left 
it  cheap ;  found  it  a  sealed 
book,  left  it  a  living  letter;  found 
it  the  patrimony  of  the  rich, 
left  it  the  inheritance  of  the 
poor ;  found  it  the  two-edged 
sword  of  craft  and  oppression, 
left  it  the  staff  of  honesty  and 
the  shield  of  innocence  ! ' 

There  is  a  lesson  to  be 
drawn  from  our  study  of  these 
great  orators.  Cicero,  like 
nearly  every  other  great  man, 
gives  in  his  life  a  testimony  to  the 
value  and  necessity  of  the  dili- 
gent culture  of  the  mind  for  the 
attainment  of  eminence.  His 
education  for  oratory  was  most 
laborious.  He  himself  de- 
clared that  no  man  ought  to 
pretend  to  the  character  of  an 
orator  without  being  previously 
acquainted  with  everything 
worth  knowing  in  nature  and 
art,  as  eloquence  unbased  on 
knowledge  is  no  better  than  the 
prattle  of  a  child.  He  was 
twenty-six  years  old  before  he 
considered  himself  properly  ac- 
complished for  the  practice  of 
his  profession. 

It  is  encouraging  to  read  the 
opinions  of  eminent  men  on  the 
subject  of  the  attainment  of 
success  in  life.  The  reader, 
therefore,  will  not  be  dissatis- 
fied to  have  here  presented  to 
him  the  following  extract  from 
a  speech  addressed  to  the 
students  at  Glasgow  University 
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by  an   eminent  statesman — Sir 
Robert  Peel : — 

_ '  Let  me,  who  have  not  sur- 
vived my  sympathies  with  the 
feelings  of  youth,  who  drank 
from  the  same  pure  spring  at 
which  you  allay  the  thirst  for 
knowledge,  who  have  felt  the 
glow  of  your  emulation — let  me, 
after  being  engaged  in  the 
active  scenes  of  public  life, 
and  buffeted  by  the  storms  of 
political  party — let  me  bring  the 
living  testimony  of  experience 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  those 
precepts  which  you  hear  from 
the  high  authority  of  those  dis- 
tinguished men  of  whom  your 
instruction  is  the  peculiar  pro- 
vince. 

'  Let  me  assure  you,  with  all 
the  earnestness  of  deep  convic- 
tion, that  your  success,  your 
eminence,  your  happiness,  are 
much  less  dependent  on  the 
caprices  of  fortune,  infinitely 
more  within  your  own  control, 
than  to  superficial  observers 
they  appear  to  be.  There  lies 
before  you  a  boundless  field  of 
exertion.  Whatever  be  your 
pursuit,  whatever  the  profession 
you  may  choose,  the  avenues  to 
honourable  fame  are  widely 
open  to  you.  The  great  ocean 
of  truth  lies  expanded  before 
you.  "  I  do  not  know,"  said 
Newton  at  the  close  of  his 
illustrious  career, — "I  do  not 
know  what  I  may  appear  to  the 
world;  but  to  myself  I  seem 
only  like  a  boy  playing  on  the 
sea-shore,  finding  sometimes  a 
brighter  pebble  or  a  smoother 
shell   than  ordinary,  while  the 


great  ocean  of  truth  lies  all  un- 
discovered before  me."  Every 
advance  in  knowledge  has 
served  to  extend  it  on  every 
side :  it  has  served,  like  the 
telescope,  to  make  us  familiar 
with  objects  before  imperfectly 
comprehended :  it  has  shown 
us  the  comparative  nothingness 
of  human  knowlege. 

'  I  have  said  that  the  field 
for  exertion  is  boundless ;  I 
have  said  that  the  avenues  to 
distinction  are  free,  and  that 
it  is  within  your  power  to  com- 
mand an  entrance  to  them.  I 
am  the  son  of  a  man  who 
founded  his  own  fortunes  by 
dint  of  honest  and  laborious  ex- 
ertion in  those  very  pursuits  of 
active  industry  which  are  still 
elevating  so  many  to  affluence 
and  to  honourable  station : — yet 
by  the  favour  and  confidence  of 
my  sovereign,  I  have  been  called 
to  the  highest  trust  which  a 
subject  can  execute,  that  of  ad- 
ministering the  government  of 
this  great  country.  I  repeat, 
there  is  a  presumption,  amount- 
ing almost  to  certainty,  that  if 
any  one  of  you  will  determine  to 
be  eminent,  in  whatever  profes- 
sion you  may  choose,  and  will 
act  with  unvarying  steadiness 
in  pursuance  of  that  determina- 
tion, you  will,  if  health  and 
strength  be  given  you,  infallibly 
succeed.  Yes,  even  if  what  is 
called  genius  shall  have  been 
denied  to  you,  you  have  faculties 
of  the  mind  which  may  be  so 
improved  by  constant  exercise 
and  vigilance,  that  they  shall 
supply  the  place  of  genius,  and 
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open  to  you  brighter  prospects 
of  ultimate  success  than  genius, 
unaided  by  disciphne,  can  hope 
to  attain. 

'  There  may  be — there  are, 
no  doubt — original  differences 
in  different  persons,  in  the  depth 
and  in  the  quahty  of  the  intel- 
lectual mine  ;  but  in  all  ordinary 
cases,  the  practical  success  of 
the  working  of  the  mine  depends, 
in  by  far  the  greatest  degree, 
upon  the  care,  the  labour,  the 
perfection  of  the  machinery 
which  is  applied  to  it. 

'  Do  I  say  that  you  can  com- 
mand success  without  difficulty  ? 
No.  Difficulty  is  the  condition 
of  success.  Difficulty  is  a  severe 
instructor  set  over  us  by  the 
supreme  ordinance  of  a  parental 
Guardian  and  Legislator,  who 
knov/s  us  better  than  we  know 
ourselves,  as  He  loves  us  better 
too.  He  that  wrestles  with  us 
strengthens  our  nerves,  and 
sharpens  our  skill.  Our  anta- 
gonist is  our  helper.  This  ami- 
cable conflict  with  difficulty 
obliges  us  to  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  our  object,  and 
compels  us  to  consider  it  in  all 
its  relations.  It  will  not  suffer 
us  to  be  superficial.  These  are 
the  memorable  words  of  the  first 
of  philosophic  statesmen — the 
illustrious  Mr.  Burke.  Enter 
then  into  the  amicable  conflict 
with  difficulty.     Whenever  you 


encounter  it,  turn  not  aside.  Say 
not,  "There  is  a  lion  in  the  path;" 
resolve  upon  mastering  it ;  and 
every  successive  triumph  will 
inspire  you  with  that  confidence 
in  yourselves,  that  habit  of  vic- 
tory, which  will  make  all  future 
conquests  easy. 

'Practise  the  economy  of  time : 
consider  time,  like  the  faculties 
of  your  mind,  a  precious  estate, 
— that  every  moment  of  it,  well 
applied,  is  put  out  to  an  exorbi- 
tant interest.  I  do  not  say,  de- 
vote yourselves  to  unremitting 
labour,  and  forego  all  amuse- 
ment; but  I  do  say,  that  the 
zest  of  amusement  itself,  as  the 
result  of  successful  application, 
depends  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  economy  of  time.  If  you 
will  consider  our  faculties  as  the 
gift  of  nature,  by  far  the  first  in- 
value,  you  will  be  persuaded, 
as  you  ought  to  be,  that  they 
are  capable  of  constant,  pro- 
gressive, and  therefore  almost 
indefinite  improvement,  that  by 
arts  similar  to  those  by  which 
magic  feats  of  dexterity  and 
bodily  strength  are  performed, 
a  capacity  for  the  nobler  feats  of 
the  mind  may  be  acquired : — the 
first,  the  especial  object  of  your 
youth,  will  be  to  establish  that 
control  over  your  own  minds  and 
your  own  habits,  which  shall 
ensure  the  proper  cultivation 
of  this  precious  inheritance.' 
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THOMAS  A  BECKET. 

Tno:MAS  a  Becket  is  remark- 
able as  the  first  Englishman 
since  the  latter  days  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  on  whom  any 
great  office  either  in  church  or 
state  had  been  conferred  by 
the  kings  of  the  Norman  race  ; 
the  exclusion  of  the  English 
from  all  dignities  having  been  a 
matter  of  policy,  which  had  been 
delivered  down  by  that  monarch 
to  his  sons. 

The  death  of  King  Stephen 
on  the  25th  of  October  1154 
enabled  his  successor  Henry  11. 
to  show  his  appreciation  of 
Becket's  talents.  There  seems 
little  doubt  that  immediately 
after  his  coronation  he  nomi- 
nated him  his  Chancellor,  al- 
though   some    historians    affix 


a  later  date  to  his  appoint- 
ment. 

During  the  eight  years  of 
Becket's  Chancellorship,the  chief 
justiciaries  were  Robert  de  Beau- 
mont Earl  of  Leicester  and 
Richard  de  Luci ;  and  to  the 
united  eff"orts  of  these  three,  aided 
and  encouraged  by  the  wisdom  of 
the  king,  we  must  attribute  that 
amelioration  in  the  state  of  the 
country  which  became  visible 
before  many  years  of  the  reign 
had  elapsed,  in  the  removal  of 
private  oppression,  the  suppres- 
sion of  robbers,  the  restoration 
of  property  wrongfully  withheld, 
the  improvement  ot  agriculture, 
and  the  encouragement  of  all 
peaceful  arts. 

His  more  laborious  occupa- 
tions were  relieved  by  those 
diversions  in  which  the  court 
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indulged,  his  apparent  devotion 
to  which  could  not  but  be  grati- 
fying to  a  youthful  and  joyous 
king.  By  some  it  is  said  that 
this  compliance  with  the  ways 
of  the  world,  was  for  the  express 
purpose  of  riveting  the  influence 
hepossessed  over  theroyal  mind. 
Nor  are  less  innocent  amuse- 
ments omitted  to  be  charged 
against  him,  which,  on  the  other 
side,  are  met  by  an  indignant  de- 
nial. But,  however  it  may  have 
been  gained,  his  intimate  footing 
with  Henry  is  undoubted. 

Of  his  conduct,  habits,  and 
demeanour  while  he  continued 
Chancellor  we  have  a  very 
graphic  and  trustworthy  account 
from  his  secretary  Fitzstephen, 
some  of  the  more  remarkable 
passages  of  which  we  may  set 
down  here  : — 

'  The  Chancellor's  house  and 
table  were  open  to  all  of  every 
degree  about  the  court  who 
wished  to  partake  of  his  hospi- 
tality, and  who  were,  or  appeared 
to  be,  respectable.  He  hardly 
ever  sat  down  to  dinner  without 
earls  and  barons  whom  he  had 
invited.  He  ordered  the  rooms 
in  which  he  entertained  com- 
pany to  be  daily  covered  during 
winter  with  clean  straw  and  hay, 
and  in  summer  with  clean  rushes 
and  boughs,  for  the  gentlefolks 
to  lie  down  upon,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  their  numbers,  could 
not  be  accommodated  at  the 
tables,  so  that  their  fine  clothes 
might  not  be  soiled  by  a  dirty 
floor.  His  house  was  splendidly 
furnished  with  gold  and  silver 
vessels,  and  was  plentifully  sup- 


phed  with  the  most  costly  meats 
and  drinks. 

'The  prime  nobility  of  Eng- 
land and  the  neighbouring  king- 
doms sent  their  sons  to  be  ser- 
vants to  the  Chancellor.  He 
gave  these  young  men  handsome 
entertainment  and  a  liberal  edu- 
cation ;  and  when  he  had  seen 
them  duly  admitted  into  the 
order  of  knighthood,  he  returned 
them  back  to  their  fathers  and 
relations.  Some  he  retained 
near  his  own  person.  The  king 
himself  entrusted  his  own  son, 
the  heir -apparent  of  the  king- 
dom, to  be  brought  up  by  him  ; 
and  the  Chancellor  maintained 
the  prince  with  all  suitable 
honour,  together  with  many  sons 
of  the  nobility  of  the  same  age, 
and  all  their  train,  instructors, 
and  servants. 

'  Many  nobles  and  knights 
paid  homage  to  the  Chancellor, 
which  he  received  with  a  saving 
of  their  allegiance  to  the  king, 
and  he  then  maintained  and 
supported  them  as  their  patron. 

'  When  he  was  going  beyond 
sea,  he  had  a  fleet  of  six  or  more 
vessels  for  his  own  use ;  and  he 
carried  over  free  of  expense  all 
who  wished  to  cross  at  the  same 
time.  When  he  was  landed,  he 
recompensed  the  masters  and 
the  sailors  of  his  ships  to  their 
hearts'  content.  Hardly  a  day 
passed  in  which  he  did  not  give 
away  magnificent  presents,  such 
as  horses,  hawks,  apparel,  gold 
or  silver  furniture,  or  sums  of 
money.  He  was  an  example  of 
the  sacred  proverb.  Some  bounti- 
Jully  give  aivay  all  thai  belongs 
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to  them,  and  still  always  abound; 
while  others  seize  what  does  not 
belong  to  them,  and  are  always  in 
want.  So  gracefully  did  the 
Chancellor  confer  his  gifts,  that 
he  was  reckoned  the  charm  and 
delight  of  the  whole  Latin  world. 

'  The  Chancellor  was  in  high 
favour  with  the  king,  the  clergy, 
the  army,  and  the  people,  on 
account  of  his  eminent  virtues, 
his  greatness  of  mind,  and  his 
good  deeds,  Avhich  seemed  to 
spring  spontaneously  from  his 
heart.  Serious  business  being 
finished,  the  king  and  he  con- 
sorted as  young  comrades  of 
the  same  station — whether  in 
the  palace,  in  church,  in  private 
society,  or  in  excursions  on 
horseback. 

'  One  cold,  wintry  day  they 
were  riding  together  through  the 
streets  of  London,  when  they 
observed  an  old  beggar-man 
coming  towards  them,  wearing 
a  worn-out,  tattered  garment. 
Said  the  king  to  the  Chancellor, 
"  Do  you  see  that  man  ?  " 

'  Chancellor — "  I  see  him." 

'  King — "  How  poor  —  how 
wretched — how  naked  he  is  ! 
would  it  not  be  great  charity  to 
give  him  a  thick,  warm  cloak  ?  " 

*  Chancellor — ' '  Great,  indeed ; 
and  you,  as  king,  ought  to  have 
a  disposition  and  an  eye  for 
such  things." 

'  Meanwhile  the  beggar  comes 
up :  the  king  stops,  and  the 
Chancellor  along  with  him.  The 
king  in  a  mild  tone  addresses 
the  beggar,  and  asks  him  if  he 
would  hkc  to  have  a  good  cloak. 
The  beggar  not   knowing   who 


they  were,  thought  it  was  all  a 
joke. 

'  The  king  to  the  Chancellor — 
"  You  indeed  shall  have  all  the 
grace  of  this  great  charity ; "  and 
putting  his  hands  on  a  very  fine 
new  cloak  of  scarlet  and  ermine 
which  the  Chancellor  then  wore, 
he  struggled  to  pull  it  off,  and 
the  Chancellor  did  his  best  to 
retain  it. 

'A  great  scuffle  and  tumult 
arising,  the  rich  men  and  knights 
who  formed  their  train,  in  as- 
tonishment hastened  to  find  out 
what  sudden  cause  of  contest 
had  sprung  up,  but  could  gain 
no  information  :  both  the  con- 
tending parties  were  eagerly  en- 
gaged with  their  hands,  and 
seemed  as  if  about  to  tumble  to 
the  ground.  After  a  certain  re- 
sistance, the  Chancellor  allowed 
the  king  to  be  victorious,  to 
pull  off  his  cloak,  and  to  give 
it  to  the  beggar.  The  king  then 
told  the  whole  story  to  his  at- 
tendants, who  were  all  convulsed 
with  laughter.  There  was  no 
want  of  offers  from  them  of  cloaks 
and  coats  to  the  Chancellor. 
The  old  beggar-man  walked  off 
with  the  Chancellor's  valuable 
cloak,  enriched  beyond  his  hopes, 
rejoicing  and  giving  thanks  to 
God.'  ^ 

'  'It  is  impossible,'  remarks  Lord 
Campbell  in  his  Lives  of  the  Lord 
Chancellors  of  England,  '  not  to  ad- 
mire the  y^wwj-?  with  which  Fitzstephen 
tells  this  story,  particularly  the  courtly 
acquiescence  of  the  Chancellor  after  a 
proper  resistance,  and  the  profusion 
of  offers  of  coats  and  cloaks  to  the 
Chancellor,  then  the  favourite,  and  the 
distributor  of  the  favours  of  theCrown*' 
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'  Sometimes  the  king  took  his 
meals  in  the  dining-hall  of  the 
Chancellor,  for  the  sake  of  amuse- 
ment, and  to  hear  the  stories 
told  at  his  table  and  in  his  house. 
While  the  Chancellor  was  sitting 
at  table,  the  king  would  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  hall  on  horse- 
back, sometimes  with  a  dart  in 
his  hand,  returning  from  the 
chase  or  riding  to  cover  :  some- 
times he  merely  drank  a  cup  of 
wine,  and  having  saluted  the 
Chancellor,retreated;  sometimes 
jumping  over  the  table,  he  sat 
down  and  partook  of  the  ban- 
quet. Never  in  any  Christian 
age  were  two  men  more  familiar 
or  friendly.' 

Henry  loaded  Becket  with 
new  benefits,  granting  him  the 
prebend  of  Hastings  and  the 
vvardenship  of  the  castles  of  Eye 
and  Berkham stead,  to  the  for- 
mer of  which  140  knights  were 
attached.  The  custody  also  of 
various  bishoprics  and  abbeys 
was  entrusted  to  him,  from  the 
proceeds  of  which  much  of  his 
lavish  expenditure  was  no  doubt 
supplied. 

The  external  dignity  of  the 
office  of  Chancellor  must  have 
been  considerably  enhanced  by 
the  publicity  of  Henry's  favour, 
and  by  the  profuseness  of  the 
favourite.  They  formed,  in  fact, 
the  first  step  towards  that  ad- 
vanced position  which  the  pos- 
sessor ofthe  Great  Seal  eventually 
obtained  in  the  counsels  of  the 
kingdom.  It  would  almost  seem 
that  it  was  with  some  view  of 
promoting  such  an  advance,  that, 
in  the  embassy  Becket  undertook 


to  the  court  of  France  in  1158, 
to  ask  the  Princess  Margaret 
in  marriage  for  Henry's  eldest 
son,  he  redoubled  his  habitual 
magnificence,  and  exhibited  so 
pompous  a  cavalcade  as  to 
strike  all  beholders  with  wonder. 
When  the  procession  entered 
some  town  or  village  making  a 
prodigious  clatter,  the  French- 
men, says  Fitzstephen,  hearing 
the  noise,  came  running  out, 
inquiring  '  Whose  family  can  this 
be?'  Being  answered,  'Behold 
the  Chancellor  of  E7igland  going 
on  a  mission  to  the  king  of  France,' 
they  exclaimed,  *■  How  wonderful 
mitst  be  the  king  of  England  him- 
self, whose  Chancellor  travels  in 
such  state  ! '  At  Paris  he  made 
a  gorgeous  display.  He  jDre- 
vented  Louis  from  paying  him 
the  customary  compliment  of 
providing  for  the  ambassador's 
expenses,  by  contriving  to  anti- 
cipate the  supply  :  he  distributed 
his  gold  and  silver,  his  jewels 
and  plate,  and  even  his  rich  ap- 
parel, in  gifts  around  him ;  and 
the  sumptuousness  of  his  table 
amazed  even  the  Parisians,  by 
whom  a  dish  of  eels  which  cost 
a  hundred  shillings  was  not  soon 
forgotten. 

'In  the  following  year,'  says 
Mr.  Foss  in  his  valuable  work 
on  the  judges  of  England,  'he 
appeared  in  a  new  character. 
The  war  of  Toulouse  broke  out, 
occasioned  by  Henry's  claim  to 
that  duchy  in  right  of  his  wife 
Eleanor,  whose  former  husband, 
Louis  king  of  France,  insisted, 
on  his  side,  on  his  power  to  dis- 
pose of  it.     It  was  on  this  occa- 
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sion  that,  under  the  advice  of 
Becket,  a  payment  for  every 
knight's  fee,  under  the  name  of 
scutage,  was  first  substituted  for 
personal  military  service;  and 
a  new  element  was  thus  intro- 
duced into  national  warfare  by 
the  employment  of  mercenaries. 
Becket  at  his  own  expense  led 
to  the  field  no  less  than  700 
knights,  and  a  numerous  and 
splendid  retinue,  heading  them 
on  every  enterprise,  and  per- 
forming many  acts  of  personal 
bravery.  A  French  knight 
named  Engelraur  de  Trie  was 
unhorsed  by  him  in  single  com- 
bat, and  left  his  steed  as  a 
trophy  to  the  victor.  After  the 
retreat  of  King  Henry,  Becket 
remained  behind,  and  with  the 
aid  of  Henry  de  Essex,  took 
Cahors  and  other  towns,  and 
supported  the  king's  name  by 
his  valour  and  conduct. 

'These  acts,  though  somewhat 
inconsistent  with  his  clerical 
character,  and  productive  of 
some  remarks  among  his  con- 
temporaries, do  not  appear  to 
have  detracted  from  the  general 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held, 
nor  to  have  raised  any  doubts 
as  to  his  being  elevated  eventu- 
ally to  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
dignity. 

'  On  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Theobald  in  April  1161,  the 
king  resolved  to  advance  his 
favourite  to  the  primacy  ;  but  the 
election  did  not  take  place  till 
May  in  the  following  year.  The 
delay  is  attributed  by  some  to 
Becket's  own  repugnance  to 
accept  the  appointment,  and  the 


conviction  he  felt  that  it  would 
place  the  king  and  himself  in 
collision.  By  others  it  is  ascribed 
to  the  remonstrances  of  the 
English  bishops  and  the  Canter- 
bury monks,  together  with  the 
warnings  of  Matilda,  the  queen- 
mother,  against  the  nomination 
of  a  man  of  so  active  and  re- 
solute a  disposition.  Neverthe- 
less, the  king,  who  considered 
that  his  own  views  would  be 
forwarded  by  this  promotion, 
persisted  in  his  purpose,  and 
Becket  was  consecrated  on  June 
3,  1 162,  having  been  ordained 
priest  on  the  day  before. 

'  Henry  soon  discovered  his 
mistake.  He  at  once  lost  a 
companion,  a  friend,  and  a  coun- 
sellor, and  obtained  in  their 
stead  an  opponent  to  his  claims, 
a  rival  to  his  greatness,  and  a 
disturber  of  his  peace.' 

Becket' send  is  too  well  known 
to  need  recounting. 

JUDGE  GASCOIGNE. 

The  name  of  Judge  Gascoigne 
we  mention  with  respect.  To 
most  readers  it  will  recall  but 
one,  and  that  a  noted,  inci- 
dent:— 

A  favourite  servant  of  King 
Henry  v.  when  Prince  of  Wales, 
was  indicted  for  amisdemeanour, 
and  notwithstanding  the  interest 
he  exerted  in  his  behalf,  was 
convicted  and  condemned.  The 
prince  was  so  incensed  at  the 
issue  of  the  trial,  that,  forgetting 
his  own  dignity  and  the  respect 
due  to  the  administration  of 
justice,  he  rushed  into   court. 
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and  commanded  that  his  ser- 
vant should  be  unfettered  and 
set  at  liberty.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice, Sir  William  Gascoigne, 
mildly  reminded  the  prince  of 
the  reverence  which  was  due  to 
the  ancient  laws  of~the  kingdom, 
and  advised  him,  if  he  had  any 
hope  of  exempting  the  culprit 
from  the  rigour  of  his  sentence, 
to  apply  for  the  gracious  par- 
don of  the  king  his  father,  a 
course  of  proceeding  which 
would  be  no  derogation  to  either 
law  or  justice.  The  prince,  far 
from  being  appeased  by  this 
discreet  answer,  hastily  turned 
towards  the  prisoner,  and  was 
attempting  to  take  him  by  force 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  officers, 
when  the  Chief  Justice,  roused 
by  so  flagrant  a  contempt  of 
authority,  commanded  theprince 
on  his  allegiance  instantly  to 
leave  the  prisoner  and  quit  the 
court.  Henry,  all  in  a  fury, 
stepped  up  to  the  judgment- 
seat,  with  the  intention,  as  every 
one  thought,  of  doing  some  per- 
sonal injury  to  the  Chief  Justice; 
but  he  quickly  stopped  short, 
awed  by  the  majestic  sternness 
which  frowned  from  the  brow 
of  the  judge  as  he  thus  addressed 
him :  '  Sir,  remember  yourself 
I  keep  here  the  place  of  the 
king  your  sovereign  lord  and 
father,  to  whom  you  owe  double 
allegiance.  In  his  name,  there- 
fore, I  charge  you  to  desist 
from  your  disobedience  and  un- 
lawful enterprise,  and  hence- 
forth give  a  better  example  to 
those  who  shall  hereafter  be 
your  own  subjects.     And  now, 


for  the  contempt  and  disobedi- 
ence you  have  shown,  I  commit 
you  to  the  prison  of  the  King's 
Bench,  there  to  remain  until 
the  pleasure  of  the  king  your 
father  be  known.' 

Henry,  by  this  time  sensible 
of  the  insult  he  had  offered  the 
laws  of  his  country,  suffered 
himself  to  be  quietly  conducted 
to  jail  by  the  officers  of  justice. 
His  father,  Henry  iv.,  was  no 
sooner  informed  of  this  trans- 
action, than  he  exclaimed  in  a 
transport  of  joy,  'Happy  is  the 
king  who  has  a  magistrate  pos- 
sessed of  courage  to  execute  the 
laws ;  and  still  more  happy  in 
having  a  son  who  will  submit 
to  the  punishment  inflicted  for 
offending  them.' 

The  prince  himself,  when  he 
came  to  be  king,  speaking  of 
Sir  William  Gascoigne,  said,  '  I 
shall  ever  hold  him  worthy  of 
his  place  and  of  my  favour : 
and  I  wish  that  all  my  judges 
may  possess  the  like  undaunted 
courage  to  punish  offenders,  of 
what  rank  soever.' 

Here  is  the  account  given  by 
one  of  our  old  chroniclers  of  the 
prince's  committal  to  prison:  'It 
happened,'  he  says,  '  that  a  ser- 
vant of  Prince  Henry,  afterwards 
the  fifth  English  king  of  that 
name,  was  arraigned  before  this 
judge.  Sir  William  Gascoigne, 
for  felony,  whom  the  prince, 
then  present,  endeavoured  to 
take  away,  coming  up  in  such 
fury,  that  the  beholders  believed 
he  would  have  stricken  the 
judge.  But  he,  sitting  without 
moving,  according  to  the  ma- 
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jesty  he  represented,  com- 
mitted the  prince  prisoner  to 
the  King's  Bench,  there  to  re- 
main till  the  pleasure  of  the 
prince's  father  were  further 
known  :  who,  when  he  heard 
thereof  by  some  pickthank 
courtier,  who  probably  expected 
a  contrary  return,  gave  God 
thanks  for  His  infinite  goodness, 
who  at  the  same  instant  had 
given  him  a  judge  who  could 
administer,  and  a  son  who  could 
obey,  justice.'  Our  great  national 
dramatist  puts  these  words  into 
his  mouth : — 

'Happy  am  I,   that  have  a  man  so 

bold, 
That  dares  do  justice  on  my  proper 

son ; 
And.  not  less  happy  having  such  a  son 
That  would  deliver  up  his  greatness 

so 
Into  the  hands  of  justice.' 

It  is  a  fine  scene  in  Shake- 
speare's Henry  IV.,  where  the 
future  conqueror  of  Agincourt, 
after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  meets  the  independent 
judge  :— 

*  King. — You  are  right,  Justice,  and 

you  weigh  this  well  ; 
Therefore  still  bear  the  balance  and 

the  sword  : 
And   I   do  wish  your   honour  may 

increase, 
Till  you  do  live  to  see  a  son  of  mine 
Offend  you  and  obey  you  as  I  did. 
You  did  commit  me  : 
For  which  I  do  commit  intoyour  hand 
The  unstained  sword  that  you  have 

used  to  bear, 
With  this  remembrance,  that  you  use 

the  same 
"With  the  like  bold,  just,  and  impartial 

spirit 
As  you  have  done  'gainst  me. 


CARDINAL  WOLSEY. 

We  come  now  to  another 
churchman  who  held  the  post 
of  Lord  Chancellor — the  famous 
Cardinal  Wolsey. 

On  the  accession  of  Henry 
VIII.,  Wolsey  had  completed  his 
thirty-eighth  year.  His  clerical 
position  gave  him  ready  access 
to  the  court,  and  he  did  not  fail 
to  recommend  himself  to  the 
new  sovereign  by  his  wit  and 
gaiety.  He  tempered  his  wit 
and  gaiety,  however,  with  dis- 
cretion, so  as  not  to  outrage  his 
ecclesiastical  character,  nor  yet 
to  conceal  those  more  solid 
qualities  which  he  must  have 
been  conscious  of  possessing. 

Soon  Henry  availed  himself  of 
his  services,  appointing  him  one 
of  his  council,  and  on  the  8th 
of  November  1509  granting  him 
the  office  of  almoner.  He  was 
thus  placed  in  intimate  commu- 
nication with  the  king,  and  he 
contrived  gradually  to  relieve 
the  youthful  monarch  of  most  of 
his  political  labours.  For  this 
he  met  with  an  abundant  reward : 
he  became  an  acknowledged 
favourite,  and  not  only  received 
the  usual  royal  compensations 
for  his  assiduity,  but,  according 
to  Cavendish,  'presents,  gifts, 
and  rewards  came  in  so  plenti- 
fully, that  he  lacked  nothing  that 
might  either  please  his  fantasy 
or  enrich  his  coffers.' 

Professional  preferment  was 
not  long  of  fohowing.  Then, 
in  June  1513,  when  Ring  Henry 
undertook  the  expedition  against 
France,  Wolsey  not  only  accom- 
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panied  him,  but  had  the  sole 
direction  of  the  suppHes  and 
provisions  of  the  royal  army. 
He  was  present  at  the  capture 
of  Terouenne  and  Tournay,  and 
was  rewarded  with  the  bishopric 
of  the  latter.  In  15 14  we  find 
him  raised  to  the  episcopal 
bench  as  Bishop  of  Lincoln  ; 
and  in  the  same  year  he  attained 
the  highest  position  he  ever 
held  in  the  Church — he  became 
Archbishop  of  York.  On  Sep- 
tember 7,  in  the  following' year, 
he  received  the  cardinal's  hat 
from  Leo  x.,  with  the  title  of 
St.  Cecilia,  which  was  quickly 
succeeded  by  a  commission 
from  the  pontiff  as  legate  a 
latere. 

Although  the  only  ostensible 
office  in  the  king's  court  hitherto 
held  by  Wolsey  was  that  of  the 
royal  almoner,  he  had  for  some 
time  been  the  principal  adviser 
and  mover  in  all  affairs  of  state. 
That  he  was  considered  as  hav- 
ing the  greatest  possible  influence 
with  his  royal  master  is  evident 
from  the  flatteries  he  received 
from  foreign  princes,  and  appli- 
cations for  his  intercession  from 
eminent  personages  who  sought 
the  king's  favour. 

That  such  a  rapid  advance 
in  the  short  period  of  ten  years 
from  the  comparatively  humble 
position  of  a  court  chaplain  to 
the  elevated  ranks  of  a  cardinal 
and  legate  in  the  Church,  and 
chief  minister  of  the  kingdom, 
should  have  made  an  ordinary 
man  'inebriated  with  prosperity,' 
as  Archbishop  Warham  described 
him,   would  cause  no  wonder; 


but  that  it  should  produce  such 
an  effect  upon  a  person  possessed 
of  such  superior  endowments 
and  firmness  of  character  as 
distinguished  Wolsey  may  well 
excite  surprise.  And  yet  it  is 
manifest  from  his  whole  history, 
that  not  merely  the  charge  of 
vanity,  but  also  that  of  an  in- 
satiable appetite  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  riches,  had  some 
foundation.  Of  the  latter  we 
have  proof  in  his  holding  two 
deaneries  and  various  prebends 
and  livings  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  rewards,  which  would 
now  be  called  bribes,  acknow- 
ledged by  his  friendly  biographer 
to  have  been  taken  by  him  in 
his  office,  and  in  a  pension 
which  he  accepted  from  the 
Duke  of  Milan.  Of  the  former 
we  have  examples  enough :  we 
see  it  in  the  state  which  he  ob- 
served in  his  household,  in  his 
assumption  of  the  cross  of  York 
within  the  prohibited  province 
of  Canterbury,  and  in  the  anxiety 
he  evinced  to  give  a  greater 
degree  of  consequence  to  the 
mission  sent  by  the  pope  with 
the  cardinal's  hat,  by  staying  the 
journey  of  the  messengers  till 
he  could  procure  a  retinue  which 
he  considered  more  suitable  to 
his  high  estate. 

Still,  however,  Wolsey  was 
not  satisfied.  There  was  an- 
other dignity  to  which  he  aspired. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  had,  for  a 
long  series  of  years  previous  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  viii.,  been 
regarded  as  the  head  of  the 
council,  and  as  the  Prime  Mini- 
ster.    Wolsey  accordingly  made 
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up  his  mind  to  secure  the  Great 
Seal :  his  power  would  not  be 
complete,  he  thought,  without 
that.  Archbishop  Warham  had 
held  the  Great  Seal  for  thirteen 
years ;  and  though  Wolsey  had 
for  some  time  deprived  him  of 
the  real  power  of  the  Chancellor- 
ship, there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
his  great  aim  was  to  supersede 
the  modest  primate  in  the  title 
also.  The  indignities  with  which 
he  treated  the  archbishop  have 
so  much  the  appearance  of  an 
attempt  to  enforce  his  resigna- 
tion, that  Wolsey's  resistance, 
when  the  resignation  at  last 
took  place,  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  pretence.  The  entry 
on  the  Rolls  of  Wolsey's  ap- 
pointment as  Lord  Chancellor 
is  dated  December  22,  15 15. 

The  manner  in  which  it  was 
the  daily  custom  of  this  proud 
prelate  to  repair  to  the  exercise 
of  his  public  duties  affords  a 
striking  display  of  his  love  of 
ostentation.  In  the  morning, 
after  being  apprised  that  a 
number  of  peers  and  commoners 
awaited  his  entrance,  Wolsey 
came  forth  from  his  chamber 
into  his  state  apartments  in 
his  cardinal's  dress  of  crimson 
or  scarlet  satin  or  damask,  the 
richest  that  could  be  procured, 
and  wearing  upon  his  head  a 
'pillion'  or  cushion,  surmounted 
by  a  noble,  or  elevation  of  black 
velvet,  attached  to  the  cushion. 
About  his  neck  he  wore  a  tippet 
of  fine  sables.  Nor  was  the 
magnificence  of  his  attire  con- 
fined to  the  more  conspicuous 
parts ;  even  his  shoes  were  the 


subjects  of  wonder  and  of  ridi- 
cule. 

Thus  attired,  and  holding  to 
his  nose  the  peel  of  an  orange 
filled  with  sponge  dipped  in 
vinegar  and  other  confections 
against  the  pestilent  air,  Wolsey 
walked  with  great  pomp  to  the 
outer  door  of  his  mansion,  the 
Great  Seal  of  England  being 
carried  before  him,  and  after 
that  the  cardinal's  hat,  borne 
by  some  nobleman  or  gentleman 
bareheaded.  And  thus  passing 
on,  preceded  also  by  his  two 
great  crosses  of  silver,  and  fol- 
lowed by  two  pillars  and  a  large 
silver  mace  (gilt),  the  cardinal, 
amidst  the  cries  of  his  gentle- 
men ushers,  '  On,  on,  my  lords 
and  masters,'  amidst  the  envy 
of  some  beholders,  and  the  ad- 
miration of  others,  bent  his 
course  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
riding  upon  a  mule  splendidly 
caparisoned,  and  attended  by 
his  pillars,  his  crosses,  his  pole- 
axes,  and  running  footmen. 

For  the  manner  in  which 
Wolsey  exercised  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
during  the  fourteen  years  he 
presided  in  it,  his  reputation 
stands  high.  Notwithstanding 
the  perpetual  and  varied  de- 
mands on  his  time,  and  the  im- 
portance of  his  political  duties, 
his  attendance  on  the  court  was 
regular  and  punctual;  and  what- 
ever opinion  may  be  formed  by 
different  writers  of  his  character 
as  a  statesman,  his  decrees  as 
Chancellor  are  acknowledged  to 
have  been  equitable  and  just. 

The  tavour  with  which  Wolsey 
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had  been  regarded  by  the  king 
before  he  became  Chancellor 
continued  to  increase  after  he 
was  possessed  of  the  Great 
Seal.  The  most  unbounded  re- 
liance was  placed  upon  his 
judgment,  and  no  transaction  in 
the  state  of  the  slightest  import- 
ance was  decided  without  his 
advice  and  concurrence.  So 
large  a  space  did  he  fill,  so  great 
an  influence  did  he  exercise  in 
all  the  events  of  his  time,  that 
a  detail  of  the  political  occur- 
rences of  his  life  would  compre- 
hend the  history  of  the  civilised 
world  during  the  period  of  his 
unbounded  power.  For  his 
successive  negotiations  with  the 
emperor  of  Germany  and  the 
king  of  France,  and  the  motives 
that  dictated  his  changeable 
jDolicy  in  regard  to  these  two 
great  antagonists — for  the  splen- 
dour of  his  embassies  to  both 
powers,  and  the  extraordinary 
consideration  with  which  he  was 
treated  by  each — for  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold,  arranged  under  his  sole 
direction — and  for  the  varied 
transactions  with  the  minor  go- 
vernments of  Europe,  the  reader 
must  turn  to  works  of  general 
history. 

The  income  of  Wolsey  must 
have  been  prodigious  in  amount, 
and  is  said  to  have  even  ex- 
ceeded the  royal  revenue.  His 
expenditure  was  on  a  corre- 
sponding scale.  The  Venetian 
ambassador  says  :  '  Fie  always 
has  a  sideboard  of  plate  worth 
25,000  ducats,  wherever  he  may 
be ;  and  his  silver  is  estimated 


at  150,000  ducats.  In  his  own 
chamber  there  is  always  a  cup- 
board with  vessels  to  the  amount 
of  30,000  ducats,  this  being 
customary  with  the  English 
nobility.'  Cavendish  delights 
in  detailing  the  state  and  mag- 
nificence of  his  household,  the 
number  and  rank  of  his  attend- 
ants, the  sumptuousness  of  his 
banquets,  and  the  glories  of  his 
masques.  Nobles  were  proud, 
or  professed  to  be  proud,  to 
wait  upon  him,  and  their  sons 
were  sent  to  be  educated  in  his 
palace. 

Such  universal  homage  made 
him  forget  his  original  littleness, 
and  prompted  him  to  yet  higher 
aspirations.  The  popedom  was 
the  object  at  which  he  now 
aimed ;  and  twice  did  it  seem 
within  his  grasp,  supported  as 
he  was  by  the  hearty  wishes  of 
his  own  sovereign,  and  by  the 
apparently  as  hearty  promises 
of  the  emperor.  But  on  both 
occasions  was  he  doomed  to 
disappointment  —  in  1522  by 
the  election  of  Adrian  vi.,  and 
two  years  afterwards  by  that  of 
Clement  vii.  According  to  the 
report  of  the  Venetian  ambas- 
sadors four  years  before,  one 
would  have  supposed  that  he 
might  well  have  been  satisfied 
with  his  actual  position;  for  he 
is  described  as  'in  very  great 
repute,  seven  times  more  so 
than  if  he  were  pope,'  and  as 
ruling  both  the  king  and  the 
kingdom.  He  relates  that,  on 
his  first  arrival,  the  cardinal  used 
to  say  to  him,  '  His  Majesty  will 
do  so  and  so ;'  that  subsequently 
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by  degrees  he  went  forgetting 
himself,  and  commenced  saying, 
'  We  shall  do  so  and  so ; '  but  at 
last  he  reached  such  a  pitch, 
that  he  said,  '  I  shall  do  so  and 
so.' 

His  fall  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  work. 
We  all  know  how  on  his  way  to 
the  Tower  he  was  taken  ill.  He 
reached  Leicester;  and  as  he 
entered  the  gate  of  the  monas- 
tery, said,  '  Father  Abbot,  I  am 
come  to  lay  my  bones  among 
you.'  So  the  event  proved.  The 
monks  carried  him  to  his  bed, 
on  which  he  expired  on  the  29th 
of  November  3530.  Shake- 
speare has  little  altered  the 
words  he  used  on  his  death-bed, 
when  he  makes  him  thus  address 
Cromwell  : 

'  But  had  I  served  my  God  with  half 

the  zeal 
I  served   my  king,  He  would  not  in 

mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies.' 


THOMAS   CROMWELL. 

In  Thomas  Cromwell  we  find 
another  example  of  a  brilliant 
career  ending  in  a  sudden  and 
sad  fall.  Cromwell  was  the  son 
of  a  blacksmith.  His  father 
gave  him  a  tolerable  school 
education,  and  he  made  himself 
master  of  several  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

His  original  occupation  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  a  mercan- 
tile character,  but  he  turned 
soldier,  served  in  Italy  under  the 
Constable  Bourbon,  and  was  pre- 
sent in  1527  at  Bourbon's  death, 


and  the  sack  of  Rome.  Re- 
turning to  England,  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
who  made  him  his  solicitor,  and 
employed  him  as  his  chief  agent 
in  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries, which  the  pope  had 
abandoned  to  the  powerful 
minister  for  the  foundation  of 
colleges. 

After  Wolsey's  fall,  Cromwell 
continued  to  secure  the  royal 
favour  by  his  bold  and  able 
counsels  in  the  king's  final 
breach  with  Rome.  He  soon 
became  the  principal  and  con- 
fidential minister  of  the  Crown. 
To  Cromwell,  indeed,  more 
than  to  anybody  else,  we  owe 
the  final  dissolution  of  the  mon- 
asteries, and  the  establishment 
of  the  Reformation  in  England ; 
and  these  great  measures  were 
carried  through  entirely  by  his 
great  abilities,  courage,  and  per- 
severance. 

In  connection  with  his  rise  to 
power,  an  interesting  story  is 
told.  It  begins  with  the  time 
when  Cromwell,  poor  and  friend- 
less, was  seeking  his  fortunes  on 
a  foreign  soil  : — 

A  Florentine  merchant  of  the 
name  of  Francis  Frescobald, 
who  was  descended  of  a  noble 
family  in  Italy,  and  had  an 
ample  fortune,  was  ever  liberal 
to  all  who  were  in  necessity. 
This  being  known  to  others, 
though  he  would  willingly  have 
concealed  it,  a  young  stranger 
one  day  addressed  him  in  Flo- 
rence, to  ask  some  assistance. 
Frescobald  seeing  something  in 
his     countenance    more    than 
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ordinary,  overlooked  his  tattered 
clothes,  and  pitying  his  circum- 
stances, inquired  '  who  he  was, 
and  of  what  country.'  '  I  am,' 
said  the  stranger,  'a  native  of 
England ;  my  name  is  Thomas 
Cromwell,  and  my  father-in-law 
is  a  poor  blacksmith.  I  left  my 
country  to  seek  my  fortune, 
came  with  the  French  army 
that  was  routed  at  Gatylion, 
where  I  was  a  page  to  a  foot- 
man, and  carried  his  pike  and 
burgonet  after  him.'  Frescobald 
commiserating  his  misfortunes, 
and  having  a  particular  respect 
for  the  English  nation,  clothed 
him  genteelly,  took  him  into 
his  house  till  he  had  recovered 
strength,  and  at  his  taking  leave 
mounted  him  upon  a  good 
horse,  with  sixteen  ducats  of 
gold  in  his  pockets.  Cromwell 
expressed  his  thankfulness  in  a 
very  grateful  manner,  and  re- 
turned to  England.  On  his  ar- 
rival, as  we  have  already  told,  he 
entered  the  service  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey ;  and  after  his  death  he 
so  effectually  gained  the  favour 
of  Henry  viii.,  that  he  was 
made  a  baron,  afterwards  a 
viscount,  and  after  passing 
through  several  high  and  confi- 
dential offices,  was  appointed 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land. 

While  the  fortunes  of  Crom- 
well were  advancing  so  rapidly, 
Frescobald,  from  repeated  losses 
by  sea  and  land,  was  reduced 
to  poverty.  Without  thinking 
at  all  of  Cromwell,  he  recollected 
that  some  EngHsh  merchants 
Avere  indebted  to  him  in  the 


sum  of  fifteen  thousand  ducats, 
and  he  set  off  for  London  to 
look  after  the  money.  Tra- 
velling in  pursuit  of  his 
business,  he  fortunately  met 
with  the  Lord  Chancellor  as  he 
was  riding  to  court,  who,  recog- 
nising him  to  be  the  gentleman 
that  had  rendered  him  such 
essential  service  in  Italy,  im- 
mediately alighted,  embraced 
him,  and  with  the  most  anxious 
joy,  inquired,  '  Are  you  not 
Signor  Francis  Frescobald,  a 
Florentine  merchant  ? '  '  Yes, 
sir,'  he  replied,  '  and  your  lord- 
ship's most  humble  servant.' 
'  My  servant ! '  said  the  Chan- 
cellor; 'no,  you  are  my  special 
friend,  who  relieved  my  wantSf 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  my 
greatness ;  and  as  such  a  dear 
and  obliging  friend  and  bene- 
factor I  receive  you.  The  affairs 
of  my  sovereign  will  not  permit 
a  longer  conference  at  present ; 
but  I  conjure  you,  my  dear 
friend,  to  oblige  me  this  day 
with  your  company  to  dinner, 
in  expectation  of  which  I  now 
take  my  leave  of  you.' 

Frescobald  was  surprised  and 
astonished,  and  for  some  time 
could  not  think  who  this  great 
man  should  be  who  acknow- 
ledged such  obligations,  and  so 
passionately  expressed  a  kind- 
ness for  him ;  but  contemplating 
his  voice  and  person,  he  at 
length  concluded  that  he  must 
be  the  Cromwell  whom  he  had 
reheved  at  Florence,  and  there- 
fore, not  a  little  overjoyed,  went 
to  his  house  at  the  appointed 
hour.      His    Lordship    arrived 
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soon  after,  and  had  no  sooner 
dismounted  than  he  again  em- 
braced his  early  benefactor, 
and  holding  him  by  the  hand, 
turned  to  the  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral and  other  noblemen  who 
were  present,  and  said,  '  Do  not 
your  lordships  wonder  that  I  am 
so  glad  to  see  this  gentleman  ? 
This  is  he  who  first  contributed 
to  my  advancement.'  He  then 
proceeded  to  narrate  the  story, 
and  leading  Frescobald  into  the 
dining-room,  placed  him  next 
himself  at  table.  After  dinner, 
and  the  guests  had  retired,  the 
Chancellor  asked  Frescobald 
what  business  had  brought  him 
to  England.  He  in  a  few  words 
stated  his  circumstances,  when 
Cromwell  said,  '  I  am  sorry  for 
your  misfortunes,  and  will  make 
them  as  easy  as  I  can,  by  bear- 
ing a  share  in  your  affliction  like 
a  true  friend  ;  but  because  men 
ought  to  be  just  before  they  are 
generous,  it  is  fit  that  I  should 
repay  the  debt  I  owe  you.'  The 
Chancellor  then  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  conducted  him 
into  his  closet,  where,  opening 
a  coffer,  he  took  out  some 
ducats,  and  delivering  them  to 
Frescobald,  said,  '  My  friend, 
here  is  the  money  you  lent  me 
at  Florence,  with  ten  pieces  you 
laid  out  for  my  apparel,  and  ten 
more  you  paid  for  my  horse ; 
but  considering  you  are  a  mer- 
chant, and  might  have  made 
some  advantage  by  this  money 
in  the  way  of  trade,  I  insist  on 
your  taking  these  four  bags,  in 
each  of  which  is  four  hundred 
ducats,  and  wish  you  to  enjoy 


them  as  the  grateful  gift  of  your 
friend.' 

The  modesty  of  Frescobald 
would  have  refused  these  great 
gifts,  but  they  were  forced  upon 
him.  The  Chancellor  then  in- 
quired the  names  of  all  his  debt- 
ors, and  the  sums  he  owed ;  and 
the  account  which  he  received 
of  them  he  transmitted  to  one 
of  his  servants,  with  a  charge  to 
find  out  the  men,  and  oWige 
them  to  pay  him  in  fifteen  days, 
under  the  penalty  of  his  dis- 
pleasure. The  servant  so  well 
discharged  his  duty,  that  in  a 
short  period  the  whole  of  the 
sums  were  paid. 

All  the  time  he  remained  in 
England,  Frescobald  lodged  in 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  house, 
where  he  was  entertained  ac- 
cording to  his  merits.  He  was 
urged  to  stay  in  England,  and 
offered  the  loan  of  sixty  thou- 
sand ducats  if  he  would  con- 
tinue to  trade  there;  but  he 
wished  to  return  to  Florence, 
which  he  did,  with  extraordinary 
presents  from  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  Chancellor 
of  England  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  viii.,  and  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  characters  of 
that  period,  when  called  to  the 
bar,  became  so  eminent  in  the 
practice  of  the  law,  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  cause  of  import- 
ance tried  in  which  he  Avas  not 
concerned.  He  was  so  scrupu- 
lous withal  in  the  suits  he  under- 
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took,  that  it  was  his  constant 
method,  before  he  took  any 
cause  in  hand,  to  investigate  the 
merits  of  it.  If  he  thought  it 
unjust,  he  refused  it,  and  was 
thus  wont  to  make  it  his  boast 
that  he  never  earned  a  fee  but 
with  a  good  conscience.  He 
would  at  the  same  time  en- 
deavour to  reconcile  the  parties, 
and  persuade  them  not  to  liti- 
gate the  matter  in  dispute. 
When  he  was  not  successful  in 
this  advice,  he  would  direct  the 
parties  how  to  proceed  in  the 
least  expensive  and  least  trouble- 
some course. 

From  his  Utopia,  indeed,  it 
may  be  seen  that  he  deemed 
it  nothing  short  of  deliberate 
wickedness  to  act  otherwise  ; 
yet,  to  judge  candidly  of  his 
merit  in  this  respect,  it  is  but 
fair  to  recollect  that  every  case 
must  have  its  right  side,  and 
that  a  barrister  who  has  risen  to 
such  eminence  as  to  have  his 
choice  of  sides  can  have  little 
to  boast  of  in  preferring  the  best. 
Had  all  the  contemporaries  of 
More  been  as  scrupulous  as  he 
was,  to  what  would  his  gains 
'  with  a  good  conscience '  have 
amounted?  It  might  be  no 
difficult  task,  indeed,  to  show 
that  the  merit  to  which  this 
Utopian  lawyer  laid  such  special 
claim  is  without  any  solid 
foundation.  Who  does  not  see 
that,  to  make  it  a  system  that 
lawyers  shall  only  advocate  such 
causes  as  they  conscientiously 
believe  to  be  just,  would,  in 
other  words,  be  to  supersede 
courts  of  justice  altogether?  And 


who  is  prepared  to  say  that  it 
is  right  or  proper  that  any  such 
mode  of  granting  licences  to  go 
to  law  should  be  interposed  be- 
tween the  subject  and  that  most 
valuable  of  all  his  privileges — 
the  privilege  of  appealing  to  the 
decision  of  a  jury  of  his  country- 
men ? 

About  15 16,  Sir  Thomas  went 
to  Flanders  with  Tonstall,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Durham,  and 
Dr.  Knight,  to  renew  the 
treaty  of  alliance  between  Henry 
viii.  and  Charles  v.,  then  Arch- 
duke of  Austria.  While  at 
Bruges,  a  conceited  scholar  is- 
sued a  challenge  that  he  would 
answer  any  question  which  could 
be  proposed  to  him  in  any  art 
whatsoever.  Sir  Thomas  im- 
mediately caused  the  following 
to  be  put  up  :  '  An  averia  capta 
in  withernamia  sint  irreplegia- 
bilia  ?  '  An  intimation  was 
addfed,  that  there  was  one  of 
the  English  ambassador's  retinue 
who  was  ready  to  dispute  with 
the  challenger  upon  the  ques- 
tion. The  challenger,  however, 
not  understanding  these  terms 
of  our  common  law,  knew  not 
what  to  answer,  and  became 
thus  a  laughing-stock  to  the 
whole  city. 

It  is  probable  enough,  how- 
ever, that  this  challenger  might 
have  been  a  very  general  dis- 
putant and  a  good  logician, 
as  logic  was  then  under- 
stood, without  understanding 
the  barbarous  jargon  of  More's 
question.  The  Enghsh,  or  at 
least  the  meaning  of  it,  is : 
'  Whether  cattle  taken  in  wither- 
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nam  (a  writ  to  make  reprisals 
on  one  who  has  wrongfully  dis- 
trained another  man's  cattle, 
and  driven  them  out  of  the 
country)  be  irrepleviable  ? ' 

When  Sir  Thomas  was  pro- 
moted to  be  Lord  Chancellor, 
he  considered  the  poor  as  espe- 
cially entitled  to  his  protection. 
He  always  spoke  kindly  to  them, 
and  heard  them  patiently.  It 
was  his  general  custom  to  sit 
every  afternoon  in  his  open  hall, 
and  if  any  person  had  a  suit  to 
prefer,  he  might  state  the  case 
to  him  without  the  aid  of  bills, 
solicitors,  or  petitions.  And 
such  was  his  impartiality,  that 
he  gave  a  decree  against  one  of 
his  sons-in-law,  Mr.  Heron,  whom 
he  in  vain  urged  to  refer  the 
matter  to  arbitration,  and  who 
presumed  upon  his  relationship. 
He  was  also  so  indefatigable, 
that  although  he  found  the  office 
filled  with  causes,  some  of  which 
had  been  pending  for  twenty 
years,  he  despatched  the  whole 
within  two  years,  and  calling 
for  the  rest,  was  told  that  there 
was  not  one  left, — a  circumstance 
which  he  ordered  to  be  entered 
on  record,  and  which  has  been 
thus  wittily  versified : 

'  When  More  some  years  had  Chan- 
cellor been, 
No  more  suits  did  remain  ; 
The  same  shall  never  more  be  seen 
Till  Alore  be  there  again. ' 

More  was  beheaded  on  the 
26th  of  June  1535.  He  met 
his  fate  with  constancy — even 
with  cheerfulness.  When  he 
was  told  that  the  king,  as  a 
special  favour,  had  commuted 


his  punishment  to  decapitation, 
'  God,'  he  replied,  '  preserve  all 
my  friends  from  such  favours.' 

On  the  scaffold,  the  execu- 
tioner asked  his  forgiveness.  He 
kissed  him,  saying,  'Thou  wilt 
render  me  to-day  the  greatest 
service  in  the  power  of  any  mor- 
tal :  but  (putting  an  angel  into 
his  hand)  my  neck  is  so  short, 
that  I  fear  thou  wilt  gain  little 
credit  in  the  way  of  thy  profes- 
sion.' As  he  was  not  permitted 
to  address  the  spectators,  he 
contented  himself  with  declaring 
that  he  died  a  faithful  subject  of 
the  king. 

The  character  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  is  thus  summed  up  by 
Bishop  Hurd :  'Hewasa  learned, 
wise,  and  exceedingly  good  man; 
extremely  bigoted  to  the  errors 
of  Popery,  Avhich  first  made  him 
the  persecutor  of  the  Protestants, 
and  in  the  end  cost  him  his  life. 
Excepting  in  this  instance,  his  life 
was  almost  faultless.  He  had 
every  accomplishment  of  his  time, 
and  every  virtue  of  humanity. 
He  had  a  passionate  love  for 
learning  and  learned  men.  His 
own  writings  are  esteemed  the 
most  elegant  and  masterly  of 
any  of  that  age.  The  liveliness  of 
his  wit  and  his  zeal  for  Popery 
caused  him  to  treat  the  persons 
he  wrote  against  with  more 
acrimony  than  was  natural  to 
his  temper.  But  his  contro- 
versial pieces,  which  are  large 
and  numerous  (for  he  was  the 
chief  person  who  appeared  in 
that  controversy),  are  to  be  ad- 
mired even  at  this  day  for  theii 
good  sense,  the  plausibihty  of 
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his  argumentation,  the  spright- 
Hness  of  his  fancy,  and  the 
elegance  of  his  raillery.  If 
truth  had  not  lain  so  evidently 
as  it  did  on  the  side  of  Protes- 
tantism, such  an  adversary  in 
its  first  appearance  must  have 
given  considerable  check  to  it.' 

During  the  time  that  Sir 
Thomas  More  was  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, a  gentleman  who  had  a 
suit  depending  before  him  sent 
him,  by  way  of  a  bribe,  a  present 
of  two  silver  flagons.  The  Chan- 
cellor immediately  gave  orders  to 
his  servants  to  fill  them  with  the 
best  wine  in  his  cellar,  and  carry 
them  back  to  the  gentleman, 
and  tell  him  that  it  gave  him 
great  pleasure  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obeying  him,  and  that 
when  the  flasks  were  empty,  he 
should  be  welcome  to  have  them 
filled  again. 

SIR  EDWARD  COKE. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  always  dis- 
played an  unconquerable  zeal 
for  correcting  abuses,  for  estab- 
lishing the  authority  of  the  laws, 
and  confining  the  prerogative 
to  its  proper  bounds.  In  the 
Parhament  which  met  in  1621, 
he  towered  beyond  all  preced- 
ing patriots  in  the  abilities  he 
showed  in  guiding  the  councils 
of  that  assembly,  in  the  strength 
and  propriety  of  the  arguments 
he  urged  for  the  authority  and 
privileges  of  Parliament,  turning 
by  his  conduct  the  smiles  of  a 
court  into  a  commitment  to  the 
Tower  and  a  rifling  of  his 
papers.     He,  to  his  everlasting 


honour,  was  in  the  succeeding 
reign  the  man  who  proposed 
and  framed  the  Petition  of  Right. 
The  cares  of  the  greatest  part  of 
his  life  were  not  only  for  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  but  that  pos- 
terity might  feel  the  advantages 
of  his  almost  unequalled  labours. 
He  was  the  first  who  reduced  the 
knowledge  of  the  English  laws 
into  a  system.  His  voluminous 
writings  on  this  subject  have 
given  light  to  all  succeeding 
lawyers  :  and  the  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  this 
science  owe  their  source  to  this 
great  original.  The  service  he 
rendered  his  country  in  this  re- 
spect is  invaluable.  But  whilst 
he  laboured  to  his  very  last 
moments  to  render  the  law  in- 
telligible, and  consequently  ser- 
viceable, to  his  fellow-citizens, 
he  was  oppressed  in  the  most 
illegal  manner  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Secretary  Windebank, 
by  virtue  of  an  order  of  the 
council  for  seizing  certain  sedi- 
tious papers,  entered  his  house 
at  the  time  he  was  dying,  and 
took  away  his  Co7nmentary  iipoii 
LUtleto7i,  his  history  of  that 
judge's  life,  his  Commentary  upon 
Magna  Charta,  his  Pleas  of  the 
Crown  a7id  Jurisdiction  of  Courts, 
with  fifty-one  other  mss.,  to- 
gether with  his  will.  The  last 
was  never  returned,  to  the  great 
distraction  of  his  family  aftairs, 
and  loss  to  his  numerous  pos- 
terity. 

LORD  BACON. 

The   proudest  day  of  Lord 
Bacon's  life  in  his  legal  capacity 
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was  the  7th  of  May  16 17,  the 
first  day  of  term,  when  he 
rode  in  state  to  Westminster 
Hall,  with  the  Lord  Treasurer 
on  his  right  hand,  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal  on  his  left,  a  long 
procession  of  students  and  ushers 
before  him,  and  a  crowd  of  peers, 
privy  councillors,  and  judges 
following  in  his  train. 

This  progress  to  Westminster 
has  been  often  described.  The 
writers  who  have  treated  of  it 
differ  widely  in  their  estimate  of 
the  moral  worth  of  the  new 
Lord  Keeper;  but  they  all  concur 
in  celebrating  the  gorgeousness 
of  the  pageant.  '  On  the  first 
day  of  Trinity  term.  May  7th,' 
says  Bacon's  last  biographer, 
Mr,  Hepworth  Dixon,  '■  he  rode 
from  Gray's  Inn,  which  he  had 
not  yet  left,  to  Westminster  Hall, 
to  open  the  courts  in  state,  all 
London  turning  out  to  do  him 
honour,  the  queen  sending  the 
lords  of  her  household,  Prince 
Charles  the  whole  of  his  fol- 
lowers— the  lords  of  the  council, 
the  judges,  and  Serjeants  com- 
posing his  immediate  train.  On 
his  right  hand  rode  the  Lord 
Treasurer,  on  his  left  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  behind  him  a  long 
procession  of  earls  and  barons, 
knights  and  gentlemen.  Every 
one,  says  George  Gerard,  who 
could  procure  a  horse  and  a 
footcloth  fell  into  the  train,  so 
that  more  than  two  hundred 
horsemen  rode  behind  him, 
through  crowds  of  citizens  and 
'  apprentice  boys  from  Cheap, 
of  players  from  Bankside,  of  the 
Puritan  hearers  of  Burgess,  of 


the  Roman  Catholic  friends  of 
Dan  vers  and  Armstrong :  and 
he  rode,  as  popular  in  the  streets 
as  he  had  been  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  down  Chancery  Lane 
and  the  Strand,  past  Charing 
Cross,  through  the  open  courts 
of  Whitehall,  and  by  King 
Street  into  Palace  Yard.  He 
wore  on  that  day,  as  he  had 
worn  on  his  bridal  day,  a  suit 
of  purple  satin.  Alighting  at 
the  gates  of  Westminster  Hall, 
and  passing  into  the  court,  he 
took  his  seat  on  the  bench. 
When  the  company  had  entered, 
and  the  criers  commanded 
silence,  he  addressed  them  on 
his  intention  to  reform  the  rules 
and  practices  of  the  court.' 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that 
Bacon  laid  himself  open  by 
various  acts  to  the  censure  of 
the  world  and  the  condemnation 
of  Pope,  as 

*  The  wisest,    greatest,    meanest    of 
mankind.' 

He  has,  however,  found  a 
defender  in  this  whitewashing 
age  in  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon. 

Mr.  Dixon  says:  'A  series 
of  pubhc  acts,  in  which  the  king 
and  council  concurred,  attested 
the  belief  in  his  substanstial 
innocence.  By  separate  and 
solemn  acts  he  was  freed  from 
the  Tower,  his  great  fine  was  re- 
mitted :  hewas  allowed  to  reside 
in  London,  he  was  summoned 
to  take  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Society  reversed  his 
sentence  even  more  rapidly 
than  the  Crown,  When  the 
fight  v/as   over,   and   Lord  St, 
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Albans  was  politically  a  fallen 
man,  no  contemporary  who 
had  any  knowledge  of  affairs 
ever  dreamt  of  treating  him  as 
a  convicted  rogue.  The  wise 
and  noble  loved  him,  and 
courted  him  more  in  his  adver- 
sity than  they  had  done  in  his 
grandeur.  No  one  assumed 
that  he  had  lost  his  virtue  be- 
cause he  had  lost  his  place. 
The  good  George  Herbert  held 
him  in  his  heart  of  hearts, — an 
affection  which  Bacon  well  re- 
paid. John  Selden  professed 
for  him  unmeasurable  venera- 
tion. Ben  Jonson  expressed, 
in  speaking  of  him  after  he  was 
dead,  the  opinion  of  all  good 
scholars  and  all  honest  men. 
'  My  conceit  of  his  person,'  says 
Ben,  'was  never  increased  to- 
wards him  by  his  place  or 
honours ;  but  I  have  and  do 
reverence  him  for  the  greatness 
that  was  proper  only  to  himself, 
in  that  he  seemed  to  me  ever 
by  his  work  one  of  the  greatest 
of  men,  and  most  worthy  of 
admiration  that  hath  been  in 
many  ages.  In  his  adversity 
I  ever  prayed  that  God  would 
give  him  strength  ;  for  greatness 
he  could  not  want.  Neither 
could  I  condole  in  a  word  or 
syllable  for  him,  as  knowing 
no  accident  could  do  harm  to 
virtue,  but  rather  help  to  make 
it  manifest' 

JOHN  SELDEN. 

The  seventeenth  century  was 
rich  in  great  lawyers ;  but  few 
could  take  precedence  of  John 


Selden.  'In  the  contests,'  re- 
marks one  writer,  '  between  the 
Stuarts  and  their  Parliaments 
he  was  constantly  referred  to 
for  advice ;  and  his  advice  he 
gave  without  fear  or  favour. 
He  was  not  a  cold-blooded 
reasoner,  but  a  patriot,  whose 
motto  was,  "  Liberty  above  all." 
Nevertheless,  his  proud  distinc- 
tion was,  that  in  the  tumults 
and  excitement  of  a  stormy  age, 
he  preserved  his  reason  and 
independence  unimpaired.' 

Lord  Clarendon  in  his  auto- 
biography, written  about  twenty 
years  after  Selden's  death,  gives 
the  following  character  of  him, 
in  which  may  be  traced  admira- 
tion for  his  character  and  abili- 
ties, and  regret  at  his  choosing 
the  side  of  the  Parliament  in  the 
Civil  War  :— 

'Mr.  Selden  was  a  person 
whom  no  character  can  flatter, 
or  transmit  in  any  expressions 
equal  to  his  merit  and  virtue ; 
he  was  of  so  stupendous  learning 
in  all  kinds,  and  in  all  languages 
(as  may  appear  in  his  excellent 
and  transcendentwritings),that  a 
man  would  have  thought  he  had 
been  entirely  conversant  amongst 
books,  and  had  never  spent  an 
hour  but  in  reading  and  writing  ; 
yet  his  humanity,  courtesy,  and 
affability  was  such,  that  he 
would  have  been  thought  to 
have  been  bred  in  the  best 
court,  but  that  his  good  nature, 
charity,  and  delight  in  doing 
good  and  in  communicating  all 
he  knew  exceeded  that  breeding. 
His  style  in  all  his  writings 
seemed    harsh   and    sometimes 
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obscure,  which  is  not  wholly  to 
be  attributed  to  the  abstruse 
subjects  of  which  he  commonly 
treated,  out  of  the  paths  trod 
by  other  men,  but  to  a  little 
undervaluing  the  beauty  of  a 
style,  and  too  much  propensity 
to  the  language  of  ambiguity; 
but  in  his  conversation  he  was 
the  most  clear  discerner,  and 
had  the  best  faculty  of  making 
hard  things  easy,  and  presenting 
them  to  the  understanding,  of 
any  man  that  hath  been  known. 
Mr.  Hyde  was  wont  to  say  that 
he  valued  himself  upon  nothing 
more  than  upon  having  had  Mr. 
Selden's  acquaintance  from  the 
time  he  was  very  young,  and  held 
it  with  great  delight  as  long  as 
they  were  suffered  to  continue 
together  in  London ;  and  he 
was  very  much  troubled  always 
when  he  heard  him  blamed,  cen- 
sured, and  reproached  for  stay- 
ing in  London,  and  in  the  Par- 
liament, after  they  were  in  re- 
belHon,  and  in  the  worst  times, 
which  his  age  obliged  him  to 
do  ;  and  how  wicked  soever  the 
actions  were  which  were  every 
day  done,  he  was  confident  he 
had  not  given  his  consent  to 
them,  but  would  have  hindered 
them  if  he  could  with  his  own 
safety,  to  which  he  was  always 
enough  indulgent.  If  he  had 
some  infirmities  with  other  men, 
they  were  weighed  down  with 
wonderful  and  prodigious  abili- 
ties and  excellences.' 

Selden's  learning  was  prodi- 
gious. His  memory  is  still  kept 
green  in  literature  by  means  of 
a  collection  of  his    Table- Talk 


made  by  Milward,  his  secretary 
for  twenty  years.  Of  this  choice 
volume  Coleridge, in  a  somewhat 
extravagant  vein,  says,  'There 
is  more  weighty  bullion  sense 
in  Selden's  Table-Talk  than  I 
ever  found  in  the  same  num- 
ber of  pages  in  any  uninspired 
writer.' 

Selden  died  on  the  last  day 
of  November  1654. 

DAVID  JENKINS. 

There  never  was  a  more 
honest  and  patriotic  judge  than 
the  celebrated  Welshman  David 
Jenkins.  'He  was,'  says  the 
able  author  of  Old  and  New 
London,  '  a  famous  champion  of 
the  royal  cause,  and  in  the  most 
troublous  time  of  England's  his- 
tory displayed  undaunted  cour- 
age and  unbending  devotion  to 
his  lawful  sovereign. 

'  In  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duty,  he  imprisoned  and  con- 
demned several  persons  bearing 
arms  against  King  Charles.  For 
this  the  Parliamentarians  laid 
violent  hands  upon  him,  and  on 
Monday,  21st  of  February  1647, 
the  keeper  of  Newgate  brought 
Judge  Jenkins,  described  as 
"Mr.  David  Jenkins,  judge  in 
Wales,  now  a  prisoner  in  that 
jail,"  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  upon  an  impeach- 
ment of  high  treason.  The 
Speaker  asked  him  what  he  had 
to  say  for  himself,  and  David 
Jenkins  was  not  slow  to  reply. 
We  are  informed  by  a  contem- 
poraneous account  of  his  arraign- 
ment that  he  said,  "that  they 
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had  no  power  to  try  him  ;"  and 
at  the  bar,  and  in  the  open 
House,  gave  very  contemptuous 
words  and  reproaches  against 
the  Houses  and  power  of  Par- 
liament. He  threatened  ParHa- 
ment  with  the  king's  numerous 
issue,  with  divers  other  reproach- 
ful words,  such  as  the  like  were 
never  offered  in  the  face  of  a 
Parliament. 

'After  he  came  out  of  the 
House,  he  put  off  his  hat,  and 
spake  to  this  effect  before  the 
soldiers  of  the  guard  and  divers 
gentlemen  at  the  door:  "Gen- 
tlemen, God  bless  you  all :  pro- 
tect the  laws  of  the  kingdom !" 

'  His  carriage  was  declared  to 
be  a  high  contempt  and  mis- 
demeanour, and  he  was  ordered 
to  be  fined  ;z^iooo  and  sent 
back  to  Newgate.  When  in 
prison,  he  expected  daily  to  be 
hanged,  and  formed  the  original 
resolution  of  being  suspended 
from  the  gallows-tree  with  a 
Bible  under  one  arm  and  Magna 
Charta  under  the  other.  It 
never  came  to  that,  however ; 
and  Judge  Jenkins  escaped  with 
his  life.' 

SIR  MATTHEW  HALE. 

This  most  excellent  judge 
and  lawyer  originally  intended 
to  follow  the  profession  of  arms, 
but  was  diverted  from  this  de- 
sign by  being  engaged  in  a  law- 
suit with  Sir  William  Whitmore, 
who  laid  claim  to  part  of  his 
estate.  Serjeant  Glanville,  who 
happened  to  be  his  counsel  in 
the  cause,  being  struck  with  the 


legal  capacity  which  he  displayed 
in  their  private  consultations, 
persuaded  him  to  turn  lawyer, 
and  he  accordingly  entered  him- 
self of  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  order 
to  compensate  for  the  time  past, 
which  he  had  lost  in  frivolous 
pursuits,  he  now  studied  at  the 
rate  of  sixteen  hours  a  day,  and 
fell  into  habits  of  great  inatten- 
tion to  his  personal  appearance. 
He  is  said,  indeed,  to  have 
neglected  his  dress  so  much, 
that,  being  a  strong  and  well- 
built  man,  he  was  once  taken  by 
a  pressgang  as  a  person  very  fit 
for  sea  service, — a  pleasant  sort 
of  mistake,  which  made  him 
afterwards  more  attentive  to 
the  becomingness  of  his  ap- 
parel. 

He  was  called  to  the  bar 
some  time  before  the  civil  wars 
broke  out,  and  soon  rose  to 
distinction ;  but  observing  how 
difficult  it  was  to  preserve  his 
integrity  and  yet  live  securely, 
he  resolved,  after  the  example 
of  Pomponius  Atticus,  who  lived 
in  similar  times,  neither  to  en- 
gage in  faction  nor  to  meddle 
at  all  in  public  business,  but 
constantly  to  favour  and  relieve 
those  who  were  lowest.  He  ac- 
quired thus  such  a  character  for 
independence  and  spirit,  that 
he  became  equally  acceptable 
to  both  the  great  parties  into 
which  the  nation  was  then  un- 
happily divided.  He  was  one 
of  the  council  to  the  Earl  of 
Strafford,  Archbishop  Laud,  and 
King  Charles  himself,  on  the 
one  hand ;  and  to  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  the  Earl  of  Holland, 
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Lord  Capel,  and  Lord  Craven, 
on  the  other. 

Cromwell,  who  was  deeply 
sensible  of  the  advantage  it 
would  be  to  have  the  counten- 
ance of  such  a  man  as  Hale  to 
his  courts,  never  ceased  impor- 
tuning him,  till  he  accepted  the 
place  of  one  of  the  justices  of 
the  common  bench,  as  it  was  then 
called.  In  this  station  he  acted 
with  great  integrity  and  courage ; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the 
Protector  had  soon  occasion  to 
regret  the  very  earnest  part  he 
had  taken  in  his  promotion.  In 
a  case  in  the  country,  in  which 
Cromwell  himself  was  deeply 
concerned,  Hale  displayed  a 
signal  example  of  his  upright- 
ness. The  Protector  had  or- 
dered that  certain  persons,  on 
whose  subserviency  he  could 
trust,  should  be  returned  as  a 
jury  for  the  trial.  On  being  in- 
formed of  this.  Hale  examined 
the  sheriff,  and  having  ascer- 
tained the  fact,  referred  to  the 
statute,  which  ordered  all  juries 
to  be  returned  by  the  sheriff  or 
by  his  lawful  officer ;  and  as  this 
had  not  been  done,  he  dismissed 
the  jury,  and  would  not  try  the 
cause.  Cromwell  was  highly 
displeased  with  him,  and  on 
his  return  from  the  circuit,  told 
him,  in  great  anger,  '  that  he  was 
not  fit  to  be  a  judge.'  Hale 
replied,  with  great  aptness  of 
expression,  '  that  it  was  very 
true.' 

An  admirable  sketch  of  Sir 
Matthew  Hale's  character  is 
given  by  Baxter.  '  He  was,'  says 
the  divine,  '  a  man  of  no  great 


utterance,  but  spake  with  great 
reason.  He  was  most  precisely 
just,  insomuch  that  I  believe  he 
would  have  lost  all  he  had  in 
the  world  rather  than  do  an 
unjust  act :  patience  in  hearing 
the  most  tedious  speech  which 
any  man  had  to  make  for  him- 
self; the  pillar  of  justice  ;  the 
refuge  of  the  subject  who  feared 
oppression,  and  one  of  the  great- 
est honours  of  his  Majesty's  go- 
vernment ;  for,  with  some  other 
upright  judges,  he  upheld  the 
honour  of  the  English  nation, 
that  it  fell  not  in  the  reproach 
of  arbitrariness,  cruelty,  and 
utter  confusion.  Every  man 
that  had  a  just  cause  was  almost 
past  fear  if  he  could  but  bring 
it  to  the  court  or  assize  where 
he  was  judge;  for  the  other 
judges  seldom  contradicted 
him. 

'  He  was  the  great  instrument 
for  rebuilding  London ;  for  when 
an  act  was  made  for  deciding 
all  controversies  that  hindered 
it,  he  was  the  constant  judge 
who,  for  nothing,  followed  the 
work,  and  by  his  prudence  and 
justice  removed  a  multitude  of 
great  impediments. 

'  His  great  advantage  for  in- 
nocence was,  that  he  was  no 
lover  of  riches  or  grandeur.  His 
garb  was  too  plain.  He  studi- 
ously avoided  all  unnecessary 
familiarity  with  great  persons, 
and  all  that  manner  of  living 
which  signifieth  wealth  and 
greatness.  He  kept  no  greater 
a  family  than  myself  I  lived 
in  a  small  house  which,  for  a 
pleasant  back  opening,  he  had 
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a  mind  to,  but  caused  a  stranger, 
that  he  might  not  be  suspected 
to  be  the  man,  to  know  of  me 
whether  I  were  wilUng  to  part 
with  it,  before  he  would  meddle 
with  it.  In  that  house  he  lived 
contentedly,  without  any  pomp, 
and  without  costly  or  trouble- 
some retinue  or  visitors,  but 
not  without  charity  to  the  poor. 
He  continued  the  study  of 
physics  and  mathematics  still  as 
his  great  delight.  .  .  . 

'  The  conference  which  I  had 
frequently  with  him,  mostly 
about  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  other  philosophical 
and  foundation  points,  was  so 
edifying,  that  his  very  questions 
and  objections  did  help  me  to 
more  light  than  other  men's 
solutions.  Those  who  take 
none  for  rehgious  who  frequent 
not  private  meetings,  etc.,  took 
him  for  an  excellently  righteous 
moral  man ;  but  I,  who  heard  and 
read  his  serious  expressions  of 
the  concernments  of  eternity, 
and  saw  his  love  to  all  good 
men,  and  the  blamelessness  of 
his  life,  thought  better  of  his 
piety  than  my  own.' 

A  country  gentleman  once 
sent  a  present  of  a  buck  to  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  before  whom  he 
had  a  cause  coming  on  for  trial. 
The  cause  being  called,  and  the 
judge  taking  notice  of  the  name, 
asked  'it  he  was  not  the  person 
that  had  presented  him  with  a 
buck.'  Finding  that  he  was 
the  same,  the  judge  told  him 
'  he  could  not  suffer  the  trial  to 
go  on  till  he  had  paid  hira  for 
his  buck.'    The  gentleman  an- 


swered 'that  he  never  sold  his 
venison,  and  that  he  had  done 
no  more  to  his  lordship  than 
what  he  had  always  done  to 
every  judge  who  came  that  cir- 
cuit.' Several  gentlemen  on  the 
bench  bore  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  this  statement ;  but  no- 
thing would  induce  the  judge 
to  give  way  :  he  persisted  in  re- 
fusing to  allow  the  trial  to  pro- 
ceed till  he  had  paid  for  the 
venison.  The  gentleman  on 
this,  somewhat  indignant,  with- 
drew the  record,  saying  'he 
would  not  try  his  cause  before 
a  judge  who  suspected  him  to 
be  guilty  of  bribery  by  a  custom- 
ary civility.'  A  noble  contest ! 
between  judicial  integrity  on  one 
side,  and  honourable  hospitality 
on  the  other ! — a  contest  emi- 
nently characteristic  of  the 
English  judge  and  the  English 
gentleman. 


LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  HOLT, 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  is 
deservedly  regarded  as  a  bright 
ornament  of  the  legal  profession. 
He  was  born  at  Thame  in  Ox- 
fordshire about  1642.  As  a 
lawyer  he  rose  very  rapidly,  and 
in  1689  we  find  him  appointed 
by  King  William  iii.  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 
This  honourable  office  he  held 
till  his  death.  On  the  removal 
of  Lord  Somers,  he  was  offered 
the  Chancellorship ;  but  he  de- 
clined it.  It  is  said  that  he 
conducted  himself  on  the  bench 
with  a  peculiarly  lofty  and  dig- 
nified manner,  and  that  he  set 
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an  example  of  spirit  and  temper 
which  since  his  day  has  continued 
to  adorn  the  English  bench.  In 
the  conscientious  exercise  of  his 
legal  functions,  he  was  several 
times  obliged  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments, not  only  of  the 
Crown,  but  of  Parliament.  In 
March  1709  he  died;  'and  he 
then  left  behind  him,'  says  his 
biographer,  'a  reputation  for 
learning,  honour,  and  integrity 
which  has  never  been  sur- 
passed, even  among  the  many 
eminent  individuals  who  have 
succeeded  him  in  his  dignified 
office.' 

In  the  14th  number  of  the 
Tatler  we  have  a  sketch  of  the 
character  of  this  celebrated  Lord 
Chief  Justice.  '  It  would  be- 
come all  men  as  well  as  me,' 
remarks  the  writer,  '  to  lay  be- 
fore them  the  noble  character 
of  Verus  the  magistrate,  who 
always  sat  in  triumph  over,  and 
contempt  of,  vice ;  he  never 
searched  after  or  spared  it  when 
it  came  before  him.  At  the 
same  time,  he  could  see  through 
the  hypocrisy  and  disguise  of 
those  who  have  no  pretence  to 
virtue  themselves,  but  by  their 
severity  to  the  vicious.  This 
same  Verus  was,  in  times  past, 
Chief  Justice,  as  we  call  it  in 
Felicia  (Britain).  He  was  a 
man  of  profound  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  his  country,  and  as 
just  an  observer  of  them  in  his 
own  person.  He  considered 
justice  as  a  cardinal  virtue,  not 
as  a  trade  for  maintenance. 
Wherever  he  was  judge,  he 
never  forgot  that  he  was  also 


counsel.  The  criminal  before 
him  was  always  sure  he  stood 
before  his  country,  and,  in  a 
sort,  a  parent  of  it;  the  prisoner 
knew  that,  though  his  spirit  was 
broken  with  guilt,  and  incapable 
of  language  to  defend  itself,  all 
would  be  gathered  from  him 
which  could  conduce  to  his 
safety,  and  that  his  judge 
would  wrest  no  law  to  destroy 
him,  nor  conceal  any  that  could 
save  him.' 

The  following  story  concern- 
ing this  eminent  Chief  Justice 
has  appeared  in  many  books  of 
Ana: — 

'  In  his  time,  a  riot  happened 
in  London,  arising  out  of  a 
wicked  practice  then  very  com- 
mon —  kidnapping  young  per- 
sons of  both  sexes,  and  sending 
them  to  the  plantations.  In- 
formation having  gone  abroad 
that  there  was  a  house  in  Hol- 
born  which  served  as  a  lock- 
up place  for  the  persons  so 
ensnared,  till  an  opportunity 
could  be  found  of  shipping 
them  off,  the  enraged  populace 
assembled  in  great  numbers, 
and  were  going  to  pull  it  down. 
Notice  of  the  tumult  being  sent 
to  Whitehall,  a  party  of  the 
Guards  were  commanded  to 
march  to  the  spot;  but  an 
officer  was  first  sent  to  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  state  of  matters, 
and  to  request  that  he  would 
send  some  of  his  officers  along 
with  the  soldiers,  in  order  to 
give  a  countenance  to  their  in- 
terference. 

'  The  officer  having  delivered 
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his  message,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Holt  said  to  him,  "  Suppose  the 
populace  should  not  disperse  at 
your  appearance,  what  are  you 
to  do  then  ?  "  "  Sir,"  answered 
the  officer,  "  we  have  orders  to 
fire  upon  them."  "  Have  you, 
sir?"  replied  his  lordship;  "then 
take  notice  of  what  I  say :  if 
there  be  one  man  killed,  and 
you  are  tried  before  me,  I  will 
take  care  that  you  and  every 
soldier  of  your  party  shall  be 
hanged.  Sir,"  continued  he, 
"go  back  to  those  who  sent 
you,  and  acquaint  them  that 
no  officer  of  mine  shall  attend 
soldiers  ;  and  let  them  know,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  laws  of 
this  kingdom  are  not  to  be 
executed  by  the  sword  :  these 
matters  belong  to  the  civil 
power,  and  you  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them." 

'The  Lord  Chief  Justice  then 
went  himself  in  person,  accom- 
panied by  his  tipstaffs  and  a  few 
constables,  to  the  scene  of  the 
disturbance,  and  by  his  reason- 
able expostulations  with  the  mob, 
succeeded  without  the  least  vio- 
lence in  making  them  all  dis- 
perse quietly.' 

'  This  story,'  says  Mr.  Jeaffre- 
son,  in  his  Book  about  Lmvyers, 
'  is  very  ridiculous ;  but  it  points 
to  an  interesting  and  significant 
event.  Of  course  it  is  incre- 
dible that  Holt  said,  "  The  laws 
of  this  kingdom  are  not  to  be 
executed  by  the  sword."  He 
was  too  sound  a  constitutional 
lawyer  to  hold  that  military 
force  could  not  be  lawfully  used 
in   quelling    civil    insurrection. 


The  interesting  fact  is  this : — 
On  the  occasion  of  a  riot  in 
Holborn,  Holt  was  formally  re- 
quired, as  the  supreme  conser- 
vator of  the  king's  peace,  to  aid 
the  military;  and  instead  of 
converting  a  street  row  into  a 
massacre,  he  prevailed  upon 
the  mob  to  disperse,  without 
shedding  a  single  drop  of  blood. 
Declining  to  co-operate  with 
soldiers  on  an  unarmed  multi- 
tude, he  discharged  the  ancient 
functions  of  his  office  with  words 
instead  of  sabres,  with  grave 
counsels  instead  of  cruel  vio- 
lence. Under  similar  circum- 
stances. Chief  Justice  Odo  would 
have  clad  himself  in  mail,  and 
crushed  the  rabble  beneath  the 
feet  of  his  war-horse.  At  such 
a  summons,  George  Jeffreys, 
having  fortified  himself  with  a 
magnum  of  claret  and  a  pint  of 
strong  water,  would  have  ac- 
companied the  king's  guards, 
and  with  noisy  oaths  would 
have  bade  them  give  the  rascals 
a  taste  of  cold  steel.  Wearing 
his  judicial  robes,  and  sustained 
by  the  majesty  of  the  law, 
William  the  Third's  Chief 
Justice  preserved  the  peace 
without  sacrificing  life.  Many 
other  anecdotes  are  related  of 
him,  in  all  of  which  he  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  most  pleasing 
colours.' 


LORD  MANSFIELD. 

It  used  to  be  a  traditional  tale 
in  the  county  which  gave  birth 
to  Lord  Mansfield,  that  almost 
in  infancy   he  was  accustomed 
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to  declaim  upon  his  native  moun- 
tains, and  repeat  to  the  winds 
the  most  celebrated  speeches  of 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  not 
only  in  their  original  text,  but 
in  his  own  translations  of 
them. 

Fame  instantaneously  an- 
nounced his  'call  to  the  bar,' 
and  distinguished  him  as  un- 
rivalled in  oratory,  at  an  era,  too, 
when  many  followers  of  the  pro- 
fession were  of  the  very  highest 
eminence.  Shortly  after  taking 
the  gown,  he  was  employed  on 
an  important  occasion  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
he  made  so  conspicuous  a  figure, 
that  Sir  Robert  Walpole  declared 
the  merit  of  his  speech  to  be  so 
great,  that  it  almost  appeared  to 
him  to  be  an  oration  of  Cicero. 
Mr.  Pulteney  instantly  arose  to 
complete  the  eulogium  by  ob- 
serving, that  he  not  only  could 
imagine  the  speech  which  had 
just  been  delivered  was  the 
composition  of  Cicero,  but  that 
the  Roman  orator  had  himself 
pronounced  it. 

Thus  these  two  great  men, 
who  hated  and  opposed  each 
other  with  so  much  rancour, 
united  in  this  single  instance  to 
compose  one  of  the  most  excel- 
lent panegyrics  which  was  ever 
pronounced. 

Mansfield  advanced  to  the 
dignities  of  the  state  by  rapid 
strides.  They  were  not  bestowed 
by  the  caprice  of  party  favour  or 
affection ;  they  were  (as  was  said 
of  Pliny)  liberal  dispensations  of 
power,  upon  an  object  that  knew 
flow  to  add  new  lustre  to  that 


power  by  the  rational  exertion 
of  his  own. 

As  a  speaker  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  was  without  a  com- 
petitor. His  language  was  elo- 
quent and  perspicuous,  arranged 
with  the  happiest  method,  and 
applied  with  the  utmost  extent 
of  human  ingenuity ;  his  images 
were  often  bold,  and  always  just; 
but  the  more  prevailing  character 
of  his  eloquence  was  that  of  being 
flowing,  soft,  delightful,  and  af- 
fecting. Among  his  other  rare 
qualifications  may  be  ranked  the 
external  graces  of  his  person,  the 
fire  andvivacity  of  his  looks,  the 
delicious  harmony  of  his  voice, 
and  that  habitual  fitness  in  all  he 
said,  which  gave  to  his  speeches 
more  than  the  effect  of  the  most 
learned  compositions.  He  was 
modest  and  unassuming,  never 
descending  to  personal  alterca- 
tion, or  even  replying  to  personal 
reflections,  except  when  they 
went  to  affect  the  integrity  of 
his  public  character.  When 
instances  of  the  latter  occurred, 
he  evinced  that  he  was  not  with- 
out a  spirit  to  repel  them ;  of 
this  he  gave  a  memorable  proof, 
in  the  debate  on  Wilkes' outlawry, 
when,  being  accused  of  braving 
the  popular  opinion,  he  replied 
in  the  following  noble  strain  of 
eloquence : — 

'  If  I  have  ever  supported  the 
king's  measures  ;  if  I  have  ever 
afforded  any  assistance  to  Go- 
vernment ;  if  I  have  discharged 
my  duty  as  a  public  or  private 
officer,  \)y  endeavouring  to  pre- 
serve pure  and  perfect  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution,  main- 
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taining  unsullied  the  honour  of 
the  courts  of  justice,  and  by  an 
upright  administration  of,  to  give 
due  effect  to,  the  laws  :  I  have 
hitherto  done  it  without  any- 
other  gift  or  reward  than  that 
most  pleasing  and  most  honour- 
able one — the  conscientious  con- 
viction of  doing  what  is  right.  I 
do  not  affect  to  scorn  the  opinion 
of  mankind  :  I  wish  earnestly  for 
popularity ;  but  I  will  tell  you 
how  I  will  obtain  it  :  I  will  have 
that  popularity  which  follows, 
and  not  that  which  is  run  after. 
'Tis  not  the  applause  of  a  day, 
'tis  not  the  huzzas  of  thousands, 
that  can  give  a  moment's  satis- 
faction to  a  rational  being ;  that 
man's  mind  must  indeed  be  a 
weak  one,  and  his  ambition  of 
a  most  depraved  sort,  who  can 
be  captivated  by  such  wretched 
allurements,  or  satisfied  with 
such  momentary  gratifications. 
I  say  with  the  Roman  orator, 
and  can  say  it  with  as  much 
truth  as  he  did,  "  Ego  hoc  animo 
semper  fui  ut  invidiam  virtute 
partam,  gloriam  non  infamiam 
putarem."  But  threats  have  been 
carried  further :  personal  vio- 
lence has  been  denounced,  un- 
less public  humour  be  complied 
with.  I  do  not  fear  such  threats ; 
I  don't  believe  there  is  anyreason 
to  fear  them.  It  is  not  the  genius 
of  the  worst  of  men,  in  the  worst 
of  times,  to  proceed  to  such 
shocking  extremities.  But  it  such 
an  event  should  happen,  let  it 
be  so  :  even  such  an  event  might 
be  productive  of  wholesome 
effects  :  such  a  stroke  might 
rouse  the  better  part  of  the  nation 


from  their  lethargic  condition  to 
a  state  of  activity,  to  assert  and 
execute  the  law,  and  punish  the 
daring  and  impious  hands  which 
had  violated  it.  And  those  who 
now  supinely  behold  the  danger 
which  threatens  all  liberty  from 
the  most  abandoned  licentious- 
ness, might  by  such  an  event  be 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  their 
situation,  as  drunken  men  are 
often  shamed  into  sobriety.  If 
the  security  of  our  persons  and 
property,  of  all  we  hold  dear  or 
valuable,  is  to  depend  upon  the 
caprice  of  a  giddy  multitude,  or 
to  be  at  the  disposal  of  a  mob ;  if, 
in  compliance  with  the  humours 
and  to  appease  the  clamours  of 
these,  all  civil  and  i^olitical  in- 
stitutions are  to  be  disregarded 
or  overthrown,  a  life  somewhat 
more  than  sixty  is  not  worth  pre- 
serving at  such  a  price  ;  and  he 
can  never  die  too  soon  who  lays 
down  his  life  in  support  and 
vindication  of  the  policy,  the  go- 
vernment, and  the  constitution 
of  his  country.' 

Lord  Mansfield,  as  may  readily 
be  supposed,  was  an  enemy  to 
all  intolerant  laws;  and  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Evans,  who  refused 
the  office  of  sheriff  on  the  plea 
of  being  a  Dissenter,  he  distin- 
guished himself  much  by  his 
sound  and  forcible  reasoning  in 
favour  of  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters. '  There  is  nothing,'  said 
his  lordship,  'more  unreasonable, 
more  inconsistent  with  the  rights 
of  human  nature,  more  contrary 
to  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  the 
Christian  religion,  more  iniqui- 
tous and  unjust,  more  impoUtic, 
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than  persecution.  My  lords,  it  is 
against  natural  religion,  revealed 
religion,  and  sound  policy.'  In 
speaking  of  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  as  introductory 
to  persecutions  in  France,  his 
lordship  said  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  that  measure  : — 

•  The  Jesuits  needed  only  to 
have  advised  a  similar  plan, 
similar  to  what  is  contended  for 
in  the  present  case  :  make  a  law 
to  render  them  incapable  of 
office,  make  another  to  punish 
them  for  not  serving  it.  If  they 
accept,  punish  them ;  if  they  re- 
fuse, punish  them ;  if  they  say 
Yes,  punish  them;  if  they  say 
No,  punish  them.  My  lords, 
this  is  a  most  exquisite  dilemma, 
from  which  there  is  no  escaping  ; 
it  is  a  trap  a  man  cannot  get  out 
of ;  it  is  as  bad  a  prosecution  as 
that  of  Procrustes — if  they  are 
too  short,  stretch  them ;  if  they 
are  too  long,  lop  them.' 

The  liberality  of  his  lordship 
in  matters  of  religion,  and  the 
part  he  took  (though  by  no 
means  conspicuous)  in  the  Bill 
for  the  relief  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  brought  on  him  the 
vengeance  of  the  mob  in  the 
disgraceful  riots  of  1780.  His 
house  in  Bloomsbury  Square, 
with  all  its  furniture,  his  books, 
his  manuscripts,  etc.,  was  entirely 
consumed  by  fire.  He  bore 
this  calamity  with  great  equani- 
mity ;  and  once  in  the  House 
of  Lords  made  the  following 
pathetic  allusion  to  it,  when 
giving  his  opinion  on  a  legal 
question:  'I  speak  not  this  from 
books,  for  books  I  have  none.' 


LORD   ERSKINE. 

In  July  1778,  Erskine  was 
called  to  the  bar;  and,  according 
to  all  ordinary  experience  of  the 
profession  in  which  he  had  en- 
gaged, he  had  reason  to  expect 
a  delay  of  some  years  before 
his  business  could  support  his 
family.  'But,'  remarks  Mr. 
Goodrich,  in  his  Select  Briiish 
Eloquence,  '  the  early  life  of 
Erskine  was  full  of  singular  ad- 
venture. Not  long  after  his 
call  to  the  bar,  he  was  dining 
with  a  friend,  and  happened  to 
speak  of  a  Captain  BaiUie,  whose 
case  at  that  time  had  awakened 
great  interest  in  the  public 
mind.  As  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Greenwich  Hospital,  BaiUie 
had  discovered  enormous  abuses 
in  the  management  of  the  insti- 
tution (which  was  used  for 
political  purposes),  and  had 
publicly  charged  them  on  Lord 
Sandwich,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  For  this  he  was 
prosecuted  on  a  charge  of  libel, 
at  the  instance  of  Sandwich, 
who  kept,  however,  behind  the 
scenes,  to  avoid  any  opportunity 
of  bringing  him  before  the  court 
on  the  merits  of  the  case.  As 
the  trial  was  soon  to  come  on, 
Erskine  remarked  on  this  con- 
duct at  table  with  great  severity, 
not  knowing  that  Baillie  was 
present  as  one  of  the  guests. 

'  The  captain  was  delighted 
with  what  he  heard ;  and  learn- 
ing that  his  volunteer  advocate 
was  a  young  lawyer,  as  yet  with- 
out business,  who  had  himself 
been  a  sailor,  declared    to    3. 
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friend  that  he  should  at  least 
have  one  brief.  Accordingly, 
Erskine's  first  retainer  of  a 
guinea  was  put  into  his  hands 
the  next  day,  and  it  never 
occurred  to  him  but  that  he  was 
the  only  counsel  in  the  case. 
As  the  trial  approached,  how- 
ever, he  found  there  were  four 
distinguished  advocates  before 
him,  and  he  also  found  they 
had  so  little  hope  of  success, 
that  they  advised  Baillie  at  a 
consultation  to  pay  the  costs, 
and  in  this  way  escape  trial,  as 
the  prosecution  had  kindly  pro- 
posed. Erskine  alone  dissented  : 
"My  advice,  gentlemen,"  said 
he,  "  may  savour  more  of  my 
former  profession  than  my 
present,  but  I  am  against  con- 
senting." "  You  are  the  man 
for  me,"  said  Baillie,  hugging 
the  young  advocate  in  his  arms ; 
"  I  will  never  give  up." 

'The  case  came  before  Lord 
Mansfield  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  23d  of  November  1778. 
The  senior  counsel  of  Baillie 
consumed  the  time  till  late  in 
the  evening,  in  showing  cause 
why  the  rule  should  be  dis- 
missed ;  and  no  one  expecting 
Erskine  to  come  forward,  the 
case  was  adjourned  until  the 
next  day.  The  court  was 
crowded  in  the  morning,  as  the 
Solicitor-General  was  expected 
to  speak  in  support  of  the  rule  ; 
and  just  as  Lord  Mansfield  was 
about  to  call  upon  him  to  pro- 
ceed, Erskine  rose,  unknown 
to  nearly  every  individual  in 
the  room  except  his  lordship, 
and  said,  in  a  mild  but    firm 


voice,  "  My  lord,  I  am  likewise 
counsel  for  the  author  of  this 
supposed  libel.  .  .  .  And  when 
a  British  subject  is  brought  be- 
fore a  court  of  justice  onty  for 
having  ventured  to  attack  abuses 
which  owe  their  continuance  to 
the  danger  of  attacking  them  .  .  . 
I  cannot  relinquish  the  privilege 
of  doing  justice  to  such  merit : 
I  will  not  give  up  even  my 
share  of  the  honour  of  repelling 
and  exposing  so  odious  a  prose- 
cution." The  whole  audience 
was  hushed  into  a  pin-fall 
silence,  and  he  went  on  to  de- 
liver a  speech  which  Lord 
Campbell  pronounces  "the  most 
wonderful  forensic  effort  which 
we  have  in  our  annals."  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
decision  was  for  the  defendant : 
the  rule  was  dismissed  with 
costs. 

'  Never  did  a  single  case  so 
completely  make  the  fortune  of 
any  individual.  Erskine  entered 
Westminster  Hall  that  morning 
not  only  in  extreme  poverty, 
but  with  no  reasonable  prospect 
of  an  adequate  subsistence  for 
years.  He  left  it  a  rich  man. 
He  received  thirty  retainers 
from  attorneys  who  were  pre- 
sent, it  is  said,  while  retiring 
from  the  hall.  Not  only  was 
his  ambition  gratified,  but  the 
comfort  and  independence  of 
those  whose  happiness  he  had 
staked  on  his  success  as  a  lawyer 
was  secured.  Some  one  asked 
him  at  a  later  period  how  he 
dared  to  face  Lord  Mansfield 
so  boldly  on  a  point  in  the  case 
where    he   was   clearly   out   of 
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order,  when  he  beautifully  re- 
plied, "  I  thought  of  my  children 
as  plucking  me  by  the  robe,  and 
saying,  '  Now,  father,  is  the  time 
to  get  us  bread.'  "  His  business 
went  on  rapidly  increasing,  until 
he   had   an   annual   income  of 

;^I2,000.' 

Erskine's  greatest  triumph  as 
a  speaker  at  the  bar,  it  is  uni- 
versally thought,  was  his  speech 
in  behalf  of  John  Stockdale, 
when  tried  for  a  libel  on  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  was 
delivered  before  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  on  the  9th  of 
December  1789.  'It  was 
Erskine's  finest  speech,'  remarks 
a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Rc- 
vieiv,  '  whether  we  regard  the 
wonderful  skill  with  which  the 
argument  is  conducted  —  the 
soundness  of  the  principles  laid 
down,  and  their  happy  applica- 
tion to  the  case — the  exquisite 
fancy  with  which  they  are  em- 
bellished and  illustrated — or  the 
powerful  and  touching  language 
in  which  they  are  conveyed.  It 
is  justly  regarded  by  all  English 
lawyers  as  a  consummate  speci- 
men of  the  art  of  addressing  a 
jury — as  a  standard,  a  sort  of 
precedent,  for  treating  cases  of 
libel,  by  keeping  which  in  his 
eye  a  man  may  hope  to  succeed 
in  special  pleading  his  client's 
case  within  its  principle,  who  is 
destitute  of  the  talent  required 
even  to  comprehend  the  other 
and  higher  merits  of  his  original. 
By  these  merits  it  is  recom- 
mended to  lovers  of  pure  dic- 
tion— of  copious  and  animated 
description  —  of  lively,   pictur- 


esque, and  fanciful  illustration 
— of  all  that  constitutes,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  the  poetry  of 
eloquence.' 

It  is  in  this  speech  that  the 
passage  relating  to  the  Indian 
chief,  often  alluded  to  for  its 
boldness  and  poetic  beauty,  is 
introduced.  The  orator  has  been 
speaking  of  the  outraged  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  unhappy 
people  of  India.  '  To  be  go- 
verned at  all,'  he  says,  '  they 
must  be  governed  with  a  rod  of 
iron ;  and  our  empire  in  the 
East  would  long  since  have 
been  lost  to  Great  Britain,  if 
civil  skill  and  military  prowess 
had  not  united  their  efforts  to 
support  an  authority — which 
Heaven  never  gave — by  means 
which  it  never  can  sanction. 

''  Gentlemen,  I  think  I  can 
observe  that  you  are  touched 
with  this  way  of  considering  the 
subject,  and  I  can  account  for 
it.  I  have  not  been  consider- 
ing it  through  the  cold  medium 
of  books,  but  have  been  speak- 
ing of  man  and  his  nature,  and 
of  human  dominion,  from  what 
I  have  seen  of  them  myself 
amongst  reluctant  nations  sub- 
mitting to  our  authority.  I 
know  what  they  feel,  and  how 
such  feelings  can  alone  be  re- 
pressed. I  have  heard  them  in 
my  youth  from  a  naked  savage, 
in  the  indignant  character  of  a 
prince  surrounded  by  his  sub- 
jects, addressing  the  governor 
of  a  British  colony,  holding  a 
bundle  of  sticks  in  his  hand,  as 
the  notes  of  his  unlettered  elo- 
quence.    "  Who  is  it,"  said  the 
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jealous  ruler  over  the  desert 
encroached  upon  by  the  restless 
foot  of  English  adventure — 
"  who  is  it  that  causes  this  river 
to  rise  in  the  high  mountains, 
and  to  empty  itself  into  the 
ocean?  Who  is  it  that  causes 
to  blow  the  loud  winds  of  winter, 
and  that  calms  them  again  in 
the  summer?  Who  is  it  that 
rears  up  the  shade  of  those  lofty 
forests,  and  blasts  them  with  the 
quick  lightning  at  His  pleasure? 
The  same  Being  who  gave  to 
you  a  country  on  the  other  side 
of  the  waters,  and  gave  ours  to 
us ;  and  by  this  title  we  will  de- 
fend it,"  said  the  warrior,  throwing 
down  his  tomahawk  upon  the 
ground,  and  raising  the  war- 
sound  of  his  nation.  These  are 
the  feelings  of  subjugated  man 
all  round  the  globe  ;  and  de- 
pend upon  it,  nothing  but  fear 
will  control  where  it  is  vain  to 
look  for  affection.' 

Lord  Erskine,  when  at  the 
bar,  was  always  remarkable  for 
the  fearlessness  with  which  he 
contended  against  the  bench. 
His  spirited  reply  to  Justice 
Buller,  in  the  trial  of  the  Dean 
of  Asaph,  is  well  known,  and  it 
is  only  one  out  of  many  instances 
which  might  be  adduced  of  simi- 
lar independence.  In  the  action 
brought  by  Mr.  Jeffreys  against 
the  commissioners,  for  jewels 
furnished  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Mr.  Erskine  was  counsel  for  the 
jDlaintiff,  and  evinced  consider- 
able warmth  in  the  cause. 

Lord  Kenyon,  in  his  charge 
to  the  jury,  said  he  felt  much 
hurt  at  something  that  had  fallen 


from  the  learned  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff,  who  had  stated  that 
the  defence  was  shameful,  illibe- 
ral, and  unjust. 

Mr.  Erskine — My  lord,  I  did 
not  use  those  words. 

Lord  Kenyon — Mr.  Erskine,  I 
took  them  down  as  you  uttered 
them. 

Mr.  Erskine — Then,  my  lord, 
you  took  them  down  incorrectly. 

Lord  Kenyon — Sir,  I  desire  I 
may  not  be  interrupted. 

Mr.  Erskine  explained  that 
his  observations  were  not  ap- 
plied to  the  defendants,  but  to 
the  witnesses;  and  that  not  to 
their  general  characters,  but  to 
their  evidence  in  this  cause. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  con- 
tests with  the  bench  that  Mr. 
Erskine  explained  the  rule  of 
his  conduct  at  the  bar  in  the 
following  terms  :  '  It  was,'  said 
he,  '  the  first  command  and 
counsel  of  my  youth  always  to 
do  what  my  conscience  told  me 
to  be  my  duty,  and  to  leave  the 
consequences  to  God.  I  shall 
carry  with  me  the  memory,  and, 
I  trust,  the  practice  of  this  pa- 
ternal lesson  to  the  grave.  I 
have  hitherto  followed  it,  and 
have  no  reason  to  complain 
that  my  obedience  to  it  has 
been  even  a  temporal  sacrifice. 
I  have  found  it,  on  the  contrary, 
the  road  to  prosperity  andwealth  ; 
and  I  shall  point  it  out  as  such 
to  my  children.' 

The  brother  of  Lord  Erskine 
also  deserves  honourable  men- 
tion. 

An  attorney  in  a  distant  part 
of  Scotland,  or,  as  he  is  called 
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there,  a  writer,  representing  to 
an  oppressed  and  needy  tacks- 
man, who  had  appHed  to  him 
for  advice,  the  futiUty  of  enter- 
ing into  a  lawsuit  with  a  wealthy 
neighbour,  having  himself  no 
means  of  defending  his  cause, 
received  for  answer,  '  Ye  dinna 
ken  what  you  say,  maister ; 
there's  nae  a  puir  man  in  Scot- 
land need  want  a  friend,  or 
fear  an  enemy,  while  Harry 
Erskine  lives ! ' 

How  much  honour  did  that 
simple  sentence  convey  to  the 
generous  and  benevolent  object 
of  it !  He  had  indeed  a  claim 
to  the  affection  and  respect  of 
all  who  were  in  the  knowledge 
of  his  extraordinary  talents  and 
more  uncommon  virtues.  To 
professional  knowledge,  and 
powers  of  eloquence  of  the  high- 
est order,  he  possessed  a  liber- 
ality of  spirit  which  scrupled  at 
no  sacrifice  or  exertion,  where 
private  right  was  to  be  vindi- 
cated, or  the  public  welfare  pro- 
moted. 

It  is  said  that  Swift,  after 
having  written  that  celebrated 
satire  on  mankind,  Gulliver''s 
Travels,  exclaimed,  whilst  medi- 
tating on  the  rare  virtues  of  his 
friend  Arbuthnot,  '  Oh  !  were 
there  ten  Arbuthnots  in  the 
world,  I  would  burn  my  book.' 
It  is  difficult  to  contemplate 
such  a  character  as  Henry 
Erskine's  without  a  similar  senti- 
ment, without  feeling  that  were 
there  many  Erskines,  one  should 
learn  to  think  better  of  man- 
kind. 


The  character  of  Mr.  Erskine's 
eloquence  bore  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  that  of  his  noble 
brother  (Lord  Erskine) ;  but  be- 
ing much  less  diffusive,  it  was 
better  calculated  to  leave  a 
forcible  impression.  '  He  was 
distinguished,'  says  Jeffrey,  in 
an  animated  sketch  which  he 
wrote  of  his  departed  friend, 
'not  only  by  the  peculiar  bril- 
liancy of  his  wit,  and  the  grace- 
fulness, ease,  and  vivacity  of  his 
eloquence,  but  by  the  still  rarer 
power  of  keeping  those  seducing 
qualities  in  perfect  subordina- 
tion to  his  judgment.  By  their 
assistance,  he  could  not  only 
make  the  most  repulsive  subjects 
agreeable,  but  the  most  abstruse 
easy  and  intelligible.  In  his 
profession,  indeed,  all  his  wit 
was  argument,  and  each  of  his 
delightful  illustrations  a  mate- 
rial step  in  his  reasoning.  To 
himself  it  seemed  always  as  if 
they  were  recommended  rather 
for  their  use  than  their  beauty ; 
and  unquestionably  they  often 
enabled  him  to  state  a  fine  ar- 
gument or  a  nice  distinction, 
not  only  in  a  more  striking  and 
pleasing  way,  but  actually  with 
greater  precision  than  could 
have  been  attained  by  the  severer 
forms  of  reasoning.  In  this  ex- 
traordinary talent,  as  well  as  the 
charming  facility  of  his  elo- 
quence, and  the  constant  radi- 
ance of  good  humour  and  gaiety 
which  encircled  his  manner  in 
debate,  he  had  no  rival  in  his 
own  times,  and  as  yet  has  had 
no  successor.' 
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C13RRAN, 

When  Curran  was  called  to 
the  bar,  he  was  without  friends, 
without  connections,  without 
fortune,  conscious  of  talents  far 
above  the  mob  by  which  he 
was  elbowed,  and  enckied  with 
a  sensibility  which  rendered  him 
painfully  alive  to  the  mortifica- 
tions he  was  fated  to  experience. 
After  toiling  for  a  very  inade- 
quate recompense  at  the  sessions 
of  Cork,  and  wearing,  as  he  said 
himself,  his  teeth  almost  to  their 
stumps,  he  proceeded  to  the 
metropolis,  taking  for  his  wife 
and  young  children  a  miserable 
lodging  on  Hog-hill.  Term 
after  term,  without  either  profit 
or  professional  reputation,  he 
paced  the  hall  of  the  Four  Courts. 
Yet  even  thus  he  was  not  alto- 
gether undistinguished.  If  his 
pocket  was  not  heavy,  his  heart 
was  light :  he  was  young  and 
ardent,  buoyed  up  not  less  by 
the  consciousness  of  what  he 
felt  within,  than  by  the  encour- 
aging comiDarison  with  those  who 
were  successful  around  him ; 
and  he  took  his  station  among 
the  crowd  of  idlers,  whom  he 
amused  with  his  wit  or  amazed 
by  his  eloquence.  Many  even 
who  had  emerged  from  that 
crowd  did  not  disdain  occasion- 
ally to  glean  from  his  conversa- 
tion the  rich  and  varied  trea- 
sures which  he  did  not  fail  to 
squander  with  the  most  unspar- 
ing prodigality ;  and  some  there 
were  who  observed  the  bright- 
ness of  the  infant  luminary 
Struggling  through  the  obscurity 


that  clouded  its  commencement. 
Amongst  those  who  had  the  dis- 
crimination to  appreciate  and 
the  heart  to  feel  for  him,  luckily 
for  Curran,  was  Mr,  Arthur 
Wolfe,  afterwards  the  unfortu- 
nate but  respected  Lord  Kilwar- 
den.  The  first  fee  of  any  con- 
sequence which  he  received 
was  through  his  recommenda- 
tion ;  and  his  recital  of  the 
incident  cannot  be  without  its 
interest  to  the  young  professional 
aspirant,  whom  a  temporary 
neglect  may  have  sunk  into  de- 
jection. '  I  then  lived,'  said  he, 
'  upon  Hog-hill ;  my  wife  and 
children  were  the  chief  furniture 
of  my  apartments  ;  and  as  to  my 
rent,  it  stood  pretty  much  the 
same  chance  of  liquidation  with 
the  national  debt.  Mrs.  Curran, 
however,  was  a  barrister's  lady, 
and  what  was  wanted  in  wealth 
she  was  well  determined  should 
be  supplied  by  dignity.  The 
landlady,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  no  idea  of  any  gradation 
except  that  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence.  I  walked  out  one 
morning  to  avoid  the  perpetual 
altercations  on  the  subject,  with 
my  mind,  you  may  imagine,  in 
no  very  enviable  temperament. 
I  fell  into  the  gloom  to  which 
from  my  infancy  I  had  been 
occasionally  subject.  I  had  a 
family  for  whom  I  had  no  din- 
ner, and  a  landlady  for  whom  I 
had  no  rent.  I  had  gon  e  abroad 
in  despondence :  I  returned 
home  almost  in  desperation. 
When  I  opened  the  door  of  my 
study,  where  Lavater  alone 
could  have  found  a  library,  the 
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first  object  which  presented  itself 
was  an  immense  folio  of  a  brief, 
twenty  golden  guineas  wrapped 
up  beside  it,  and  the  name  of 
Old  Bob  Lyons  marked  upon 
the  back  of  it.  I  paid  my  land- 
lady :  bought  a  good  dinner, 
gave  Bob  Lyons  a  share  of  it ; 
and  that  dinner  was  the  date  of 
my  prosperity  ! '  Such  was  his 
own  exact  account  of  his  pro- 
fessional advancement. 

The  most  successful,  if  not 
the  most  eloquent,  effort  that 
Mr.  Curran  made  at  the  bar  was 
in  the  defence  of  Patrick  Finney, 
who  was  tried  for  high  treason 
in  1798.  It  was  also  the  most 
important,  since  the  fate  of 
fifteen  other  persons  depended 
on  it.  The  principal  witness 
on  this  trial  was  the  informer, 
James  O'Brien,  whose  subse- 
quent crimes  rendered  him  so 
not6rious  in  Ireland.  This 
fellow  had  extorted  money  by 
assuming  the  character  of  a  re- 
venue officer,  and  Mr.  Curran, 
with  great  skill,  contrived  to 
make  him  develope  his  own 
character  to  the  jury,  in  the 
course  of  a  very  curious  cross- 
examination.  But  this  was  not 
sufficient :  a  witness  necessary 
to  prove  O'Brien's  perjury  lived 
a  few  miles  from  Dublin,  and 
in  order  to  afford  time  for  his 
being  brought,  it  was  agreed  by 
Mr.  Curran  that  his  colleague, 
Mr.  M'Nally,  should  commence 
the  prisoner's  defence,  and  con- 
tinue speaking  as  long  as  he 
could  find  a  syllable  to  say. 
This  he  did  with  great  ability 
until  he  was  exhausted,  and  the 


evening  so  far  advanced,  that 
the  court  consented  to  a  tempo- 
rary adjournment;  and  before 
it  resumed  its  sitting,  the  ma- 
terial witness  arrived. 


SIR  SAMUEL  ROMILLY. 

As  a  student,  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  seems  to  have  had  no 
anticipation  of  the  brilliancy  of 
his  future  career.  We  find  him 
Avriting  despondingly  to  a  friend 
in  1783  :  'I  sometimes  lose  all 
courage,  and  wonder  what  fond 
opinion  of  my  talents  could  ever 
have  induced  me  to  venture  on 
so  bold  an  undertaking ;  but  it 
often  happens  (and  I  fear  it  has 
been  in  my  case)  that  men  mis- 
take the  desire  for  the  ability 
of  acting  some  distinguished 
part.' 

It  was  observed  by  Mr.  Whit- 
bread  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  although  posterity,  as  most 
advantaged  by  the  efforts  of  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  to  reform  the 
criminal  code,  would  be  loudest 
in  their  praise  of  his  exertions, 
yet  he  was  sure  that  the  country 
was  now  ready,  Avith  one  voice, 
to  say — 

Fresentl  tibi  largimur  Jwnores. 

Romilly,  after  attending  the 
courts  of  criminal  law  for  a 
period  of  fifteen  years,  was  no 
sooner  seated  in  the  Legislature, 
than  he  devoted  his  talents  and 
his  experience  to  ameliorating 
the  penal  code.  This  object 
formed  the  most  distinguished 
feature  of  his  Parliamentary  life, 
and  he  persevered  in  it  every 
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succeeding  session  with  unremit- 
ting zeal.  If  this  virtuous  sena- 
tor did  not  possess  the  influence 
sufficient  to  carry  the  import- 
ant measures  he  contemplated, 
his  eloquence  pleaded  so  power- 
fully, and  excited  such  a  host 
of  advocates  in  his  favour, 
that  in  time  many  of  his  pro- 
posals came  to  be  adopted. 
The  repeal  of  the  39th  of 
Elizabeth,  which  constituted 
it  a  capital  offence  punishable 
with  death  in  soldiers  and 
sailors  found  to  beg  in  the 
streets,  the  erection  of  a  Peni- 
tentiary for  confining  and  em- 
ploying convicts,  and  the  miti- 
gation of  punishment  in  cases 
of  larceny,  were  all  principally 
the  fruits  of  his  enlightened  ex- 
ertions. 

The  persevering  industry  of 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  M.  Dumont  in  his 
Recollections  of  Mirabeau :  — 
'Romilly,  always  tranquil  and 
orderly,  has  an  incessant  activity. 
He  never  loses  a  minute;  he 
applies  his  mind  to  all  he  is 
about.  Like  the  hand  of  a 
watch,  he  never  stops,  although 
his  equal  movements  in  the 
same  way  almost  escape  obser- 
vation.' 

Romilly's  melancholy  end  is 
well  known.  The  shock  of  his 
wife's  death  proved  too  much 
for  him.  In  his  agony,  he  fell 
into  a  delirium,  and,  in  a  mo- 
ment when  unwatched,  sprang 
from  his  bed,  cut  his  throat,  and 
expired  in  a  few  minutes.  _  This 
sad  event  took  place  in  his 
house  in  Russell  Square,  Lon- 


don, on  the  2d  of  November 
1818. 

When  Lord  Eldon  next  morn- 
ing took  his  seat  on  the  bench, 
and  saw  the  vacant  place  within 
the  bar,  where  for  years  Romilly 
had  pleaded  before  him,  iron 
man  though  he  was,  his  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  '  I  cannot 
stay  here  ! '  he  exclaimed,  and 
rising  in  great  agitation,  broke 
up  his  court. 

SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH. 

One  of  the  ablest  coadjutors 
of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  in  the 
mitigation  of  the  severity  of 
the  penal  code  is  Sir  James 
Mackintosh.  After  filling  the 
important  office  of  Judge  of 
Bombay  for  seven  years,  he 
could,  on  taking  leave  of  his 
office  in  1811,  thus  address 
the  Grand  Jury  :  '  Since  my  ar- 
rival here  in  May  1804,  the 
ptmishvwit  of  death  has  not  been 
inflicted  by  this  court.  Now,  the 
population  subject  to  our  juris- 
diction, either  locally  or  per- 
sonally, cannot  be  estimated  at 
less  than  200,000  persons.'  He 
then  entered  into  a  compara- 
tive view  of  the  state  of  crime 
previous  to  and  during  his 
judgeship,  which  he  proved  had 
diminished  considerably  during 
the  latter  period.  The  annual 
average  of  capital  convictions 
up  to  the  time  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh became  Recorder  of 
Bombay  was  twenty;  the  an- 
nual average  of  persons  who 
suffered  death,  seven.  During 
his  judgeship,   the  average   of 
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convictions  annually  was  fifteen 
only  (notwithstanding  the  in- 
crease of  population),  and  this 
without  a  single  execution. 
Well,  therefore,  might  he  add, 
in  his  farewell  charge,  '  This 
small  experiment  has  therefore 
been  made  without  diminution 


of  the  security  of  the  lives  and 
properties  of  men.  Two  hun- 
dred thousand  men  have  been 
governed  for  seven  years  with- 
out any  increase  of  crimes.  If, 
therefore,  any  experience  has 
been  acquired,  it  has  been  safely 
and  innocently  gained.' 


CHAPTER    VL 

GREAT  TRIUMPHS  OF  GREAT  POETS  AND  DRAMATISTS. 

'  The  poet  in  a  golden  clime  was  born, 
With  golden  stars  above.' — Tennyson. 
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GEOFFREY  CHAUCER. 

Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the  father 
of  English  poetry,  as  he  has 
been  styled,  is  one  of  whose 
birth  and  family  nothing  has 
been  decided.  The  date  of  his 
birth  was  about  the  year  1328, 
and  he  died  in  1400.  His  fame 
rests  on  his  Canterbury  Talcs, 
written  about  the  close  of  his 
career.  As  to  what  English 
poetry  owes  to  Chaucer,  Dr. 
Johnson  has  pronounced  him 
'  the  first  of  our  versifiers  who 
wrote  poetically;'  and  Mr.  War- 
ton  has  proved  that  'in  elevation 
and  elegance,  in  harmony  and 
perspicuity  of  versification,  he 
surpasses    his  predecessors    in 


an  infinite  proportion  :  that  his 
genius  was  universal,  and  adapted 
to  themes  of  unbounded  variety : 
that  his  merit  was  no  less  in 
painting  familiar  manners  with 
humour  and  propriety,  than  in 
moving  the  passions  and  in  re- 
presenting the  beautiful  or  the 
grand  objects  of  nature  with 
grace  and  sublimity.' 

We  may  say  of  Chaucer's 
muse,  as  Overbury  of  his  milk- 
maid, '  Pier  breath  is  her  own, 
which  scents  all  the  year  long 
of  June  like  a  new-made  hay- 
cock.' Chaucer  was  the  first 
great  poet,  too,  who  has  treated 
to-day  as  if  it  were  as  good  as 
yesterday,  the  first  who  held  up 
a  mirror  to  contemporary  life  in 
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its  infinite  variety  of  high  and 
low,  of  humour  and  pathos. 

'  In  spite  of  some  external 
stains,'  says  Mr.  James  R.  Lowell, 
'  which  those  who  have  studied 
the  influence  of  manners  will 
easily  account  for  without  im- 
puting them  to  any  moral  de- 
pravity, we  feel  we  can  join  the 
pure-minded  Spenser  in  calling 
him  "  most  sacred,  happy  spirit." 
If  character  may  be  divined 
from  works,  he  was  a  good  man, 
genial,  sincere,  hearty,  temperate 
of  mind,  more  wise,  perhaps, 
for  this  world  than  the  next,  but 
thoroughly  humane,  and  friendly 
with  God  and  men.  I  know 
not  how  to  sum  up  what  we  feel 
about  him  better  than  by  saying 
(what  would  have  pleased  most 
one  who  was  indifferent  to  fame) 
that  we  love  him  more  than  we 
admire.  We  are  sure  that  here 
was  a  true  brother  man,  so  kindly, 
that  in  his  House  of  Fmne,  after 
naming  the  great  poets,  he  throws 
in  a  pleasant  word  for  the  oaten- 
pipes  : 

"  Of  the  little  herd-grooms 
Thatkeepenbeastsamongthebrooms." 

No  better  inscription  could  be 
written  on  the  first  half  of  his 
works  than  that  which  he  places 
over  the  gate  in  his  Assembly  of 
Fowls,  and  which  contrasts  so 
sweetly  with  the  stern  lines  of 
Dante  from  which  they  are  imi- 
tated : 

"Through  me  men  go  into  the  blissful 

place 
Of  the  heart's  heal  and  deadly  woundes 

cure  : 
Through  me  men  go  unto  the  well  of 

grace, 


When  green  and  lusty  May  doth  ever 

endure  : 
This  is  the  way  to  all  good  aventure  : 
Be  glad,  thou  reader,  and  thy  sorrow 

offcast, 
All  open  am  I,  pass  in,  and  speed  thee 

fast."' 


SPENSER, 

We  come  next  to 

*  The  gentle  Spenser,  Fancy's  pleasing 

son, 
Who,  like  a  copious  river,  poured  his 

song 
O'er  all  the  mazes  of  enchantedground.' 

His  greatest  work,  as  every 
one  knows,  was  The  Faerie 
Queene.  The  first  three  books 
of  this  immortal  production  were 
published  in  1590,  and  they 
were  very  favourably  received. 
In  1595  the  second  part  of  The 
Faerie  Queene,  containing  three 
more  books,  appeared.  The 
poet  intended  to  complete  the 
work  in  twelve  books,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  last  six  were  lost 
on  his  way  from  Ireland  to 
England. 

No  poet  that  ever  lived  had 
a  more  exquisite  sense  of  the 
beautiful  than  Spenser.  Of 
profounder  passion  many  poets 
have  been  blest  or  cursed  with 
the  power.  His  words  were 
indeed  '  thoughts  that  breathe,' 
but  not 'words  that  burn.'  His 
words  have  a  lambent  light; 
reading  him  is  like  gazing  on 
the  starry  skies,  or  on  the  skies 
without  a  star — except  perhaps 
one — the  evening  star — and  all 
the  rest  of  the  heavens  in  still 
possession  of  the  moon. 

When   Spenser  had  finished 
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his  famous  poem  of  The  Faerie 
Qjiieene,  he  carried  it  to  the  Earl 
of  Southampton,  the  great  patron 
of  the  poets  of  that  day.  The 
manuscript  being  sent  up  to  the 
earl,  he  read  a  few  pages,  and 
then  ordered  his  servant  to 
give  the  writer  twenty  pounds. 
Reading  on,  he  cried  in  a 
rapture,  'Carry  the  man  another 
twenty  pounds.'  Proceeding 
further,  he  exclaimed,  'Give  him 
twenty  pounds  more.'  But  at 
length  he  lost  all  patience,  and 
said,  '  Go,  turn  that  fellow  out 
of  the  house ;  for  if  I  read 
further  I  shall  be  ruined  ! ' 

It  has  been  said  that  Pope 
used  to  express  his  distaste  for 
Spenser  by  making  it  a  rule  to 
ask  people  'whether  they  had 
ever  read  The  Faerie  Qiieene 
through.'  How  far  this  was 
from  being  the  case  will  appear 
from  his  own  words,  as  recorded 
by  Spence  :  'After,'  says  Pope, 
'reading  a  canto  of  Spenser,  two 
or  three  days  ago,  to  an  old 
lady  between  seventy  and  eighty 
years  ot  age,  she  said  that  / 
had  been  showing  her  a  gallery 
of  pictures.  I  don't  know  how 
it  is,  but  she  said  very  right. 
There  is  something  in  Spenser 
that  pleases  one  as  strongly  in 
one's  old  age  as  it  did  in  one's 
youth.  I  read  The  Faerie  Qiieejie 
when  I  was  about  twelve  with 
infinite  delight ;  and  I  think  it 
gave  me  as  much  when  I  read 
it  about  a  year  or  two  ago.' 
This  testimony  to  the  genius  of 
Spenser  was  made  the  year 
before  Pope's  death. 

*I  know  of  no   satire/  says 


Isaac  Disraeli,  'aimed  at  Spen- 
ser,— a  singular  fate  for  a  great 
poet ;  even  satiric  Nash  revered 
the  character  of  the  author  of 
The  Faerie  Qiieene.  I  have  often 
thought  that,  among  the  nume- 
rous critics  of  Spenser,  the  truest 
was  that  of  his  keen  and  witty 
contemporary ;  for  this  town-wit 
has  stamped  all  our  poet's  ex- 
cellences by  one  felicitous  word 
— "  Heavenly  Spenser  ! " ' 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

*  When  Learning's  triumph  o'er  her 

barbarous  foes, 
First  rear'd  the  stage,  immortal  Shake- 
speare rose ; 
Each  change  of  many-colour'd  life  he 

drew, 
Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagined 

new  ; 
Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded 

reign, 
And  panting  Time  toil'd  after  him  in 

vain  ; 
His  powerful  strokes  presiding  Truth 

impress'd, 
And  unresisted  passions  storm'd  the 

breast. ' 

Dr.  Johnson. 
To  William  Shakespeare,  the 
poet  of  nature,  the  British  stage 
and  the  whole  repubHc  of  letters 
are  indebted  for  the  brightest 
effusions  of  genius  that  the 
world  has  ever  produced.  Of 
all  the  dramatists  that  have  pre- 
ceded or  followed  this  immortal 
bard,  no  one  has  given  so  faith- 
ful a  mirror  of  manners  and  of 
life.  The  characters  in  his 
plays  are  not  modified  by  the 
customs  of  particular  places, 
unpractised  by  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  tliey  are  not  influenced 
by  the  peculiarities  of  studies  or 
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professions,  which  can  operate 
on  small  numbers,  or  by  the 
accidents  of  transient  fashions 
or  temporary  opinions :  they 
are  the  genuine  progeny  of 
common  humanity,  such  as  the 
world  will  always  supply,  and 
observation  will  always  find. 
His  persons  act  and  speak  by 
the  influence  of  those  general 
passions  and  principles  by  which 
all  minds  are  agitated,  and  the 
whole  system  of  life  is  continued 
in  motion.  In  the  writings  of 
other  dramatists,  a  character  is 
too  often  an  individual;  in  those 
of  Shakespeare,  it  is  commonly  a 
species. 

Such  are  the  characteristics 
which  distinguish  Shakespeare 
from  all  other  poets,  and  which 
justly  entitle  him  to  that  adora- 
tion with  which  his  country  has 
enshrined  his  memory. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  tracing 
great  events  to  little  causes,  see 
the  origin  of  Shakespeare's  glory 
in  his  being  compelled  to  quit 
the  country  for  having  first 
assisted  in  robbing  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy's  park,  and  afterwards 
lampooning  him  in  a  ballad. 
But  Shakespeare's  genius  was 
not  born  to  blush  unseen,  and 
sooner  or  later  must  have  burst 
every  trammel  with  which  it 
was  fettered. 

When  Shakespeare  fled  to 
London,  the  natural  bent  of 
his  wit  and  humour  threw  him 
among  the  players.  He  was  a 
stranger,  and  ignorant  of  the 
art,  and  he  was  glad  to  enter 
the  company  in  a  very  subordi- 
nate situation ;  nor  did  his  per- 


formance as  an  actor  recommend 
him  to  any  distinguished  notice. 
The  part  of  an  actor,  however, 
neither  engaged  nor  deserved 
theattention  of  Shakespeare,  who 
soon  turned  the  advantage  which 
that  situation  afforded  him  to  a 
higher  and  nobler  use.  Having 
made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  mechanical  economy  of  the 
theatre,  his  native  genius  sup- 
plied the  rest.  Thus  did  Shake- 
speare set  out  with  little  advan- 
tage of  education,  no  advice  or 
assistance  from  persons  more 
learned  than  himself,  and  en- 
tirely destitute  of  patronage. 

Shakespeare,  however,  was  not 
long  without  friends ;  for  to  be 
the  acknowledged  patron  of  a 
man  of  his  genius  was  to  receive, 
not  confer,  an  honour.  The  Earl 
of  Southampton  distinguished 
himself  by  his  generosity  to  the 
immortal  bard;  and  even  Queen 
Elizabeth  expressed  herself  so 
much  pleased  with  the  delight- 
ful character  he  had  drawn  of 
Sir  John  Falstaff,  in  the  two 
parts  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  that 
she  commanded  the  author  to 
continue  it  for  one  play  more, 
and  to  show  the  knight  in  love, 
which  he  executed  inimitably  in 
The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

Shakespeare  is  supposed  to 
have  written  his  first  play,  Titus 
Andronicus,  in  1589,  when  he 
was  twenty-five  years  of  age : 
his  last.  The  Twelfth  Night,  is 
beheved  to  have  been  finished 
in  1 6 1 4.  Forty-three  plays  have 
been  attributed  to  Shakespeare, 
but  seven  of  these  have  been 
rejected  as  not  written  by  him. 
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Of  the  thirty-six  of  which  he  is 
in  the  undisputed  possession, 
a  considerable  number  are 
still  favourites  on  the  stage. 
Thus,  as  Dr.  Gregory  says,  '  his 
dramas,  after  a  lapse  of  two 
centuries,  are  still  gazed  at  with 
unabated  ardour  by  the  populace, 
are  still  read  with  animation  by 
the  scholar.  They  interest  the 
old  and  the  young,  the  gallery 
and  the  pit,  the  people  and  the 
critic.  At  their  representation 
the  appetite  is  never  palled, 
expectation  never  disappointed. 
The  changes  of  fashion  have 
not  cast  him  into  the  shade ; 
the  variations  of  language  have 
not  rendered  him  obsolete.' 

In  1603,  Shakespeare,  in  con- 
junction with  Burbage,  Heminge, 
Fletcher,  Condel,  and  others, 
obtained  a  licence  from  King 
James  the  First,  authorizing 
them  to  act  plays,  not  only  at 
their  usual  house,  the  Globe  on 
the  Bankside,  but  in  any  other 
part  of  the  kingdom,  during  his 
Majesty's  pleasure.  Now  the 
theatre  seemed  to  rise  to  the 
height  of  its  glory  and  reputation ; 
dramatic  authors  abounded ; 
there  were  several  very  eminent 
players;  and  every  year  produced 
a  number  of  new  plays.  Shake- 
speare continued  to  be  a  princi- 
pal manager  of  the  playhouse, 
until,  having  acquired  such  a 
fortune  as  satisfied  his  moderate 
wishes  and  views  in  life,  he 
quitted  the  stage,  and  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  an 
honourable  ease  at  his  native 
town  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  where 
he  lived  until  the  23d  of  April 


161 6,  Avhen  he  paid  the  great 
debt  of  nature,  and  'shuffled 
off  this  mortal  coil '  in  the  fifty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  It  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  that 
Cervantes  died  on  the  same  day 
as  Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare's  early  progress 
in  life  was  thwarted  by  m.any 
obstacles,  and  accompanied  by 
severe  struggles,  by  poverty, 
contumely,  and  neglect.  This 
he  has  emphatically  told  us,  not 
only  in  one,  but  in  several  places, 
and  in  terms  so  expressive  as  to 
make  us  sympathize  acutely  with 
his  sorrows.  For  the  first  ten 
years  of  his  residence  in  London, 
his  reputation  as  a  poet  was 
assailed,  and  the  patronage  of 
Lord  Southampton  was  his  only 
shield  against  the  jealousy  and 
slander  of  illiberal  competitors, 
whether  off  or  on  the  stage. 
But  the  fame  arising  from  his 
poems,  and  from  the  dramas  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  and  King 
Richard  the  Third,  had  in  1596 
most  certainly  secured  him  from 
any  apprehensions  of  personal 
injury,  more  especially  as  soon 
after  this  period  the  encourage- 
ment and  support  of  the  Earls 
of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery, 
who,  as  the  players  tell  us  in 
their  dedication  of  the  first  folio, 
had  'prosecuted  our  poet's  plays, 
and  their  author  living  with  so 
much  favour,'  were  added  to 
the  protecting  influence  of  South- 
ampton. 

The  price  that  Shakespeare 
received  for  his  plays  is  not 
known  ;  but  from  a  publication 
of  Robert  Greene's  in  1592,  it 
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appears  that  the  price  of  a 
drama,  when  disposed  of  to  the 
public  players,  was  twenty  nobles, 
or  six  pounds  thirteen  shiUings 
and  fourpence ;  but  that  private 
companies  would  sometimes  give 
double  that  sum.  It  has  been 
recorded,  indeed,  by  Oldys,  in 
one  of  his  manuscripts,  but  upon 
what  authority  is  not  mentioned, 
that  Shakespeare  received  only 
five  pounds  for  his  tragedy  of 
Hamlet. 

What  a  bookseller  gave  for 
the  copyright  of  a  play  at  this 
period  is  unknown ;  but  there 
is  sufficient  foundation  for  as- 
serting that  sixpence  was  then 
the  sale  price  of  a  play,  and 
that  forty  shillings  formed  the 
customary  compliment  for  the 
flattery  of  a  dedication.  Mr. 
Malone  conjectures  that  Shake- 
speare, '  as  author,  actor,  and 
proprietor,  probably  received 
about  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year.' 

Dryden  has  left  the  best 
character  of  Shakespeare  that 
has  ever  been  written  : — 

'  To  begin,  then,  with  Shake- 
speare :  he  is  the  man  who  of 
all  modern,  and  perhaps  ancient 
poets,  had  the  largest  and  most 
comprehensive  soul.  All  the 
images  of  nature  were  still  present 
to  him,  and  he  drew  them  not 
laboriously,  but  luckily :  when 
he  describes  anything,  you  more 
than  see  it — you  feel  it  too. 
Those  who  accuse  him  to  have 
wanted  learning  give  him  the 
greatercommendation.  He  was 
naturally  learned ;  he  needed 
not  the  spectacles  of  books  to 


read  nature  ;  he  looked  inwards, 
and  found  her  there.  I  cannot 
say  he  is  everywhere  ahke ; 
were  he  so,  I  should  do  him 
injury  to  compare  him  with  the 
greatest  of  mankind.  He  is 
many  times  flat  and  insipid, 
his  comic  art  degenerating  into 
clenches,  his  serious  swelling 
into  bombast.  But  he  is  always 
great  when  some  great  occasion 
is  presented  to  him.  No  man 
can  say  he  ever  had  a  fit  subject 
for  his  wit,  and  did  not  then 
raise  himself  high  above  the 
rest  of  the  poets.' 

'Among  the  English,'  says 
Addison,  '  Shakespeare  has  in- 
comparably excelled  all  others. 
Thatnoble  extravagance  of  fancy 
which  he  had  in  so  great  a 
perfection,  thoroughly  qualified 
him  to  touch  this  weak  super- 
stitious part  of  his  readers'  ima- 
gination, and  made  him  capable 
of  succeeding  where  he  had 
nothing  to  support  him  besides 
the  strength  of  his  own  genius. 
There  is  something  so  wild  and 
yet  so  solemn  in  the  speeches 
of  his  ghosts,  fairies,  witches, 
and  the  like  imaginary  persons, 
that  we  cannot  forbear  thinking 
them  natural,  though  we  have 
no  rule  by  which  to  judge  of 
them,  and  must  confess,  if  there 
are  such  beings  in  the  world,  it 
looks  highly  probable  that  they 
should  talk  and  act  as  he  has 
represented  them.' 

'  Shakespeare,'  says  the  Ame- 
rican essayist,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  'possesses  the  power 
of  subordinating  nature  for  the 
purposes  of  expression  beyond 
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all  poets.  His  imperial  muse 
tosses  the  creation  like  a  bauble 
from  hand  to  hand,  to  embody 
any  capricious  thought  that  is 
uppermost  in  his  mind.  The 
remotest  spaces  of  nature  are 
visited,  and  the  farthest  sundered 
things  are  brought  together  by 
a  subtle  spiritual  connection.' 

Young,  the  poet,  remarks  of 
Shakespeare  :  '  Whatever  other 
learning  he  wanted,  he  was 
master  of  two  books  unknown 
to  many  profound  readers, 
though  books  which  the  last 
conflagration  can  alone  destroy; 
I  mean  the  book  of  Nature  and 
that  of  Man.' 

Shakespeare  is  a  poet  who  is 
always  now  separated  from  other 
poets,  and  the  only  one  except 
Pope  whose  words  are  familiar 
to  us  as  household  words.  His 
eulogy  has  exhausted  the  lan- 
guage of  every  class  of  enthu- 
siasts— the  learned  and  the  un- 
learned, the  profound  and  the 
fantastical.  The  writings  of  this 
greatest  of  dramatists  are,  as 
once  were  those  of  Homer,  a 
Bible,  whence  we  receive  those 
other  revelations  of  man,  and  of 
all  that  concerns  man.  There 
was  no  excess  of  wonder  and 
admiration,  when  Hurd  declared 
that  'this  astonishing  man  is 
the  most  original  thinker  and 
speaker  since  the  days  of 
Homer.' 

We  shall  take  leave  of  Shake- 
speare with  an  anecdote  or  two : 

He  was  once  performing  the 
part  oi  a  king  in  one  of  his  own 
tragedies  before  Queen  Ehza- 
beth,    who,    wishing   to    know 


whether  he  would  depart  from 
the  dignity  of  the  sovereign, 
dropped  her  handkerchief  on 
the  stage  as  if  by  accident ',  on 
which  the  mimic  monarch  imme- 
diately exclaimed — 

'  But  ere  this  be  done, 
Take  up  our  sister's  handkerchief.' 

This  presence  of  mind  in  the 
poet,  and  his  close  attention  to 
the  business  of  the  scene,  is  said 
to  have  pleased  the  queen  very 
much. 

The  works  of  Shakespeare  have 
been  an  anxious  labour  to  trans- 
lators. A  French  poet  having 
undertaken  the  arduous  task  of 
translating  Shakespeare  into  his 
own  language,  was  much  puzzled 
with  the  lines  in  Henry  iv. : 

'  E'en  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spirit- 
less, 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe- 
begone. ' 

The  early  part  he  got  on  with 
pretty  well,  but  at  length  con- 
cluded the  verse  with — Si  ii'isie, 
allez  voiis  en. 

Another  of  these  translators 
rendered  '  Out,  out,  brief  candle ' 
— Soriez,  soriez,  cowie  chandelle. 

A  third,  who  translated  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing  for  the  Pari- 
sian stage,  thus  entitled  it — 
Beaucoiip  de  bruit,  pen  de  chose. 

BEN  JONSON. 

Ben  Jonson  was  making  very 
extraordinary  progress  at  school, 
when  his  mother,  who  soon  after 
her  husband's  death  had  married 
a  bricklayer,  took  him  home  to 
learn  his  stepfather's  business. 
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How  long  he  continued  in  this 
humiliating  occupation  is  uncer- 
tain, but  it  appears  that  he  was 
employed  on  the  new  building 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  was 
seen  with  a  trowel  in  one  hand 
and  a  book  in  the  other. 

Jonson  having  failed  in  more 
creditable  attempts  to  gain  a 
subsistence,  began  his  theatrical 
career  at  first  among  the  strol- 
ling companies ;  and  he  was 
afterwards  admitted  into  an 
obscure  theatre,  called  the  Green 
Curtain,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Shoreditch,  from  which  what 
was  afterwards  called  Curtain 
Road  seems  to  derive  its  name. 
He  had  not  been  there  long 
before  he  attempted  to  write 
for  the  stage,  but  was  not  at 
first  very  successful,  either  as 
an  actor  or  author. 

During  his  early  engagements 
on  the  stage,  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  kill  one  of  the  players  in 
a  duel,  for  which  he  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  '  brought  near 
the  gallows,'  but  afterwards  par- 
doned. On  his  release,  he  mar- 
ried, to  use  his  own  expression, 
'  a  wife  who  was  a  shrew,  yet 
honest  to  him,'  and  endeavoured 
to  provide  for  his  family  by  his 
pen.  It  was  about  this  period 
that  Jonson,  whom  Rowe  in- 
forms us  was  then  'altogether 
unknown  to  the  world,'  offered 
one  of  his  plays  to  the  players, 
to  have  it  acted;  and  the  persons 
into  whose  hands  it  was  put,  after 
having  turned  it  carelessly  and 
superciliously  over,  were  just 
upon  the  point  of  returning  it  to 
him,  with  an  ill-natured  answer 


that  it  would  be  of  no  service  to 
their  company,  when  Shakespeare 
luckily  cast  his  eye  upon  it,  and 
found  something  so  good  in  it, 
as  to  engage  him  first  to  read  it 
through,  and  afterwards  to  re- 
commend Jonson  and  his  writ- 
ings to  the  public. 

From  this  time  Jonson's 
talents  as  a  writer  were  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  although  he  had 
offended  King  James,  and  had 
been  thrown  into  prison  for  a 
satire  on  the  Scotch,  yet  he  was 
appointed  Poet  Laureate  by 
that  monarch,  who  by  letters 
patent  granted  him  an  annuity 
of  one  hundred  marks  during  his 
life,  'in  consideration  of  the  good 
and  acceptable  service  heretofore 
done,  and  hereafter  to  be  done, 
by  the  said  B.  J.'  King  Charles, 
by  letters  patent,  reciting  the 
former  grant,  and  that  it  had 
been  surrendered,  was  pleased, 
'in  consideration  (says  the  patent) 
of  the  good  and  acceptable  ser- 
vice done  unto  us  and  our  father 
by  the  said  B.  J.,  and  especially 
to  encourage  him  to  proceed  in 
those  services  of  his  wit  and  pen 
which  we  have  enjoined  unto 
him,  and  which  we  expect  from 
him,'  to  augment  his  annuity  of 
one  hundred  marks  to  one  hun- 
dred pounds  per  annum  during 
life.  Charles  at  the  same  time 
granted  him  a  tierce  of  Canary 
Spanish  wine  yearly,  during  his 
life,  out  of  his  Majesty's  cellars 
at  Whitehall. 

Notwithstanding  this  grant, 
Jonson  was  not  free  from  the 
usual  vexations  which  attend  a 
want  of  economy;  and  in  one 
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case  of  pecuniary  embarrassment, 
the  king  relieved  him  by  a  pre- 
sent of  ;^ioo.  Jonson  continued 
to  be  thoughdessly  lavish  and 
poor,  although  in  addition  to 
the  royal  bounty  he  is  said  to 
have  enjoyed  a  pension  of  the 
City,  which,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  withdrawn  in  1631. 

An  excellent  estimate  of  Ben 
Jonson's  genius  has  been  given 
by  Dryden.  'As  for  Jonson,' 
says  the  poet,  '  if  we  look  upon 
him  while  he  was  himself  (for 
his  last  plays  were  but  his  do- 
tages), I  think  him  the  most 
learned  and  judicious  writer 
which  any  theatre  ever  had. 
He  was  a  most  severe  judge  of 
himself  as  well  as  others.  One 
cannot  say  he  wanted  wit,  but 
rather  that  he  was  frugal  of  it. 
In  his  works  you  find  little  to 
retrench  or  alter.  Wit  and  lan- 
guage, and  humour  also  in  some 
measure,  we  had  before  him ; 
but  something  of  art  was  want- 
ing to  the  drama  till  he  came. 
He  managed  his  strength  to 
more  advantage  than  any  who 
preceded  him.  You  seldom 
find  him  making  love  in  any  of 
his  scenes,  or  endeavouring  to 
move  the  passions  :  his  genius 
was  too  sullen  and  saturnine  to 
do  it  gracefully,  especially  when 
he  knew  he  came  after  those 
who  had  performed  both  to 
such  a  height.  Humour  was 
his  proper  sphere,  and  in  that 
he  delighted  most  to  represent 
mechanic  people. 

'He  was  deeply  conversant 
in  the  ancients,  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  he  borrowed  boldly 


from  them ;  there  is  scarce  a 
poet  or  historian  among  the 
Roman  authors  of  those  times 
whom  he  has  not  translated  in 
Sejanus  and  Catiline.  But  he 
has  done  his  robberies  so  boldly, 
that  one  may  see  he  fears  not 
to  be  taxed  by  any  law.  He 
invades  authors  like  a  monarch, 
and  what  would  be  theft  in 
other  poets  is  only  victory  to 
him.  With  the  spoils  of  these 
writers  he  so  represents  old 
Rome  to  us,  in  his  rites,  cere- 
monies, and  customs,  that  if  one 
of  their  poets  had  written  either 
of  his  tragedies,  we  had  seen 
less  of  it  than  in  him. 

'  If  there  was  any  fault  in  his 
language,  'twas  that  he  weaved 
it  too  closely  and  laboriously, 
in  his  comedies  especially  :  per- 
haps, too,  he  did  a  little  too 
much  Romanize  our  tongue, 
leaving  the  words  which  he 
translated  almost  as  much  Latin 
as  he  found  them ;  wherein, 
though  he  learnedly  followed 
their  language,  he  did  not 
enough  comply  with  the  idiom 
of  ours. 

'  If  I  would  compare  him ' 
with  Shakespeare,  I  mustacknow- 
ledge  him  the  more  correct 
poet,  but  Shakespeare  the  greater 
wit.  Shakespearewasthe  Homer 
or  father  of  our  dramatic  poets ; 
Jonson  was  the  Virgil,  the 
pattern  of  elaborate  writings.  I 
admire  him,  but  I  love  Shake- 
speare.' 

Speaking  of  Ben  Jonson, 
Fuller  says :  '  His  parts  were  not 
so  ready  to  run  of  themselves 
as  able  to  answer  the  spur,  so 
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that  it  may  truly  be  said  of  him 
that  he  had  an  elaborate  wit 
wrought  out  by  his  own  industry. 
He  would  sit  silent  in  learned 
company,  and  suck  in  (besides 
wine)  their  several  humours  into 
his  observation.  What  was  ore 
in  others,  he  was  able  to  refine 
in  himself.  He  was  paramount 
in  the  dramatic  parts  of  poetry, 
and  taught  the  stage  an  exact 
conformity  to  the  laws  of  come- 
dians. His  comedies  were 
above  the  Volge  (which  are  only 
tickled  by  downright  obscenity), 
and  took  not  so  well  at  the  first 
stroke  as  at  the  rebound,  when 
beheld  the  second  time ;  yea, 
they  will  endure  reading  as  long 
as  either  ingenuity  or  learning 
are  fashionable  in  our  nation.' 

Jonson  was  not  equal  to  his 
companions  in  tragedy;  but  he 
was  superior  to  them,  and  per- 
haps to  all  others,  in  his  terse, 
shrewd,  sterling,  vigorous  comic 
scenes.  He  had  a  faculty 
between  wit  and  humour  (but 
more  nearly  alhed  to  the  latter) 
which  has  not  been  surpassed. 
His  strokes  were  sometimes  as 
subtle  as  Shakespeare's.  His 
humour  was  scarcely  so  broad 
and  obvious  as  Fletcher's,  but  it 
was  more  reaching,  and  equally 
true. 

Jonson's  mother  must  have 
been  a  woman  of  great  spirit. 
She  lived  to  see  him  acknow- 
ledged as  a  famous  poet,  and 
was  determined  that  no  harm 
should  befall  him,  in  her  life- 
time at  least.  He  was  in  danger 
of  disgrace  at  one  time,  and 
through  his  own  nobility  of  cha- 


racter. He  wrote,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Chapman  and  Marston, 
the  comedy  of  Eastward  Ho  ! — 
an  unlucky  passage  in  which 
was  construed  into  a  reflection 
upon  the  Scotch.  His  pedan- 
tic Majesty  King  James  took 
offence,  and  Chapman  and 
Marston  were  arrested.  Jonson 
was  not  included  in  the  pro- 
cess, but  he  accompanied  his 
fellow-dramatists  to  prison,  as 
he  considered  himself  equally 
responsible  with  them.  It  was 
reported  that  their  ears  and 
noses  were  to  be  sht ;  but  this 
punishment,  if  ever  seriously 
meditated,  was  not  inflicted.  In- 
terest was  made  in  their  favour, 
the  biographers  say :  a  second 
edition  of  the  comedy  was 
issued,  with  the  offensive  passage 
omitted,  and  they  were  released, 
wiser  if  not  sadder  men.  Jon- 
son celebrated  his  liberation 
with  a  banquet.  Selden  was 
there,  and  Camden,  his  old 
master  at  Westminster — 

'  Camden  !    most  reverend  head,   to 

whom  I  owe 
All  that  I  am  in  arts,  all  that  I  know,' 

and  among  others,  one  whom  he 
must  have  honoured — his  aged 
mother.  She  drank  to  him, 
and  showed  him  a  paper  of 
strong  and  lusty  poison,  which 
she  designed  to  have  mixed 
with  his  drink  if  the  sentence 
had  been  carried  into  effect; 
and,  to  show  him  that  she  was 
no  churl,  she  designed  to  have 
first  drunk  of  it  herself — The 
following  verses  on  Ben  Jonson 
are  by  Robert  Herrick  : — 
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'  Here  lies  Ben  Jonson  with  the  rest 
Of  the  poets  ;  but  the  best. 
Reader,   wouldst  thou  more  have 

known  ? 
Aslv  his  story,  not  this  stone. 
That  will  speak  what  this  can't  tell 
Of  his  glory,  so  farewell.' 


JOHN  WEBSTER. 

John  Webster  was  a  man  of 
truly  original  genius,  and  seems 
to  have  felt  strong  pleasure  in 
the  strange  and  fantastic  horrors 
that  rose  up  from  the  dark  abyss 
ot  his  imagination.  The  vices 
and  the  crimes  which  he  delights 
to  paint  all  partake  of  an  extra- 
vagance which  nevertheless 
makes  them  impressive  and 
terrible  ;  and  in  the  retribution 
and  the  punishment  there  is  a 
character  of  corresponding  wild- 
ness.  His  imagination  rioted 
upon  the  grave,  and  frenzy,  and 
murder,  and  '  loathed  melan- 
choly '  were  in  his  dreams.  A 
common  calamity  was  beneath 
him  :  an  ordinary  vengeance  was 
too  trivial  for  his  muse.  His 
pen  distilled  blood,  and  he  was 
familiar  with  the  hospital  and 
the  charnel-house,  and  racked 
his  brain  to  outvie  the  horrors 
of  both.  His  visions  were  not 
of  heaven,  nor  of  the  air,  but 
they  came  dusky  and  earthy 
from  the  tomb ;  and  the  mad- 
house emptied  its  cells  to  do 
justice  to  the  closing  of  his 
fearful  stories. 

Among  English  plays,  Shelley 
was  a  great  admirer  of  T/ie 
Duchess  of  Malfi,  and  thought 
the  dungeon  scene,  where  she 
takes  her  executioners  for  alle- 


gorical personages  of  torture 
and  murder,  or  some  such  grim 
personifications,  as  equal  to 
anything  in  Shakespeare, 

Although  one  of  the  greatest 
of  early  English  dramatists,  we 
know  very  little  about  Webster. 
So  scanty  is  our  information, 
that  his  biographer  and  editor, 
Mr.  Dyce,  confesses  that  he 
can  do  little  more  than  enume- 
rate his  works. 


BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were 
famous  dramatists  in  their  time. 
Dryden  tells  us  that  their  plays 
in  his  day  were  the  most 
pleasant  and  frequent  entertain- 
ments, two  of  them  being  acted 
through  the  year  for  one  of 
Shakespeare's  or  Jonson's  ;  and 
the  reason  he  assigns  is,  because 
there  is  a  certain  gaiety  in  their 
comedies,  and  a  pathos  in  their 
most  serious  plays,  which  suit 
generally  with  all  men's  humour. 
The  case,  however,  is  now 
reversed ;  for  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  are  not  acted  above 
once  for  fifty  times  that  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare  are  represented. 

Winstanley  relates  that  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  meeting  once 
at  a  tavern,  in  order  to  form 
a  rude  draught  of  a  tragedy, 
Fletcher  undertook  to  kill  the 
king ;  and  that  his  words  being 
overheard  by  a  waiter,  they 
were  seized,  and  charged  with 
high  treason ;  but  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  plot  was 
only  against  a  theatrical  king, 
the  affair  ended  in  mirth. 


JOHN  MILTON. 
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The  connection  between 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  was 
very  intimate,  and  it  would  ap- 
pear at  one  time  very  economical, 
Aubrey  informs  us  that  'there 
was  a  wonderful  similarity  of 
fancy  between  Mr.  Francis  Beau- 
mont and  Mr.  John  Fletcher, 
which  caused  that  dearness  of 
friendship  between  them.  Dr. 
John  Earle,  Bishop  of  Sarum, 
who  knew  them,  used  to  say 
that  Beaumont's  main  business 
was  to  correct  the  super-over- 
flowings of  Mr.  Fletcher's  wit. 
They  lived  together  on  the 
Bankside,  not  far  from  the 
playhouse,  both  bachelors,  had 
one  bench  of  the  house  be- 
tween them,  and  possessed 
cloaks  and  almost  all  other 
things  in  common.' 

EDMUND  WALLER. 

Edmund  Waller  commenced 
his  poetical  life  early,  and  re- 
tained his  inventive  faculties  to 
a  good  old  age.  In  his  i8th 
year  he  wrote  the  poem  entitled 
Frince  Arthur'' s  Escape  at  St. 
Afidero,  a  piece  which  justifies 
the  remark  that  he  attained  by 
a  felicity  like  instinct  a  style 
which  perhaps  will  never  be 
obsolete,  and  that  were  we  to 
judge  only  by  the  wording,  we 
could  not  know  what  he  com- 
posed at  twenty,  and  what  at 
that  period  when  '  he  for  age 
could  neither  read  nor  write.' 

Waller  became  much  attached 
to  Lady  Dorothea  Sidney,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  and  courted  her  by  all 


the  poetry  in  which  Saccharissa 
is  celebrated.  He  describes  her 
as  a  subhme,  predominating 
beauty,  of  lofty  charms  and 
imperious  influence,  on  whom 
he  looks  with  amazement  rather 
than  fondness;  whose  chains  he 
wishes,  though  in  vain,  to  break; 
and  whose  presence  is  wine  that 
inflames  to  madness.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  this  high-born 
dame  gave  wit  no  opportunity 
of  boasting  its  influence ;  she 
was  not  to  be  subdued  by  the 
powers  of  verse,  but  rejected 
his  addresses,  and  married  the 
Earl  of  Sutherland.  In  her  old 
age,  meeting  with  Waller,  she 
asked  him  when  he  would  again 
write  such  verses  upon  her. 
'When you  are  as  young,  madam,' 
said  he,  '  and  as  handsome  as 
you  then  were.' 

JOHN  MILTON. 

Far  above  all  poets  of  his 
own  age,  and  in  learning,  sub- 
limity, and  invention  without 
an  equal  in  the  whole  range  of 
English  literature,  stands  John 
Milton.  He  was  born  in  Lon- 
don on  the  9th  of  December 
1608.  In  youth  he  was  a  hard 
student,  and  devoted  his  time 
most  assiduously  to  classical 
literature.  A  remark  of  his  has 
been  often  quoted,  that  he  'cared 
not  how  late  he  came  into  life, 
only  that  he  came  fit.'  That 
he  beheved  himself  destined  to 
become  of  note  appears  from 
his  own  words  : — 

'  By  labour  and  intense  study 
(which  I  take  to  be  my  portion 
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in  this  life),  joined  with  the 
strong  propensity  of  nature,  I 
might  perhaps  leave  something 
to  after-times,  as  they  should 
not  willingly  let  it  die.' 

The  idea  of  his  unequalled 
poem  of  Paradise  Lost  was  pro- 
bably conceived  as  early  as 
1642,  but  it  was  not  pubhshed 
till  about  twenty-five  years  after 
that  date.  When  it  was  written, 
the  British  press  was  subject  to 
a  censorship,  and  he  experienced 
some  difficulty  in  getting  it 
licensed,  the  sapient  gentleman 
who  then  possessed  the  power 
of  rejecting  or  sanctioning  any 
works  submitted  to  him  imagin- 
ing that  in  the  noble  simile  of 
the  sun  in  an  eclipse  he  dis- 
covered treason.  It  was,  how- 
ever, licensed,  and  sold  to 
Samuel  Simmons,  a  bookseller, 
for  an  immediate  payment  of 
;^5,  with  a  condition  that  on 
1300  copies  being  sold  the 
author  should  receive  ;,^5  more, 
and  the  same  for  the  second  and 
third  editions.  In  two  years 
the  sale  of  the  poem  gave  the 
poet  a  right  to  his  second  pay- 
ment, the  receipt  for  which  was 
signed  April  26,  1669.  The 
second  edition  was  printed  in 
1674,  but  the  author  did  not 
live  to  receive  the  stipulated 
payment ;  the  third  edition  was 
published  in  1678,  when  the 
copyright  devolving  on  Milton's 
widow,  she  agreed  with  Simmons 
to  receive  ^8  for  it;  so  that 
;^i8  was  the  sum  total  paid 
for  the  best  poem  of  the  first  of 
British  poets. 

'  Undoubtedly/  says  Dryden, 


'  Paradise  Lost  is  one  of  the 
greatest,  most  noble,  and  most 
sublime  poems  which  this  age 
or  nation  has  produced.'  As  a 
contrast  to  this  criticism,  take 
one  by  Milton's  contemporary, 
Waller  :— 

'  The  old  blind  schoolmaster,' 
said  Waller,  '  hath  pubhshed  a 
tedious  poem  on  the  Fall  of 
Man.  If  its  length  be  not  con- 
sidered as  merit,  it  hath  no  other.' 
Such  is  the  diversity  of  taste, 
or  rather,  perhaps  we  should 
say,  such  is  the  carelessness 
with  which  opinions  are  some- 
times pronounced  by  those  who 
ought  to  know  better. 

BUTLER. 

'  In  the  mist  of  obscurity,'  says 
Johnson,  '  passed  the  life  of 
Butler,  a  man  whose  name  can 
only  perish  with  his  language. 
The  mode  and  place  of  his 
education  are  unknown ;  the 
events  of  his  life  are  variously 
related;  and  all  that  can  be  told 
with  certainty  is,  that  he  was 
poor.' 

No  composition  abounds  so 
much  as  Hudibras  in  strokes  of 
just  and  inimitable  wit ;  yet 
there  are  many  performances 
which  give  us  great,  or  greater 
entertainment  on  the  whole 
perusal.  The  allusions  in  Butler 
are  often  dark  and  far-fetched; 
and  though  scarcely  any  author 
was  ever  able  to  express  his 
thoughts  in  so  few  words,  he 
often  employs  too  many  thoughts 
on  one  subject,  and  thereby  be- 
comes prolix  after   an   unusual 
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manner.  It  is  surprising  how- 
much  erudition  Butler  has  in- 
troduced with  so  good  a  grace, 
into  a  work  of  pleasantry  and 
humour.  Hudibras  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  learned  com- 
positions to  be  found  in  any 
language. 

It  is  said  that  Butler's  friend 
and  patron,  Mr.  Longueville, 
supported  him  for  some  time, 
and  that  but  for  this  assistance 
he  must  literally  have  starved. 
His  admired  poem  justified  him 
in  forming  great  expectations ; 
it  was  read  by  the  king,  studied 
by  the  courtiers,  and  univer- 
sally admired  by  the  royalists ; 
yet  the  author  lived  in  ob- 
scurity, died  in  want,  and  sixty 
years  after  his  death  was  re- 
warded with  a  monument  and 
an  epitaph  by  a  Lord  Mayor 
of  London. 

Mr.  Wycherley  often  repre- 
sented to  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham how  well  Butler  de- 
served of  the  royal  family  by 
writing  Hzidibras,  and  that  it 
was  a  disgrace  to  the  court 
that  a  person  of  his  loyalty 
and  genius  should  remain  in 
obscurity,  and  suffer  the  wants 
which  he  did.  The  duke  pro- 
mised to  recommend  Butler  to 
his  Majesty;  and  Wycherley, 
in  hopes  to  keep  him  steady  to 
his  word,  prevailed  on  his  Grace 
to  fix  a  day  when  he  might  in- 
troduce the  modest  and  unfor- 
tunate poet  to  his  new  patron. 
The  place  of  meeting  was  agreed 
to  be  'The  Roebuck.'  Mr. 
Butler  and  his  friend  attended 
punctually;    the    duke  joined 


them,  when  unluckily  the  door 
of  the  room  being  open,  his 
Grace  observed  one  of  his  ac- 
quaintance pass  by  with  two 
ladies,  on  which  he  immediately 
quitted  his  engagement,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  day  of  his 
death  poor  Butler  never  found 
the  least  benefit  from  his  pro- 
mise. It  is  probable  that  it 
was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
indignant  poet  expressed  him- 
self in  the  following  lines,  which 
are  extracted  from  a  poem 
entitled  Hiidibras  at  Court, 
printed  in  some  editions  of  his 
Remains : — 

'  For  my  part,  I  a  court  despise. 

Where  none  Ijut and  villains  rise ; 

Nor  will  I  on  the  man  depend, 
I  see  ungrateful  to  his  friend  : 
I'll  to  my  hut  in  peace  retire, 
And  there  myself,  myself  unsquire, 
Laugh  at  the  knaves  and  fools  of  state, 
And  live  wiihout  their  love  or  hate  ; 
But  you  to  go  or  stay  are  free, 
Just  as  the and  you  agree. ' 

In  Dr.  Birch's  collection  of 
Mss.  in  the  British  Museum, 
No.  4293,  there  is  an  original 
vvarrant  of  King  Charles  the 
Second  respecting  the  printing 
of  Hudibras,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  : — 

'  Charles  R. 
'  Our  will  and  pleasure  is,  and 
wee  do  hereby  strictly  charge 
and  command,  that  no  printer, 
bookseller,  stationer,  or  other 
person  whatsoever,  within  our 
kingdomes  of  England  or  Ire- 
land, do  print,  reprint,  utter,  or 
sell,  or  cause  to  be  printed,  re- 
printed, utter'd,  or  sold,  a  book 
or  poem  called  Hudibras,  or  any 
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part  thereof  (without  the  con- 
sent and  approbation  of  Samuel 
Boteler,  Esq.,  or  his  assignes), 
as  they,  and  every  of  them,  will 
answer  the  contrary  at  their 
perills. 

Given  at  our  court  at  White- 
hall, the  tenth  day  of  September, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God 
1677,  and  in  the  29th  year  of 
our  reign. 

By  his  Majesty's  command. 
J.  Berkenhead. 

COWLEY. 

Cowley,  losing  his  father  at 
an  early  age,  was  left  to  the 
care  of  his  mother.  In  the  win- 
dow of  their  apartment  lay 
Spenser's  Faerie  Queen,  in  which 
he  very  early  took  delight  to 
read,  till,  by  feeling  the  charms 
of  verse,  he  became,  as  he  relates, 
irrecoverably  a  poet.  'Such,' 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  *  are  accidents 
which,  sometimes  remembered, 
and  perhaps  sometimes  forgotten, 
produce  that  particular  designa- 
tion of  mind,  and  propensity 
for  some  certain  science  or  em- 
ployment, which  is  commonly 
called  genius.'  Cowley  might 
be  said  to  'Hsp  in  numbers,' 
and  gave  such  early  proofs,  not 
only  of  powers  of  language,  but 
of  comprehension  of  things,  as 
to  more  tardy  minds  seem 
scarcely  credible.  When  only 
in  his  thirteenth  year,  a  volume 
of  his  poems  was  printed,  con- 
taining, with  other  poetical  com- 
positions, The  Tragical  History 
of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  written 
when  he  was  ten  years  old,  and 


Constafitia  and  Philetiis,  written 
two  years  after;  and  while 
still  at  school,  he  produced  a 
comedy  of  a  pastoral  kind,  called 
Lov^s  Riddle,  though  it  was  not 
published  till  he  had  been  some 
time  at  Cambridge. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
1667,  Cowley  certainly  ranked 
as  the  first  poet  in  England, 
though  the  Comus  of  Milton  and 
some  of  his  exquisite  minor 
poems  had  been  published  nearly 
thirty  years  before.  Even  now 
he  deserves  a  considerable  rank. 


JOHN  DRYDEN. 

Dryden,  the  celebrated  Eng- 
lish poet,  was  born  in  163 1.  His 
first  poem  that  attracted  notice 
was  his  stanzas  on  Cromwell's 
death.  He  had  worldly  wisdom 
enough  to  betake  himself  to  a 
profitable  department  of  poetry, 
and  to  write  for  many  years  for 
the  stage. 

In  1668  he  succeeded  Dave- 
nant  as  Poet  Laureate. 

'  Dryden,'  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
'wrote  and  professed  to  write 
merelyfor  the  people  ;  and  when 
he  pleased  others,  he  contented 
himself.  He  spent  no  time  in 
struggles  to  rouse  latent  powers  ; 
he  never  attempted  to  make 
that  better  which  was  already 
good,  nor  often  to  mend  what 
he  must  have  known  to  be  faulty. 
He  wrote,  as  he  tells  us,  with 
very  little  consideration ;  when 
occasion  or  necessity  called 
upon  him,  he  poured  out  what 
the  present  moment  happened 
to  supply,  and  when  once  it  had 
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passed  the  press,  ejected  it  from 
his  mind ;  for  when  he  had  no 
pecuniary  interest,  he  had  no 
further  sohcitude.' 

It  has  been  justly  remarked 
by  Congreve,  that  'Dryden's 
parts  did  not  decUne  with  his 
years,  but  that  he  was  an  im- 
proving writer  to  the  last,  even 
to  near  seventy  years  of  age, 
improving  even  in  fire  and  im- 
agination, as  well  as  in  judg- 
ment :  witness  his  Ode  on  St. 
Cecilia's  Day,  and  his  Fables, 
his  latest  performances.'  How 
much  the  more  lamentable  is  it, 
then,  to  reflect  that  to  the  very 
last  this  great  man  was  never 
without  the  necessity  of  trusting 
to  his  pen  for  his  daily  bread ! 
He  was  scarcely  relieved  from 
one  heavy  task  when  he  was 
compelled  to  hasten  to  another ; 
and  when  he  had  reached  his 
grand  climacteric,  he  found  the 
occasion  for  exertion  rendered 
still  stronger  than  ever,  by  a 
domestic  circumstance — the  re- 
turn of  his  eldest  son,  Charles, 
in  ill-health,  from  Italy.  In  a 
letter  to  his  bookseller,  he  pa- 
thetically says,  '  If  it  please  God 
that  /  must  die  of  over- study,  I 
cannot  spend  my  life  better  than 
in  preserving  his.'  It  was  about 
this  time,  when,  as  he  says  in 
the  dedication  of  his  Virgil  to 
Lord  Clifford,  there  was  but  the 
'wretched  remainder  of  a  sickly 
age  left  to  him,'  he  contracted 
to  supply  Tonson  the  book- 
seller with  10,000  verses  at 
sixpence  a  line,  and  threw  in 
the  Epistle  to  his  Cousin  and 
the   celebrated    Ode   to   Music 


to  complete  the    full    number 
of  lines  stipulated. 

WILLIAM  WYCHERLEY. 

William  Wycherley  was  a 
dramatic  writer  and  man  of 
fashion  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  He  was  born  in  1640  at 
Cleve  in  Shropshire,  and  in  time 
became  a  student  of  the  law. 
Having  a  taste,  however,  for 
poetry  and  the  drama,  he  drifted 
towards  the  stage,  and  came 
into  notice  as  the  author  of 
Love  in  a  Wood,  a  comedy  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  merit. 
His  most  successful  piece  was 
The  Plain  Dealer. 

Wycherley  had  such  a  bad 
memory,  that  the  same  chain  of 
thoughts  would  return  to  his 
mind  at  the  distance  of  two  or 
three  years,  without  his  remem- 
bering that  it  had  been  there 
before.  Thus,  perhaps,  he  would 
write  one  year  an  encomium  on 
avarice,  and  a  year  or  two  after 
in  dispraise  of  liberality ;  and  in 
both  the  words  only  would  dif- 
fer, but  the  thoughts  be  as  much 
alike  as  two  medals  of  different 
metals  out  of  the  same  mould. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  James 
n.,  that  he  was  so  much  pleased 
with  Wycherley's  comedy  of  The 
Plain  Dealer  that  he  released 
him  from  prison,  where  he  had 
been  confined  seven  years,  by 
paying  his  debts,  and  settled  on 
him  a  pension  of  ;^2oo  a  year. 
His  Majesty  afterwards  gave 
him  a  proof  of  esteem,  which 
perhaps  never  any  sovereign 
prince  before  had  given  to  an 
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author  who  was  only  a  private 
gentleman.  Wycherley  hap- 
pened to  fall  sick  of  a  fever  at 
his  lodgings  in  Bow  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  when  the  king 
did  him  the  honour  to  visit  him, 
and  finding  his  body  much 
weakened,  his  spirits  miserably 
shattered,  and  his  memory  al- 
mosttotallygone,he  commanded 
him,  as  soon  as  he  should  be 
able  to  take  a  journey,  to  go  to 
the  south  of  France,  believing 
that  the  air  of  Montpelier  could 
contribute  as  much  as  anything 
to  restore  him  ;  and  assured  him 
at  the  same  time  that  he  would 
order  him  ^Z'^o  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  journey.  Wy- 
cherley accordingly  went  into 
France,  and  having  spent  the 
winter  there,  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  the  spring,  entirely  re- 
stored to  his  former  vigour,  both 
of  body  and  mind. 

Wycherley  being  subsequently 
at  Tunbridge  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,  was  walking  one  day 
on  the  Wells  Walk  with  his 
friend  Mr.  Fairbeard,  of  Gray's 
Inn,  and  just  as  he  came  up  to 
a  bookseller's  shop,  the  Count&ss 
of  Drogheda,  a  young  widow, 
rich,  noble,  and  beautiful,  came 
to  the  bookseller,  and  inquired  for 
The  Plain  Dealer.  '  Madam,' 
says  Mr.  Fairbeard,  '  since  you 
are  for  the  Plain  Dealer,  there 
he  is  for  you,'  pushing  Wycher- 
ley towards  her.  'Yes,'  says 
Wycherley,  'this  lady  can  bear 
plain  dealing;  for  she  appears 
to  be  so  accomplished,  that  what 
would  be  compliment  said  to 
others  would  be  plain  dealing 


spoken  to  her.'  '  No,  truly,  sir,' 
said  the  countess,  '  I  am  not 
without  my  faults,  any  more 
than  the  rest  of  my  sex ;  and 
yet  I  love  plain  dealing,  and 
am  never  more  fond  of  it  than 
when  it  tells  me  of  them.' 
'Then,  madam,'  says  Mr.  Fair- 
beard, 'you  and  the  Plain 
Dealer  seem  designed  by  Heaven 
for  each  other.'  In  short,  Wy- 
cherley walked  away  with  the 
countess,  waited  upon  her  home, 
visited  her  daily  while  she  was 
at  Tunbridge,  and  afterwards 
when  she  went  to  London, 
where,  in  a  little  time,  a  mar- 
riage was  concluded  between 
them. 

The  marriage  was  not  suc- 
cessful in  proportion  to  the  in- 
terest and  originality  of  the 
wooing.  The  lady  proved  in- 
curably jealous,  and  Wycherley 
had  rather  a  hard  time  of  it. 
When  she  died,  she  was  so  good 
as  leave  him  her  fortune.  But 
his  title  to  it  was  disputed ;  the 
law  expenses  produced  embar- 
rassment, and  he  was  arrested, 
and  remained  in  confinement 
for  seven  years.  Poor  Wycher- 
ley's  marriage  was  not  one  of 
his  great  triumphs. 

WILLIAM  CONGREVE. 

The  comedy  of  The  Old  Bache- 
lor was  Congreve's  first  intro- 
duction to  the  stage.  Dryden, 
to  whom  the  author  was  recom- 
mended by  Southern,  was  pleased 
to  say  of  it,  '  that  he  never  saw 
such  a  first  play  in  his  life,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have 
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it  miscarryfor  a  few  things,  which 
proceeded  not  from  the  author's 
want  of  genius  or  art,  but  from 
his  not  being  acquainted  with 
the  stage  and  the  town.'  Dryden 
revised  and  corrected  it,  and  it 
was  acted  in  1693.  The  pro- 
logue intended  to  be  spoken 
was  written  by  Lord  Falkland  : 
the  play  was  admirably  per- 
formed, and  received  with  such 
general  applause,  that  Congreve 
was  thenceforth  considered  as 
the  prop  of  the  declining  stage, 
and  as  the  rising  genius  in  dra- 
matic poetry.  It  was  this  play, 
and  the  very  singular  success 
which  attended  it  upon  the  stage, 
and  after  it  came  from  the  press, 
that  recommended  its  author  to 
the  patronage  of  Lord  Halifax, 
who,  being  desirous  to  place  so 
eminent  a  wit  in  a  state  of  ease 
and  tranquillity,  made  him  im- 
mediately one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  licensing  hackney 
coaches,  which  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  place  in  the  Pipe 
Office,  the  office  of  a  commis- 
sioner of  wine  licences,  and  the 
secretaryship  of  Jamaica,  the 
whole  yielding  upwards  of 
^1200  per  annum. 

Voltaire  says  of  Congreve : 
'  He  raised  the  glory  of  comedy 
to  a  greater  height  than  any 
English  writer  before  or  since 
his  time.  He  wrote  only  a  few 
plays,  but  they  are  excellent  in 
their  kind.  He  was  infirm,'  he 
adds,  'and  come  to  the  verge 
of  life,  when  I  knew  him.  Mr. 
Congreve  had  one  defect,  which 
was  his  entertaining  too  mean 
an  idea  of  his  first  profession. 


that  of  a  writer,  though  it  was 
to  this  that  he  owed  his  fame 
and  fortune.  He  spoke  of  his 
works  as  of  trifles  that  were  be- 
neath him,  and  hinted  to  me  in 
our  first  conversation  that  I 
should  visit  him  upon  no  other 
footing  than  that  of  a  gentleman 
who  led  a  life  of  plainness  and 
simplicity.  I  answered,  that  had 
he  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
a  mere  gentleman,  I  should 
never  have  come  to  see  him, 
and  I  was  very  much  disgusted 
at  so  unseasonable  a  piece  of 
vanity.'  Dennis,  speaking  of 
Congreve's  resolution  not  to 
write  plays  after  Jeremy  Collier's 
attack,  says  '  he  quitted  the 
stage  early,  and  comedy  left  it 
with  him.' 


JOSEPH  ADDISON. 

To  speak  of  Addison  as  a 
poet,  the  Tragedy  of  Cato  is 
unquestionably  the  noblest  pro- 
duction of  his  genius,  although 
it  is  rather  a  poem  in  dialogue 
than  a  drama ;  rather  a  succes- 
sion of  just  sentiments  in  elegant 
language,  than  a  representation 
of  natural  affections,  or  of  any 
state  probable  or  possible  in 
human  life.  He  planned  the 
tragedy  during  his  travels,  and 
wrote  the  first  four  acts  many 
years  before  it  was  produced. 
These  were  shown  to  such  as 
were  likely  to  spread  their  ad- 
miration, although  it  was  much 
doubted  that  he  would  ever 
have  sufficient  courage  to  expose 
it  to  the  criticism  of  a  British 
audience. 
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The  time,  however,  arrived 
when  those  who  affected  to 
think  liberty  in  danger  imagined 
that  a  play  might  preserve  it, 
and  Addison  was  importuned 
in  the  name  of  the  tutelary 
deities  of  Britain  to  show  his 
courage  and  zeal  by  finishing 
his  design.  To  resume  his  work, 
he  seemed  perversely  and  un- 
accountably unwilling ;  he  at 
length  wrote  the  fifth  act,  like  a 
task  performed  with  reluctance, 
and  hurried  to  its  conclusion. 

Dennis  attacked  the  tragedy 
with  great  severity,  and  charged 
him  with  raising  prejudices  in 
his  favour,  by  false  positions  of 
preparatory  criticism,  and  with 
poisoning  the  town  by  contra- 
dicting in  the  Spectator  the 
established  rules  of  poetical  jus- 
tice :  because  his  own  hero,  with 
all  his  virtues,  was  to  fall  before 
a  tyrant.  The  fact  is  certain ; 
the  motives  may  be  guessed. 

At  length  'the  great,  the 
important  day,'  when  Addison 
was  to  stand  the  hazard  of  the 
theatre,  arrived.  That  there 
might,  however,  be  as  little 
hazard  as  possible,  Steele  under- 
took to  pack  an  audience. 
'  This,'  says  Pope,  '  had  been 
tried  for  the  first  time  in  favour 
oi  \hQ  Dislrcst  Mother,  and  was 
now  with  more  efficacy  practised 
for  Cato.'  The  danger  was 
soon  over;  the  whole  nation 
was  at  that  time  on  fire  with 
faction.  The  Whigs  applauded 
every  line  in  which  liberty  was 
mentioned  as  a  satire  on  the 
Tories ;  and  the  Tories  echoed 
every  cheer,  to  show   that   the 


satire  was  not  felt.  Bolingbroke 
called  Booth  to  his  box,  and 
gave  him  fifty  guineas  for  de- 
fending the  cause  of  liberty  so 
well  against  a  perpetual  dictator. 
The  play,  thus  supported  by  the 
emulation  of  factious  praise, 
was  acted  night  after  night  for  a 
longer  time  than  the  public  had 
allowed  to  any  preceding  drama, 
and  the  author  wandered  through 
the  whole  exhibition  behind  the 
scenes,  with  restless  and  unap- 
peasable solicitude. 

HENRY  CAREY. 

The  most  successful  of  the 
writers  of  ballads  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  Henry  Carey,  an  English 
musician  and  poet,  who  died  by 
his  own  hand  in  1743.  His 
productions  were  often  deserving 
of  high  praise :  one  of  them, 
Sally  in  our  Alley,  was  extolled 
by  Addison  for  its  words,  and 
by  Geminiani  for  its  music. 

This  most  celebrated  of 
Carey's  songs  had  an  interesting 
origin :  '  The  occasion  of  this 
ballad,'  says  Carey  in  the  argu- 
ment prefixed  to  it,  was  as 
follows  :  —  A  shoemaker  ap- 
prentice, making  holiday  with 
his  sweetheart,  treated  her  with 
a  sight  of  Bedlam,  the  puppet 
shows,  the  flying  chairs  (ups- 
and-downs),  and  all  the  elegan- 
cies of  Moorfields ;  and  from 
these  proceeding  to  the  Farthing 
Pye-house,  he  gave  her  a  colla- 
tion of  buns,  cheesecakes,  stuffed 
beef,  and  bottled  ale,'  through 
all    which    scenes    our   author 
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dodged  them.  Charmed  with 
the  simpHcity  of  their  courtship, 
he  drew  his  httle  sketch  of 
Sally  in  our  Alley. 

'Poor  Carey,'  says  Mr. 
Disraeh,  'the  delight  of  the 
muses,  and  dehghting  with  the 
muses,  experienced  all  their 
trials  and  all  their  treacheries. 
It  had  been  better  for  him,  as 
he  once  sung  in  The  Pocfs 
Resentment,  to  have  been  sin- 
cere while  he  put  the  rhymes  to 
these  lines  : 

"  Far,  far  away,  then  chase  the  harlot 
muse, 

Nor  let  her  thus  thy  noon  of  life  abuse; 

Mix  with  the  common  crowd,  un- 
heard, unseen ; 

And  if  again  thou  tempt'st  the  vulgar 
praise, 

May'st  thou  be  crown'd  with  birch 
instead  of  bays  !  " 

'At  the  time  that  this  poet 
could  neither  walk  the  streets 
nor  be  seated  at  the  convivial 
board  without  listening  to  his 
own  songs  and  his  own  music, — 
for,  in  truth,  the  whole  nation 
was  echoing  his  verse,  and 
crowded  theatres  were  clapping 
to  his  wit  and  humour, — while 
this  very  man  himself,  urged 
by  his  strong  humanity,  had 
founded  a  "  Fund  for  decayed 
Musicians,"  at  this  moment  was 
poor  Carey  himself  so  broken- 
hearted, and  his  own  comforts 
so  utterly  neglected,  that  in 
despair,  not  waiting  for  nature 
to  relieve  him  from  the  burden 
of  existence,  he  laid  violent 
hands  on  himself,  and  when 
found  dead,  had  only  a  penny 
in  his  pocket !  Such  was  the 
fate  of  the  author  of  some  of 


the  most  popular  ballads  in  our 
language  !' 

Carey  was  also  the  writer  of 
several  burlesques,  and  other 
dramatic  pieces,  highly  popular 
in  their  day. 

ISAAC  WATTS. 

For  Dr.  Watts  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery has  claimed  the  honour 
of  being  almost  the  inventor  of 
hymns  in  our  language,  and  the 
claim  is  not  extravagant.  It 
was  in  1707  that  he  committed 
to  the  press  his  Hymns  and 
Spiritual  Songs.  For  the  copy- 
right Mr.  Lawrence  the  pub- 
lisher gave  him  ten  pounds;  and 
in  less  than  ten  years  six  editions 
had  been  sold.  He  then  brought 
out  what  he  deemed  a  more  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  cause 
of  public  worship.  The  Psalms 
of  David  imitated  in  the  Language 
of  the  Netu  Testament,  which  he 
hoped  would  escape  some  of 
the  objections  urged  against  his 
hymns.  Their  texture  was  the 
language  of  inspiration ;  and 
they  chiefly  differed  from  the 
Hebrew  Psalter  by  introducing 
'the  name  of  Jesus'  in  those 
passages  which  refer  to  the 
Messiah. 

'  Since  the  publication  of  the 
first  of  these  volumes,'  says  Dr. 
Hamilton,  writing  in  1858,  'a 
century  and  a  half  has  passed 
away,  and  only  twelve  years 
fewer  since  the  publication  of 
the  second ;  yet  nothing  has 
appeared  to  dim  their  lustre — - 
as  yet,  nothing  threatens  to 
supersede    them.      With    their 
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doctrinal  fulness,  their  sacred  fer- 
vour, their  lyric  grandeur,  they 
stand  alone, — by  dint  of  native 
sovereignty  overtopping  all  their 
fellows.  In  particular  features 
they  may  be  occasionally  sur- 
passed. With  his  gushes  ot 
heart-sprung  tenderness,  and  his 
exquisite  execution  amidst  the 
sacred  choir  of  Britain,  the  night- 
ingale would  represent  the  bard 
of  Olney,  with  his  melody  filling 
all  the  ethereal  vault,  and  then  in 
its  abrupt  conclusion  leaving  long 
silence  in  the  expectant  firma- 
ment :  in  the  soaring  grace  and 
sudden  close  of  Toplady  there 
is  what  reminds  us  of  "  the  lark 
singing  at  heaven's  gate ; "  and 
when  he  "claps  his  wings  of  fire," 
there  are  empyrean  heights  to 
which  Charles  Wesley  can  ascend, 
defying  aught  to  follow.  But 
"they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord 
shall  mount  up  with  wings  as 
eagles."  Visiting  every  pinnacle 
of  revealed  theology,  and  carry- 
ing up  into  the  sunlight  all  the 
varieties  of  Christian  experience, 
there  is  hardly  a  topic  which 
exercises  the  understanding  or 
the  heart  of  the  believer  to 
which  Isaac  Watts  has  not  given 
a  devotional  aspect,  and  which 
he  has  not  wedded  to  immortal 
numbers.' 

Of  no  uninspired  composi- 
tions has  the  acceptance  been 
so  signal.  They  are  naturalized 
through  all  the  Anglo-Saxon 
world,  and  next  to  Scripture 
itself  are  the  great  vehicle  of 
pious  thought  and  feeling.  So 
naturalized  in  the  common  mind 
of  Christendom  is  the  language 


of  Watts,  that,  were  all  copies  of 
his  hymn-book  to  perish,  pro- 
bably half  the  stanzas  could  be 
recovered  from  quotations  in 
printed  sermons,  and  in  the 
pages  of  Christian  biography. 

It  was  so  natural  for  Dr.  Watts, 
when  a  child,  to  speak  in  rhyme, 
that  even  at  the  very  time  he 
wished  to  avoid  it  he  could  not. 
His  father  was  displeased  at  this 
propensity,  and  threatened  to 
whip  him  if  he  did  not  leave  off 
making  verses.  One  day,  when 
he  was  about  to  put  his  threat  in 
execution,  the  child  burst  out 
into  tears,  and  on  his  knees  said, 

'  Pray,  father,  do  some  pity  take, 
And  I  will  no  more  verses  make. ' 

Dr.  Watts  was  remarkable 
for  his  vivacity  in  conversation, 
although  he  was  never  forward 
in  the  display  of  it.  Being  one 
day  in  a  coffeeroom  with  some  . 
friends,  he  overheard  a  gentle- 
man say,  '  AVhat !  is  that  the 
great  Dr.  Watts  ? '  The  doctor, 
who  was  of  low  stature,  turned 
suddenly  round,  and  with  great 
good  humour  repeated  a  verse 
from  one  of  his  lyric  poems, 
which  produced  a  silent  admira- 
tion of  his  modesty  and  talents : 

'  Were  I  so  tall  to  reach  the  pole, 

Or  mete  the  ocean  with  my  span, 
I  must  be  measm-ed  by  my  soul  : 
The  mind's  the  standard  of  the 
man. ' 


ALLAN   RAjMSAY. 

The  first  of  modern  Scotch 
poets  was  Allan  Ramsay.  It 
is  enough  to  mention  that  he 
was  born  at  Leadhills  in   1685, 
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served  an  apprenticeship  in 
Edinburgh  to  a  wig-maker,  and 
afterwards  ostablished  himself  as 
a  bookseller  in  that  city.  In 
17  2 1  he  published  a  quarto 
volume  of  his  poems.  It  was 
so  well  received,  that  he  was 
encouraged  to  print  another  in 
1728.  The  principal  piece  in 
the  last-named  collection  was 
The  Gentle  Shepherd,  a  pastoral 
with  which  Allan  Ramsay's  name 
will  ever  be  honourably  con- 
nected. Ramsay's  productions 
rendered  him  in  the  highest  de- 
gree popular,  and  while  he  ac- 
quired fame  by  his  talents,  he 
amassed  a  fortune  by  his  trade  : 
his  acquaintance  was  courted  by 
many  distinguished  persons,  and 
his  shop  became  the  common 
resort  of  the  literary  characters 
and  wits  of  Edinburgh. 

The  circumstances  connected 
with  the  first  performance  of  21ie 
Gentle  Shepherd  are  worth  relat- 
ing. A  printer  in  Edinburgh,  of 
the  name  of  Robert  Drummond, 
who  had  been  employed  to  print 
one  of  the  editions  of  The  Gentle 
Shepherd,  'was  imprisoned  and 
deprived  of  the  privileges  of  a 
freeman  for  a  year,'  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  published 
a  satirical  poem  containing  a 
smart  attack  on  the  Provost  of 
Edinburgh.  The  consequence 
of  this  was,  that  his  printing- 
ofhce  was  shut  up,  and  his  work- 
men, of  whom  he  had  employed 
a  considerable  number,  were 
thrown  idle  upon  the  town. 

Among  the  works  which 
Drummond  had  most  recently 
printed  was  the  edition  of  The 


Gentle  Shepherd.  While  it  was 
passing  through  the  hands  of  the 
compositors,  they  had  committed 
to  memory  some  of  its  most 
striking  scenes,  which  they  used 
to  take  pleasure  in  reciting  among 
themselves  ;  and  now  that  they 
were  deprived  of  employment 
by  the  ruin  of  their  master,  the 
idea  happily  struck  them  of  at- 
tempting a  public  representation 
of  the  comedy  for  their  common 
benefit.  The  manager  of  the 
theatre,  then  situated  in  the 
Canongate,  readily  agreed  to 
give  them  the  use  of  his  stage  ; 
and  the  great  body  of  the  public, 
comprehending  especially  the 
middling  and  lower  classes, 
hitherto  the  most  adverse  to 
theatrical  representations,  were 
induced  from  compassion  for 
the  fate  of  Drummond  and  his 
men,  the  victims  of  power,  to 
suspend  their  prejudices  for  a 
moment,  and  to  regard  their 
humble  attempt  with  that  silent 
acquiescence,  which,  by  leaving 
the  young  and  gay-hearted  to 
follow  their  inclinations,  had  all 
the  effect  of  a  more  open  en- 
couragement. 

On  the  first  performance  of 
the  opera,  the  house  was  crowded 
in  every  part;  and  it  was  re- 
peated on  several  successive 
nights  to  such  numerous  audi- 
ences, that  tiers  of  benches  were 
erected  upon  the  stage  to  ac- 
commodate the  overflow. 

ALEXANDER  POPE. 

*To  Alexander  Pope,'  says 
Warton,  '  English  poesy  and  th^ 
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English  language  are  everlast- 
ingly indebted.'  He  was  born 
in  London  on  the  2 2d  of  May 
1688.  At  a  very  early  period 
he  showed  the  greatest  fond- 
ness for  poetry :  he  says  ot 
himself — 

'  I  lisped  in  numbers,  and  the  numbers 

came.' 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate 
all  his  celebrated  writings.  The 
greatest,  as  well  as  the  most 
profitable,  was  his  translation  of 
Homer.  He  issued  proposals 
for  the  translation  of  the  Iliad 
when  in  his  twenty-sixth  year. 
The  work  was  accomplished 
in  five  years,  and  the  profits 
received  by  Pope  amounted  to 
several  thousands  of  pounds. 
The  great  and  signal  merits 
of  the  translation  received  the 
warmest  eulogiums  from  the 
literary  world.  In  a  few  years 
after,  in  conjunction  with  Fenton 
and  Broome,  he  translated  the 
Odyssey. 

'  Pope,'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  'was 
not  content  to  satisfy;  he  desired 
to  excel :  he  did  not  court  the 
candour,  but  dared  the  judgment, 
of  his  readers ;  and  expecting 
no  indulgence  from  others,  he 
showed  none  to  himself  He 
examined  lines  and  words  with 
minute  and  punctilious  observa- 
tion, and  retouched  every  part 
with  indefatigable  diligence,  till 
he  had  left  nothing  to  be  for- 
given. 

'  For  this  reason  he  kept  his 
pieces  very  long  in  his  hand, 
while  he  considered  and  recon- 
sidered them,     Th?  only  poems 


which  can  be  supposed  to  have 
been  written  with  such  regard 
to  the  times  as  might  hasten 
their  publication,  were  the  two 
satires  of  Thirty-eight,  of  which 
Dodsley  told  me  that  they  were 
brought  to  him  by  the  author 
that  they  might  be  fairly  copied. 
"Almost  every  line,"  he  said, 
"  was  then  written  twice  over  ;  I 
gave  him  a  clean  manuscript, 
which  he  sent  some  time  after- 
wards to  me  for  the  press,  with 
almost  every  line  written  twice 
over  a  second  time." 

'  His  declaration  that  his  care 
for  his  works  ceased  at  their 
pubhcation  was  not  strictly 
true.  His  paternal  attention 
never  abandoned  them ;  what 
he  found  amiss  in  the  first  edi- 
tion he  silently  corrected  in 
those  that  followed.  He  appears 
to  have  revised  the  Iliad,  and 
freed  it  from  some  of  its  imper- 
fections ;  and  the  Essay  on  Criti- 
cism received  many  improve- 
ments after  its  first  appearance. 
It  will  seldom  be  found  that  he 
altered  without  adding  clearness, 
elegance,  and  vigour.' 

'Pope,'  says  an  able  \vriter, 
'is  the  incarnation  of  thehterary 
spirit.  He  is  the  most  com- 
plete representative  in  our  lan- 
guage of  the  intellectual  instincts 
which  find  their  natural  expres- 
sion in  pure  literature.  The 
complete  antithesis  to  that 
spirit  is  the  evil  principle  which 
Pope  attacks  as  dulness.  This 
false  goddess  is  the  literary 
Ahriman ;  and  Pope's  natural 
antipathies,  somewhat  exagge- 
rated by  his  personal  passion 
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and  weaknesses  to  extravagant 
proportions,  express  themselves 
fully  in  his  great  mock-epic. 
His  theories  may  be  expressed 
in  a  parody  of  Nelson's  immor- 
tal advice  to  his  midshipmen : 
"Be  an  honest  man,  and  hate 
dulness  as  you  do  the  devil." 
Dulness  generates  the  asphyxi- 
ating atmosphere,  in  which  no 
true  literature  can  thrive.  It 
oppresses  the  lungs,  and  irritates 
the  nerves  of  men  whose  keen, 
brilliant  intellects  mark  them  as 
the  natural  servants  of  litera- 
ture. Seen  from  this  point  of 
view,  there  is  an  honourable 
completeness  in  Pope's  career. 
Possibly  a  modern  subject  of 
literature  may,  without  paradox, 
express  a  certain  gratitude  to 
Pope  for  a  virtue  which  he 
would  certainly  be  glad  to  imi- 
tate. Pope  was  the  first  man 
who  made  an  independence  by 
literature.  First  and  last,  he 
seems  to  have  received  over 
_;2^8ooo  for  his  translation  of 
Homer,  a  sum  then  amply  suffi- 
cient to  enable  him  to  live  in 
comfort.  No  sum  at  all  com- 
parable to  this  was  ever  re- 
ceived by  a  poet  or  noveUst 
until  the  era  of  Scott  and  Byron. 
Now,  without  challenging  ad- 
miration for  Pope  on  the  simple 
ground  that  he  made  his  fortune, 
it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  this  feat  at 
the  time.  A  contemporary, 
who,  whatever  his  faults,  was  a 
still  more  brilliant  example  than 
Pope  of  the  purely  Hterary 
qualities,  suggests  a  curious 
parallel.     Voltaire,   as  he  tells 


us,  was  so  weary  of  the  humilia- 
tions that  dishonour  letters, 
that  to  stay  his  disgust,  he  re- 
solved to  make  "what scoundrels 
call  a  great  fortune."  Some  of 
Voltaire's  means  of  reaching 
this  end  appear  to  have  been 
more  questionable  than  Pope's. 
But  both  of  these  men  of  genius 
earlysecured  their  independence 
by  raising  themselves  perma- 
nently above  the  need  of 
writing  for  money.  The  use, 
too,  which  Pope  made  of  his 
fortune  was  thoroughly  honour- 
able. We  scarcely  give  due 
credit,  as  a  rule,  to  the  man 
who  has  the  rare  merit  of  dis- 
tinctly recognising  his  true  vo- 
cation in  life,  and  adhering  to 
it  with  unflinching  pertinacity. 
Probably  the  fact  that  such 
virtue  generally  brings  a  suffi- 
cient personal  reward  in  this 
world  seems  to  dispense  with 
the  necessity  of  additional  praise. 
But  call  it  a  virtuous  or  merely 
a  useful  quality,  we  must  at  least 
admit  that  it  is  the  necessary 
groundwork  of  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  career.  Pope  gained 
by  his  later  numbers  a  secure 
position,  and  used  his  position 
to  go  on  rhyming  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  He  never  failed  to  do 
his  very  best.  He  regarded 
the  wealth  which  he  had  earned 
as  a  retaining  fee,  not  as  a  dis- 
charge from  his  duties.  Com- 
paring him  with  his  contempo- 
raries, we  see  how  vast  was  his 
advantage.  Elevated  above 
Grub  Street,  he  had  no  tempta- 
tion to  manufacture  rubbish  or 
descend    to    actual    meanness, 
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like  poor  Defoe.  Independent 
of  patronage,  he  was  not  forced 
to  become  a  "tame  cat"  in 
the  house  of  a  duchess,  hke 
his  friend  Gay.  Standing  apart 
from  poHtics,  he  was  free  from 
those  disappointed  pangs  which 
contributed  to  the  embitterment 
of  the  later  years  of  Swift,  dying 
"like  a  poisoned  rat  in  a  hole." 
He  had  not,  hke  Bolingbroke, 
to  affect  a  philosophical  con- 
tempt for  the  game  in  which 
he  could  no  longer  take  a 
part ;  nor  was  he  even,  like 
Addison  and  Steele,  induced 
to  "  give  up  to  party  what  was 
meant  for  mankind."  He  was 
not  a  better  man  than  some  of 
these,  and  certainly  not  better 
than  Goldsmith  and  Johnson  in 
the  succeeding  generation.  Yet, 
when  we  think  of  the  amount  of 
good  intellect  that  ran  to  waste 
in  the  purlieus  of  Grub  Street, 
or  in  hunting  for  pensions  in 
ministerial  ante  -  chambers,  we 
feel  a  certain  gratitude  to  the 
one  literary  magnate  of  the 
century,  whose  devotion,  it  is 
true,  had  a  very  tangible  re- 
ward, but  whose  devotion  was 
yet  continuous,  and  free  from 
any  distractions  but  those  of  a 
constitutional  irritability.  Nay, 
if  we  compare  Pope  to  some  of 
the  later  writers  who  have  wrung 
still  princelier  rewards  from  for- 
tune, the  result  is  not  unfavour- 
able. If  poor  Scott  had  been 
as  true  to  his  calling,  his  life,  so 
far  superior  to  Pope's  in  most 
other  respects,  would  not  have 
presented  the  melancholy  con- 
trast of  genius  running  to  waste 


in  desperate  attempts  to  win 
money  at  the  cost  of  worthier 
fame.' 

JOHN   GAY. 

John  Gay  earned  for  him- 
self an  enduring  fame  when  he 
\vrote  The  Beggar's  Opera.  It 
was  published  in  1727,  and  was 
designed  to  ridicule  the  Italian 
Opera  and  satirize  the  court. 
He  offered  it  to  Rich,  the  ma- 
nager of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  ; 
and  such  was  its  great  popula- 
rity, that  it  was  humorously 
remarked  that  the  Opera  had 
made  Gay  rich,  and  Rich  gay. 

It  was  Dean  Swift  who  first 
suggested  to  Gay  the  idea  of 
The  Beggar's  Opera,  by  observ- 
ing what  an  odd  pretty  sort  of 
a  thing  a  Newgate  Pastoral 
might  make.  '  Gay,'  says  Mr. 
Pope,  '  was  inclined  to  try  at 
such  a  thing  for  some  time,  but 
afterwards  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  write  a  comedy  on  the 
same  plan.  This  was  what 
gave  rise  to  The  Beggar's  Opera. 
He  began  on  it,  and  when  first 
he  mentioned  it  to  Swift,  the 
doctor  did  not  much  like  the 
project.  As  he  carried  it  on, 
he  showed  what  he  wrote  to 
both  of  us;  and  we  now  and 
then  gave  a  correction,  or  a 
word  or  two  of  advice ;  but  it 
was  wholly  of  his  own  writing. 
When  it  was  done,  neither  of 
us  thought  it  would  succeed. 
We  showed  it  to  Congreve,  who, 
after  reading  it  over,  said  "it 
would  either  take  greatly  or  be 
damned  confoundedly."  We 
were  all  at  the  first  night  of  it. 
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in  great  uncertainty  of  the  event, 
till  we  were  very  much  encour- 
aged by  our  hearing  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  who  sat  in  the  next 
box  to  us,  say,  "  It  will  do — it 
must  do — I  see  it  in  the  eyes 
of  them."  This  was  a  good 
while  before  the  first  act  was 
over,  and  so  gave  us  ease  soon  ; 
for  that  duke  (besides  his  own 
good  taste)  has  as  particular  a 
knack  as  any  one  now  living  in 
discovering  the  taste  of  the 
public.  He  was  quite  right  in 
this,  as  usual ;  the  good  nature  of 
the  audience  appeared  stronger 
and  stronger  every  act,  and 
ended  in  a  clamour  of  applause.' 
During  Mr.  Colman's  man- 
agement of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  the  magistrates  of  Bow 
Street,  with  wondrous  regard 
for  the  public  morals,  wished  to 
suppress  T/ie  Beggar's  Opera, 
which  was  then,  as  now,  a  great 
favourite.  The  following  is  the 
correspondence  that  passed  on 
the  subject : — 

'  From  the  Magistrates  in  Bow 
Street. 
'The  magistrates  now  sitting 
in  Bow  Street  present  their 
compliments  to  Mr.  Colman, 
and  acquaint  him  that,  on  The 
Beggar's  Opera  being  given  out 
to  be  played  some  time  ago 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  they 
requested  the  managers  of  that 
theatre  not  to  exhibit  this  opera, 
deeming  it  productive  of  mis- 
chief to  society,  as  in  their 
opinion  it  most  undoubtedly  in- 
creased the  number  of  thieves ; 
and  that  the  managers  obligingly 


returned  for  answer,  that  for 
that  night  it  was  too  late  to  stop 
it,  but  that  for  the  future  they 
would  not  play  it  if  the  other 
house  did  not.  Under  these 
circumstances,  from  a  sense  of 
duty  and  the  principles  of  hu- 
manity, the  magistrates  make 
the  same  request  to  Mr.  Colman 
and  the  rest  of  the  managers  of 
his  Majesty's  Theatre  Royal, 
Covent  Garden,  the  same  opera 
being  advertised  to  be  played 
there  this  night. 

'  Bow  Street,  October  2^,  i7'J2i.' 

Answej'. 

'  Mr.  Colman  presents  his 
best  respects  to  the  magistrates, 
with  whose  note  he  has  been 
just  honoured.  He  has  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  of  submitting 
it  to  the  other  managers,  but 
for  his  own  part,  cannot  help 
differing  in  opinion  with  the 
magistrates,  thinking  that  the 
theatre  is  one  of  the  very  few 
houses  in  the  neighbour'hood  that 
does  not  contribute  to  increase 
the  number  of  thieves. 

'  Covent  Garden, 
Wednesday  Morn.'' 

^^t^k^mgoiTheBeggai^s  Opera, 
a  humorous  anecdote  occurs 
to  us.  Councillor  Grady,  on  a 
late  trial  in  Ireland,  said  he  re- 
collected to  have  heard  of  a  re- 
lentless judge :  he  was  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Hanging 
Judge,  and  was  never  seen  to 
shed  a  tear  but  once,  and  that 
was  during  the  representation  of 
The  Beggar's  Opera,  when  Mac- 
heath  got  a  reprieve  ! 

It  was  the  same  judge,  we 
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believe,  between  whom  and  Mr. 
Curran  the  following  exchange 
of  courtesies  once  took  place  at 
table  :  '  Pray,  Mr.  Curran,'  said 
the  judge,  'is  that  hung  beef  be- 
side you  ?  If  it  is,  I  will  try  it.' 
'  liyou  try  it,  my  lord,'  replied  Mr. 
Curran,  '  it  is  sure  to  be  hung.' 

The  most  finished  production 
of  Gay's  pen  was  his  Fables — 
the  finest  collection  of  such 
pieces  in  the  language. 

JAMES   THOMSON. 

The  poet  Thomson  came  to 
London  poor  and  friendless, 
with  the  manuscript  of  Winter 
in  his  pocket.  It  was  with 
difficulty  he  found  a  purchaser 
for  it,  and  the  price  given  was 
trifling.  It  was  pubhshed  in 
1726,  and  lay  for  a  long  time 
neglected,  till  Mr.  Spence  made 
honourable  mention  of  it  in 
his  Odyssey,  which,  becoming  a 
popular  book,  made  the  poem 
universally  known.  A  number 
of  editions  quickly  followed. 
Thomson's  Summer  appeared 
in  1727,  Spring  in  1728,  and 
Antiimn  in  1730. 

When  the  first  edition  of  his 
Seasons  came  out,  the  poet  sent 
a  copy,  handsomely  bound,  to 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  of  Minto,  after- 
wards Lord  Justice-Clerk,  who 
had  shown  him  great  kindness. 
Sir  Gilbert  showed  the  book  to 
his  gardener,  a  relation  of  Thom- 
son, who  took  the  book  into  his 
hands,  and  turning  it  over  and 
over,  and  gazing  on  it  with  admi- 
ration, Sir  Gilbert  said  to  him  : 
'  Wellj  David,  what  do  you  think 


of  James  Thomson  now?  there's 
a  book  which  will  make  him 
famous  all  the  world  over,  and 
immortalize  his  name.'  David, 
looking  now  at  Sir  Gilbert,  and 
then  at  the  book,  said,  'In  troth, 
sir,  it  is  a  grand  book !  I  did 
na'  think  the  lad  had  ingenuity 
enow  to  ha'  done  sic  a  neat 
piece  of  handicraft' 

In  May  1748  Thomson  fin- 
ished his  Castle  of  Indolence,  on 
which  he  had  been  labouring 
for  years.  This  is  the  noblest 
effort  of  his  genius.  'To  it,' 
says  Campbell,  '  he  brought  not 
only  the  full  nature  but  the  per- 
fect art  of  a  poet.  The  mate- 
rials of  that  exquisite  poem  are 
derived  originally  from  Tasso; 
but  Thomson  was  more  imme- 
diately indebted  for  them  to  the 
Fae7-ie  Qiieene.^ 

The  author  of  the  Castle  of 
Indolence  paid  homage  in  his 
poem  to  the  master  passion  of 
his  own  easy  nature.  He  was 
so  excessively  lazy,  that  he 
is  recorded  to  have  been  seen 
standing  at  a  peach  tree,  with 
both  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
eating  the  fruit  as  it  grew.  At 
another  time,  being  discovered 
in  bed  at  a  very  late  hour  in 
the  day,  when  he  was  asked 
why  he  did  not  rise,  his  answer 
was,  '  Troth,  man,  I  see  nae  mo- 
tive for  risins;.' 


WILLIAM  COLLINS. 

William  Collins,  one  of  the 
first  of  English  lyric  poets,  was 
born  at  Chichester  in  1720,  and 
was  educated  at  Oxford. 


WILLIAM  COLLINS. 
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About  1744  he  suddenly  left 
Oxford,  and  came  to  London, 
a  literary  adventurer,  with  many 
projects  in  his  head,  and  very 
little  money  in  his  pocket.  He 
designed  many  works,  but  either 
had  not  perseverance  in  himself, 
or  the  frequent  calls  of  immedi- 
ate necessity  broke  his  schemes, 
and  suffered  him  to  pursue  no 
settled  purpose.  While  thus 
living  loosely  about  town,  he 
occasionally  wrote  many  short 
poems  in  the  house  of  a  friend, 
who  witnesses  that  he  burnt  as 
rapidly  as  he  wrote.  In  1746 
he  offered  his  Odes  Descriptive 
and  Allegorical  to  Mr.  Millar, 
who  gave  him  a  price  for  them, 
which  was  handsome  as  poetry 
was  then  estimated  ;  but  all  the 
interest  of  that  great  bookseller 
could  never  introduce  them  into 
notice,  and  the  sale  of  them  is 
said  not  to  have  been  sufficient 
to  pay  the  expense  of  printing. 
Yet  among  these  Odes  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  now  in  the 
language,  the  Ode  to  the  Pas- 
sions!  What  the  outraged  feel- 
ings of  the  poet  were,  appeared 
when,  some  time  afterwards,  he 
became  rich  enough  to  express 
them.  Having  obtained  some 
fortune  by  the  death  of  an  uncle, 
he  made  good  to  the  publisher 
the  deficiency  of  the  unsold  Odes, 
and  in  his  haughty  resentment 
of  the  public  taste,  consigned 
the  impression  to  the  flames. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the 
state  of  insanity  to  which  this 
admirable  poet  was  ultimately 
reduced  ;  or  rather,  as  Dr.  John- 
son happily  describes  it,  '  a  de- 


pression of  mind,  which  enchains 
the  faculties  without  destroying 
them,  and  leaves  reason  the 
knowledge  of  right,  without  the 
power  of  pursuing  it.'  What 
Dr.  Johnson  has  further  said  on 
this  melancholy  subject,  shows 
perhaps  more  nature  and  feeling 
than  anything  he  ever  wrote ; 
and  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that 
among  the  causes  to  which  the 
poet's  malady  was  owing,  he 
never  hints  at  the  most  exciting 
of  the  whole.  He  tells  us  how 
he  '  loved  fairies,  genii,  giants, 
and  monsters ; '  how  he  '  de- 
lighted to  rove  through  the 
meanders  of  enchantment,  to 
gaze  on  the  magnificence  of 
golden  palaces,  to  repose  by  the 
waterfalls  of  Elysian  gardens ; ' 
but  never  does  he  seem  to  have 
imagined  how  natural  it  was  for 
a  mind  of  such  a  temperament 
to  give  an  Eve  to  the  Paradise 
of  his  Creation.  Johnson,  in- 
deed, though,  as  he  tells  us,  '  he 
gained  the  confidenceof  Collins,' 
was  not  just  the  sort  of  man  into 
whose  ear  a  lover  would  choose 
to  pour  his  secrets.  The  fact 
was,  that  Collins  was  greatly  at- 
tached to  a  young  lady,  who 
did  not  return  his  passion  ;  and 
there  seems  Httle  doubt  that,  to 
the  consequent  disappointment 
which  preyed  upon  his  mind, 
much  of  that  abandonment  of 
soul  which  marked  the  close  of 
his  life  may  be  ascribed.  The 
object  of  his  adoration  was  born 
the  day  before  him  ;  and  to  this 
circumstance  he  made  in  one  of 
his  gay  moments  the  following 
happy  allusion ;— - 
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'  Yours  is  a  hard  case/  said  a 
friend.  '  It  is  so,  indeed,'  said 
Collins ;  '  for  I  came  into  the 
world  a  day  after  thefair.^ 

'  At  Chichester,'  says  Mr. 
Disraeli,  'tradition  has  preserved 
some  striking  and  affecting  oc- 
currences of  the  last  days  of  the 
unhappy  Collins.  He  would 
haunt  the  aisles  and  cloisters  of 
the  cathedra],  roving  nights  and 
days  together,  loving  their 

"  Dim,  religious  light ; " 

and  when  the  choristers  chanted 
their  anthem,  the  listening  and 
bewildered  poet,  carried  out  of 
himself  by  the  solemn  strains 
and  his  own  too  susceptible  ima- 
gination, moaned  and  shrieked, 
and  awoke  a  sadness  and  terror 
most  affecting  in  so  solemn  a 
place  :  their  friend,  their  kins- 
man, and  their  poet  was  before 
them,  an  awful  image  of  human 
misery  and  ruined  genius!' 

GOLDSMITH. 

Goldsmith's  first  attempt  at 
dramatic  writing  was  T/ie  Good- 
natured  Man.  It  had  not  much 
success.  Three  years  after,  he 
appeared  again  as  writer  for  the 
stage,  and  with  quite  a  different 
result.  The  piece  was  S/ie  Stoops 
to  Conqver,  and  of  it  Dr.  Johnson 
said  that  he  knew  of  no  comedy 
for  many  years  that  had  so  much 
exhilarated  an  audience,  and 
had  answered  so  well  the  great 
end  of  comedy  —  making  an 
audience  laugh. 

It  is  related  of  Goldsmith, 
that  during  the  first  performance 


of  his  comedy  of  She  Stoops  to 
Cojigtier,  he  walked  all  the  time 
in  St.  James'  Park  in  great  un- 
easiness ;  and  when  he  thought 
it  must  be  over,  he  hastened  to 
the  theatre.  His  ears  were 
assailed  with  hisses  as  he  entered 
the  green-room.  When  he  eagerly 
inquired  of  Mr.  Colman  the 
cause,  '  Pshaw  !  pshaw  ! '  said 
Colman,  'don't  be  afraid  of 
squibs,  when  we  have  been  sit- 
ting on  a  barrel  of  gunpowder 
these  two  hours.'  The  fact  was, 
that  the  comedy  had  been  com- 
pletely successful,  and  that  it 
was  the  farce  which  had  ex- 
cited those  sounds  so  terrific 
to  Goldsmith. 

In  the  PostJuimoiis  Letters  of 
Mr.  Colman  there  is  a  letter 
from  Goldsmith  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  comedy,  which,  not- 
withstanding its  merits  and  his 
own  reputation,  he  had  some 
difficulty  in  getting  on  the  stage. 
Theletter  is  addressed  to  George 
Colman  the  elder,  who  was  then 
manager  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

'  Dear  Sir, — I  entreat  you'll 
relieve  me  from  that  state  of 
suspense  in  which  I  have  been 
kept  for  a  long  time.  Whatever 
objections  you  have  made,  or 
shall  make,  to  my  play,  I  will 
endeavour  to  remove,  and  not 
argue  about  them.  To  bring  in 
any  new  judges,  either  of  its 
merits  or  faults,  I  can  never 
submit  to.  Upon  a  former  oc- 
casion, when  my  other  play  was 
before  Mr.  Garrick,  he  offered 
to  bring  me  before  Mr.  White- 
head's tribunal,   but   I  refused 
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the  proposal  with  indignation; 
I  hope  I  shall  not  experience 
as  hard  treatment  from  you  as 
from  him.  I  have,  as  you  know, 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  make 
up  shortly ;  by  accepting  my 
play,  I  can  readily  satisfy  my 
creditor  that  way :  at  any  rate, 
I  must  look  about  to  some 
certainty  to  be  prepared.  For 
God's  sake,  take  the  play,  and  let 
us  make  the  best  of  it ;  and  let 
me  have  the  same  measure  at 
least  which  you  have  given  as 
bad  plays  as  mine. — I  am,  your 
friend  and  servant, 

'  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
'George  Colman,  Esq.' 

Goldsmith's  poem  of  The 
Traveller  \va.s  published  in  1764. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  the  first  to 
introduce  it  to  the  public,  and 
this  he  did  in  very  complimen- 
tary terms.  Few  poems  in  the 
English  language  have  been 
more  deservedly  popular.  In 
1769  The  Deserted  Village  was 
given  to  the  public,  which  gave 
Goldsmith  a  still  higher  rank 
and  still  greater  celebrity  as  a 
poet. 

WILLIAM  COWPER. 

'  If  there  is  a  good  man  on 
earth,'  Lord  Thurlow  was  wont 
to  say,  'it  is  William  Cowper.' 
From  his  childhood  he  possessed 
a  heart  of  the  most  exquisite 
tenderness  and  sensibility.  His 
life  was  ennobled  by  many 
jDrivate  acts  of  beneficence ;  and 
his  exemplary  virtue  was  such, 
that  the  opulent  sometimes  de- 


lighted to  make  him  their  al- 
moner. In  his  sequestered  life 
at  Olney,  he  administered  abun- 
dantly to  the  wants  of  the  poor ; 
and  before  he  quitted  St  AllDan's, 
he  took  upon  himself  the  charge 
of  a  necessitous  child,  in  order 
to  extricate  him  from  the  perils 
of  being  educated  by  very  pro- 
fligate parents.  This  child  he 
educated,  and  afterwards  had 
him  settled  at  Oundle  in  North- 
amptonshire. 

Cowper's  great  work  was  his 
Task,  a  poem  which,  as  Hazlitt 
well  remarks, contains  'a  number 
of  pictures  of  domestic  comfort 
and  social  refinement,  which  can 
hardly  be  forgotten  but  with  the 
language  itself.'  It  appeared  in 
1784.  The  origin  of  the  poem 
was  peculiar.  One  day  Lady 
Austin  requested  Cowper  to  try 
his  powers  on  blank  verse. 

'But,'  said  he,  *I  have  no 
subject.' 

'  Oh,  you  can  write  on  any- 
thing,' she  replied  j  '  take  this 
sofa.' 

Hence  the  commencement  of 
the  Task — 

'  I  sing  the  Sofa     .     .'     , 

The  theme,  though  humble,  yet  atigust 

and  proud 
The  occasion — for  the  fair  commands 

the  song.' 

The  world  -  renowned  poem  of 
John  Gilpi7i  was  composed 
by  Cowper  —  'the  most  popu- 
lar poet  of  the  generation ' 
Southey  calls  him — under  the 
following  circumstances  :  It  was 
founded  on  a  story  told 
him  by  Lady  Austin,  to  re- 
lieve the  poet's  depressed  melan- 
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choly,  from  which  he  greatly 
suffered.  Lady  Austin  had  re- 
membered the  tale  from  her 
childhood,  and  its  effects  on 
the  fancy  of  Cowper  had  an  air 
of  enchantment.  He  told  her  the 
next  morning,  that  convulsions 
of  laughter  brought  on  by  his  re- 
collection of  her  story  had  kept 
him  waking  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  night,  and  that  he 
had  turned  it  into  a  ballad. 


RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN. 

In  no  country  has  comedy 
had  so  ample  a  field  as  in  Great 
Britain,  owing  to  the  freedom  of 
its  government,  and  the  extent 
and  variety  of  its  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations.  Humour, 
as  Dr.  Blair  observes,  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  peculiar  pro- 
vince of  the  English  theatre ; 
hence  no  comedy  has  presented 
such  a  strength  and  variety  of 
character  as  the  English.  Though 
England  can  boast  of  a  host  of 
comic  writers,  excellent  in  the 
respective  lines  they  have  adopt- 
ed, yet  to  combine  the  strongest 
and  most  brilliant  wit  with  the 
chastest  propriety,  to  display 
the  justest  and  most  charac- 
terizing humour,  without  de- 
scending into  grossness  of  idea 
or  expression,  to  give  the  comic 
force  of  the  English  character, 
and  steer  clear  of  its  incidental 
improprieties,  was  reserved  for 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 

The  first  dramatic  effort  of 
Mr.  Sheridan  was  the  comedy 
of  The  Rivals,  which  was  pro- 
duced ^vhen  the  author  was  only 


twenty-two  years  of  age.  On 
the  first  night's  performance  it 
met  with  considerable  disappro- 
bation, on  account  of  the  imper- 
fect conception  of  the  character 
of  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  by  Mr. 
Lee  Lewis,  who  was,  however, 
an  excellent  actor.  It  was  soon 
after  brought  forward  with  great 
success,  and  is  one  of  the  few 
modern  comedies  that  still  keep 
possession  of  the  stage.  Mr. 
Lynch,  who  succeeded  to  the 
part  of  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger, 
played  it  so  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  author,  that  he 
wrote  a  farce  for  his  benefit, 
entitled  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

The  opera  of  The  Duenna  was 
Mr.  Sheridan's  third  dramatic 
effort,  an  opera  which,  though 
less  general  and  comprehensive 
in  its  satire  than  T/ie  Beggar's 
Opera,  is  superior  to  it  in  bril- 
liant wit,  in  distinctiveness  and 
discrimination  of  character,  and 
in  appositeness  of  sentiment  and 
language. 

Mr.  Sheridan  afterwards  con- 
verted Sir  John  Vanbrugh's 
Relapse  into  a  pleasing  comedy, 
called  the  Trip  to  Scarborough  ; 
and  in  1777  produced  the  mas- 
terpiece of  the  age — The  School 
for  Scandal,  which  of  all  comedies 
is  the  most  popular.  The  copy 
of  this  play  was  lost  after  the 
first  night's  representation,  and 
all  the  performers  in  it  were 
summoned  together  early  the 
next  day,  in  order,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  their  parts,  to  prepare 
another  prompter's  book. 

'  The  School  for  Scandal,'  says 
Leigh  Hvmt,  '  with  the  exception 
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of  too  great  a  length  of  dialogue 
without  action  in  its  earlier 
scenes,  is  a  very  concentration 
and  crystallization  of  all  that  is 
sparkling,  clear,  and  compact 
in  the  materials  of  prosecomedy; 
as  elegantly  elaborate,  but  not 
so  redundant  or  apparently  ela- 
borate, as  the  wittiest  scenes  of 
Congreve,  and  containing  the 
most  complete  and  exquisitely 
wrought-up  bit  of  effect  in  the 
whole  circle  of  comedy — the 
screen  scene.  Yet  none  of  the 
characters,  hardly  even  Sir  Peter, 
can  be  said  to  be  agreeable; 
certainly  not  Sir  Charles  Surface, 
unless  performed  with  a  flow  of 
spirits,  perhaps  beyond  what  the 
author  intended.  He  is  almost 
as  selfish  as  his  brother  Joseph, 
and  makes  pretensions  to  gene- 
rosity hardly  less  provoking.  It 
is  painful  to  witness  the  depth 
of  reverential  silence  with  which 
the  audience  see  him  give  his 
wife  a  bank-bill  for;^2oo.  The 
whole  commercial  ears  of  Eng- 
land seem  to  be  suddenly  on 
the  spot,  awed  by  seeing  all 
that  virtue  going  out  of  it.' 

TJte  Camp,  a  farce,  and  The 
Critic,  or  a  Tragedy  Rehearsed, 
a  burlesque  too  well  known  and 
too  much  admired  to  require 
remark,  were  produced  after  The 
School  for  Scandal ;  and  such  were 
the  vagaries  of  real  genius,  that 
Mr.  Sheridan  is  said  not  only 
to  have  written  the  pantomime 
oi  Robinson  Crusoe,  but  also  on 
one  night,  in  consequence  of 
the  unavoidable  absence  of 
Grimaldi,  to  have  personated 
Harlequin  Friday  himself. 


But  of  all  the  dramatic  pro- 
ductions of  Sheridan,  the  play 
oi  Fizarro,  altered  from  Kotze- 
bue,  was  the  most  lucrative. 
The  author  received  no  less  a 
sum  than  ;^3ooo  for  it. 

GEORGE  CRABBE. 

Crabbe's  great  work,  his  Tales, 
consisting  of  12,000  lines,  were 
sent  first  of  all  to  Murray, 
he  offering  ^^3000  for  them  if 
the  poet  would  throw  in  the 
copyright  of  his  first  volume, 

Crabbe  happened  to  be  break- 
fasting with  Rogers  and  Moore, 
in  St.  James'  Place,  when  he 
received  Murray's  note,  and  his 
first  impulse  was  to  accept  it ; 
and  that  was  Moore's  advice. 
But  Rogers  thought  Murray 
ought  to  give  ;^3ooo  for  the 
new  volume  alone,  and  that  the 
MS.  should  be  offered  to  Long- 
mans before  Murray's  letter  was 
answered. 

The  Longmans  were  accord- 
ingly called  on,  and,  to  Rogers' 
consternation,  offered  forthe  new 
work  and  the  old  only  ;^iooo, 
saying  that  this  was  the  utmost 
they  thought  it  prudent  to  give, 
considering  the  past  sale  of 
Crabbe's  works.  That,of  course^ 
put  Rogers  in  a  fix ;  but,  like 
a  keen  man  of  business,  the 
banker -poet  at  once  put  on 
his  hat,  and  went  to  Albemarle 
Street,  to  talk  about  the  printing 
of  his  own  poem,  and  to  close 
with  Murray's  offer  for  Crabbe. 

'  I  am  glad  to  find,  Mr.  Mur- 
ray,' said  Rogers  carelessly  in 
the  course  of  conversation, '  that 
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you  have  settled  with  Mr.  Crabbe 
for  his  new  poem.' 

Murray  answered  cheerfully 
enough  that  he  had,  and  this 
clinched  the  business.  Rogers 
and  Moore  at  once  jumped  into 
a  cab,  and  drove  off  to  tell  poor 
Crabbe  the  news.  They  found 
him  moping  dismally  at  home, 
thinking  of  the  thousands  he 
had  lost  through  the  diplomacy 
of  the  author  of  TJie  Pleasures 
of  Memory.  But  the  intelligence 
soon  revived  his  spirits,  and 
when  Murray  sent  him  the 
^3000,  Crabbe  almost  leaped 
out  of  his  skin.  Rogers  offered 
to  take  charge  of  the  bills  till 
they  became  due  ;  but  no — no- 
thing would  do  but  Crabbe  must 
take  them  home  with  him,  to 
ahow  them  to  his  son  John. 

'Won't  copies  do?'  Rogers 
asked. 

'  No,  not  at  all,'  said  the  poet; 
'  I  must  show  John  the  actual 
paper ; '  and  placing  the  bills  in 
his  pocket-book,  he  started  off, 
rubbing  his  hands  with  the  glee 
of  a  girl  over  a  new  bonnet. 

ROBERT  BURNS. 

Robert  Burns,  the  celebrated 
Scottish  poet,  was  born  in  Ayr- 
shire on  the  25th  of  January 
1759,  and  died  at  Dumfries  on 
the  2ist  of  July  1796. 

'  Burns,' says  Professor  Wilson, 
'  is  by  far  the  greatest  poet  that 
ever  sprung  from  the  bosom  of 
the  people,  and  lived  and  died 
in  a  humble  condition.  Indeed, 
no  country  in  the  world  but 
Scotland  could  have  produced 


such  a  man ;  and  he  will  be  for 
ever  regarded  as  the  glorious  re- 
presentative of  the  genius  of  his 
country.  He  was  born  a  poet 
if  ever  man  was,  and  to  his 
native  genius  alone  is  owing  the 
perpetuity  of  his  fame ;  for  he 
manifestly  had  never  very  deeply 
studied  poetry  as  an  art,  nor 
reasoned  much  about  its  prin- 
ciples, nor  looked  abroad  with 
the  wide  ken  of  intellect  for 
objects  and  subjects  on  which 
to  pour  out  his  inspiration.' 

The  following  brief  but  dis- 
criminating criticism  on  the 
poems  of  Burns  appeared  in  the 
Edinburgh  Magazine,  October 
1 7  86,  immediately  after  theiS'rt'm- 
burgh  or  second  edition  of  the 
work  was  published  : — 

'  The  author  is  indeed  a  strik- 
ing example  of  native  genius 
bursting  through  the  obscurities 
of  poverty  and  the  obstructions 
of  laborious  life.  He  is  said  to 
be  a  common  ploughman ;  and 
when  we  consider  him  in  this 
light,  we  cannot  help  regretting 
that  wayward  fate  had  not  placed 
him  in  a  more  favoured  situation. 
Those  who  view  him  with  the 
severity  of  lettered  criticism, 
and  judge  by  the  fastidious  rules 
of  art,  will  discover  that  he  has 
not  the  Doric  simplicity  of 
Ramsay,  nor  the  brilhant  ima- 
gination of  Ferguson;  but  to 
those  who  admire  the  exertions 
of  untutored  fancy,  and  are  blind 
to  many  faults  for  the  sake  of 
numberless  beauties,  his  poems 
will  afford  singular  gratification. 
His  observations  on  human  cha- 
racters are  acute  and  sagacious, 
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and  his  descriptions  are  lively 
and  just.  Of  rustic  pleasantry 
he  has  a  rich  fund,  and  some 
of  his  softer  scenes  are  touched 
with  inimitable  dehcacy.  He 
seems  to  be  a  boon  companion, 
and  often  startles  us  with  a  dash 
of  libertinism  which  will  keep 
some  readers  at  a  distance.  Some 
of  his  subjects  are  serious,  but 
those  of  the  humorous  kind  are 
the  best.' 

When  Burns  was  first  invited 
to  dine  at  Dunlop  House,  a 
westland  dame,  who  acted  as 
housekeeper,  appeared  to  doubt 
the  propriety  of  her  mistress  en- 
tertaining a  mere  ploughman 
who  made  rhymes,  as  if  he 
were  a  gentleman  of  old  descent. 
By  way  of  convincing  Mrs. 
M'Guistan  (for  that  was  her 
name)  of  the  bard's  right  to  such 
distinction,  Mrs.  Dunlop  gave 
her  The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night 
to  read.  This  was  soon  done, 
and  the  housekeeper  returned 
the  volume  with  a  strong  shaking 
of  the  head,  saying,  'Nae  doubt 
gentlemen  and  ladies  think 
mickle  o'  this,  but  to  me  it's 
naething  but  what  I  saw  i'  my 
father's  house  every  day,  and  I 
dinna  see  hoo  he  could  hae  tauld 
it  ony  other  way.'  The  M'Guis- 
tans  are  a  numerous  clan.  Few 
of  the  peasantry  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Burns  were  willing 
to  allow  that  his  merit  exceeded 
their  own. 

Hugh  Miller,  in  his  Schools  atid 
Schoolmasters,  thus  describes  his 
first  perusal  of  Burns'  poems  : — 

'  I  read  the  inimitable  Twa 
Dogs.     Here,  I  said,  is  the  full 


and  perfect  realization  of  what 
Swift  and  Dryden  were  hardy 
enough  to  attempt,  but  lacked 
genius  to  accomplish.  Here 
are  dogs — botia  fide  dogs — en- 
dowed, indeed,  with  more  than 
human  sense  and  observation, 
but  true  to  character  as  the  most 
honest  and  attached  of  quadru- 
peds in  every  line.  And  then 
those  exquisite  touches  which 
the  poor  man,  inured  to  a  life 
of  toil  and  poverty,  can  alone 
rightly  understand !  and  those 
deeply-based  remarks  on  cha- 
racter, which  only  the  philoso- 
pher can  justly  appreciate.  This 
is  the  true  catholic  poetry,  which 
addresses  itself,  not  to  any  little 
circle,  walled  in  from  the  rest  of 
the  species  by  some  peculiarity 
of  thought,  prejudice,  or  condi- 
tion, but  to  the  whole  human 
family. 

*  I  read  on.  The  Holy  Fair, 
Halloiveen,  The  Address  to  the 
Deil,  engaged  me  by  turns,  and 
then  the  strange,  uproarious,  un- 
equalled Death  and  Doctor  Horn- 
book. This,  I  said,  is  something 
new  in  the  literature  of  the 
world.  Shakespeare  possessed 
above  all  men  the  power  of  in- 
stant and  yet  natural  transition — 
from  the  lightly  gay  to  the 
deeply  pathetic,  from  the  wild 
to  the  humorous ;  but  the  op- 
posite states  of  feeling  which  he 
induces,  however  close  to  the 
neighbourhood,  are  ever  distinct 
and  separate ;  the  oil  and  the 
water,  though  contained  in  the 
same  vessel, remain  apart.  Here, 
however,  for  the  first  time,  they 
mix  and  incorporate,   and  yet 
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each  retains  its  whole  nature  and 
its  full  effect.  I  need  hardly 
remind  the  reader  that  the  feat 
has  been  repeated,  and  with 
even  more  completeness,  in  the 
wonderful  Tain  d  Shanier. 

'  I  read  on.  The  Cottar^ s 
Saturday  Night  filled  my  whole 
soul ;  my  heart  throbbed,  and 
my  eyes  moistened ;  and  never 
before  did  I  feel  half  so  proud 
of  my  country,  or  know  half  so 
well  on  what  score  it  was  I  did 
best  in  feeling  proud.  I  had 
perused  the  entire  volume  from 
beginning  to  end  ere  I  remem- 
bered that  I  had  not  taken 
supper,  and  that  it  was  more 
than  time  to  so  to  bed.' 


/ 
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The  fortunes  of  Wordsworth 
form  a  striking  contrast  to  those 
oi  most  poets.  He  had,  all 
through  life,  an  extraordinary 
run  of  good  luck.  De  Quincey, 
speaking  of  this,  says:  'If  Words- 
worth needed  a  place  or  a  for- 
tune, the  holder  of  that  place  or 
fortune  was  immediately  served 
with  a  summons  to  surrender  it : 
and  so  certainly  was  this  im- 
pressed upon  my  belief  as  one 
of  the  blind  necessities,  making 
up  the  prosperity  and  fixed  des- 
tiny of  Wordsworth,  that  for 
myself,  had  I  happened  to  know 
of  any  peculiar  ad3iptation  in  an 
estate  or  office  of  mine,  and  an 
existing  need  of  Wordsworth's, 
forthwith,  and  with  the  speed  of 
a  man  running  for  his  life,  I 
would  have  laid  it  at  his  feet. 
•'  Take  it,"  I  should  have  said— 


"take  it,  or  in  three  weeks  I 
shall  be  a  dead  man." ' 

'  Wordsworth,'  says  M.  Taine 
in  his  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture, '  was  a  wise  and  happy  man, 
a  thinker  and  a  dreamer,  who 
read  and  walked.  He  was  from 
the  first  in  tolerably  easy  circum- 
stances, and  had  a  small  fortune. 
Happily  married,  amidst  the 
favours  of  Government  and  the 
respect  of  the  public,  he  lived 
peacefully  on  the  margin  of  a 
beautiful  lake,  in  sight  of  noble 
mountains,  in  the  pleasant  retire- 
ment of  an  elegant  house,  amidst 
the  admiration  and  attentions  of 
distinguished  and  chosen  friends, 
engrossed  by  contemplations 
which  no  storm  came  to  distract, 
and  by  poetry  which  was  pro- 
duced without  any  hindrance. 
In  this  deep  calm  he  listens  to 
his  own  thoughts;  the  peace 
was  so  great  within  him  and 
around  him,  that  he  could  per- 
ceive the  imperceptible.  "To 
me  the  meanest  flower  that 
blows  can  give  thoughts  that 
do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 
He  saw  a  grandeur,  a  beauty,  a 
teaching  in  the  trivial  events 
which  weave  the  woof  of  our 
most  commonplace  days.  He 
needed  not,  for  the  sake  of  emo- 
tion, either  splendid  sights  or 
unusual  actions.  The  dazzling 
glare  of  lamps,  the  pomp  of 
the  theatre,  would  have  shocked 
him  ;  his  eyes  were  too  delicate, 
accustomed  to  quiet  and  uniform 
tints.  He  was  a  poet  of  the 
twilight.  Moral  existence  in 
commonj^lace  existence,  such 
was  his  object, — the  object  of 
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his  choice.     His  paintings  are 
cameos  with  a  grey  ground,  which 
have  a  meaning  ;  designedly  he 
suppresses  all  which  might  please 
the  senses,  in  order  to  speak 
solely  to  the  heart.     Out  of  this 
character  sprang  a  theory — his 
theory    of   art,    altogether    spi- 
ritualistic, which,  after  repelling 
classical  habits,  ended  by  rally- 
ing Protestant  sympathies,  and 
won  for  him  as  many  partisans 
as  it  had  raised  enemies.     Since 
the  only  important  thing  is  moral 
life,  let  us  devote  ourselves  solely 
to   nourishing   it.     The   reader 
must  be  moved  genuinely,  with 
profit  to   his  soul;  the  rest   is 
indifferent ;   let  us   then   show 
him   objects   moving   in   them- 
selves,   without     dreaming     of 
clothing  them  in  a  beautiful  style. 
Let  us  strip  ourselves  of  con- 
ventional  language  and  poetic 
diction.     Let  us  neglect  noble 
words,    scholastic    and   courtly 
epithets,  and  all  the  pomp  of  fac- 
titious splendour  which  the  clas- 
sical writers  thought  themselves 
bound  to  assume,  and  justified 
in  imposing.     In  poetry,  as  else- 
where, the  grand  question  is  not 
ornament,   but    truth.     Let  us 
leave  show,  and  seek  effect.    Let 
us  speak  in  a  bare  style,  as  like 
as  possible  to  prose,  to  ordinary 
conversation,  even  to  rustic  con- 
versation, and  let  us  choose  our 
subjects  at  hand,  in  humble  life. 
Let  us  take  for  our  characters 
an  idiot  boy,   a   shivering   old 
peasant  woman,  a  hawker,  a  ser- 
vant stopping  in  the  street.     It 
is  the  truth  of  sentiment,  not  the 
dignity  of  the  folks,  which  makes 


the  beauty  of  a  subject ;  it  is  the 
truth  of  sentiment,  not  the  dig- 
nity of  the  words,  which  makes 
the  beauty  of  poetry.  What 
matters  that  it  is  a  villager  who 
weeps,  if  these  tears  enable  me 
to  see  the  maternal  sentiment  ? 
What  matters  that  my  verse  is  a 
line  of  rhymed  prose,  if  this  line 
displays  a  noble  emotion  ?  Men 
read  that  they  may  carry  away 
emotion,  not  phrases ;  they 
come  to  us  to  look  for  moral 
culture,  not  pretty  ways  of  speak- 
ing. Andthereupon  Wordsworth, 
classifying  his  poems  according 
to  the  different  faculties  of  men 
and  the  different  ages  of  life, 
undertakes  to  lead  us  through 
all  compartments  and  degrees  of 
inner  education,  to  the  convic- 
tions and  sentiments  which  he 
has  himself  attained.  All  this  is 
very  well,  but  on  condition  that 
the  reader  is  in  Wordsworth's 
position ;  that  is,  essentially  a 
philosophical  moralist,  and  an 
excessively  sensitive  man.' 

'  We  poets   in   our   youth   begin   in 
gladness, 
But  thereof  cometli  in  the  end  de- 
spondency and  madness.' 

'  So  sings  Wordsworth  in  one 
of  his  noblest  poems,'  says  an- 
other writer,  giving  a  less  exalted 
idea  of  the  bard;  '  but  his  melo- 
dious assertion  is  not  borne  out 
by  anything  in  his  own  life.  He 
was  the  most  prosaic,  the  least 
imaginative,,  of  men.  How  he 
could  be  so  great,  and  so  com- 
monplace, is  a  mystery  which 
passes  our  understanding.  He 
not  only  never  said  a  good  thing 
himself,  but  he  never  made  any- 
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body  say  a  good  thing  at  his 
expense,  or  never  but  once, 
when  he  said  that  he  could 
write  Hke  Shakespeare  if  he  had 
a  mind  to.  "You  see," remarked 
Lamb,  "  all  he  wanted  was  the 
mind."  His  family  worshipped 
him,  and  whatever  suited  him 
suited  them.  He  was  averse  at 
one  time  to  the  trouble  of  having 
his  meals  served,  so  he  and  his 
wife,  and  his  sister  Dora,  used  to 
go  to  the  cupboard  and  help 
themselves  when  they  were  hun- 
gry. He  believed  in  bread  and 
butter,  and  was  wiling  to  give 
a  sufficient  quantity  thereof  to 
his  friends  when  they  visited 
him.  If  they  wanted  anything 
better,  he  said,  they  must  pay 
their  board.  Lamb  made  him 
a  visit  once,  and  being  dis- 
satisfied with  his  dry  fare,  sought 
out  an  hospitable  alehouse  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  he  used 
to  quench  his  thirst  with  porter. 
Scott  dropped  in  upon  them  at 
this  time  ;  and  one  day,  when 
he,  his  host,  and  the  gentle 
Elia  were  strolling  about  the 
country,  they  came  upon  this 
hospitable  alehouse,  greatly  to 
the  discomfiture  of  the  last,  who 
was  immediately  recognised  by 
the  lady  of  the  house.  "  We've 
a  new  barrel  on  tap,  sir  ;  won't 
you  come  in  and  try  it  ?  "  His- 
tory does  not  state  whether  he 
tried  it ;  but  if  he  did,  we  may 
be  certain  that  "  the  Wizard  of 
the  North"  joined  him,  and  that 
the  pair  pledged  each  other  then 
and  there,  not  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  Wordsworth,  whose 
lofty    virtue    was    above    such 


creature    comforts    as    "  cakes 
and  ale." 

'  Whether  Wordsworth  ever 
believed  in  anybody  but  himself 
may  be  doubted.  He  thought 
Southey's  poetry  not  worth  a 
sixpence ;  but  he  denied  having 
said  so,  or  let  his  friends  deny  it 
for  him.  He  endured  Coleridge 
— at  any  rate  he  listened  to  his 
harangues,  concerning  which  he 
said  on  one  occasion  that  he 
did  not  understand  a  syllable  of 
them.  He  thought  he  admired 
Milton,  and  was  constantly  in- 
voking him — 

"  Milton,  thou  should'st  be  living  at 
this  hour  ; 
England  has  need  of  thee." 

'  England  need  Milton  when 
she  had  Wordsworth  !  He  was 
present  once  at  a  literary  party 
in  London,  when  some  one 
present  handed  round  Milton's 
watch  as  a  precious  relic.  He 
looked  at  it  calmly,  passed  it  to 
the  next  man,  and  then,  taking 
out  his  own  watch,  passed  that 
round.  What  inference  could 
be  drawn,  except  that  he  was  as 
good  a  man  as  Milton?  Of 
course  he  was,  and  knew  the 
time  of  day  a  great  deal  better. 

'  Of  W^ordsworth's  conceit, 
which  was  colossal,  many  laugh- 
able anecdotes  are  related.  One 
of  the  best  is  told  by  the  Rev. 
Julian  Young,  and  to  this  effect : 
"  The  old  poet  went  up  to 
London  after  he  was  made 
Laureate,  in  order  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Queen.  Rogers 
loaned  him  his  court  suit,  and 
he  went  through  the  ceremony 
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without  blundering.  When  it 
Vv'as  over,  he  betook  himself  to 
St.  James'  Park,  where  he  saw  a 
strange  little  girl,  who  interested 
him.  A  happy  thought  struck 
him.  He  called  her  to  him, 
took  a  little  book  from  his 
pocket,  and  placing  it  in  her 
hands,  asked  her  to  be  sure  and 
remember  the  time  and  place, 
the  hour  and  the  man,  and  keep 
it  as  a  memento  of  him.  It 
was  a  copy  of  his  poems  1 "  He 
was  aware  that  he  was  not  witty, 
but  he  laboured  under  the  delu- 
sion that  once  upon  a  time  he 
said  a  good  thing.  "  I  was 
standing  one  evening,"  he  re- 
marked, "  in  front  of  my  cottage 
at  Rydal  Mount,  when  a  woman 
whom  I  did  not  know  came  up 
to  me,  and  said,  'Mr.  Words- 
worth, have  you  seen  my  hus- 
band?' 'My  good  woman,'  I 
answered,  '  I  did  not  know  you 
had  a  husband.' "  The  immen- 
sity of  the  joke  set  the  table  in 
a  roar,  and  the  best  of  it  was 
the  innocent  hilarity  of  the  old 
poet,  who  had  not  the  least  idea 
that  they  were  laughing  at  him 
instead  of  his  jest. 

'  These  Afia,  and  other  things 
which  might  be  given,  prove  con- 
clusively that  Dryden's  couplet 
is  the  merest  nonsense  when 
applied  to  poets  of  the  Words- 
worthian  order,  A  better  read- 
ing, and  we  beg  to  propose  it  in 
all  such  cases,  is  as  follows  : 

"  Great  wit  to  dulness  is  so  near  allied, 
That  no  partitions  do  their  bounds 
divide." ' 

Wordsworth  was  born  in  1 7  70, 
and  died  in  1850. 


JAMES  HOGG. 

James  Hogg,  the  '  Ettrick 
Shepherd,'  was  born  on  the 
25th  of  January  1782,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Robert 
Burns — at  least  he  used  to  say 
that  he  came  into  the  world 
on  that  notable  day.  He  was 
brought  up  as  a  shepherd,  and 
never  was  more  than  half  a  year 
at  school.  When  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  Hogg  began  to 
string  rustic  rhymes  together, 
and  he  continued  tending  his 
sheep  and  writing  verses  until 
he  was  noticed  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  induced  him  to  at- 
tempt something  of  a  higher 
character. 

One  of  the  earliest  songs 
which  Hogg  composed  was 
Donald  Macdo7iald.  It  was 
written  about  the  year  1803, 
to  the  tune  of  Wodd  an 
married  an'  a%  and  was  long 
very  popular,  'I  once  heard 
the  song,'  says  the  author,  'sung 
in  the  theatre  at  Leeds,  It 
took  exceedingly  well,  and  was 
three  times  encored  ;  and  there 
was  I  sitting  in  the  gallery, 
applauding  as  much  as  anybody. 
My  vanity  prompted  me  to  tell 
a  jolly  Yorkshire  manufacturer 
that  night  that  I  was  the  author 
of  the  song.  He  laughed  ex- 
cessively at  my  assumption,  and 
told  my  landlady  that  he  took  me 
for  a  half-crazed  Scots  pedlar.' 

The  literary  reputation  of 
James  Hogg  rests  upon  his 
poem  of  the  Queen's  Wake  and 
a  few  of  his  songs.  The  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  pro- 
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ductionofthe  Queen's  Wake  3XQ 
worth  recording.  Ruined  as  a 
store-farmer,  Hogg  had  betaken 
himself  to  Edinburgh,  to  plunge 
there  into  all  the  difficulties  of 
a  literary  life.  His  first  undertak- 
ings did  not  pass  unadmired  by 
the  public,  but  they  were  wholly 
unproductive  of  money  to  the 
writer. 

At  last,  in  1813,  he  justified 
the  expectations  of  his  friends 
by  the  production  of  the  Queen's 
Wake.  This  was  first  published 
by  a  young  bookseller  of  the 
name  of  Goldie.  Immediately 
after  its  appearance,  Hogg,  who 
was  then  living  at  Deanhaugh, 
near  Edinburgh,  went  into  town 
with  a  beating  heart.  He  met 
Mr.  William  Dunlop,  a  spirit 
merchant,  long  and  well  known 
in  Edinburgh,  and  noted  for  the 
broad  vernacular  in  which  he 
delighted  to  speak.  Hogg  thus 
describes  the  rencontre : — 

*  "  Ye  useless  poetical  guise 
that  ye  are,"  said  he,  "  what  hae 
ye  been  doing  a'  this  time  ?  " 

'  "  What  doing,  Willie  !  what 
do  you  mean  ?  " 

'"Ye  hae  been  pestering  us 
wi'  fourpenny  papers,^  an'  daft 
shilly-shally  sangs,  an'  bletherin' 
an'  speakin'  i'  the  forum,"  an'  yet 
had  stuff  in  ye  to  produce  a 
thing  like  this  ! " 

'  "  Ay,  Willie,"  said  I ;  "  have 
ye  seen  my  new  beuk  ?  " 

'"  Ay,  faith,  that  I  have,  man  ; 
and  it  has  cheated  me  out  o'  a 
night's  sleep.     Ye  hae  hit  the 

1  The  Spy,  a  weekly  paper,  in  imita- 
tion,to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  6/>^£-;'a/(7r. 

2  An  Edinburgh  debating  society. 


right  nail  on  the  head  now. 
Yon's  the  very  thing,  man  ! " 

* "  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  ye 
say  sae,  Willie ;  but  what  do  ye 
ken  about  poems?" 

'  "  Never  ye  mind  how  I  ken. 
I  gie  you  my  word  for  it,  yon's 
the  thing  that  will  do.  If  ye 
hadna  made  a  fool  C>'  yoursel' 
afore,  man,  yon  wad  hae  sold 
better  than  ever  a  book  sold. 
Od,  wha  wad  hae  thought  there 
was  sae  muckle  in  that  sheep's 
head  o'  yours  ?  " 

'  And  with  that  he  went  away, 
laughing  and  miscalling  me  over 
his  shoulder.' 

The  public  confirmed  this 
plainly  -  expressed  decision  of 
Mr.  Dunlop.  In  truth,  Hogg 
had  now  hit  on  a  decidedly 
happy  and  favourable  mode  of 
displaying  his  peculiar  talents, 
and  their  existence  was  at  once 
discerned  and  acknowledged  by 
the  public.  Three  editions  of 
the  Qtieen's  Wake  appeared  ia 
quick  succession. 

LORD  EYRON. 

_  At  twent3'-four  Byron  found 
himself  on  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  literary  fame,  with  Scott, 
Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  a 
crowd  of  other  distinguished 
writers  beneath  his  feet.  There 
is  scarcely  an  instance  in  his- 
tory of  so  sudden  a  rise  to  so 
dizzy  an  eminence.  This  hap- 
pened on  the  publication  of  the 
first  two  cantos  of  Childe  Harold, 
which  were  received  with  im- 
mense applause. 

He  had  some  years  previously 
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published  his  first  volume  of 
verses,  entitled  Hours  of  Idleness. 
The  poems  therein  contained 
werenotabsolutely  without  merit, 
but  they  were  not  worth  much. 
The  book  was  fiercely  assailed 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and 
the  sarcasms  of  that  periodical 
stung  Byron  into  being  a  poet. 
His  satire,  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers,  was  written  in 
reply  to  the  article  in  the  Edin- 
burgh, and  a  great  sensation  was 
caused  by  a  play  of  wit  and 
a  mastery  of  versification  un- 
equalled since  the  days  of  Pope. 
During  a  babble  of  praise,  Byron 
withdrew  from  England,  and 
only  returned  in  1812,  when  he 
brought  out  the  commencement 
of  Childe  Harold,  as  noticed 
above.  After  a  career  in  part 
made  glorious  by  the  inspira- 
tions of  genius,  and  in  part  de- 
based by  dissipation,  Byron  died 
at  Missolonghi  on  the  19th  of 
April  1824. 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  remarks  on 
the  death  of  Lord  Byron  will  be 
read  with  interest : — 

'  Amidst  the  general  calmness 
of  the  political  atmosphere,' 
says  Scott,  'we  have  been 
stunned  from  another  quarter, 
by  one  of  those  death-blows 
which  are  pealed  at  intervals,  as 
from  an  archangel's  trumpet,  to 
awaken  the  soul  of  a  whole 
people  at  once.  Lord  Byron, 
who  has  so  long  and  so  amply 
filled  the  highest  place  in  the 
public  eye,  has  shared  the  lot  of 
humanity.  He  died  at  Misso- 
longhi on  the  19th  of  April  1824. 
That  mighty  genius  which  walked 


amongst  men  as  something  supe- 
rior to  ordinary  mortality,  and 
whose  powers  were  beheld  with 
wonder,  and  something  approach- 
ing to  terror,  as  if  we  knew  not 
whether  they  were  of  good  or 
of  evil,  is  laid  as  soundly  to  rest 
as  the  poor  peasant  whose  ideas 
never  went  beyond  his  daily 
task. 

'WearenotByron's  apologists; 
for  now,  alas !  he  needs  none. 
His  excellences  will  now  be 
universally  acknowledged,  and 
his  faults  (let  us  hope  and  be- 
lieve) not  rem.embered  in  his 
epitaph.  It  will  be  remembered 
what  a  part  he  has  sustained  in 
British  literature  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  Childe  Harold,  a 
space  of  nearly  twelve  years. 
There  has  been  no  reposing 
under  the  shade  of  his  laurels — 
no  living  upon  the  resource  of 
past  reputation — none  of  that 
cooling  and  petty  precaution 
which  little  authors  call  "  taking 
care  of  their  fame."  Byron  let 
his  fame  take  care  of  itself. 
His  foot  was  always  in  the 
arena ;  his  shield  hung  always 
in  the  lists;  and  although  his 
own  gigantic  renown  increased 
the  difliculty  of  the  struggle, 
since  he  could  produce  nothing, 
however  great,  which  exceeded 
the  public  estimate  of  his  genius, 
yet  he  advanced  to  the  honour- 
able contest  again  and  again 
and  again,  and  came  always  off 
with  distinction,  almost  always 
with  complete  triumph. 

'  As  various  in  composition 
as  Shakespeare  himself  (this  will 
be  admitted  by  all  who  are  ac- 
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quainted  with  his  Don  Juan),  he 
has  embraced  every  topic  of 
human  life,  and  sounded  every 
string  on  the  divine  harp,  from 
its  hghtest  to  its  most  power- 
ful and  heart-astounding  tones. 
There  is  scarcely  a  passion  or  a 
situation  which  has  escaped  his 
pen;  and  he  might  be  drawn, like 
Garrick,  between  the  weeping 
and  laughing  muse,  although  his 
most  powerful  efforts  have  cer- 
tainly been  dedicated  to  Melpo- 
mene.    His  genius  seemed  as 


prolific  as  various.  The  most 
prodigal  efforts  did  not  exhaust 
his  powers,  nay,  seemed  rather 
to  increase  their  vigour.  Neither 
Childe  Harold  nor  any  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  Byron's  earlier 
tales  contain  more  exquisite 
morsels  of  poetry  than  are  to  be 
found  scattered  through  the 
cantos  of  Don  Jua7i,  amidst 
verses  which  the  author  appears 
to  have  thrown  off  with  an  effort 
as  spontaneous  as  that  of  a  tree 
resigning  a  leaf  to  the  wind.' 
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Literature  is  an  avenue  to 
glory,  remarks  Isaac  Disraeli, 
ever  open  for  those  ingenious 
men  who  are  deprived  of  hon- 
ours or  wealth.  Like  that 
illustrious  Roman  who  owed 
nothing  to  his  ancestors,  these 
seem  self -born;  and  in  the 
baptism  of  fame,  they  have 
given  themselves  their  name. 
Bruyere  has  finely  said  of  men 
of  genius  :  '  These  men  have 
neither  ancestors  nor  posterity : 
they  alone  compose  their  whole 
race.' 

Our  first  name  is  that  of  one 
who  signalized  himself  in  many 
fields  besides  that  of  literature  : 
we  have  already  met  with  him 
on  the  tented  field  of  war;  and 
had  we  gone  visiting  in  queens' 


palaces,  we  would  have  found 

that 


SIR    PHILIP    SIDNEY 

was  one  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
court.  In  early  youth  he  dis- 
covered the  strongest  marks 
of  genius  and  understanding. 
Sir  Fulke  Greville,  Lord 
Brooke,  who  was  his  intimate 
friend,  says  of  him  :  '  Though 
I  lived  with  him,  and  knew 
him  from  a  child,  yet  I  never 
knew  him  other  than  a  man 
with  such  steadiness  of  mind 
and  lovely  and  familiar  gravity, 
as  carried  grace  and  rever- 
ence above  greater  years.  His 
talk    was    ever   ot    knowledge, 
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and  his  very  play  tended  to  en- 
rich his  mind.' 

We  have  already  looked  at 
this  famous  character  as  a  war- 
rior :  we  have  now  to  consider 
him  as  a  man  of  letters.  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  literary  reputa- 
tion rests  on  his  two  prose 
works — the  Arcadia  and  the 
Defence  of  Poesy. 

*  What  innocent  lover  of 
books,'  says  Isaac  Disraeli, 
'does  not  imagine  that  the 
Arcadia  of  Sidney  is  a  volume 
deserted  by  every  reader,  and 
only  to  be  classed  among  the 
folio  romances  of  the  Scuderies, 
ortheunmeaning  pastorals  whose 
scenes  are  passed  in  the  golden 
age  ?  But  such  is  not  the  fact. 
"Nobody,"  it  is  said,  "reads  the 
Arcadia:"  "we  have  known  very 
many  persons  who  read  it,  many 
women  and  children,  and  never 
knew  one  who  read  it  without 
deep  interest  and  admiration," 
exclaims  an  animated  critic, 
probably  the  poet  Southey. 
More  recent  votaries  have  ap- 
proached the  altar  of  this  crea- 
tion of  romance. 

'It  may  be  well  to  remind 
the  reader,  that  although  this 
volume,  in  the  revolutions  of 
times  and  tastes,  has  had  the 
fate  to  be  depreciated  by 
modern  critics,  it  has  passed 
through  fourteen  editions,  suf- 
fered translations  in  every  Euro- 
pean language,  and  is  not  yet 
sunk  among  the  refuse  of  the 
bibliopolists.  The  Arcadia  was 
long,  and  it  may  still  remain, 
the  haunt  of  the  poetic  tribe. 
Sidney  was  one  of  those  writers 


whom  Shakespeare  not  only 
studied,  but  imitated  in  his 
scenes,  copied  his  language,  and 
transferred  his  ideas.  Shirley, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
our  early  dramatists,  turned  to 
the  Arcadia  as  their  text-book. 
Sidney  enchanted  two  later 
brothers  in  Waller  and  Cowley  \ 
and  the  dispassionate  Sir  AVil- 
liam  Temple  was  so  struck  by 
the  Arcadia,  that  he  found  "  the 
true  spirit  of  the  vein  of  ancient 
poetry  in  Sidney."  The  world 
of  fashion  in  Sidney's  age  culled 
their  phrases  out  of  the  Arcadia, 
which  served  them  as  a  complete 
"  academy  of  compliments." 

'  The  reader  who  concludes 
that  the  Arcadia  of  Sidney  is  a 
pedantic  pastoral,  has  received 
a  very  erroneous  conception  of 
the  work.' 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  is  described 
by  the  writers  of  his  age  as  the 
most  perfect  model  of  an  ac- 
complished gentleman  that 
could  be  found  even  by  the 
wanton  imagination  of  poetry 
or  fiction.  Virtuous  conduct, 
polite  conversation,  heroic 
valour,  and  elegant  erudition, 
all  concurred  to  render  him  the 
ornament  and  delight  of  the 
Enghsh  court;  and  as  the  credit 
which  he  possessed  with  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  was  wholly  employed 
in  the  encouragement  of  genius 
and  literature,  his  praises  have 
been  transmitted  with  advantage 
to  posterity. 

*  He  was,'  says  an  Edinburgh 
Reviewer,  'a  refinement  upon 
nobility.     He  was  like  the  ab- 
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stract  and  essence  of  romantic 
fiction,  having  the  courage  (but 
not  the  barbarity)  of  the  preux 
chevaliers  of  ancient  times — 
their  unwearied  patience — their 
tender  and  stainless  attachment. 
He  was  a  hero  of  chivalry,  with- 
out the  grossness  and  frailty  of 
flesh.  He  lived  beloved  and 
admired,  and  died  universally 
and  deservedly  lamented.  He 
is  the  last  of  those  who  have 
passed  into  a  marvel ;  for  he  is 
now  remembered  almost  as  the 
ideal  personification  of  a  true 
knight,  and  is  translated  to  the 
skies,  like  the  belt  of  the  hunter 
Orion,  or  Berenice's  starry  hair.' 

THOMAS   FULLER. 

A  conspicuous  place  in  the 
prose  literature  of  our  language 
is  due  to  the  historian  and 
divine,  Thomas  Fuller.  The 
works  of  Fuller  are  very  nume- 
rous, the  chief  of  them  being 
the  following  :  A  History  of  the 
Worthies  of  England,  one  of  the 
earliest  biographical  works  in 
the  language,  a  strange  mixture 
of  topography,  biography,  and 
popular  antiquities ;  The  Holy 
and  Prof ane  State ;  The  History 
of  the  Holy  War;  and  The  Church 
History  of  Britain. 

Fuller  was  an  extraordinary 
man.  If  ever  there  was  an 
amusing  writer  in  this  world,  he 
was  one.  There  was  in  him  a 
combination  of  those  qualities 
which  minister  to  our  entertain- 
ment, such  as  few  have  ever 
possessed  in  an  equal  degree. 
He  was,  first  of  all,  a  man  of 


multifarious  reading;  of  great 
and  undigested  knowledge, 
which  an  extraordinary  reten- 
tiveness  of  memory  preserved 
ever  ready  for  use,  and  consider- 
able accuracy  of  judgment  en- 
abled him  successfully  to  apply. 

'  Next  to  Shakespeare,'  says 
Coleridge,  'I  am  not  certain 
whether  Thomas  Fuller,  beyond 
all  other  writers,  does  not  excite 
in  me  the  sense  and  emotion  of 
the  marvellous :  the  degree  in 
which  any  given  faculty  or  com- 
bination of  faculties  is  possessed 
and  manifested,  so  far  surpassing 
what  one  would  have  thought 
possible  in  a  single  mind,  as  to 
give  one's  admiration  the  flavour 
and  quality  of  wonder !  Wit 
was  the  stuff  and  substance  of 
Fuller's  intellect.  It  was  the 
element,  the  earthen  base,  the 
material  which  he  worked  in ; 
and  this  very  circumstance  has 
defrauded  him  of  his  due  praise 
for  the  practical  wisdom  of  the 
thoughts,  for  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  the  truths,  into  which 
he  shaped  the  stuff.  Fuller  was 
incomparably  the  most  sensible, 
the  least  prejudiced  great  man 
of  an  age  that  boasted  a  galaxy 
of  great  men.  He  is  a  very 
voluminous  writer ;  and  yet  in 
all  his  numerous  volumes  on  so 
many  different  subjects,  it  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  that 
you  will  hardly  find  a  page  in 
which  some  one  sentence  out 
of  every  three  does  not  deserve 
to  be  quoted  for  itself — as  motto 
or  as  maxim.' 

Dr.  Fuller  having  requested 
one  of  his  companions  to  make 
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an  epitaph  for  him,  received  the 
following : 

'  Here  lies  Fuller's  earth.' 

He  returned  to  dust  in  1661. 

JOHN  BUN  VAN. 

We  come  now  to  John  Bunyan, 
the  ever-to-be-revered  '  tinker  of 
Bedford,'  to  whom  we  owe  the 
Pilgrinis  Progress.    He  was  the 

'  Ingenious  dreamer,  in  whose  well- 
told  tale 

Sweet  fiction  and  sweet  truth  alike 
prevail  : 

Whose  humorous  vein,  strong  sense, 
and  simple  style. 

May  teach  the  gayest,  make  the 
gravest  smile.' 

Of  the  PilgrinHs  Progress 
Lord  Macaulay  says :  '  That 
wonderful  book,  while  it  obtains 
admiration  from  the  most  fasti- 
dious critics,  is  loved  by  those 
who  are  too  simple  to  admire 
it.  Dr.  Johnson,  all  whose 
studies  were  desultory,  and  who 
hated,  as  he  said,  to  read  books 
through,  made  an  exception  in 
favour  ot  the  PilgritiCs  Progress. 
That  work  was  one  of  the  two 
or  three  which  he  wished  longer. 
It  was  by  no  common  merit  that 
the  illiterate  sectary  extracted 
praise  like  this  from  the  most 
pedantic  of  critics  and  the  most 
bigoted  of  Tories. 

'  In  the  wildest  parts  of  Scot- 
land, the  Pilgrim's  Progress  is 
the  delight  of  the  peasantry. 
In  every  nursery  the  Pilgrivis 
Progress  is  a  greater  favourite 
than  Jack  the  Gia?tt  -  Kilicr. 
Every  reader  knows  the  straight 
and  narrow  path  as  well  as  he 


knows  a  road  in  which  he  has 
gone  backward  and  forward  a 
hundred  times.  This  is  the 
highest  miracle  of  genius,  that 
things  which  are  not  should  be 
as  though  they  were,  that  the 
imagination  of  one  mind  should 
become  the  personalrecollection 
of  another.  And  this  miracle 
the  tinker  has  wrought.  There 
is  no  ascent,  no  declivity,  no 
resting-place,  no  turnstile,  with 
which  we  are  not  perfectly  ac- 
quainted. The  wicket  gate, 
and  the  desolate  swamp  which 
separates  it  from  the  City  of  De- 
struction, the  long  line  of  road, 
as  straight  as  a  rule  can  make 
it,  the  Interpreter's  house  and 
all  its  fair  shows,  the  prisoner 
in  the  iron  cage,  the  palace,  at 
the  doors  of  which  armed  men 
kept  guard,  and  on  the  battle- 
ments of  which  walked  persons 
clothed  all  in  gold,  the  cross 
and  the  sepulchre,  the  steep  hill 
and  the  pleasant  arbour,  the 
stately  front  of  the  House 
Beautiful  by  the  wayside,  the 
chained  lions  crouching  in  the 
porch,  the  low  green  Valley  of 
Humiliation,  rich  with  grass  and 
covered  with  flocks,— all  are  as 
well  known  to  us  as  the  sights  of 
our  own  street.  .  .  , 

'  All  the  stages  of  the  journey, 
all  the  forms  which  cross  or 
overtake  the  pilgrims, — giants 
and  hobgoblins,  ill  -  favoured 
ones  and  shining  ones;  the  tall, 
comely,  swarthy  Madam  Babble, 
with  her  great  purse  by  her  side, 
and  her  fingers  playing  with  the 
money ;  the  black  man  in  the 
bright    vesture,     Mr,    Worldly 
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Wiseman  and  my  Lord  Hate- 
good,  Mr.  Talkative  and  Mrs. 
Timorous, — all  are  actually  ex- 
isting beings  to  us.  We  follow 
the  travellers  through  their  alle- 
gorical progress  with  interest 
not  inferior  to  that  with  which 
we  follow  Elizabeth  from  Siberia 
to  Moscow,  or  Jeanie  Deans 
from  Edinburgh  to  London. 

'  Bunyan  is  almost  the  only 
writer  who  ever  gave  to  the  ab- 
stract the  interest  of  the  concrete. 
In  the  works  of  many  celebrated 
authors,  men  are  mere  personi- 
fications. We  have  not  a  jealous 
man,  but  jealousy ;  not  a  traitor, 
but  perfidy;  not  a  patriot,  but 
patriotism.  Themindof Bunyan, 
on  the  contrary,  was  so  imagina- 
tive, that  personifications,  when 
he  dealt  with  them,  became  men. 
A  dialogue  between  two  qualities 
in  the  dream  has  more  dramatic 
effect  than  a  dialogue  between 
two  human  beings  in  most  plays. 
In  this  respect  the  genius  of 
Bunyanbore  a  greatresemblance 
to  that  01  a  man  who  had  very 
little  else  in  common  with  him, 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  .  .  . 

'The  style  of  Bunyan  is  de- 
hghtful  to  every  reader,  and  in- 
valuable as  a  study  to  every 
person  who  wishes  to  obtain  a 
wide  command  over  the  English 
tongue.  The  vocabulary  is  the 
vocabulary  of  the  common 
people.  There  is  not  an  ex- 
pression, if  we  except  a  few 
technical  terms  of  theology, 
which  would  puzzle  the  rudest 
peasant.  We  have  observed 
several  pages  which  do  not  con- 
tain a  single  word  of  more  than 


two  syllables.  Yet  no  writer 
has  said  more  exactly  what  he 
meant  to  say.  For  magnificence, 
for  pathos,  for  vehement  ex- 
hortation, for  subtle  disquisition, 
for  every  purpose  of  the  poet, 
the  orator,  and  the  divine,  this 
homely  dialect,  the  dialect  of 
plain  working  men,  was  perfectly 
sufficient.  There  is  no  book  in 
our  literature  on  which  we  would 
so  readily  stake  the  fame  of  the 
old  unpolluted  P2nglish  language, 
no  book  which  shows  so  well 
how  rich  that  language  is  in  its 
own  proper  wealth,  and  how 
little  it  has  been  improved  by 
all  that  it  has  borrowed. 

'  Cowper  said,  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago,  that  he  dared  not 
name  John  Bunyan  in  his  verse, 
for  fear  of  moving  a  sneer.  To 
our  refined  forefathers,  we  sup- 
pose Lord  Roscommon's  Essay 
on  Tra7islated  Verse  and  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham's  Essay 
on  Poetry  appeared  to  be  com- 
positions infinitely  superior  to 
the  allegory  of  the  preaching 
tinker.  We  live  in  better  times  ; 
and  we  are  not  afraid  to  say 
that,  though  there  were  many 
clever  men  in  England  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  1 7th  cen- 
tury, there  were  only  two  minds 
which  possessed  the  imaginative 
faculty  in  a  very  eminent  de- 
gree. One  of  these  minds  pro- 
duced iht  Paradise  Lost,  and  the 
other  the  Pilgrim's  Progress' 

JONATHAN  SWIFT. 

In  1726  appeared  the  most 
perfect  of  the  larger  composi- 
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tions  of  Jonathan  Swift,  and 
that  by  which  he  will  probably 
be  longest  remembered — Gulli- 
ver's Travels.  It  is  a  production 
entirely  unique  in  English  litera- 
ture. Its  main  design  is,  under 
the  form  of  fictitious  travels,  to 
satirize  mankind  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  civilised  countries ; 
but  the  scenes  and  nations  which 
it  describes  are  so  wonderful  and 
amusing,  that  the  book  is  as 
great  a  favourite  with  children  as 
with  those  misanthropic  spirits 
who  dehght  in  contemplating 
the  imperfections  of  human 
nature. 

Gulliver's  Travels  was  given  to 
theworld,aswehavesaid,in  1726. 
It  was  a  production  so  new  and 
strange,  that  it  filled  the  reader 
with  a  mingled  emotion  of  merri- 
ment and  amazement.  It  was 
received  with  such  avidity,  that 
the  price  of  the  first  edition  was 
raised  before  the  second  could 
be  got  ready.  It  was  read  by 
the  high  and  the  low,  the  learned 
and  the  illiterate.  Criticism  was 
for  a  while  lost  in  wonder ;  no 
rules  of  judgment  were  applied 
to  a  book  that  was  written  in 
open  defiance  of  truth  and 
regularity. 

As  a  writer,  the  prose  works  of 
Swift  are  among  the  best  speci- 
mens we  possess  of  a  thorough 
English  style.  '  He  knew,'  says 
Dr.  Blair,  'beyond  almost  any 
man,  the  purity,  the  extent,  the 
precision  of  the  English  lan- 
guage ;  and  therefore,  to  such  as 
wish  to  attain  a  pure  and  correct 
style,  he  is  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful models.' 


Swift  was  bom  in  1667,  and 
died  in  1745. 

SIR  RICHARD  STEELE. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  is  the  next 
author  on  our  list.  In  1709  this 
famous  writer  projected  the 
publication  of  a  periodical  paper. 
The  title  of  the  paper,  as  the 
author  observes  in  the  first  num- 
ber, was  decided  upon  in  honour 
of  the  fair  sex,  and  the  Tatler 
was  therefore  placed  under  their 
jurisdiction.  The  name  of  its 
conductor,  Isaac  Bickerstaff, 
was  taken  from  a  previous  publi- 
cation of  Swift's.  It  was  com- 
menced on  the  1 2th  of  April 
1709.  'If  we  consider,'  says 
one  writer,  'the  invention  of 
Steele,  as  discoverable  in  the 
scheme  and  conduct  of  the  Tatler, 
if  we  reflect  upon  the  finely- 
drawn  and  highly-finished  cha- 
racter of  Bickerstaff,  in  his  varied 
offices  of  philosopher,  humorist, 
astrologer,  and  censor,  the  vast 
number  of  his  own  elegant  and 
useful  papers,  and  the  beauty 
and  value  of  those  which,  through 
his  means,  saw  the  light,  we 
cannot  hesitate  in  honouring 
him  with  the  appellation  of  the 
father  of  periodical  literature.' 

Steele  appears  to  have  received 
fair  remuneration  for  his  literary 
work;  and  on  the  publication 
Qi\\\<~,  Conscious  Lovers,  in  1722, 
the  king,  to  whom  it  was  dedi- 
cated, gave  him  ;z^5oo.  But  he 
was  always  poor,  because  always 
lavish,  scheming,  and  unbusi- 
ness-like.  Nothing,  however, 
could  depress  his  spirits.    Being 
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always  engaged  in  some  un- 
successful scheme  or  other,  and 
with  habits  both  benevolent  and 
lavish,  he  wasted  his  regular  in- 
come in  anticipation  of  a  greater, 
until  absolute  pecuniary  distress 
was  the  result.  Shortly  before 
his  death  he  retired  into  Wales, 
solelyforthe  purpose  of  retrench- 
ing his  affairs,  so  that  he  might 
pay  his  creditors.  But  it  was 
too  late,  and  before  he  could 
carry  his  honest  intentions  into 
effect,  death  overtook  him,  and 
enfeebled  by  dissipation  and 
excess,  he  died  on  September  i, 
1729,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight. 

From  amongst  many  enter- 
taining stories  told  of  Steele,  and 
the  expedients  to  which  he  was 
sometimes  driven  by  want  of 
money,  we  select  the  following: 
He  had  one  day  a  large  party  of 
distinguished  individuals  to  din- 
ner, and  surprised  them  with  the 
number  of  servants  in  livery  who 
waited  at  the  table.  After  din- 
ner, when  the  circulation  of  the 
bottle  had  relaxed  the  restraints 
of  ceremony,  one  of  them  inquired 
of  Sir  Richard  how  such  an  ex- 
pensive train  of  domestics  could 
be  consistent  with  his  fortune  ? 
Sir  Richard  said  he  must  con- 
fess there  were,  perhaps,  more 
than  necessary,  but  that  he  had 
no  objection  to  get  rid  of  them. 
'Why  do  you  not  discharge 
them  ? '  said  his  friend.  '  Why, 
to  tell  you  truly,'  said  Sir  Richard, 
'these  fellows  are  bailiffs,  who 
have  entered  my  house  with  an 
execution;  and  as  I  found  I 
could  not  get  rid  of  them,  I 
thought  I  would  deck  them  in 


livery,  for  the  double  purpose 
of  concealing  their  vocation  and 
doingmehonour.'  SirRichard's 
friends  laughed  at  the  expedi- 
ent, and  paying  the  debt  among 
themselves,  dismissed  the  whole 
retinue  of  his  unwelcome  atten- 
dants. 


JOSEPH  ADDISON. 

Turning  from  Steele,  his  fast 
friend  Joseph  Addison  claims 
our  notice.  Here  we  have  one 
of  the  brightest  names  in  Eng- 
lish literature. 

At  the  beginning  of  March 
171 1,  says  Lord  Macaulay, 
appeared  the  first  of  an  incom- 
parable series  of  papers,  con- 
taining observations  on  life  and 
literature  by  an  imaginary  Spec- 
tator. 

The  Spectator  himself  was 
conceived  and  drawn  by  Addi- 
son ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
doubt  that  the  portrait  was 
meant  to  be  in  some  features  a 
likeness  of  the  painter.  The 
Spectator  is  a  gentleman  who, 
after  passing  a  studious  youth  at 
the  university,  has  travelled  on 
classic  ground,  and  has  bestowed 
much  attention  on  curious  points 
of  antiquity.  He  has  on  his 
return  fixed  his  residence  in 
London,  and  has  observed  all 
the  forms  of  life  which  are  to  be 
found  in  that  great  city,  has 
daily  listened  to  the  wits  ot 
Wills,  has  smoked  with  the 
philosophers  of  the  Grecian, 
and  has  mingled  with  the  par- 
sons at  Child's,  and  with  the 
politicians   at    the    St.   James'. 
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In  the  morning  he  often  listens 
to  the  hum  of  the  Exchange, 
in  the  evening  his  face  is  con- 
stantly to  be  seen  in  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.  But  an  insurmount- 
able bashfulness  prevents  him 
from  opening  his  mouth  except 
in  a  small  circle  of  intimate 
friends. 

These  friends  were  first 
sketched  by  Steele.  Four  of 
the  club,  the  templar,  the  clergy- 
man, the  soldier,  and  the  mer- 
chant, were  uninteresting  figures, 
fit  only  for  a  background ;  but 
the  other  two,  an  old  country 
baronet  and  an  old  town  rake, 
though  not  delineated  with  a 
very  delicate  pencil,  had  some 
good  strokes.  Addison  took 
the  rough  outlines  into  his  own 
hands,  retouched  them,  coloured 
them,  and  is  in  truth  the  creator 
of  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
and  the  Will  Honeycomb  with 
whom  we  are  all  familiar. 

The  plan  of  the  Spectator 
must  be  allowed  to  be  both 
original  and  eminently  happy. 
Every  valuable  essay  in  the 
series  may  be  read  with  pleasure 
separately ;  yet  the  five  or  six 
hundred  essays  form  a  whole, 
and  the  whole  has  the  interest  of 
a  novel.  Itmust  be  remembered, 
too,  that  at  that  time  no  novel 
giving  a  lively  and  powerful 
picture  of  the  common  life  and 
manners  of  England  had  ap- 
peared. Richardson  was  work- 
ing as  a'  compositor.  Fielding 
was  robbing  birds'  nests.  Smol- 
lett was  not  yet  born.  The  nar- 
rative, therefore,  which  connects 
the  Spectator  essays,  gave  to  our 


ancestors  their  first  taste  of  an 
exquisite  and  untried  pleasure. 
That  narrative  was  indeed  con- 
structed with  no  art  or  labour. 
The  events  were  such  events  as 
occur  every  day.  They  could 
hardly  be  said  to  form  a  plot ; 
yet  they  are  related  with  such 
truth,  such  grace,  such  wit,  such 
humour, such  pathos,  such  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart,  such 
knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the 
world,  that  they  charm  us  on 
the  hundredth  perusal.  We 
have  not  the  least  doubt  that  if 
Addison  had  written  a  novel  on 
an  extensive  plan,  it  would  have 
been  superior  to  any  that  we 
possess.  As  it  is,  he  is  entitled 
to  be  considered,  not  only  the 
greatest  of  the  English  essayists, 
but  as  the  forerunner  of  the' 
great  English  novelists. 

We  say  this  of  Addison  alone; 
for  Addison  is  the  Spectator. 
About  three -sevenths  of  the 
work  are  his :  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say,  that  his 
worst  essay  is  as  good  as  the 
best  essay  of  any  of  his  coad- 
jutors. His  best  essays  ap- 
proach near  to  absolute  perfec- 
tion ;  nor  is  their  excellence 
more  won  derf  ul  than  their  variety. 
His  invention  never  seems  to 
flag ;  nor  is  he  ever  under  the 
necessity  of  repeating  himself, 
or  of  wearing  out  a  subject. 
There  are  no  dregs  in  his  wine. 
He  regales  us  after  the  fashion 
of  that  prodigal  nabob,  who 
held  that  there  was  only  one 
good  glass  in  a  bottle.  As 
soon  as  we  have  tasted  the  first 
sparkling  foam   of  a  jest,  it  is 
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withdrawn,  and  a  fresh  draught 
of  nectar  is  at  our  lips. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the 
success  of  the  Spectator  should 
have  been  such  as  no  similar 
work  has  ever  obtained.  The 
number  of  copies  daily  distri- 
buted was  at  first  3000.  It 
subsequently  increased,  and  had 
risen  to  near  4000,  when  the 
stamp-tax  was  imposed.  That 
tax  was  fatal  to  a  crowd  of 
journals.  The  Spectator,  how- 
ever, stood  its  ground,  doubled 
its  price,  and  though  its  circula- 
tion fell  off,  still  yielded  a  large 
revenue,  both  to  the  state  and 
to  the  authors.  For  particular 
papers  the  demand  was  immense; 
of  some,  it  is  said,  20,000  copies 
were  required. 

But  this  was  not  all.  To 
have  the  Spectator  served  up 
every  morning  with  the  bohea 
and  rolls  was  a  luxury  for  the 
few.  The  majority  were  con- 
tent to  wait  till  essays  enough 
had  appeared  to  form  a  volume. 
Ten  thousand  copies  of  each 
volume  were  immediately  taken 
off,  and  new  editions  were  called 
for.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  population  of  England 
was  then  hardly  a  third  of  what 
it  now  is.  The  number  of  Eng- 
lishmen who  were  in  the  habit 
of  reading  was  probably  not  a 
sixth  of  what  it  now  is.  A 
shopkeeper  or  a  farmer  who 
found  any  pleasure  in  literature 
was  a  rarity.  Nay,  there  was 
doubtless  more  than  one  knight 
of  the  shire  whose  country-seat 
did  not  contain  ten  books,  re- 
ceipt -  books     and     books    on 


farriery  included.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  sale  of  the 
Spectator  must  be  considered  as 
indicating  a  popularity  quite  as 
great  as  that  of  the  most  success- 
ful works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  Mr.  Dickens  in  our  own 
time. 

Addison  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  popular  men  of  his 
time ;  and  much  of  his  popu- 
larity he  owed,  we  believe,  to  a 
constitutional  timidity,  which  his 
friends  lamented.  That  timidity 
often  prevented  him  from  exhibit- 
ing his  talents  to  the  best  advan- 
tage; but  it  propitiated  Nemesis. 
It  averted  the  envy  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  excited  by 
fame  so  splendid,  and  by  so 
rapid  an  elevation.  No  man  is 
so  great  a  favourite  with  the 
public  as  he  who  is  at  once  an 
object  of  admiration,  of  respect, 
and  of  pity ;  and  such  were  the 
feelings  which  Addison  inspired. 

Those  who  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  hearing  his  familiar  con- 
versation, declared  with  one 
voice  that  it  was  superior  to 
his  writings.  The  brilliant  Mary 
Montague  said  that  she  had 
known  all  the  wits,  and  that 
Addison  was  the  best  company 
in  the  world.  The  malignant 
Pope  was  forced  to  own  that 
there  was  a  charm  in  Addison's 
talk  which  could  be  found  no- 
where else.  Swift,  when  burn- 
ing with  animosity  against  the 
Whigs,  could  not  but  confess  to 
Steele,  that  after  all,  he  had 
never  known  any  associate  so 
agreeable  as  Addison.  Steele, 
an  excellent  judge  of  lively  con- 
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versation,  said  that  the  conversa- 
tion of  Addison  was  at  once 
the  most  polite  and  the  most 
mirthful  that  could  be  imagined ; 
that  it  was  Terence  and  Catullus 
in  one,  heightened  by  an  ex- 
quisite something  which  was 
neither  Terence  nor  Catullus, 
but  Addison  alone.  Young,  an 
excellent  judge  of  serious  con- 
versation, said  that  when  Addi- 
son was  at  his  ease,  he  went  on 
in  a  noble  strain  of  thought  and 
language,  so  as  to  chain  the 
attention  of  every  hearer. 

Nor  were  Addison's  great 
colloquial  powers  more  admir- 
able than  the  courtesy  and  soft- 
ness of  heart  which  appeared  in 
his  conversation.  At  the  same 
time,  it  would  be  too  much  to 
say  that  he  was  wholly  devoid 
of  the  malice  which  is,  perhaps, 
inseparable  from  a  keen  sense  of 
the  ludicrous.  He  had  one  bad 
habit,  which  both  Swift  and  Steele 
applauded,  and  which  we  hardly 
know  how  to  blame.  If  his  first 
attempts  to  set  a  presuming 
dunce  right  were  ill -received, 
he  changed  his  tone,  *  assented 
with  civil  leer,'  and  lured  the 
flattered  coxcomb  deeper  and 
deeper  into  absurdity. 

Such  were  Addison's  talents 
for  conversation ;  but  his  rare 
gifts  were  not  exhibited  to 
crowds  or  to  strangers.  As 
soon  as  he  entered  a  large  com- 
pany, as  soon  as  he  saw  an 
unknown  face,  his  lips  were 
sealed,  and  his  manner  became 
constrained.  None  who  met 
him  only  in  great  assemblies 
would  have  been  able  to  believe 


that  he  was  the  same  man  who 
had  often  kept  a  few  friends 
listening  and  laughing  round  a 
table,  from  the  time  when  the 
play  ended  till  the  clock  of  St. 
Paul's  in  Covent  Garden  struck 
four ;  yet  even  at  such  a  table 
he  was  not  seen  to  the  best 
advantage.  To  enjoy  his  con- 
versation in  the  highest  perfec- 
tion, it  was  necessary  to  be 
alone  with  him,  and  to  hear  him, 
in  his  own  phrase,  think  aloud. 
'There  is  no  such  thing,'  he 
used  to  say,  'as  real  conversa- 
tion but  between  two  persons.' 

'  To  Addison  himself,'  says 
Macaulay,  '  we  are  bound  by  a 
sentiment  as  much  like  affection 
as  any  sentiment  can  be  which 
is  inspired  by  one  who  has  been 
sleeping  two  hundred  and  twenty 
years  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
After  full  and  impartial  reflec- 
tion, we  have  long  been  con- 
vinced that  he  deserved  as  much 
love  and  esteem  as  can  justly 
be  claimed  by  any  of  our  infirm 
and  erring  race.' 

Speaking  of  Addison,  Thacke- 
ray says:  'He  wrote  his  papers 
as  gaily  as  if  he  was  going  out 
for  a  holiday.  When  Steele's 
Tatlcr  first  began  its  prattle, 
Addison,  then  in  Ireland,  caught 
at  his  friend's  notion,  poured  in 
paper  after  paper,  and  contri- 
buted the  stores  of  his  mind,  the 
sweet  fruits  of  his  reading,  the 
delightful  gleanings  of  his  daily 
observations,  with  a  wonderful 
profusion,  and,  as  it  seemed,  an 
almost  endless  fecundity.  He 
does  not  in  his  essays  go  very 
deep :  let  gentlemen  of  a  pro- 
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found  genius,  critics  accustomed 
to  the  plunge  of  the  bathos, 
console  themselves  by  think- 
ing that  he  coiddiit  go  very 
deep.  There  are  no  traces 
of  suffering  in  his  writings. 
He  is  so  good,  so  honest,  so 
healthy,  so  cheerfully  selfish,  if 
we  may  use  the  word.  There  is 
no  deep  sentiment;  he  walks 
about  the  world  watching  the 
doings  of  mankind,  and  having 
goodwill  and  kindness  for  every 
living  man  and  woman;  looking 
on  society,  and  playing  with  the 
careless  humours  of  all  of  us — 
laughing  the  kindest  laugh — 
pointing  our  neighbour's  foible 
or  eccentricity  out  to  us  with 
the  most  good-natured  smiling 
confidence,  and  then,  turning 
over  our  shoulder,  whispering 
our  foibles  to  our  neighbour.' 

SAMUEL  RICHARDSON, 

Clarissa  is  the  work  on  which 
Richardson's  fame  as  a  classic 
will  rest  for  ever.  Its  publica- 
tion raised  the  fame  of  the  author 
to  its  utmost  height.  No  work 
had  appeared  before,  perhaps 
none  has  appeared  since,  con- 
taining so  many  direct  appeals 
to  the  passions, — stated,  too,  in 
a  manner  so  irresistible.  And 
high  as  his  reputation  stood  in 
his  own  country,  it  was  even 
more  exalted  in  those  of  France 
and  Germany,  the  inhabitants  of 
these  lands  having  imaginations 
more  easily  excited,  and  passions 
more  easily  moved  by  tales  of 
fictitious  distress,  than  the  cold- 
blooded English.    Foreigners  of 


distinction  have  been  known  to 
visit  Hampstead,  and  to  inquire 
for  the  Flask  Walk,  distinguished 
as  a  scene  in  Clarissa's  history, 
just  as  travellers  visit  the  rocks 
of  Meillerie  to  view  the  localities 
of  Rousseau's  tale  of  passion. 

Richardson's  vanity  has  been 
severely  censured  by  Dr.  John- 
son. An  anecdote,  which  seems 
to  confirm  Johnson's  opinion, 
is  given  by  Boswell  on  the 
authority  of  a  lady  who  was  pre- 
sent when  the  circumstances 
took  place.  A  gentleman,  who 
had  lately  been  at  Paris,  sought, 
while  in  a  large  company  at 
Richardson's  villa  of  North  End, 
to  gratify  his  host  by  informing 
him  that  he  had  seen  his  Clarissa 
lying  on  the  king's  brother's 
table.  Richardson,  observing 
that  a  part  of  the  company  were 
engaged  in  conversation  apart, 
affected  not  to  hear  what  had 
been  said,  but  took  advantage 
of  the  first  general  pause  to 
address  the  gentleman  with — 
'  Sir,  I  think  you  were  saying 
something  about — ,'  and  then 
stopped  in  a  flutter  of  expecta- 
tion, which  his  guest  mortified 
by  replying,  'A  mere  trifle,  sir, 
not  worth  repeating.' 

HENRY  FIELDING. 

For  genuine  humour  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  no 
English  novelist  is  superior  to 
Henry  Fielding.  The  first  novel 
of  this  celebrated  writer  was 
Joseph  Andreius,  which  appeared 
in  1742.  In  it,  with  Cervantic 
humour,  he  ridiculed  Richard' 
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son's  novel  Pamela,  then  just 
published.  Joseph  Andrews  met 
with  great  success,  and  was 
followed  by  Tom  Jones  and 
Amelia.  When  the  former  is 
forgotten,  the  age  of  novel- 
readingwill  have  come  to  an  end. 

As  a  picture  of  manners,  the 
novel  of  Tom  Jones  is  indeed 
exquisite ;  as  a  work  of  con- 
struction, quite  a  wonder :  the 
by-play  of  wisdom,  the  power 
of  observation,  the  multiplied 
felicitous  turns  and  thoughts, 
the  varied  character  of  the  great 
comic-epic,  keep  the  reader  in 
a  perpetual  state  of  admiration 
and  curiosity. 

Andrew  Millar  the  bookseller 
gave  Fielding  a  thousand  pounds 
for  his  Amelia  ;  but  showing  the 
MS.  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  af- 
terwards ambassador  to  Prussia, 
he  was  told  that  it  was  much  in- 
ferior to  Tom  Jones,  and  advised 
him  to  get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as 
he  could.  Millar  soon  thought 
of  a  stratagem  by  which  he  could 
at  least  push  it  off  to  the  trade, 
if  he  could  not  make  it  popular. 
At  a  sale  made  to  the  booksellers 
previous  to  the  publication,  Millar 
offered  his  friends  all  his  other 
publications  on  the  usual  terms 
of  discount ;  but  when  he  came 
to  Amelia,  he  laid  it  aside  as  a 
work  in  such  demand,  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  deliver  it  to 
the  trade  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  ruse  succeeded ;  the  im- 
pression, though  very  large,  was 
anxiously  bought  up,  and  the 
bookseller  relieved  from  every 
apprehension  as  to  the  popu- 
larity of  Fielding's  Amelia. 


Fielding  tried  his  hand  at 
play-writing  as  well  as  the  pro- 
duction of  novels,  and  of  one  of 
his  pieces  the  following  anecdote 
is  told : — 

Although  peculiar  circum- 
stances may  sometimes  have  an 
influence  in  the  success  or  con- 
demnation of  a  play,  yet  the 
audience  generally  discover  a 
taste  and  discrimination  which 
are  the  best  tests  of  merit.  An 
instance  of  this  occurred  respect- 
ing Fielding's  comedy  of  The 
Wedding  Day.  Garrick,  who 
performed  a  principal  charac- 
ter, and  who  was  even  then  a 
favourite  with  the  public,  told 
Fielding  he  was  apprehensive 
that  the  audience  would  make 
free  with  him  in  a  particular 
passage,  and  remarked  that,  as 
a  repulse  might  disconcert  him 
for  the  remainder  of  the  night, 
the  passage  should  be  omitted. 
'  No,'  replied  Fielding,  '  if  the 
scene  is  not  a  good  one,  let  the 
audience  find  that  out.'  The 
play  was  accordingly  produced 
without  alteration,  and,  as  had 
been  anticipated,  marks  of  dis- 
approbation appeared. 

Garrick,  alarmed  at  the  hisses 
he  met  with,  retired  into  the 
green-room,  where  the  authorwas 
solacing  himself  with  a  bottle  of 
champagne.  He  had  by  this  time 
drunk  pretty  freely,  and  glanc- 
ing his  eye  on  the  actor,  while 
clouds  of  tobacco-smoke  issued 
from  his  mouth,  cried  out, 
'What's  the  matter,  Garrick? 
what  are  they  hissing  now?' 
'  Why,  the  scene  that  I  begged 
you  to    retrench,'  replied    the 
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actor ; '  I  knew  it  would  not  do  : 
and  they  have  so  frightened  me, 
that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  col- 
lect myself  again  the  whole 
night.'  'Oh;  replied  Fielding 
with  great  coolness,  '  they  have 
found  it  out,  have  they  ? ' 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

Samuel  Johnson,  the  Cory- 
pheus  of  English  Hterature  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  born 
in  1709.  After  a  long  career  of 
miscellaneous  literary  industry, 
he  set  to  work  on  his  Dictionary, 
the  great  work  which  has  made 
his  name  known  wherever  the 
English  language  is  spoken. 

Whilst  the  Dictionary  was 
going  forward,  Boswell  tells  us, 
Johnson  lived  part  of  his  time 
in  Holborn,  part  in  Gough 
Square,  Fleet  Street;  and  he 
had  an  upper  room  fitted  up 
like  a  counting  -  house  for  the 
purpose,  in  which  he  gave  to 
the  copyists  their  several  tasks. 
The  words  partly  taken  from 
other  Dictionaries,  and  partly 
suppHed  by  himself,  having  been 
first  written  down,  with  space 
left  between  them,  he  delivered 
in  writing  their  etymologies, 
definitions,  and  various  signifi- 
cations. The  authorities  were 
copied  from  the  books  them- 
selves, in  which  he  had  marked 
the  passages  with  a  black-lead 
pencil,  the  traces  of  which  could 
easily  be  effaced.  '  I  have  seen 
several  of  them,'  says  Boswell, 
'  in  which  that  trouble  had  not 
been  taken ;  so  that  they  were 
just  as  when  used  bythe  copyists. 


It  is  remarkable  that  he  was  so 
attentive  in  the  choice  of  the 
passages  in  which  words  were 
authorized,  that  one  may  read 
page  after  page  of  his  Dictionary 
with  improvement  and  pleasure  ; 
and  it  should  not  pass  unob- 
served, that  he  has  quoted  no 
author  whose  writings  had  a 
tendency  to  hurt  sound  religion 
and  morality.' 

'The  necessary  expense,'  re- 
marks the  biographer,  'of  prepar- 
ing a  work  of  such  magnitude 
for  the  press  must  have  been  a 
considerable  deduction  from  the 
price  stipulated  to  be  paid  for 
the  copyright.  I  understand 
that  nothing  was  allowed  by  the 
bookseller  on  that  account ;  and 
I  remember  his  telling  me,  that 
a  large  portion  of  it  having  by 
mistake  been  written  upon  both 
sides  of  the  paper,  so  as  to  be 
inconvenient  for  the  compositor, 
it  cost  him  twenty  pounds  to 
have  it  transcribed  upon  one 
side  only. 

'On  the  15th  of  April  1755 
this  great  work  at  last  came  out 
— price  ^4,  I  OS.  bound.  The 
world  contemplated  with  won- 
der so  Stupendous  a  work 
achieved  by  one  man,  while 
other  countries  had  thought  such 
undertakings  fit  only  for  whole 
academies.' 

'Vast  as  Johnson's  powers 
were,'  adds  Boswell,  'I  cannot 
but  think  that  his  imagination 
deceived  him  when  he  supposed 
that  by  constant  application  he 
might  have  performed  the  task 
in  three  years.  Let  the  preface 
be  attentively  perused,  in  Avhich 
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is  given,  in  a  clear,  strong,  and 
glowing  style,  a  comprehen- 
sive yet  particular  view  of  what 
he  had  done,  and  it  will  be 
evident  that  the  time  he  em- 
ployed upon  it  was  compara- 
tively short.  .  .  . 

'  The  extensive  reading  which 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
accumulation  of  authorities,  and 
which  alone  may  account  for 
Johnson's  retentive  memory  be- 
ing enriched  with  a  very  large 
and  various  store  of  knowledge 
and  imagery,  must  have  occupied 
several  years.  The  preface  fur- 
nishes an  eminent  instance  of  a 
double  talent,  of  which  Johnson 
was  fully  conscious.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  heard  him  say:  "There 
are  two  things  which  I  am  confi- 
dent I  can  do  very  well :  one  is  an 
introduction  to  any  literary  work, 
stating  what  it  is  to  contain,  and 
how  it  should  be  executed  in  the 
most  perfect  manner  ;  the  other 
is  a  conclusion,  showing  from 
various  causes  why  the  execution 
has  not  been  equal  to  what  the 
author  promised  to  himself  and 
the  pubhc." 

'  How  should  puny  scribblers 
be  abashed  and  disappointed, 
when  they  find  him  displaying  a 
perfect  theory  of  lexicographical 
excellence,  and  at  the  same  time 
candidly  and  modestly  allowing 
that  he  had  not  satisfied  his 
own  expectations.  Here  was  a 
fair  occasion  for  the  exercise 
of  Johnson's  modesty,  when  he 
was  called  upon  to  compare  his 
own  arduous  performance,  not 
with  those  of  other  individuals 
(in  which  case  his  inflexible  re- 


gard to  truth  would  have  been 
violated  had  he  affected  diffi- 
dence), but  with  speculative 
perfection  ;  as  he  who  can  out- 
strip all  his  competitors  in  the 
race  may  yet  be  sensible  of  his 
deficiency  when  he  runs  against 
time.  .  .  . 

'In  1756  Johnson  found 
that  the  great  fame  of  his  Dic- 
tionary had  not  set  him  above 
the  necessity  of  "making  pro- 
vision for  the  day  that  was  pass- 
ing over  him."  No  royal  or 
noble  patron  extended  a  munifi- 
cent hand  to  give  independence 
to  the  man  who  had  conferred 
stability  on  the  language  of  his 
country.  We  may  feel  indig- 
nant that  there  should  have 
been  such  unworthy  neglect; 
but  we  must  at  the  same  time 
congratulate  ourselves,  when  we 
consider  that  to  this  very  ne- 
glect, operating  to  rouse  the 
natural  indolence  of  his  consti- 
tution, we  have  many  valuable 
productions,  which  otherwise, 
perhaps,  might  never  have  ap- 
peared.' 

The  sum  which  he  got  for 
the  compilation  of  the  Dictionary 
was  only  ^^1575,  and  when  the 
expenses  of  amanuenses  and 
paper  and  other  articles  are  de- 
ducted, his  clear  profit  was  very 
inconsiderable.  Boswell  once 
said  to  him,  '  I  am  sorry,  sir, 
you  did  not  get  more  for  your 
Dictionary.'  His  answer  was, 
'I  am  sorry  too.  But  it  was 
very  well.  The  booksellers  are 
generous,  liberal-minded  men.' 
He  upon  all  occasions  did 
ample  justice  tg  their  character 
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in  this  respect.  He  considered 
them  as  the  patrons  of  hterature; 
and,  indeed,  although  they  have 
been  eventually  considerable 
gainers  by  his  Dictionary,  it  is 
to  them  that  we  owe  its  having 
been  undertaken  and  carried 
through  at  the  risk  of  great 
expenses,  for  which  they  were 
not  absolutely  sure  of  being  in- 
demnified. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with 
Johnson's  Dictionary  only  in 
one  or  other  of  the  many  forms 
in  which  it  has  been  put  into 
the  hands  of  schoolboys,  will 
probably  be  surprised  to  find  it 
pronounced  a  great  work ;  yet, 
in  its  original  and  complete 
shape,  it  is  not  simply  a  great 
work — it  is  a  real  thing  of  genius. 
Patient  labour,  solid  learning, 
massive  understanding,  subtle 
analysis,  bright-eyed  intelligence 
— all  these,  and  much  else, 
have  combined  to  rear  a  struc- 
ture which  must  always  remain 
as  an  enduring  monument  to 
British  industry,  intellect,  and 
'  pluck.'  The  author  himself 
once  told  a  company  that  the 
Accademia  della  Crusca  could 
scarcely  believe  that  it  had  been 
done  by  one  man.  Criticism 
of  the  book  is  not  required  here : 
it  is  not  necessary  to  point  out 
its  faults  and  deficiencies,  nor 
to  inquire  how  far  it  has  been 
legitimately  superseded  by  sub- 
sequent works  which  have  either 
sprung  out  of  it  or  been  based 
upon  it.  To  us,  nowadays,  per- 
haps the  most  important  fact  in 
connection  with  the  work  is  the 
decided    impress   which    every 


page  of  it  has  taken  of  the 
author's  own  marked  personality. 
The  Dictionary  is  Dr.  Johnson 
all  over  and  all  through.  The 
whole  conception  of  it  was 
gigantic,  like  himself;  and  the 
execution  was,  all  things  con- 
sidered, not  unworthy  of  the 
plan.  The  definitions  especi- 
ally, in  point  of  clearness, 
sharpness  of  outline,  weight, 
and  logical  precision,  have 
never  been  equalled ;  and  all 
the  later  dictionaries  which 
have  discarded  Johnson  seem 
in  this  department  thin  and 
meagre  to  an  extreme  degree. 
The  Doctor  himself  was  quite 
conscious  of  the  defects  of  his 
work,  but  this  consciousness 
did  not  overwhelm  him  with 
shame.  A  lady  once  asked  him 
how  he  came  to  define  pastern 
as  the  knee  of  a  horse  ;  he  im- 
mediately answered,  '  Igno- 
rance, madam,  pure  ignorance.' 
The  lady  must  have  been 
silenced  on  the  spot.  It  fared 
still  worse  with  another  lady, 
who  once  said  to  him,  '  I  am 
glad,  Doctor,  that  you  have  left 
out  all  the  nasty  words.'  John- 
son :  '  Oh,  then,  madam,  you 
have  been  looking  for  them?' 
Some  of  the  definitions  are  the 
outcome  of  a  sense  of  dry 
humour,  and  good-humour  too, 
which  it  is  delicious  to  perceive. 
Thus  :  '  Grub  Street,  the  name 
of  a  street  in  London,  much 
inhabited  by  writers  of  small 
histories,  dictionaries,  and  tem- 
porary poems ;  whence  any 
mean  production  is  called  Grub 
Street.'     Qr  thus;  'Lexicogra- 
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pher,  a  writer  of  dictionaries,  a 
harmless  drudge.'  'Oats'  he 
defines  as  '  a  grain  which  in 
England  is  generally  given  to 
horses,  but  in  Scotland  supports 
the  people.'  Scotch  blood  got 
up  at  this  heinous  insult ;  many 
replies  were  made,  but  the 
good-natured  retort  of  Lord 
Elibank  won  the  palm.  '  Yes,' 
said  he,  'and  where  will  you 
find  such  horses  and  such 
men  ? '  '  Pension '  is  defined : 
'  An  allowance  made  to  any  one 
without  an  equivalent.  In  Eng- 
land it  is  generally  understood 
to  mean  pay  given  to  a  state- 
hireling  for  treason  to  his  coun- 
try.' But  if  the  next  had 
got  in,  it  would  have  beat  all 
the  rest  hollow.  '  You  know, 
sir,'  he  said  to  Boswell  twenty 
years  after  this,  'Lord  Gower 
forsook  the  old  Jacobite  interest. 
When  I  came  to  the  word  rene- 
gade, after  telling  that  it  meant 
"one  who  deserts  to  the  enemy, 
a  revolter,"Iadded,"  sometimes 
we  say  a  Gower."  Thus  it  went 
to  the  press ;  but  the  printer 
had  more  wit  than  I,  and  struck 
it  out.' 

When  Dr.  Johnson  had  com- 
pleted his  Dictionary,  which  had 
quite  exhausted  the  patience  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Millar,  his  book- 
seller, the  latter  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  the  last  sheet  in 
the  following  note  : — 

'Andrew  Millar  sends  his 
compliments  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  with  the  money  for 
the  last  sheet  of  the  copy  of  the 
Dictionary,  and  thanks  God  he 
has  done  with  him.' 


To  this  rude  note  the  Doctor 
returned  the  following  smart 
answer : — 

'  Samuel  Johnson  returns  his 
compliments  to  Mr.  Andrew 
Millar,  and  is  very  glad  to  find 
(as  he  does  by  his  note)  that 
Andrew  Millar  has  the  grace  to 
thank  God  for  anything.' 

After  the  Dictionary  was  pub- 
lished, the  explanation  given  in 
it  of  the  word  Excise  offended 
the  ministers,  and  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Murray,  afterwards 
Lord  Mansfield,  then  Attorney- 
General,  whether  it  was  not  a 
libel.  The  following  is  a  copy 
of  the  case  submitted,  with  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney-General 
upon  it : — 

CASE. 

Mr.  Samuel  Johnson  has  lately 
published  a  book,  entitled  A 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, in  which  the  words  are 
deduced  from  their  originals, 
and  illustrated  in  their  different 
significations  by  examples  from 
the  best  writers.  To  which  are 
prefixed  a  History  of  the  Lan- 
guage, and  an  English  Gram- 
mar. 

Under  the  title  '  Excise  '  are 
the  following  words  : — 

'  Excise,  n.  s.  {accijs,  Dutch  : 
excisum,  Latin),  a  hateful  tax 
levied  upon  commodities,  and 
adjudged,  not  by  the  common 
judges  of  property,  but  wretches 
hired  by  those  to  whom  Excise 
is  paid. 

' "  The  people  should  pay  a 
rateable  tax  for  their  sheep,  and 
an  excise  for  everything  which 
they  should  eat." — Hayward. 
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'  "  Ambitious  now  to  take  excise 

Of  a  more  fragrant  paradise." 

Cleaveland. 

'excise. 
'  "  With  hundred  rows  of  teeth  the 

shark  exceeds, 
And  on  all  trades,  like  Cassawar,  she 
feeds." 

Marvel, 

* "  Can  hire  large  houses,  and  oppress 
the  poor 
By    farm'd    Excise."  —  Dryden's 
Juvenal,  Sat.  3.' 

The  author's  definition  being 
observed  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Excise,  they  desire  the  favour 
of  your  opinion. 

Qicestion. — Whether  it  will 
not  be  considered  as  a  Hbel; 
and  if  so,  whether  it  is  not 
proper  to  proceed  against  the 
author,  printers,  and  publishers 
thereof,  or  any  and  which  of 
them,  by  information,  or  how 
otherwise  ? 

OPINION. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  a 
libel ;  but  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, I  should  think  it  better 
to  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
altering  his  definition ;  and  in 
case  he  don't,  threaten  him  with 
an  information. 

(Signed)  W.  Murray. 
2<)th  Nov.  1755. 

Time  was  allowed  for  the 
great  philologist  to  alter  his 
definition ;  but  Dr.  Johnson  was 
not  to  be  frightened,  and  the 
explanation  still  continues  in 
his  Dictionary. 

The  able  compiler  of  Old  and 
New  Londoti,  when  discoursing 
of  Staple  Inn,  Kolborn,  men- 
tions that  Dr.  Johnson  at  one 


time  resided  there,  and  there 
produced  one  of  his  great  tri- 
umphs. '  We  find  him  writing,' 
says  he,  'under  date  of  23d 
March  1759,  to  Miss  Porter : — 

'"  Dear  Madam, — I  begyour 
pardon  for  having  so  long  omitted 
to  write.  One  thing  or  other 
has  put  me  off.  I  have  this  day 
moved  my  things,  and  you  are 
now  to  direct  to  me  at  Staple 
Inn,  London.  ...  I  am  going 
to  publish  a  little  story-book, 
which  I  will  send  you  when  it 
is  out.  Write  to  me,  my  dearest 
girl,  for  I  am  always  glad  to 
hear  from  you. — I  am,  my  dear, 
your  humble  servant,  Sam.  John- 
son." 

'The  little  story-book  was 
Hasselas,  which  he  seems  to 
have  written  here,  at  least  in 
part.  Of  this  entertaining,  and 
at  the  same  time  profound  per- 
formance, Boswell  says  :  "  John- 
son wrote  it,  that  with  the  pro- 
fits he  might  defray  the  expense 
of  his  mother's  funeral,  and  pay 
some  little  debts  which  she  had 
left.  He  told  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds that  he  composed  it  in 
the  evenings  of  one  week,  sent 
it  to  press  in  portions,  as  it  was 
written,  and  had  never  since 
read  it  over.  Mr.  Strahan,  Mr. 
Johnston,  and  Mr.  Dodsley  pur- 
chased it  for  ;^ioo,  but  after- 
wards paid  him  ^£2^  more, 
when  it  came  to  a  second  edition. 

' "  Considering  the  large  sums 
which  have  been  received  lor 
compilations,  and  works  requir- 
ing not  much  more  genius  than 
compilations,  we  cannot  but 
wonder/'  adds  Boswell,  "  at  the 
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very  low  price  which  he  was 
content  to  receive  for  this  ad- 
mirable performance,  which, 
though  he  had  written  nothing 
else,  would  have  rendered  his 
name  immortal  in  the  world  of 
literature.  None  of  his  writings 
has  been  so  extensively  diffused 
over  Europe ;  for  it  has  been 
translated  into  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  modern  languages.  This 
tale,  with  all  the  charms  of 
Oriental  imagery,  and  all  the 
force  and  beauty  of  which  the 
English  language  is  capable, 
leads  us  through  the  most  im- 
portant scenes  of  human  life, 
and  shows  us  that  this  stage  of 
our  being  is  full  of  '  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit ! '  To  those 
who  look  no  further  than  the 
present  life,  or  who  maintain 
that  human  nature  has  not  fallen 
from  the  state  in  which  it  was 
created,  the  instruction  of  this 
sublime  story  will  be  of  no  avail ; 
but  those  who  think  justly,  and 
feel  with  strong  sensibility,  will 
listen  with  eagerness  and  admi- 
ration to  its  truth  and  wisdom."  ' 
In  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  his  Majesty  George  in. 
granted  a  pension  to  Dr.  John- 
son of  ;!^3oo  a  year,  it  having 
been  represented  to  his  Majesty 
that  he  was  a  very  learned  and 
good  man,  without  any  certain 
provision.  The  Earl  of  Bute, 
then  Prime  Minister,  announced 
this  instance  of  his  sovereign's 
bounty  to  the  Doctor,  who,  it  is 
said,  felt  some  hesitation  in  ac 
cepting  it,  after  the  definitions 
he  had  given  in  his  Dictionary  of 
pension    and   pcnsio7ie7;      Lord 


Bute,  at  the  time  of  presenting 
him  with  it,  expressly  said  to 
him,  '  It  is  not  given  to  you  for 
anything  you  are  to  do,  but  for 
what  you  have  done.' 

TOBIAS  SMOLLETT, 

About  1747  Smollett  was 
married  to  Miss  Lascelles,  a 
beautiful  and  accomplished 
woman,  to  whom  he  had  be- 
come attached  in  the  West 
Indies.  Instead  of  an  expected 
fortune  of  ;!^3ooo,  he  gained  by 
this  connection  only  a  lawsuit, 
and  the  increased  expense  of 
housekeeping,  which  he  was  still 
less  able  to  afford,  and  which 
obliged  him  to  have  recourse  to 
his  literary  talents. 

Necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention,  in  literature  as  well  as 
in  the  arts,  and  the  necessity  of 
Smollett  brought  him  forth  in 
his  pre-eminent  character  of  a 
novelist.  Roderick  Random  was 
brought  out  in  1748.  It  was 
eagerly  received  by  the  public, 
and  brought  both  reputation  and 
profit  to  the  author. 

Percg7-ine  Pickle  is  supposed 
to  have  been  written  chiefly  in 
Paris,  and  appeared  in  1751. 
It  was  received  by  the  public 
with  uncommon  avidity,  and  a 
large  impression  dispersed.  It 
is  a  more  regular  and  perhaps 
also  more  elaborate  novel  than 
Roderick  Random,  but  is  hardly 
so  entertaining,  and  certainly  is 
more  open  to  the  charge  of 
coarseness. 

Smollett,  who  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  popular  authors 
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by  profession  that  ever  wrote, 
furnishes  a  melancholy  instance 
of  the  insufficiency  of  even  the 
greatest  literary  popularity  to 
procure  those  temporal  comforts 
on  which  the  happiness  of  life  so 
much  depends,  '  Had  some  of 
those,'  says  he,  'who  were  pleased 
to  call  themselves  my  friends 
been  at  any  pains  to  deserve 
the  character,  and  told  me  in- 
genuously what  I  had  to  expect 
in  the  capacity  of  an  author,  when 
I  first  professed  myself  of  that 
venerable  fraternity,  I  should  in 
all  probability  have  spared  my- 
self the  incredible  labour  and 
chagrin  I  have  since  undergone.' 
'  Of  praise  and  censure,'  says 
Smollett  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Moore, 
'  indeed  I  am  sick  of  both,  and 
wish  to  God  my  circumstances 
would  allow  me  to  consign  my 
pen  to  oblivion.' 

Wlien  he  had  worn  himself 
down  in  the  service  of  the  public 
or  the  booksellers,  there  scarce 
remained  of  all  his  slender  re- 
munerations in  the  last  stage 
of  life  sufficient  to  convey  him 
to  a  cheap  country  and  a  re- 
storative air  on  the  Continent. 
Smollett,  gradually  perishing  in 
a  foreign  land,  neglected  by  an 
admiring  public,  and  without 
fresh  resources  from  the  book- 
sellers, who  were  receiving  the 
income  of  his  works,  threw  out 
his  injured  feelings  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Bramble  in  HicmpJirey 
Clinker :  the  warm  generosity  of 
his  temper,  but  not  his  genius, 
seemed  fleeting  with  his  breath. 
Yet,  when  Smollett  died,  and 
his  wido\y  in  a  foreign  land  was 


raising  a  plain  monument  over 
his  dust,  her  love  and  her  piety 
but  'made  the  little  less.'  She 
perished  in  friendless  solitude  ! 

'There  are  indeed,'  as  Mr. 
Disraeli  well  observes,  'grateful 
feelings  in  the  public  at  large 
for  a  favourite  author ;  but  the 
awful  testimony  of  those  feelings, 
by  its  gradual  process,  must 
appear  beyond  the  grave !  They 
visit  the  column  consecrated  by 
his  name,  and  his  features  are 
most  loved,  most  venerated,  in 
the  bust.' 

Smollett  died  near  Leghorn, 
in  the  autumn  of  177 1,  when  he 
had  just  completed  Humphrey 
Clinker,  which  is  not  only  the 
liveliest  of  his  works  of  fiction, 
but  breathes  often  a  kindlier  and 
more  gentle  spirit  than  the  rest. 

'  The  novel  of  Humphrey 
Clinker^  says  Thackeray,  'is,  I 
do  think,  the  most  laughable 
story  that  has  ever  been  written 
since  the  goodly  art  of  novel- 
writing  began.  Winifred  Jen- 
kins and  Tabitha  Bramble  must 
keep  Englishmen  on  the  grin  for 
ages  to  come;  and  in  their  letters 
and  the  story  of  their  lives  there 
is  a  perpetual  font  of  sparkling 
laughter,  as  inexhaustible  as 
Bladud's  well' 


OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 

*  Who,'  says  Thackeray,  '  of 
the  millions  whom  he  has 
amused,  does  not  love  Gold- 
smith? To  be  the  most  beloved 
of  English  writers — what  a  title 
that  is  for  a  man  !  .  .  .  With 
that  sweet  story  of  the  Vicar  of 
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Wakefield  he  has  found  entry 
into  every  castle  and  every 
hamlet  in  Europe.  Not  one  of 
us,  however  busy  or  hard,  but 
once  or  twice  in  our  lives  has 
passed  an  evening  with  him, 
and  undergone  the  charm  of  his 
delightfiil  music' 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  though 
finished  in  1763,  was  not  pub- 
lished till  1766.  It  had  no 
sooner  appeared  than  it  secured 
the  warmest  friends  among  every 
description  of  readers  :  with  the 
old  by  the  purity  of  its  moral 
lessons,  and  with  the  young  by 
the  interest  of  the  story.  Its 
gi-eat  charm  is  its  close  adher- 
ence to  nature :  nature  in  its 
commendable,  not  in  its  vicious, 
point  of  view.  '  The  Primrose 
family  is  a  great  creation  of 
genius:  such  a  picture  of  warm- 
hearted simplicity,  mingled  with 
the  little  foibles  and  weaknesses 
common  to  the  best  specimens 
of  humanity,  that  we  know  no- 
thing like  it  in  the  whole  range 
of  fiction.' 

An  interesting  anecdote  with 
reference  to  this  novel  is  told  by 
Boswell  in  his  Life  of  Jolinson. 
'I  received  one  morning,'  says 
Johnson,  '  a  message  from  poor 
Goldsmith,  that  he  was  in  great 
distress,  and  as  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  come  to  me,  begging 
that  I  would  come  to  him  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  sent  him  a 
guinea,  and  promised  to  come 
to  him  directly.  I  accordingly 
went  as  soon  as  I  was  dressed, 
and  found  that  his  landlady  had 
arrested  him  for  his  rent,  at  which 
be  was  in  a  violent  passion.     I 


perceived  that  he  had  already 
changed  my  guinea,  and  had  got 
a  bottle  of  Madeira  and  a  glass 
before  him.  I  put  the  cork  into 
the  bottle,  desired  he  would  be 
calm,  and  beg;jn  to  talk  to  him 
of  the  means  by  which  he  might 
be  extricated.  He  then  told 
me  that  he  had  a  novel  ready 
for  the  press,  which  he  produced 
to  me.  I  looked  into  it  and 
saw  its  merit,  told  the  landlady 
that  I  should  soon  return,  and 
having  gone  to  a  bookseller, 
sold  it  for  ;^6o.  I  brought 
Goldsmith  the  money,  and  he 
discharged  his  rent,  not  without 
rating  his  landlady  in  a  high 
tone  for  having  used  him  so  ill.' 

GIBBON. 

Gibbon,  the  learned  author 
of  the  History  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Rojuan  Empire,  com- 
menced writing  his  history  in  a 
house  in  London  about  the 
year  1772.  He  finished  it  at 
Lausanne  in  Switzerland,  in  an 
elegant  mansion,  to  which  he 
had  retreated  on  being  disap- 
pointed in  a  political  career  in 
England.  The  whole  work  oc- 
cupied about  fifteen  years.  One 
cannot  read  without  the  deepest 
interest  the  account  which  he 
gives  of  the  conclusion  of  his 
task, — a  task  by  which  he  has 
secured  for  himself  the  remem- 
brance of  all  succeeding  ages. 
'  It  was,'  says  he,  '  on  the  day, 
or  rather  night,  of  the  27th  of 
June  1787,  between  the  hours 
of  eleven  and  twelve,  that  I 
wrote  the  last  lines  of  the  last 
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P''>Se,  in  a  summer-house  in  my 
garden.  After  laying  down  my 
pen,  I  took  several  turns  in  a 
i'cTceau  or  covered  walk  of 
acacias,  which  commands  a  pros- 
pect of  the  country,  the  lake, 
and  the  mountains.  The  air 
was  temperate,  the  sky  was 
serene,  the  silver  orb  of  the 
moon  was  reflected  from  the 
waters,  and  all  nature  was  silent. 
I  will  not  dissemble  the  first 
emotions  of  joy  on  recovering 
my  freedom,  and  perhaps  the 
establishment  of  my  fame.  But 
my  pride  was  soon  humbled, 
and  a  sober  melancholy  was 
spread  over  my  mind,  by  the 
idea  that  I  had  taken  an  ever- 
lasting leave  of  an  old  and 
agreeable  companion,  and  that 
whatsoever  might  be  the  fate 
of  my  History,  the  life  of  the 
historian  must  be  short  and 
precarious.'  Gibbon  was  then 
fifty  years  of  age. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  a  boy, 
gave  very  slight  indications  of 
genius  ;  nor  did  he  shine  in  his 
early  career  as  a  scholar.  In 
Latin  he  did  not  advance  far 
until  his  tenth  year,  when  Dr. 
Paterson  succeeded  to  the  school 
at  Musselburgh,  where  young 
Scott  then  was.  Dr.  Blair,  on 
a  visit  to  Musselburgh,  soon 
after  Dr.  Paterson  took  charge 
of  the  school,  accompanied  by 
some  friends,  examined  several 
of  the  pupils,  and  paid  particular 
attention  to  young  Scott.  Dr. 
Paterson    thought    it  was    the 


youth's  stupidity  that  engaged 
the  Doctor's  notice,  and  said, 
'  My  predecessor  tells  me  that 
boy  has  the  thickest  skull  in 
the  school.'  '  May  be  so,'  re- 
plied Dr.  Blair,  'but  through 
that  thick  skull  I  can  discern 
many  bright  rays  of  future 
genius.'  How  fully  the  predic- 
tion was  verified  need  not  be 
told. 

In  1796  Scott  gave  to  the 
world  his  first  publication,  his 
translation  of  Burger's  ballads 
Lenore  and  the  Wild  Hunts- 
man. In  1802  appeared  the 
first  two  volumes  of  his  Border 
Minstrelsy,  which  were  followed 
in  the  succeeding  year  by  a 
third  and  a  final  one.  These 
were  most  favourably  received 
by  the  public,  and  at  once  won 
for  him  a  favourable  place  among 
the  literary  men  of  the  time. 

In  1805  was  published  The 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.,  and 
Scott  became  at  a  bound  the 
most  popular  of  living  authors. 
This  was  succeeded  by  many 
other  poems :  Marmion,  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  The  Lord  of 
the  Lsles,  etc. 

In  1 8 14  the  novel  of  Waverley 
appeared,  without  the  author's 
name,  and  Scott  achieved  the 
first  of  a  new  and  more  splen- 
did series  of  triumphs.  Guy 
Mannering,  The  Antiquary,  The 
Black  I)imrf,  Old  Mortality, 
Rob  Roy,  and  The  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian  rapidly  followed,  and 
the  'Great  Unknown'  became 
a  popular  idol.  P'or  some  years 
he  stood  on  such  a  pinnacle  of 
fame  and  brilliant  social  pros- 
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perity  as  no  other  British  man 
of  letters  had  ever  reached.  In 
1820  a  baronetcy  was  bestowed 
upon  him,  as  a  special  mark  of 
the  royal  favour.  Of  the  sudden 
collapse  of  his  worldly  fortunes 
it  is  not  for  us  to  tell  here.  He 
died  on  the  21st  of  September 
1832,  leaving  behind  him  a 
literary  fame  which  will  last  for 
ever. 

CHARLES    LAMB. 

The  Essays  of  Eiia,  on  which 
alone  Lamb's  claim  to  a  name 
greatin  literature  canbe  founded, 
were  almost  all  published  dur- 
ing the  last  fourteen  years  of 
his  life.  He  was  then  in  the 
maturity  of  his  powers,  and 
he  poured  forth  his  original 
thoughts,  and  quaint  fancies, 
with  a  richness  and  variety 
which  no  other  essayist  has 
ever  rivalle(fl. 

He  had  every  qualification 
for  an  essayist.  He  had  learnt 
English  from  the  best  teachers — 
the  old  writers ;  and  he  had 
been  an  apt  scholar — not  ac- 
cumulating merely,  but  assimi- 
lating, what  he  learnt.  His 
early  style,  as  in  Jolui  Wood- 
ville,  for  instance,  is  often  anti- 
quated; but  in  the  Essays  of 
Ella  there  is  no  trace  of  an 
excessive  or  servile  adherence 
to  the  manner  of  his  models. 
Few  writers,  indeed,  have  had  a 
more  real  command  ot  English 
than  Lamb  had.  He  was  not 
restrained  or  impeded  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  language  ;  he 
rather  controlled  it,  and  moulded 


it,  so  to  speak,  to  his  purposes. 
It  might  be  possible,  by  a  care- 
ful study  and  imitation  of  Addi- 
son or  Goldsmith,  to  form  a 
good  independent  style  of  com- 
position. Their  English  is 
flexible;  it  can  adapt  itself  with- 
out much  difficulty  (except,  of 
course,  on  account  of  its  sur- 
passing beauty)  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  other  minds.  It  is  not  so 
with  Charles  Lamb's  Avritings. 
His  style  is  rigid,  and  cannot  be 
copied  or  adapted.  It  is  Elia's 
English.  To  imitate  it  would 
be  mere  mimicry.  Sometimes 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  impedi- 
ment in  Lamb's  speech  had 
influenced  his  style.  His  sen- 
tences are  often  very  short,  with 
frequentandlong  pauses,  butbril- 
liant  and  suggestive.  His  ideas 
succeed  each  other  with  wonder- 
ful richness  and  profusion  ;  they 
seem  to  spring  perfect  from  the 
brain.  But  these  curt  and 
broken  sentences  are  merely 
used  by  Elia  as  means  to  pro- 
duce a  desired  effect.  The 
pauses  were  the  '  halting-stones 
and  resting-places'  of  his  wit. 
There  were  no  '  ligaments '  that 
bound  him  when  the  pen  was 
in  his  hand ;  no  one  could  write 
more  sweet  or  flowing  English 
than  he. 

It  would  be  useless  to  recite 
instances  of  Elia's  wonderful 
refinement  of  thought  and  mas- 
tery of  expression.  The  essay 
on  the  popular  mistake  '  that 
we  should  rise  with  the  lark  '  is 
perhaps  his  masterpiece  in  this 
respect.  What  an  aviary  of 
fast-flocking,  delightful  images, 
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too  delicate  almost  for  laughter, 
does  this  inimitably  witty  little 
piece  conjure  up  before  the 
mind !  The  pathos  and  the 
humour  of  Elia  are  alike  admir- 
able. It  cannot  be  said  that 
he  excelled  more  in  the  one 
than  in  the  other ;  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  compare  styles  so 
dissimilar,  as,  for  instance,  '  The 
Dissertation  upon  Roast  Pig,' 
and  the  thoughts  upon  the 
homes  of  the  poor,  'that  are 
no  Homes,'  and  the  children  of 
the  poor  that  are  never  young. 
Bothi  are  perfect  in  their  way. 
In  the  richness  of  his  humour 
and  the  depths  of  his  pathos, 
Elia  stands,  among  essayists, 
unrivalled — 
*  With  tears  and  lauditer  for  all  time.' 
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Dickens  was  beyond  all  com- 
parison the  most  popular  of 
modern  authors  who  ever  wrote 
English.  He  twice  received,  as 
Mr.  Forster  tells  us,  a  thousand 
pounds  for  a  story  not  half  the 
length  of  one  of  the  numbers  of 
David  Coppcrfield;  and  Mr.  For- 
ster adds  that  there  are  no  '  other 
such  instances  in  the  history  of 
literature.'  The  success  of  his 
writings  was  beyond  all  prece- 
dent. The  Christmas  numbers 
of  All  the  Year  Round  had  a 
sale  of  300,000.  He  was  to 
receive  ^^7500  for  25,000  copies 
oi  Edwin  Drood,  and  to  have 
half  the  profit  of  all  sales  be- 
yond that  number ;  whilst  dur- 
ing his  life  the   sales  reached 


50,000  copies.  Scott  in  all 
his  glory  was  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  Dickens  in  point  of 
immediate  popularity.  Surely, 
one  would  think,  a  man  in  such 
a  position  might  be  independent 
enough  of  pecuniary  cares  to 
allow  his  mind  due  rest,  and 
employ  it  upon  worthy  tasks. 
Dickens,  however,  it  must  be 
confessed,  was  too  eager  to  secure 
the  least  triumph  in  the  world 
— a  large  fortune.  He  went  to 
America,  in  spite  of  the  advice 
of  his  best  friends,  and  calcu* 
lated  upon  making  ;^i5,5oo  by 
eighty  readings  there.  On  his 
return  from  America,  he  con- 
tinued his  readings  in  England, 
and  calculated  that  by  both 
together  he  would  have  made 
;3^2 8,000  in  a  year  and  a  half. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
exertion  hastened  his  end. 
f  The  following  extract  contains 
a  hint  for  the  young  student 
of  literature.  It  may  well  be 
taken  to  heart  after  our  con- 
sideration of  the  great  works 
of  so  many  writers  of  books  : 
'  Might  I  give  counsel  to  any  / 
young  hearer,'  says  Thackeray, 
in  one  of  his  Lectures  on  the 
English  Humorists,  '  I  would 
say  to  him,  try  to  frequent  the 
company  of  your  betters.  In 
books  and  life,  that  is  the  most 
wholesome  society.  Learn  to 
admire  rightly :  the  great  plea- 
sure of  life  is  that.  Note  what 
the  great  men  admired  :  they 
admired  great  things ;  narrow 
spirits  admire  basely,  and  wor- 
ship meanly.'"^ 
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The  first  point  of  wisdom  is  to  discern  that  which  is  false  ;  the  second, 
to  know  that  which  is  true.'— Lactantius. 
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We  shall  begin  this  students' 
chapter  with  two  quotations, 
one  from  the  celebrated  French 
writer  Pascal,  the  other  from 
our  no  less  noted  countryman, 
John  Locke.  The  first  is  to  the 
effect  that  'Man  is  evidently 
made  for  thinking  :  this  is  the 
only  excellence  that  he  can 
boast.  To  think  aright  is  the 
sum  of  human  duty ;  and  the 
true  art  of  thinking  is  to  begin 
with  ourselves,  our  author,  and 
our  end.  And  yet  what  is  it 
that  engrosses  the  thoughts  of 
the  world?  Not  any  of  these 
objects;  but  pleasure,  wealth, 
honour,  and  esteem,  in  fine,  the 
making  ourselves  kings  with- 
out reflecting  what  it  is  to  be  a 
king,  or  to  be  a  man.' 

The    other    runs :     '  Studies 
nourish  youth,  delight  old  age, 


are  the  ornament  of  prosperity, 
and  the  solacement  and  the  re- 
fuge of  adversity;  they  are  de- 
lectable at  home,  and  not  bur- 
densome abroad ;  they  gladden 
us  at  night  and  on  our  journeys, 
and  in  the  country.  Nobody 
knows  the  strength  of  his  mind, 
and  the  force  of  steady  and  regu- 
lar application,  till  he  has  tried. 
This  is  certain  :  he  that  sets  out 
upon  weak  legs  will  not  only  go 
farther,  but  go  stronger  too,  than 
one  who  with  a  vigorous  constitu- 
tion and  firm  limbs  only  sits  still.' 

LORD  BACON. 

In  addition  to  the  fame  of 
Bacon  as  a  lawyer,  his  merits  as 
the  father  of  experimental  philo- 
sophy have  been  universally  ac- 
knowledged.    The   power   and 
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compass  of  a  mind  which  could 
lay  down  rules  for  the  conduct 
of  experimental  inquiries,  before 
any  such  inquiries  had  been 
instituted,  and  trace  not  merely 
the  outline,  but  many  of  the 
most  minute  ramifications,  of 
science  which  did  not  yet  exist, 
must  be  an  object  of  admiration 
to  all  succeeding  ages.  As  he 
has  had  no  rival  in  the  times 
which  are  past,  so  he  is  likely 
to  have  none  in  those  which 
are  to  come.  '  Before  any  paral- 
lel to  him  can  be  found,'  says 
an  equally  elegant  and  profound 
writer,  '  not  only  must  a  man  of 
the  same  talents  be  produced, 
but  he  must  .  be  placed  in 
the  same  circumstances  :  the 
memory  of  his  predecessor  must 
be  effaced,  and  the  light  of 
science,  after  being  entirely  ex- 
tinguished, must  be  again  be- 
ginning to  revive.  If  a  second 
Bacon  is  ever  to  arise,  he  must 
be  ignorant  of  the  first.' 

The  ascendancy  of  Bacon 
was  not  more  remarkable  in 
physical  than  in  moral  science. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  however, 
that  so  much  better  suited  were 
the  far  inferior  talents  and  ac- 
complishments of  his  contem- 
porary, Grotius,  to  the  taste,  not 
only  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived,  but  of  their  remote  de- 
scendants, that  while  the  merits 
of  Bacon  failed  for  a  century 
and  a  half  to  command  the  gene- 
ral admiration  of  Europe,  Grotius 
continued,  even  in  the  British 
universities,  the  acknowledged 
oracle  of  jurisprudence  and  of 


ethics,  till  long  after  the  death 
of  Montesquieu.  Nor  was  Bacon 
himself  unapprised  of  the  slow 
growth  of  his  posthumous  fame. 
No  writer  seems  ever  to  have 
felt  more  deeply  that  he  properly 
belonged  to  a  later  and  more 
enlightened  age, — a  sentiment 
which  he  has  pathetically  ex- 
pressed in  that  clause  of  his 
testament  where  he  '  bequeaths 
his  name  to  posterity,  after  some 
generations  shall  be  past' 

In  January  1621  Bacon  had 
reached  the  zenith  of  his  for- 
tunes. He  had  just  published 
the  Novum  Organwn,  and  that 
extraordinary  book  had  drawn 
forth  the  warmest  expressions 
of  admiration  from  the  ablest 
men  in  Europe.  He  had  ob- 
tained honours  of  a  widely  dif- 
ferent kind,  but  perhaps  not  less 
valued  by  him.  He  had  been 
created  Baron  Verulam.  He 
had  subsequently  been  raised 
to  the  higher  dignity  of  Viscount 
St.  Albans.  His  patent  was 
drawn  in  the  most  flattering 
terms,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
signed  it  as  a  witness.  The 
ceremony  of  investiture  was 
performed  with  great  state  at 
Theobald's,  and  Buckingham 
condescended  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  actors.  Posterity  has 
felt  that  the  greatest  of  English 
philosophers  could  derive  no  ac- 
cession of  dignity  from  any  title 
which  James  could  bestow,  and 
in  defiance  of  the  royal  letters 
patent,  has  obstinately  refused 
to  degrade  Francis  Bacon  into 
Viscount  St.  Albans. 
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JOHN  NAPIER.  , 

In  1 6 14  John  Napier  aston- 
ished the  world  by  the  produc- 
tion of  his  book  of  logarithms. 

Of  logarithms  the  following 
account,  which  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  very  simple  and 
intelligible,  is  given  in  the  Library 
of  Entertaining  Kno7vledge : — 

'  The  demonstrations,  pro- 
blems, and  calculations  of  astro- 
nomy most  commonly  involve 
some  one  or  more  of  the  cases 
of  trigonometry,  or  that  branch 
of  mathematics  which  from 
certain  parts,  whether  sides  or 
angles,  of  a  triangle  being  given, 
teaches  how  to  find  the  others 
which  are  unknown.  On  this 
account,  trigonometry,  both 
plane  and  spherical,  engaged 
much  of  Napier's  thoughts;  and 
he  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time 
inendeavouringto  contrive  some 
methods  by  which  the  operations 
in  both  might  be  facilitated. 
Now,  these  operations  the 
reader,  who  may  be  ignorant 
of  mathematics,  will  observe 
always  proceed  by  geometrical 
ratios  or  proportions.  Thus, 
if  certain  Hues  be  described  in 
or  about  a  triangle,  one  of 
these  lines  will  bear  the  same 
geometrical  proportion  to  an- 
other as  a  certain  side  of  the 
triangle  does  to  a  certain  other 
side.  Of  the  four  particulars 
thus  arranged,  three  must  be 
known,  and  then  the  fourth  will 
be  found  by  multiplying  together 
certain  two  of  those  known,  and 
dividing  the  product  by  the 
other.      This    rule    is  derived 


from  the  very  nature  of  geo- 
metrical proportion,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  that  we  should 
stop  to  demonstrate  here  how 
it  is  deduced.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived, however,  that  it  must 
give  occasion,  in  solving  the 
problems  of  trigonometry,  to 
a  great  deal  of  multiplying 
and  dividing,  operations  which, 
as  everybody  knows,  become 
very  tedious  whenever  the  num- 
bers concerned  are  large,  and 
they  are  generally  so  in  astro- 
nomical calculations.  Hence 
such  calculations  used  to  exact 
immense  time  and  labour,  and 
it  became  most  important  to 
discover,  if  possible,  a  way  of 
shortening  them.  Napier,  as 
we  have  said,  applied  himself 
assiduously  to  this  object,  and 
he  was  probably  not  the  only 
person  of  that  age  whose  atten- 
tion it  occupied.  He  was,  how- 
ever, undoubtedly  the  first  who 
succeeded  in  it,  which  he  did 
most  completely  by  the  admir- 
able contrivance  which  we  are 
now  about  to  explain. 

*  When  we  say  that  i  bears  a 
certain  proportion,  ratio,  or  re- 
lation to  2,  we  may  mean  any 
one  of  two  things :  either  that 
I  is  the  half  of  2,  or  that  it 
is  less  than  2  by  i.  If  the  for- 
mer be  what  we  mean,  we  may 
say  that  the  relation  in  question 
is  the  same  as  that  of  2  to  4,  or 
of  4  to  8  ;  if  the  latter,  we 
may  say  that  it  is  the  same  as 
that  of  2  to  3,  or  of  3  to  4.  Now, 
in  the  former  case,  we  should 
be  exemplifying  what  is  called 
a  geometrical,  in  the  latter  what 
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Ill 


is  called  an  aritJwidical,  pro- 
portion j  the  former  being  that 
which  regards  the  number  of 
times  or  parts  of  times  the  one 
quantity  is  contained  in  the 
other,  the  latter  regarding  only 
the  difference  between  the  two 
quantities.  We  have  already 
stated  that  the  property  of  four 
quantities,  arranged  in  geo- 
metrical proportion,  is,  that  the 
product  of  the  second  and  third 
divided  by  the  first  gives  the 
fourth.  But  when  four  quan- 
tities are  in  arithmetical  pro- 
portion, the  sum  of  the  second 
and  third,  diminished  by  the  sub- 
traction of  the  first,  gives  the 
fourth.  Thus,  in  the  geometri- 
cal proportion,  i  is  to  2  as  2  is 
to  4,  if  2  be  multiplied  by  2 
it  gives  4,  which,  divided  by  i, 
still  remains  4 :  while  in  the 
arithmetical  proportion,  1  is  to 
2  as  2  is  to  3,  if  2  be  added  to 
2  it  gives  4,  from  which  if  i  be 
substracted  there  remains  the 
fourth  term  3.  It  is  plain,  there- 
fore, that  especially  where  large 
numbers  are  concerned,  opera- 
tions by  arithmetical  must  be 
much  more  easily  performed 
than  operations  by  geometrical 
proportion ;  for  in  the  one  case 
you  have  only  to  add  and  sub- 
tract, while  in  the  other  you 
have  to  go  through  the  greatly 
more  laborious  processes  of 
multiplication  and  division. 

'  Now  it  occurred  to  Napier, 
reflecting  on  this  important  dis- 
tinction, that  a  method  of  abbre- 
viating the  calculation  of  a  geo- 
metrical proportion  might  per- 
haps be  found  by  substituting, 


upon  certain  fixed  principles,  for 
its  known  terms,  others  in  arith- 
metical proportion,  and  then 
finding,  in  the  quantity  which 
should  result  from  the  addition 
and  subtraction  of  these  last,  an 
indication  of  that  which  should 
have  resulted  from  the  multi- 
plication and  division  of  the 
original  figures.  It  had  been 
remarked  before  this  by  more 
than  one  writer,  that  if  the  series 
of  numbers  i,  2,  4,  8,  etc.,  that 
proceed  in  geometrical  pro- 
gression, that  is,  by  a  continua- 
tion of  geometrical  ratios,  were 
placed  under  or  alongside  of 
the  series  o,  i,  2,  3,  etc.,  which 
are  in  arithmetical  progression, 
the  addition  of  any  two  terms 
of  the  latter  series  would  give  a 
sum  which  would  stand  opposite 
to  a  number  in  the  former  series, 
indicating  the  product  of  the 
two  terms  in  that  series  which 
corresponded  in  place  to  the 
two  in  the  arithmetical  series  first 
taken.  Thus,  in  the  two  lines — 

I,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  128,  256, 
o,  I,  2,  3,    4,    5,    6,      7,      8, 

the  first  of  which  consists  of 
numbers  in  geometrical,  and 
the  second  of  numbers  in  arith- 
metical, progression,  if  any  two 
terms  such  as  2  and  4  be  taken 
from  the  latter,  their  sum,  6,  in 
the  same  line  will  stand  oppo- 
site to  64  in  the  other,  which 
is  the  product  of  4  multiplied 
by  16  :  the  two  terms  of  the 
geometrical  series  which  stand 
opposite  to  the  2  and  4  of  the 
arithmetical.  It  is  also  true,  and 
follows  directly  from  this,  that 
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if  any  three  terms, — as,  for  in- 
stance, 2,  4,  6, — be  taken  in  the 
arithmetical  series,  the  sum  of  the 
second  and  third,  diminished 
by  the  subtraction  of  the  first, 
which  makes  8,  will  stand  oppo- 
site to  a  number  (256)  in  the 
geometrical  series  which  is  equal 
to  the  product  of  16  and  64  (the 
opposites  of  4  and  6)  divided  by 
4  (the  ojDposite  of  2). 

'Here,  then,  is  to  a  certain 
extent  exactly  such  an  arrange- 
ment or  table  as  Napier  wanted. 
Having  any  geometrical  propor- 
tion to  calculate,  the  known 
terms  of  which  were  to  be  found 
in  the  first  line  or  its  continua- 
tion, he  could  substitute  for  them 
at  once,  by  reference  to  such  a 
table,  the  terms  of  an  arithmeti- 
cal proportion,  which,  wrought 
in  the  usual  simple  manner, 
would  give  him  a  result  that 
would  point  out  or  indicate  the 
unknown  term  of  the  geometrical 
proportion.  But  unfortunately 
there  were  many  numbers  which 
did  not  appear  in  the  upper  line 
at  all,  as  it  here  appears.  Thus 
there  were  not  to  be  found  in  it 
either  3  or  5  or  6  or  7  or  9 
or  10,  or  any  other  numbers, 
indeed,  except  the  few  that  hap- 
pened to  result  from  the  multi- 
plication of  any  of  its  terms  by 
2.  Between  128  and  256,  for 
example,  there  were  127  numbers 
wanting,  and  between  256  and 
the  next  term  (512)  there  would 
be  255  not  to  be  found. 

'We  cannot  here  attempt  to 
explain  the  methods  by  which 
Napier's  ingenuity  succeeded  in 
filling    up    these    chasms,   but 


must  refer  the  reader  for  full 
information  upon  this  subject  to 
the  professedly  scientific  works 
which  treat  of  the  history  and 
construction  of  logarithms.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  he  devised 
a  mode  by  which  he  could  cal- 
culate the  proper  number  to  be 
placed  in  the  table  over  against 
any  number  whatever,  whether 
integral  or  fractional.  The 
new  numerical  expressions  thus 
found  he  called  logarithms,  a 
term  of  Greek  etymology  which 
signifies  the  ratios  or  proportions 
of  numbers.  He  afterwards 
fixed  upon  the  progression  i, 
10,  too,  1000,  etc.,  or  that  which 
results  from  continued  multi- 
plication by  ID,  and  which  is 
the  same  according  to  which  the 
present  tables  are  constructed. 
This  improvement,  which  pos- 
sesses many  advantages,  had 
suggested  itself  about  the  same 
time  to  Henry  Briggs,  then  Pro- 
fessor of  Geometry  in  Gresham 
College,  one  of  the  persons  who 
had  the  merit  of  first  appreciat- 
ing the  value  of  Napier's  inven- 
tion, "and  who  certainly  did 
more  than  any  other  to  spread 
the  knowledge  of  it,  and  also  to 
contribute  to  its  perfection." ' 

Napier's  invention  was  soon 
known  over  all  Europe,  and  was 
everyAvhere  hailed  with  admira- 
tion by  men  of  science.  In 
161 7  he  followed  it  up  by 
publishing  a  small  treatise,  in 
which  he  gave  an  account  of  a 
method  of  performing  the  opera- 
tions of  multiplication  and  divi- 
sion by  the  aid  of  a  number  of 
small  rods.       These  materials 
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for  calculation  have  kept  their 
place  in  science,  and  are  known 
by  the  name  of  'Napier's  Bones.' 

It  has  been  justly  said  by 
Professor  Playfair,  that  as  there 
never  was  any  invention  for 
which  the  state  of  knowledge 
had  less  prepared  the  way  than 
for  that  of  logarithms,  there  never 
was  anywhere  more  merit  fell  to 
the  share  of  the  inventor. 

Napier's  good  fortune  was  not 
less  remarkable  than  his  great 
sagacity.  Had  the  invention  of 
logarithms  been  delayed  till  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
it  would  have  come  without 
effect,  and  would  not  have  con- 
ferred on  the  author  the  high 
celebrity  which  he  so  justly 
derives  from  it  In  another 
respect  he  has  also  been  fortu- 
nate. Many  inventions  have 
been  eclipsed  or  obscured  by 
new  discoveries,  or  they  have 
been  so  altered  by  subsequent 
improvements,  that  their  original 
form  can  hardly  be  recognised, 
and  in  some  instances  has  been 
entirely  forgotten.  This  has 
almost  always  happened  to  the 
discoveries  made  at  an  early 
period  in  the  progress  of  science, 
and  before  their  principles  were 
fully  unfolded.  But  it  has  been 
quite  otherwise  with  the  inven- 
tion of  the  logarithms,  which 
came  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
author  so  perfect,  that  it  has 
never  received  but  one  material 
improvement,  that  which  it  de- 
rived from  the  ingenuity  of 
Napier's  friend  Briggs,  in  con- 
junction with  his  own. 

In  the  Archiepiscopal  Library 


at  Lambeth  Palace  there  is  a 
curious  paper  preserved  among 
the  Mss.  of  Anthony  Bacon, 
Esq.,  written  by  Lord  Napier, 
entitled '  Secret  Inventions,  pro- 
fitable and  necessary  in  these 
days  for  the  defence  of  this 
Island,  and  withstanding  of 
strangers,  enemies  to  God's 
truth  and  religion.'  These  in- 
ventions are  four  in  number,  all 
of  which  Lord  Napier  said  he 
hoped  to  perform.  The  third 
is  the  most  curious :  it  is  the 
invention  of  a  piece  of  artillery, 
which  would  destroy  a  whole 
army,  or  cut  down  the  masts  and 
tackling  of  a  whole  fleet  at  once. 
Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  of 
Cromarty,  in  his  Jewel,  mentions 
such  a  machine  as  having  actu- 
ally been  constructed.  Speak- 
ing of  Napier,  he  says :  '  He  had 
the  skill,  as  is  commonly  reported, 
to  frame  an  engine  (for  an 
invention  not  unlike  that  of 
Archytas'  Dove)  which,  by  vir- 
tue of  some  secret  springs,  in- 
ward resorts,  with  other  imple- 
ments and  materials  fit  for  the 
purpose  enclosed  within  the 
bowels  thereof,  had  the  power, 
if  proportionable  in  bulk  to  the 
action  required  of  it  (for  he  could 
have  made  it  of  all  sizes),  to 
clear  a  field  of  four  miles  in 
circumference  of  all  the  living 
creatures  exceeding  a  foot  in 
height  that  should  be  found 
thereon,  how  near  soever  they 
might  be  found  to  one  another ; 
by  which  means  he  made  it  ap- 
pear that  he  was  able,  with  the 
help  of  this  machine  alone,  to 
kill  30,000  Turks,  without  the 
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hazard  of  one  Christian.  Of 
this  it  is  said  that  (on  a  wager) 
he  gave  proof  upon  a  large  plain 
in  Scotland,  to  the  destruction 
of  a  great  many  head  of  cattle 
and  flocks  of  sheep,  whereof 
some  were  distant  from  others 
half  a  mile.  To  continue  the 
thread  of  my  story  as  I  have  it, 
I  must  not  forget  that,  when  he 
was  most  earnestly  desired  by 
an  old  acquaintance  and  pro- 
fessed friend  of  his,  even  about 
the  time  of  his  contracting  the 
malady  whereof  he  died,  that 
he  would  be  pleased,  for  the 
honour  of  his  family,  and  his 
own  everlasting  memory  to  pos- 
terity, to  reveal  unto  him  the 
manner  of  the  contrivance  of  so 
ingenious  a  mystery,  subjoin- 
ing thereto,  for  the  better  per- 
suading him,  that  it  were  a 
thousand  pities  that  so  excellent 
an  invention  should  be  buried 
with  him  in  the  grave,  and  that 
after  his  decease  nothing  should 
be  known  thereof,  his  answer 
was,  "That  for  the  ruin  and 
overthrow  of  man  there  were 
too  many  devices  already  framed, 
which  if  he  could  make  to  be 
fewer,  he  would  with  all  his 
might  endeavour  to  do ;  and 
that  therefore,  seeing  the  malice 
and  rancour  rooted  in  the  heart 
of  mankind  will  not  suffer  them 
to  diminish  the  number  of  them, 
by  any  new  conceit  of  his  they 
should  never  be  increased."  * 

SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON. 

Newton's  Frindpia  appeared 
(jomplete    in    1687.     We  may 


fonn  some  idea  of  the  novelty 
and  profundity  of  the  discoveries 
which  it  contained,  on  learning 
that,  when  it  was  first  published, 
not  more  than  two  or  three 
among  Newton's  contemporaries 
were  capable  of  understanding 
it.  Huygens  himself,  a  man 
whose  mind  was  peculiarly  suited 
to  appreciate  its  merit,  only  in 
part  adopted  the  idea  of  gravi- 
tation, and  that  merely  as  re- 
garded the  heavenly  bodies, 
while  he  rejected  its  influence 
between  the  separate  particles 
of  matter,  being  preoccupied 
by  the  hypothetical  ideas  he 
had  formed  respecting  the  cause 
of  gravity.  Leibnitz,  perhaps 
through  rivalry,  or  perhaps  by  a 
prepossession  in  favour  of  his 
own  metaphysical  system,  com- 
pletely mistook  the  beauty  and 
the  certainty  of  the  method  em- 
ployed by  Newton  in  this  work, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  pub- 
lish a  dissertation,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  demonstrate 
the  same  truths  on  different 
principles.  Even  many  years 
after  the  publication  of  the 
Prmcipia,  several  most  profound 
mathematicians  (John  Bernouilli, 
for  instance)  opposed  it;  and 
Fontenelle,  though  in  advance 
of  his  age  on  most  subjects  of 
philosophy,  expressed  somewhat 
more  than  doubts  concerning 
the  law  of  attraction,  and  per- 
sisted during  his  whole  life 
in  upholding  the  vortices  of 
Descartes.  In  fact,  more  than 
fifty  years  elapsed  before  the 
great  physical  truth  contained 
and  demoristrat^d  in  the  Prin- 
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cipia  was,  we  do  not  say  followed 
up  and  developed,  but  even 
understood  by  the  generality  of 
learned  men. 

Whatever  difficulty,  however, 
the  just  appreciation  of  such  a 
work  may  present,  we  can  give 
here  a  brief  account  of  it  with 
entire  confidence,  by  translating 
the  words  of  that  illustrious 
man  whose  genius  has  so  much 
contributed  to  Newton's  glory, 
in  having  by  his  own  discoveries 
subjected  a// the  movements  of 
the  celestial  bodies  to  the  law 
of  universal  gravitation.  After 
having  exhibited  him  as  setting 
out  from  the  laws  of  Kepler,  to 
discover  the  nature  and  the  law 
of  the  force  that  governs  the 
motions  of  the  planets  and  the 
satellites  in  their  orbits,  and 
afterwards  generalizing  this  idea 
according  to  the  phenomena  that 
presented  themselves  until  he 
had  ascended  to  the  certain 
and  mathematical  knowledge  of 
universal  gravitation,  '  Newton,' 
says  Laplace,  'having  arrived 
at  this  point,  saw  all  the  great 
phenomena  of  the  universe  flow 
from  the  principle  he  had  dis- 
covered. By  considering  gravity 
at  the  surface  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  as  the  result  of  the  at- 
tractions of  all  their  particles, 
he  discovered  this  remarkable 
and  characteristical  property  of 
a  law  of  attraction  reciprocal  to 
the  square  of  the  distance,' — 
namely,  that  two  spheres  formed 
of  concentric  layers,  and  with 
densities  varying  according  to 
any  law  whatever,  attract  each 
other  mutually,  as  it  theirmasses 


were  united  at  their  centres. 
Thus  the  bodies  of  the  solar 
system  act  upon  each  other,  and 
upon  the  bodies  placed  at  their 
surfaces,  very  nearly  as  if  they 
were  so  many  centres  of  attrac- 
tion,— aresult  which  contributes 
to  the  regularity  of  their  move- 
ments, and  which  made  this 
illustrious  mathematician  recog- 
nise the  gravity  of  the  earth  in 
the  force  that  retains  the  moon 
in  her  orbit.  He  proved  that 
the  earth's  movement  in  rotation 
must  have  flattened  it  at  the 
poles ;  and  he  determined  the 
laws  of  gravitation  in  the  degrees 
of  the  meridian,  and  in  the 
force  of  gravity  at  the  earth's 
surface.  He  saw  that  the  at- 
tractions of  the  sun  and  moon 
excite  and  maintain  in  the  ocean 
those  oscillations  which  are 
there  observed  under  the  name 
oi  tides.  He  recognised  several 
inequalities  in  the  moon's  mo- 
tion, and  the  retrograde  motion 
of  her  nodes  to  be  owing  to  the 
action  of  the  sun.  Afterwards, 
considering  the  excess  of  matter 
in  the  terrestrial  spheroid  at  the 
equator  as  a  system  of  satellites 
adhering  to  its  surface,  he  found 
that  the  combined  actions  of 
the  sun  and  the  moon  tend  to 
cause  a  retrogradation  in  the 
nodes  of  the  circles  they  de- 
scribe round  the  axis  of  the 
earth,  and  that  the  sum  of 
these  tendencies  being  com- 
municated to  the  whole  mass  of 
the  planet,  ought  to  produce  in 
the  intersection  of  its  equator 
with  the  ecliptic  that  slow  re- 
trogradation known  by  the  name 
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of  ^  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes.  The  true  cause  of 
this  great  phenomenon  could 
not  have  even  been  suspected 
before  the  time  of  Newton, 
since  he  was  the  first  who  made 
known  the  two  leading  facts  on 
which  it  depends.  Kepler 
himself,  urged  by  an  active 
imagination  to  explain  every- 
thing by  hypothesis,  was  con- 
strained to  avow  in  this  instance 
the  failure  of  his  efforts.  But 
with  the  exception  of  the  theory 
of  the  elliptical  motions  of  the 
planets  and  comets,  the  attrac- 
tion of  spheres,  the  ratio  of  the 
masses  of  the  planets  accom- 
panied by  the  satellites  to  that 
of  the  sun,  all  the  other  dis- 
coveries respecting  the  motions 
and  figures  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  were  left  by  him  in  an 
incomplete  state.  His  theory 
of  the  figures  of  the  planets  is 
limited  by  supposing  them  to 
be  homogeneous.  His  solution 
of  the  problem  of  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes,  though  very 
ingenious,  and  notwithstanding 
the  apparent  agreement  of  its 
result  with  observations,  is  de- 
fective in  many  particulars. 
Among  the  numerous  perturba- 
tions in  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  he  has  only 
considered  those  of  the  moon, 
the  greatest  of  which,  viz. 
evection,  has  wholly  escaped  his 
researches.  Newton  has  well 
established  the  existence  of  the 
principle  he  had  the  merit  of 
discovering;  but  the  develop- 
ment of  its  consequences,  and 
advantages,  has  been  the  work 


of  the  successors  of  this  great 
mathematician.  The  imperfec- 
tion of  the  infinitesimal  calculus 
when  first  discovered  did  not 
allow  him  completely  to  resolve 
the  difficult  problems  which  the 
theory  of  the  universe  offers; 
and  he  was  oftentimes  forced  to 
give  mere  hints,  which  were 
always  uncertain  till  confirmed 
by  rigorous  analysis.  Notwith- 
standing these  unavoidable  de- 
fects, the  importance  and  the 
generality  of  his  discoveries 
respecting  the  system  of  the 
universe,  and  the  most  interest- 
ing points  of  natural  philosophy, 
the  great  number  of  profound 
and  original  views  which  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  most 
brilliant  discoveries  of  the 
mathematicians  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, which  are  all  presented 
with  much  elegance,  will  ensure 
to  the  Principia  a  lasting  pre- 
eminence over  all  other  produc- 
tions of  the  human  mind.' 

The  simple  falling  of  a  stone 
to  the  ground,  has  been  found 
to  involve  principles  which  are 
the  basis  of  all  we  know  in 
mechanical  philosophy.  With- 
out accurate  experiments  on  the 
descent  of  bodies  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  the  objections 
against  the  earth's  motion  could 
not  have  been  answered;  thi 
inertia  of  body  would  have 
remained  unknown;  and  the 
nature  of  the  force  which  retains 
the  planets  in  their  orbits  could 
never  have  been  investigated. 

_  In  1665,  when  the  tremendous 
visitation  of  the  plague  raged  in 
London,  and  threatened  Cam- 
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bridge  and  other  places  com- 
municating with  the  metropohs, 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  then  a  student 
at  Cambridge  University,  with- 
drew to  his  rural  farm  near 
Grantham,  and  devoted  himself 
to  most  profound  meditation. 

As  he  was  reading  one  day 
under  an  apple  tree,  one  of  that 
species  of  fruit  fell,  and  struck 
him  a  smart  blow  on  the  head. 
When  he  observed  the  small- 
ness  of  the  apple,  he  was  sur- 
prised at  the  force  of  the  blow. 
This  led  him  to  consider  the 
accelerating  motion  of  falling 
bodies,  from  which  he  divined 
the  principles  of  gravitation, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
philosophy  by  which  his  name 
is  so  justly  immortalized. 

At  Grantham  in  Lincolnshire, 
near  the  hamlet  in  which  Newton 
was  born,  a  statue  was  erected 
in  1858  in  memory  of  this 
'greatest  genius  of  the  human 
race.'  This  was  131  years 
from  the  date  of  Newton's 
death :  truly  the  proverb  was 
verified,  that  a  prophet  is  hon- 
oured everywhere  save  in  his 
own  country  and  among  his 
own  people.  The  statue  is  of 
bronze,  and  is  nearly  thirteen 
feet  in  height.  The  sculptor, 
Mr.  Theed,  has  copied  the  like- 
ness of  Sir  Isaac  from  a  mask 
of  his  face  taken  after  death, 
and  from  the  portrait-bust  of 
Roubillac. 

On  the  2ist  of  September 
the  statue  was  inaugurated,  and 
Lord  Brougham,  on  the  occa- 
sion, delivered  an  eloquent  ad- 
dress.   In  conclusion,  he  said : 


'Let  it  not  be  imagined  that 
the  feelings  of  wonder  excited 
by  contemplating  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  great  man  are  in 
any  degree  whatever  the  result 
of  national  partiality,  and  con- 
fined to  the  country  which  glories 
in  having  given  him  birth.  The 
language  which  expresses  her 
veneration  is  equalled,  perhaps 
exceeded,  by  that  in  which  other 
nations  give  utterance  to  theirs, 
not  merely  by  the  general  voice, 
but  by  the  well-considered  and 
well-informed  judgment  of  the 
masters  of  science.  Leibnitz, 
when  asked  at  the  royal  table  in 
Berlin  his  opinion  of  Newton, 
said  that, "  taking  mathematicians 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  the  time  when  Newton  lived, 
what  he, had  done  was  much  the 
better  half"  "The  Principia 
will  ever  remain  a  monument  of 
the  profound  genius  which  re- 
vealed to  us  the  greatest  law  of 
the  universe,"  are  the  words  of 
Laplace.  "  That  work  stands 
pre-eminent  above  all  the  other 
productions  of  the  human  mind." 
"  The  discovery  of  that  simple 
and  general  law,  by  the  great- 
ness and  variety  of  the  objects 
which  it  embraces,  conferred 
honours  upon  the  intellect  of 
man."  Lagrange,  we  are  told 
by  D'Alembert,  was  wont  to 
describe  Newton  as  the  greatest 
genius  that  ever  existed;  and  to 
add  how  fortunate  he  was  also, 
"because  there  can  only  once 
be  found  a  system  of  the  uni- 
verse to  establish."  "  Never," 
says  the  father  of  the  Institute 
of  France — one  holding  a  high 
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place  among  the  most  eminent 
of  its  members — "  Never,"  says 
M.  Biot,  "  was  the  supremacy  of 
intellect  so  justly  established  and 
so  fully  confessed  :  in  mathe- 
matical and  in  experimental 
science  without  an  equal  and 
without  an  example,  combining 
the  genius  for  both  in  its  highest 
degree."  The  Principia  he  terms 
the  greatest  work  ever  produced 
by  the  mind  of  man,  adding,  in 
the  words  of  Halley,  "  that  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  divine 
nature  has  not  been  permitted 
to  mortals."  "In  first  giving  to 
the  world  Newton's  method 
of  fluxions,"  says  Fontenelle, 
"  Leibnitz  did  like  Prometheus 
— he  stole  fire  from  heaven  to 
bestow  it  upon  men."  "  Does 
Newton,"  L'Hopital  asked, 
"sleep  and  wake  like  other 
men?  I  figure  him  to  myself 
as  a  celestial  genius,  entirely  dis- 
engaged from  matter. " ' 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  used  to 
say,  with  great  modesty,  that 
the  great  and  only  difference  be- 
tween his  mind  and  the  minds 
of  others  consisted  solely  in  his 
having  more  patience. 

EDMUND  STONE. 

Edmund  Stone  the  mathema- 
tician presents  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  examples  upon 
record,  of  a  man  untutored  and 
self-taught  rising  by  mere  dint 
of  genius  to  the  subhmest  heights 
of  science.  The  celebrated 
Chevalier  Raimsay,  in  a  letter  to 
Father  Castel,  published  in  the 
Jgnrnal  de  Tnvoux,   gives  the 


following  interesting  account  of 
Stone,  and  the  progress  of  his 
acquisitions  : — '  Born,'  he  says, 
'a  son  of  the  gardener  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  he  arrived  at 
eight  years  of  age  before  he 
learnt  to  read.  By  chance,  a  ser- 
vant having  taught  young  Stone 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  there 
seemed  nothing  more  required  to 
discover  and  exjDand  his  genius. 
He  applied  himself  to  study,  and 
arrived  at  the  knowledge  of 
the  most  subHme  geometry  and 
analysis,  without  a  master,  with- 
out a  conductor,  without  any 
other  guide  than  pure  genius. 

'  At  eighteen  years  of  age  he 
had  made  these  considerable 
advances  without  being  known, 
and  without  knowing  himself  the 
prodigiousness  of  his  acquisi- 
tions. The  Duke  of  Argyle, 
who  joined  to  his  military 
talents  a  general  knowledge  of 
every  science  that  adorns  the 
mind  of  a  man  of  his  rank,  walk- 
ing one  day  in  his  garden,  saw 
lying  on  the  grass  a  Latin  copy 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  celebrated 
Principia.  He  called  some  one 
to  him  to  take  it  and  carry  it 
back  to  his  library.  Our  young 
gardener  told  him  that  the  book 
belonged  to  him.  "  To  you  ! "  re- 
plied the  Duke,  "do  you  under- 
stand geometry,  Latin,  Newton  ?  " 
"  I  know  a  Httle  of  them,"  re- 
plied the  young  man,  with  an 
air  of  simplicity,  arising  from  a 
profound  ignorance  of  his  own 
knowledge  and  talents.  The 
Duke  was  surprised,  and  having 
a  taste  for  the  sciences,  he  entered 
into  conversation  with  the  young 
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mathematician ;  he  asked  him 
several  questions,  and  was  as- 
tonished at  the  force,  the  accu- 
racy, and  the  candour  of  his 
answers.  "But  how,"  said  the 
Duke,  "  came  you  by  the  know- 
ledge of  all  these  things  ?  "  Stone 
replied,  "A  servant  taught  me 
to  read  ten  years  since ;  does 
any  one  need  to  know  anything 
more  than  the  twenty-four  letters 
in  order  to  learn  everything  else 
that  one  wishes  ?  "  The  Duke's 
curiosity  was  redoubled  :  he  sat 
down  upon  a  bench,  and  re- 
quested a  detail  of  his  proceed- 
ings in  becoming  so  learned.  "I 
first  learned  to  read,"  said  Stone  : 
"  the  masons  were  then  at  work 
upon  your  house ;  I  went  near 
them  one  day,  and  saw  the 
architect  use  a  rule  and  com- 
passes, and  that  he  made  calcu- 
lations. I  inquired  what  might 
be  the  meaning  and  use  of  these 
things,  and  I  was  informed  that 
there  was  a  science  called  arith- 
metic ;  I  purchased  a  book  of 
arithmetic,  and  I  learned  it.  I 
was  told  there  was  another 
science  called  geometry;  I 
bought  the  books,  and  I  learned 
geometry.  By  reading,  I  found 
that  there  were  good  books  of 
these  sciences  in  Latin.  I  bought 
a  dictionary, and  I  learned  Latin; 
I  understood,  likewise,  that  there 
were  good  books  of  the  same 
kind  in  French.  I  bought  a 
dictionary,  and  I  learned  French. 
And  this,  my  lord,  is  what  I 
have  done.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  may  learn  everything  when 
we  know  the  twenty-four  letters 
gf  the  alphabet."    This  account 


charmed  the  Duke.  He  drew 
this  wonderful  genius  out  of  his 
obscurity,  and  provided  him 
with  an  employment  which  left 
him  plenty  of  time  to  cultivate 
the  sciences.  He  discovered  in 
him,  also,  the  same  genius  for 
music,  for  painting,  for  architec- 
ture, for  all  the  sciences  which 
depend  on  calculations  and  pro- 
portions.' 

What  the  particular  nature  of 
the  employment  which  the  Duke 
conferred  on  Stone  was,  we  are 
not  informed;  but  if  we  may 
credit  a  writer  in  the  Critical 
Review,  it  was  far  from  warrant- 
ing the  description  given  of  it 
by  Ramsay.  '  His  abilities,' 
says  this  writer,  who  appears  to 
have  spoken  from  personal 
knowledge  of  Stone,  'are  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  his  re- 
putation unblemished,  his  ser- 
vices to  the  public  uncontested, 
and  yet  he  lives  to  an  advanced 
age  unrewarded,  except  by  a 
mean  employment,  that  reflects 
discredit  on  the  donor.' 

ADAM   SMITH. 

The  memorable  year  1776 
was  the  most  notable  in  the 
Hfe  of  Adam  Smith,  as  it  was 
in  the  spring  of  that  year  that 
he  gave  to  the  world  his  im- 
mortal work,  the  Liquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth 
of  NatioJis. 

Smith  was  in  London  at  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  his 
book ;  and  the  highest  gratifi- 
cation, perhaps,  afforded  him  on 
that  occasion^higher,  perhaps. 
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than  any  which  the  world  could 
give — was  conveyed  to  him  in 
the  following  letter,  addressed 
to  him  by  his  celebrated  friend 
Hume,  then  in  his  last  illness. 
It  was  written  from  Edinburgh, 
only  a  few  days  before  he  set 
out  on  his  journey  to  the  south, 
as  the  only  remaining  hope  of 
preserving  his  life,  and  testifies 
almost  in  his  last  moments  the 
same  amiable  solicitude  for  his 
friends  and  their  fame  which 
characterized  Hume  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  existence.  The 
■letter  is  dated  April  ist,  1776. 

^  Euge  Belle!  Dear  Mr. 
Smith, — I  am  very  much  pleased 
with  your  performance,  and  the 
perusal  of  it  has  taken  me  from 
a  state  of  great  anxiety.  It  was 
a  work  of  so  much  expectation 
by  yourself,  by  your  friends, 
and  by  the  public,  that  I  trem- 
bled for  its  appearance,  and  am 
now  much  relieved.  Not  but 
that  the  reading  of  it  necessarily 
requires  so  much  attention — and 
the  public  is  disposed  to  give  so 
little,  that  I  shall  still  doubt  for 
some  time  of  its  being  at  first 
very  popular.  But  it  has  depth, 
and  solidity,  and  acuteness,  and 
is  so  much  illustrated  by  curious 
facts,  that  it  must  at  last  take 
the  pubhc  attention.  It  is  pro- 
bably much  improved  by  your 
last  abode  in  London.  If  you 
were  here  at  my  fireside,  I 
should  dispute  some  of  your 
principles.  But  these,  and  a 
hundred  other  points,  are  fit 
only  to  be  discussed  in  conver- 
sation. I  hope  it  will  be  soon, 
Ipr  I  am  in  a  verj^  bad  state  of 


health,  and  cannot  afford  a  long 
delay.' 

It  will  scarcely  be  considered 
an  exaggerated  praise  to  say, 
that  the  Wealth  of  Nations  may 
be  regarded  as  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  acquisition  which  was 
made  to  philosophy,  and  to 
science,  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  title  which  Smith 
chose  for  his  work,  admirable 
as  it  is,  and  expressive  of  the 
nature  of  his  investigations,  and 
the  introduction,  in  which  he 
presents  a  luminous  account  of 
his  method,  give  no  indication 
of  the  many  masterly  collateral 
disquisitions  contained  in  it ; 
because  it  is  so  comprehensive 
a  subject,  it  was  not  easy  to 
express,  nor  is  it  always  easy 
for  the  reader  to  perceive,  the 
reference  they  bear  to  the  in- 
vestigation with  which  they  are 
associated.  These  disquisitions, 
however,  form  very  often  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable 
portion  of  the  book,  to  those 
especially  who,  having  less  relish 
for  the  study  of  some  branches 
of  political  economy,  are  pleased 
when  they  find  its  reasonings 
made  applicable  to  purposes  of 
more  general  philosophy.  We 
would  instance  the  whole  of  the 
first  chapter  of  the  fifth  book  as 
being  of  this  description ;  and 
more  especially  Art.  ii.  and  iii. 
of  part  the  3d,  entitled  '  Of  the 
Expense  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  Youth,  and  Of  the 
Expense  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  People  of  all  Ages.' 

It  may  be  remembered,  too, 
that  in  every  science  the  most 
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important  and  interesting  truths 
are  very  often  such  as  are  obvi- 
ous to  every  capacity,  and  when 
clearly  stated  admit  of  no  dis- 
pute ;  while  those  parts  of  it 
which  are  least  valuable,  and 
most  liable  to  angry  controversy, 
are  happily  such  as  comprise 
doctrines  purely  speculative, 
and  which,  if  they  are  of  diffi- 
cult comprehension,  may  be 
safely  left  uncomprehended. 
Now,  if  this  be  true  of  any 
science,  it  is  true  of  political 
economy:  there  are  thorny  and 
vexatious  questions  included 
within  its  range,  but  we  doubt 
if  in  any  of  the  moral  sciences 
there  are  so  many  well -ascer- 
tained truths  of  great  and  prac- 
tical importance,  Avhich  may 
fairly  be  said  to  lie,  with  candid 
reasoners,  beyond  the  reach  of 
controversy. 

SIR  WILLIAM  JONES. 

Sir  William  Jones  having 
lost  his  father  when  he  was  three 
years  old,  the  care  of  his  educa- 
tion devolved  upon  his  mother, 
who  appears  to  have  been  emi- 
nently qualified  to  direct  and 
superintend  it,  more  particularly 
in  his  infant  years.  In  conse- 
quence of  her  attention,  he  was 
in  his  fourth  year  able  to  read 
distinctly  and  rapidly  any  Eng- 
lish book ;  and  with  a  view  to 
the  cultivation  of  his  memory 
(which  afterwards  became  so  re- 
tentive), she  caused  him  to  learn 
and  repeat  some  of  the  most 
popular  speeches  in  Shakespeare, 
and  the  best  of  Gay's  Fables. 


In  the  close  of  his  seventh  year 
he  was  placed  at  Harrow  School, 
where  he  remained  two  years, 
until,  having  fractured  his  thigh 
bone,  he  was  obliged  to  return 
home.  After  an  absence  of 
twelve  months,  young  Jones  re- 
turned to  school ;  and  although 
his  classical  studies  had  been 
interrupted,  he  was  placed  in 
the  class  to  which  Jhe  would 
have  attained  if  no  interruption 
had  occurred.  In  his  twelfth  year 
he  was  removed  to  the  upper 
school.  At  this  time  a  circum- 
stance occurred  which  afforded 
signal  evidence  of  the  strength 
and  tenaciousness  of  his  memory. 
His  schoolfellows  proposed  to 
amuse  themselves  with  the  re- 
presentation of  a  play  \  and,  at 
his  recommendation,  the  Td";;?- 
pesi\{z.s  selected  ;  but  not  being 
able  to  procure  a  copy,  he  fur- 
nished them  with  it  from  his 
memory,  and  in  the  exhibition 
he  performed  the  jDart  of  Pros- 
pero.  As  he  advanced  in  the 
school,  his  diligence  increased, 
and  he  commenced  the  study  of 
the  Greek  language.  At  this 
time  he  translated  into  English 
verse  several  of  the  epistles  of 
Ovid,  and  all  the  pastorals  of 
Virgil;  and  he  composed  a 
dramatic  piece  on  the  story  of 
Meleager,  which  he  denomi- 
nated a  tragedy,  and  which 
during  the  vacation  was  acted 
by  some  of  his  most  intimate 
schoolfellows,  the  part  of  the 
hero  being  performed  by  him- 
self. At  school  he  wrote  the 
exercises  of  many  boys  in  the 
two  superior  classes,  and  those 
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in  his  own  class  were  happy  to 
become  his  pupils.  At  Harrow 
he  invented  a  political  play,  in 
which  Dr,  Bennet,  Bishop  of 
Cloyne,  and  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Parr,  then  at  Harrow  School, 
were  his  principal  associates. 
They  divided  the  fields  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Harrow,  ac- 
cording to  a  map  of  Greece, 
into  states  and  kingdoms ;  each 
fixed  upon  one  as  his  dominion, 
and  assumed  an  ancient  name. 
Some  of  their  schoolfellows  con- 
sented to  be  styled  Barbarians, 
who  were  to  invade  their  terri- 
tories and  attack  their  hillocks, 
which  were  denominated  for- 
tresses. The  chiefs  vigorously 
defended  their  respective  do- 
mains against  the  incursions  of 
the  enemy ;  and  in  these  imita- 
tive wars  the  young  statesmen 
held  councils,  made  vehement 
harangues,  and  composed  memo- 
rials, all  doubtless  very  boyish, 
but  calculated  to  fill  their  minds 
with  ideas  of  legislation  and  civil 
government.  In  these  unusual 
amusements  Jones  was  ever  the 
leader.  His  reputation  Avas  at 
this  early  period  of  his  life  so 
extensive,  that  he  was  often 
flattered  by  the  inquiries  of 
strangers  under  the  title  of  the 
great  scholar. 

In  1783  Sir  William  Jones 
was  appointed  judge  to  the 
supreme  court  of  Calcutta,  and 
he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  that 
office  till  his  death,  Avhich  hap- 
pened in  1794.  Sir  William 
Jones  knew  twenty  languages, 
including  Arabic,  Persian,  and 
Sanscrit. 


PROFESSOR  PORSON. 

Professor  Porson,  who  became 
so  famous  as  a  classical  scholar, 
when  a  boy  at  Eton,  displayed 
the  most  astonishing  powers  of 
memory,  of  which  the  following 
instance  is  given  : — 

In  going  up  to  a  lesson  one 
day,  he  was  accosted  by  a  boy 
in  the  same  form  with  him, 
'  Porson,  what  have  you  got 
there  ? ' 

'■Horace^  said  he. 

'  Let  me  look  at  it?' 

Porson  handed  the  book  to 
his  comrade,  who,  pretending 
to  return  it,  dexterously  substi- 
tuted another  in  its  place,  with 
which  Porson  proceeded. 

Being  called  on  by  the  master, 
he  read  and  construed  the  fourth 
Ode  of  the  first  book  very  regu- 
larly. 

Observing  that  the  class 
laughed,  the  master  said,  '  Por- 
son, you  seem  to  me  to  be 
reading  on  one  side  of  the 
page,  while  I  am  looking  at  the 
other  :  pray,  whose  edition  have 
you?' 

Porson  hesitated. 

*Let  me  see  it,'  said  the  mas- 
ter, when,  to  his  great  surprise, 
he  found  it  to  be  an  English 
Ovid. 

Porson  was  ordered  to  go  on, 
which  he  did  easily,  correctly, 
and  promptly  to  the  end  of  the 
Ode. 

Porson  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  best  Greek 
scholars  and  critics  of  the  age 
in  England. 

He  died  in  1808. 
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SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDJSE. 

The  great  triumphs  of  the 
poet  and  philosopher,  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  were  hardly 
of  a  kind  likely  to  attract  the 
admiration  of  a  public  audience. 
But  as  it  would  be  out  of  all 
question  to  pass  by  in  this  chap- 
ter a  name  so  famous  in  the 
literature  and  thought  of  our 
country,  we  have  selected  the 
following  account  of  Coleridge's 
preaching,  written  by  the  cele- 
brated critic  William  Hazlitt. 
It  may  be  doubted,  indeed, 
whether  the  greater  triumph  in 
this  case  lies  in  the  preaching 
or  in  the  beauty  of  the  descrip- 
tion : — 

'A  poet  and  a  philosopher,' 
says  Ilazlitt,  'getting  up  into  a 
Unitarian  pulpit  to  preach  the 
gospel  was  a  romance  in  these 
degenerate  days,  a  sort  of  re- 
vival of  the  primitive  spirit  of 
Christianity,  which  was  not  to 
be  resisted. 

'It  was  in  January  1798  that 
I  rose  one  morning  before  day- 
light to  walk  ten  miles  in  the 
mud,  to  hear  this  celebrated 
person  preach.  Never  the 
longest  day  I  have  to  live  shall 
I  have  such  another  walk  as 
this  cold,  raw,  comfortless  one 
in  the  winter  of  1798.  There 
are  impressions  which  neither 
time  nor  circumstances  can 
efface.  .  .  .  When  I  got  there, 
the  organ  was  playing  the  looth 
Psalm,  and  when  it  was  done, 
Mr.  Coleridge  rose  and  gave 
out  his  text,  "And  He  went  up 
into    the    mountain    to    pray, 


Himself,  alone."  As  he  gave 
out  this  text,  his  voice  "  rose  like 
a  stream  of  rich  distilled  per- 
fumes ; "  and  when  he  came  to 
the  two  last  words,  which  he 
pronounced  loud,  deep,  and  dis- 
tinct, it  seemed  to  me,  who 
was  then  young,  as  if  the  sounds 
had  echoed  from  the  bottom  of 
the  human  heart,  and  as  if  that 
prayer  might  have  floated  in 
solemn  silence  through  the  uni- 
verse. The  idea  of  St.  John 
came  into  my  mind — "of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  who  had 
his  loins  girt  about,  and  whose 
food  was  locusts  and  wild  honey." 
The  preacher  then  launched 
into  his  subject,  like  an  eagle 
dallying  with  the  wind.  The 
sermon  Avas  upon  peace  and 
war,  upon  Church  and  State — 
not  their  alliance,  but  their  se- 
paration ;  on  the  spirit  of  the 
world  and  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity— not  as  the  same,  but  as 
opposed  to  one  another.  He 
talked  of  those  who  had  "in- 
scribed the  Cross  of  Christ  on 
banners  dripping  with  human 
gore."  He  made  a  poetical  and 
pastoral  excursion,  and  to  show 
the  fatal  effects  of  war,  drew  a 
striking  contrast  between  the 
simple  shepherd  boy,  driving 
his  team  a-field,  or  sitting  undef 
the  hawthorn  piping  to  his  flock, 
"as  though  he  should  never  be 
old,"  and  the  same  poor  country 
lad,  crimped,  kidnapped,  brought 
into  town,  made  drunk  at  an 
alehouse,  turned  into  a  wretched 
drummer -boy,  with  his  hair 
sticking  on  end  with  powder 
and  pomatum,  a  long  cue  at  his 
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back,  and  tricked  out  in  the 
loathsome  finery  of  the  profes- 
sion of  blood. 

'  Such  were  the  notes  our 
once-loved  poet  sang.  And  for 
myself,  I  could  not  have  been 
more  delighted  if  I  had  heard 
the  music  of  the  spheres.  Poetry 
and  philosophy  had  met  together, 
truth  and  genius  had  embraced 
under  the  eye  and  with  the 
sanction  of  religion.  This  was 
even  beyond  my  hopes.  I 
returned  home  well  satisfied.' 

As  a  philosopher  and  theo- 
logian, the  influence  of  Cole- 
ridge has  been  very  great,  and 
probably  is  so  still,  notwithstand- 
ing the  apparent  predominance 
of  a  less  spiritual  philosophy 
than  his.  Although  he  did  not 
live  to  complete  the  grand  system 
of  religious  philosophy  which 
he  appears  to  have  projected, 
the  massive  fragments  he  has 
left  suffice  to  show  more  than 
the  outlines  of  the  vast  whole. 
His  writings  are  pervaded  by  a 
spirit  not  of  this  world  ;  and  for 
every  earnest  student  they  are 
rich  in  lessons  of  truth,  wisdom., 
and  faith.  Not  a  few  have 
found  in  them  the  special  help, 
guidance,  and  defence  which 
the  critical  doubts  and  discus- 
sions of  the  age  make  so  needful. 

Let  the  conclusion  of  this 
chapter  be  a  passage  ot  much 
encouragement,  drawn  from  the 
writings  of  the  great  American 
divine,  Dr.  Channing  :  '  When 
I  consider,'  he  says,  'the  capacity 
of  growth  in  the  human  soul,  I 
cannot  restrain  the  hope  which 
it  awakens.    The  partition  walls 


which  imagination  has  reared 
between  men  and  higher  orders 
of  beings  vanish.  I  feel  my 
utter  inability  to  conceive  what 
a  mind  is  to  attain  which  is  to 
advance  for  ever.  Add  but  that 
element,  eternity,  to  man's  pro- 
gress, and  the  results  of  his  ex- 
istence surpass  not  only  human 
but  angelic  thought.  Give  me 
this,  and  the  future  glory  of  the 
human  mind  becomes  to  me  as 
incomprehensible  as  God  Him- 
self. 

'  To  encourage  these  thoughts 
and  hopes,  our  Creator  has  set 
before  us  delightful  exemplifica- 
tions, even  now,  of  this  principle 
of  growth,  both  in  outward  nature 
and  in  the  human  mind.  We 
meet  them  in  nature.  Suppose 
you  were  to  cany  a  man,  wholly 
unacquainted  with  vegetation,  to 
the  most  majestic  tree  in  our 
forests,  and  whilst  he  was  ad- 
miring its  extent  and  propor- 
tions, suppose  you  should  take 
from  the  earth  at  its  root  a  little 
downy  substance  which  a  breath 
might  blow  away,  and  say  to 
him,  "  That  tree  was  once  such 
a  seed  as  this  ;  it  was  \vrapped 
up  here ;  it  once  lived  only 
within  these  delicate  fibres,  this 
narrow  compass  : "  with  what 
incredulous  wonder  would  he 
regard  you !  And  if,  by  an 
effort  of  imagination  somewhat 
Oriental,  we  should  suppose  this 
little  seed  to  be  suddenly  endued 
with  thought,  and  to  be  told  that 
it  was  one  day  to  become  this 
mighty  tree,  and  to  cast  out 
branches  which  would  spread 
an  equal  shade,  and  wave  with 
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equal  grace,  and  withstand  the 
winter  winds,  with  what  amaze- 
ment may  we  suppose  it  to 
anticipate  its  future  lot ! 

'Such  growth  we  witness  in 
nature.  A  nobler  hope  we  are 
to  cherish  :  and  still  more  strik- 
ing examples  of  the  growth  of 
mind  are  set  before  us  in  human 
history.  We  wonder,  indeed, 
when  we  are  told  that  one  day 
we  shall  be  as  the  angels  of 
God.  I  apprehend  that  as  great 
a  wonder  has  been  realized  al- 
ready on  the  earth.  I  appre- 
hend that  the  distance  between 
the  mind  of  Newton  and  that  of 
a  Hottentot  may  have  been  as 
great  as  between  the  mind  of 
Newton  and  an  angel. 

'There  is  another  view  still 
more  striking :  This  Newton, 
who  lifted  his  calm,  sublime  eye 
to  the  heavens,  and  read  among 
the  planets  and  the  stars  the 
great  law  of  the  material  uni- 
verse, was,  forty  or  fifty  years 
before,  an  infant,  without  one 
clear  perception,  and  unable  to 
distinguish  his  nurse's  arm  from 


the  pillow  on  which  he  slept. 
Howard,  too,  who,  under  the 
strength  of  an  all  -  sacrificing 
benevolence,  explored  the  depths 
of  human  suffering,  was,  forty 
or  fifty  years  before,  an  infant, 
wholly  absorbed  in  himself, 
grasping  at  all  he  saw,  and  al- 
most breaking  his  little  heart 
with  fits  of  passion  when  the 
idlest  toy  was  withheld. 

'  Has  not  man  already  tra- 
versed as  wide  a  space  as  sepa- 
rates him  from  angels  ?  And 
why  must  he  stop  ?  There  is 
no  extravagance  in  the  boldest 
anticipation.  I  rest  the  hopes 
for  human  nature  which  I  have 
now  expressed  on  its  principle 
of  growth ;  and  growth,  as  you 
well  know,  is  a  gradual  pro- 
cess, not  a  convulsive  start 
accomplishing  the  work  of 
years  in  a  moment.  All  great 
attainments  are  gradual.  As 
easily  might  a  science  be 
mastered  by  one  struggle  of 
thought,  as  a  great  triumph 
be  obtained  by  a  single  spasm 
of  effort.' 
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Alt  is  a  jealous  God  ;  it  demands  the  whole  and  entire  man.' 

Michael  Angelo. 


GEORGE  JAMESON — SIR  PETER  LELY— SIR  GODFREY  KNELLER— SIR  JAMES 
THORNHILL — WILLIAM  HOGARTH — SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS —THOJIAS 
GAINSBOROUGH — BENJAMIN  WEST — JAMES  BARRY — WILLIAM  BLAKE 
— JOHN  OPIE — GEORGE  MORLAND — SIR  THOMAS  LAWRENCE — ^JOSEPH 
TURNER. 


A  Scottish  painter  is  the  first 
to  present  himself  to  our  notice. 

GEORGE   JAMESON. 

Of  George  Jameson  the 
artist  less  is  known  than  could 
be  wished.  He  was  the  son  of 
an  architect,  and  was  born  at 
Aberdeen  in  the  year  1586. 
He  went  abroad,  studied  under 
Rubens  in  the  company  of 
Vandyke,  returned  to  Scotland 
in  1628,  and  commenced  his 
professional  career  at  Edinburgh. 
His  earliest  works  are  chiefly 
painted  on  panel ;  he  afterwards 
used  fine  linen  cloth.  Having 
made  some  successful  attempts 
in  landscape  and  history,  he  re- 
linquished them  for  portraiture, 
a  branch  of  the  art  which  this 


island  has  never  failed  to  pa 
tronize.  He  acquired  much 
fame  in  his  day,  and  was  con- 
sidered after  Vandyke  the  ablest 
of  the  scholars  of  Rubens. 

When  Charles  i.  visited  Scot- 
land in  1633,  he  sat  for  his  por- 
trait to  Jameson,  and  rewarded 
him  with  a  diamond  ring  from 
his  own  finger.  Many  of  his 
portraits  are  still  to  be  found  in 
the  houses  of  the  Scottish  no- 
bility and  gentry.  So  well  had 
he  caught  the  manner  and  spirit 
ot  Vandyke,  that  several  of  his 
heads  have  been  imputed  to  his 
more  famous  contemporary. 

The  prices  which  he  received 
for  his  pictures  were  small, 
even  in  the  swelling  numbers 
of  the  Scottish  currency.  In 
the  genealogy  of  the  house  of 
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Breadalbane  occurs  the  following 
singular  memorandum.  It  is 
dated  1635:  'Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell, eighth  laird  of  Glenorchy, 
gave  unto  George  Jameson, 
painter  in  Edinburgh,  for  Robert 
and  David  Bruce,  kings  of 
Scotland,  and  Charles  the  First, 
king  of  Great  Britain,  and  his 
Majesty's  queen,  and  for  nine 
more  of  the  queens  of  Scotland, 
their  portraits,  which  are  in 
the  hall  of  Balloch  (now  Tay- 
mouth),  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  threescore  pounds.  More : 
The  said  Sir  Colin  gave  to  the 
said  George  Jameson,  for  the 
knight  of  Lochore's  lady,  and 
the  first  Countess  of  Argyle,  and 
six  of  the  ladies  of  Glenorchy, 
their  portraits,  and  the  said  Sir 
Colin,  his  own  portrait,  which 
are  set  up  in  the  chamber  of 
Deas,  at  Balloch,  one  hundred 
and  fourscore  pounds.' 

In  spite  of  all  this  apparent 
penury  of  prices,  Jameson  died 
rich.  His  works  still  maintain 
their  original  reputation,  and  he 
goes  down  to  posterity  as  the  first 
native  of  this  island  who  excelled 
in  works  of  art  as  large  as  life. 


SIR   PETER   LELY. 

Our  next  remarkable  artist  is 
Sir  Peter  Lely.  By  birth  he 
was  a  foreigner,  being  born  in 
161 7  in  Westphalia,  but  by  pro- 
fessional practice  and  reputation 
he  is  every  way  entitled  to  rank 
as  a  British  painter.  The  first 
field  in  which  he  exercised  his 
genius  was  the  court  of  Charles  i. 
He  had  arrived  in  England  in 


1641,  and  had  had  the  good 
fortune  to  succeed  Vandyke, 
and  to  gain  great  credit  with  all 
lovers  of  art  of  his  day. 

Sir  Peter  Lely  did  not  wholly 
dedicate  his  pencil  to  the  con- 
descending beauties  of  Charles' 
court ;  he  has  preserved  the 
features  of  statesmen  who  con- 
trived to  walk  upright  even  in 
these  slippery  times.  Nor  did  he 
neglect  the  men  of  genius  who 
flourished  in  his  day.  He 
painted  Clarendon,  Cowley, 
Butler,  Selden,  and  Otway.  He 
maintained  the  state  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  preserved  the  dignity 
due  to  his  art  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  court.  Of  the  nume- 
rous works  which  he  painted — 
for  he  was  a  diligent  and  labo- 
rious man — upwards  of  seventy 
are  still  in  the  island,  portraits 
of  ladies  of  rank  or  note,  and 
of  men  of  birth  or  genius. 

Cromwell  once  sat  to  Lely, 
and  when  he  did  so,  he  said,  'I 
desire  you  will  use  all  your 
skill  to  paint  my  picture  truly 
like  me,  and  not  flatter  me  at 
all,  but  remark  all  those  rough- 
nesses, pimples,  warts,  and 
everything  you  see  about  me ; 
otherwise  I  will  never  pay  one 
farthing  for  it.'  When  the  softer 
customers  of  Charles'  palace  sat 
to  the  same  painter,  they  laid 
his  talents  under  no  such  re- 
strictions. 

After  the  Restoration,  Lelj' 
was  appointed  state  painter  ta 
Charles  n.,  and  the  king  con- 
ferred on  him  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  His  practice  was 
so  great,  that  he  acquired  a  con- 
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siderable  fortune,  and  he  de- 
ported himself  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  his  success.  He  laid 
out  a  large  portion  of  it  in  col- 
lecting pictures  and  drawings, 
which,  at  his  death  in  1680,  were 
sold  by  auction,  and  produced 
;,^2 6,000.  The  sale  lasted 
forty  days. 

SIR   GODFREY   KNELLER. 

Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  was 
another  artist  of  foreign  birth 
who  made  his  mark  in  England. 
He  was  born  at  Lubeck  about 
1646.  In  1674  he  came  to  this 
country,  without  intending  to 
reside  here ;  but  being  recom- 
mended to  Mr.  Banks,  a 
Hamburg  merchant,  he  painted 
him  and  his  family.  Mr.  Ver- 
non, secretary  to  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  seeing  the  pictures, 
sat  to  Kneller,  and  persuaded 
the  Duke  to  do  the  same.  His 
Grace  was  delighted,  and  en- 
gaged the  King  his  father  to 
have  his  portrait  painted  by  the 
new  artist,  at  a  time  when  the 
Duke  of  York  had  been  pro- 
mised the  King's  picture  by 
Lely.  King  Charles,  to  save 
trouble,  proposed  that  both 
artists  should  paint  him  at  the 
same  time.  Lely,  as  the  estab- 
lished painter,  chose  his  light 
and  station.  Kneller  took  the 
next  best  he  could,  and  per- 
formed his  task  with  so  much 
expedition,  that  he  had  nearly 
finished  his  piece  when  Lely's 
was  only  dead-coloured.  This 
gained  Kneller  great  credit,  and 
Lely  obtained  no  less  honour ; 


for  he  had  the  candour  to  ac- 
knowledge and  admire  the  abili- 
ties of  his  rival.  This  success 
fixed  Kneller  in  England ;  and 
the  immense  number  of  portraits 
he  executed  proves  the  stability 
of  his  reputation. 

The  works  of  Kneller  are 
numerous:  they  are  almost  ex- 
clusively portraits ;  and  over 
whatever  he  produced  he  threw 
an  air  of  freedom  and  a  hue  of 
nature  not  unworthy  of  Vandyke. 
All  the  sovereigns  of  his  time, 
all  the  noblemen  of  the  court,  all 
the  ladies  of  rank  or  of  beauty 
in  England,  sat  to  him  for  their 
portraits.  When  he  painted  the 
head  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
the  King  asked  him  what  mark 
of  his  esteem  would  be  most 
agreeable  to  him ;  the  painter 
answered  modestly  and  genteelly 
that  he  should  feel  honoured  if 
his  Majesty  would  bestow  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  upon  him, 
that  he  might  execute  a  drawing 
of  his  face  for  himself.  It  was 
granted. 

He  painted  Dryden  in  his 
own  hair,  in  plain  drapery,  hold- 
ing a  laurel,  and  made  him  a 
present  of  the  work.  The  poet 
repaid  this  by  an  epistle  con- 
taining encomiums  such  as  few 
painters  deserve :  — 

•  Such  are  tliy  pictures,  Kneller  !  such 

thy  skill, 
That  nature  seems  obedient  to  thy  will, 
Comes  out  and  meets  thy  pencil  in  the 

draught, 
Lives  there,  and  wants  but  words  to 

speak  the  thought' 

To  the  incense  of  Dryden  was 
added  that  of  Pope,  Addison, 
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Prior,  Tickell,  and  Steele.  No 
wonder  the  artist  was  vain. 

The  vanity  of  Kneller  was  re- 
deemed by  his  naivete,  and  ren- 
dered pleasant  by  his  wit.  '  Dost 
thou  think,  man,'  said  he  to  his 
tailor,  who  proposed  his  son  for 
a  pupil — '  Dost  thou  think,  man, 
I  can  make  thy  son  a  painter? 
No  !  God  Almighty  only  makes 
painters.' 

He  was  one  day  conversing 
about  his  art,  and  gave  the  fol- 
lowing neat  reason  for  preferring 
portraiture.  '  Painters  of  history,' 
said  he, '  make  the  dead  live,  and 
do  not  begin  living  themselves 
till  they  are  dead.  I  paint  the 
living,  and  they  make  me  live.' 

Kneller  was  equally  encour- 
aged by  Charles  11.,  James  11., 
andWilliam.  He  had  the  honour 
of  painting  the  portraits  of  ten 
sovereigns,  viz.  Charles  ii.,  James 
II.  and  his  queen,  William  and 
Mary,  Anne,  George  i.,  Louis 
XIV.,  the  Czar  PetertheGreat,  and 
the  Emperor  Charles  vi., — a  list 
that  Lawrence  did  not  live  to 
rival.  His  best  friend  was  King 
William,  for  whom  he  painted 
the  beauties  of  Hampton  Court, 
and  by  whom  he  was  knighted 
in  1692,  and  presented  with  a 
gold  medal  and  chain  worth 
^^300.     Kneller  died  in  1723. 

SIR  JAMES  THORNHILL. 

Thornhill  the  eminent  painter 
enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  the 
praise  of  Pilkington  and  the 
approbation  of  Lord  Orford. 
*His  genius,'  says  the  former, 
*  was  well  adapted  to  historical 


and  allegorical  compositions. 
He  possessed  a^  fertile  and  fine 
invention,  and  sketched  his 
thoughts  with  great  ease,  free- 
dom, and  spirit.  He  was  so 
eminent  in  many  parts  of  his 
profession,  that  he  must  for 
ever  be  ranked  among  the  first 
painters  of  his  time.'  *  Sir  James 
Thornhill,'  says  Walpole,  'a  man 
of  much  note  in  his  time,  who 
succeeded  Verrio,  and  was  the 
rival  of  La  Guerre  in  the  decora- 
tions of  our  palaces  and  public 
buildings,  was  born  at  Weymouth 
in  Dorsetshire,  was  knighted  by 
George  the  First,  and  was  elected 
to  represent  his  native  town  in 
Parliament. 

'  His  chief  works  were  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul's ;  the  altar-piece  of 
the  chapel  of  All  Souls  at  Oxford ; 
another  for  Weymouth,  of  which 
he  made  them  a  present;  the 
hall  at  Blenheim ;  the  chapel  at 
Lord  Orford's  at  Wimpole,  in 
Cambridgeshire  ;  the  saloon  and 
other  things  for  Mr.  Styles,  at 
More  Park,  Hertfordshire ;  and 
the  Great  Hall  of  Greenwich 
Hospital. 

'Yet,  high  as  his  reputation 
was,  and  laborious  as  his  works 
were,  he  was  far  from  being  gene- 
rously rewarded  for  some  of 
them,  and  for  others  he  found  it 
difiicult  to  obtain  the  stipulated 
prices.  His  demands  were  con- 
tested at  Greenwich;  and though 
La  Fosse  received  j£,2.ooo  for 
his  works  at  Montague  House, 
and  was  allowed  :Q^oo  for  his 
diet  besides.  Sir  James  could 
obtain  but  fortyshillings  a  square 
yard  for  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's, 
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and  I  think  no  more  for  Green- 
wich.' 

Sir  James  Thornhill  was  born 
in  1676,  and  died  in  1734. 

WILLIAM  HOGARTH. 

A  great  original  genius  came 
upon  the  stage  of  this  world  in 
the  person  of  Wihiam  Hogarth, 
who  was  born  in  the  Old  Bailey, 
London,  about  1697. 

His  youth  was  rather  unpro- 
mising. He  was  bound  appren- 
tice to  a  mean  engraver  of  arms 
on  plate,  but  did  not  remain 
long  in  this  occupation,  before 
an  accidental  circumstance  dis- 
covered the  impulse  of  his  genius, 
and  that  it  was  directed  to  paint- 
ing. One  Sunday  he  set  out 
with  two  or  three  companions  on 
an  excursion  to  Highgate.  The 
weather  being  hot,  they  went 
into  a  public-house,  where  they 
had  not  been  long  before  a 
quarrel  arose  between  two  per- 
sons in  the  room,  one  of  whom 
struck  the  other  with  a  quart 
pot,  and  cut  him  very  much. 
Hogarth  drew  out  his  pencil, 
and  produced  an  extremely  ludi- 
crous picture  of  the  scene.  What 
rendered  this  piece  the  more 
pleasing  was,  that  it  exhibited 
an  exact  likeness  of  the  man, 
with  the  portraitof  his  antagonist, 
and  the  figures  in  caricature  of 
the  persons  gathered  round  him. 

In  1730  Hogarth  married  the 
only  daughter  of  Sir  James  Thorn- 
hill.  It  was  a  stolen  match,  and 
very  much  against  the  inclination 
of  the  parents,  the  father  being 
much  offended.  The  rising  fame 


of  his  son-in-law  softened  the 
old  gentleman's  feelings  gradu- 
ally into  kindness  and  affection. 
AboutthistimeHogarthdesigned 
and  etched  the  first  portion  of 
'The  Harlot's  Progress,'  so  much 
to  the  gratification  of  Lady 
Thornhill,  that  she  advised  her 
daughter  to  place  it  in  her 
father's  way.  'Accordingly,  one 
morning,'  says  Nichols,  '  Mrs. 
Hogarth  conveyed  it  secretly  into 
his  dining-room.  When  he  rose, 
he  inquired  from  whence  it  came, 
and  by  whom  it  was  brought? 
When  he  was  told,  he  cried  out, 
"Very  well !  very  well !  the  man 
who  can  make  works  like  this, 
can  maintain  a  wife  without 
portion."  He  designed  this  re- 
mark as  an  excuse  for  keeping 
his  purse-strings  close  ;  but  soon 
after,  became  both  reconciled 
and  generous  to  the  young 
people.'  The  reconciliation  was 
sincere.  Hogarth  was  ever  the 
earnest  admirer  and  the  ready 
defender  of  the  conduct  and  re- 
putation of  Sir  James  Thornhill. 
'The  Harlot's  Progress'  was 
commenced  in  1731,  and  ap- 
peared in  a  series  of  six  plates 
in  1734.  It  was  received  with 
general  approbation.  Compli- 
ments in  verse  and  prose  were 
poured  upon  his  prints  and  upon 
his  person ;  and  as  money  fol- 
lowed fame,  his  father-in-law 
was  relieved  from  his  fears,  and 
Hogarth  from  his  necessities. 
The  boldness  of  the  attempt, 
the  fascinating  originality  and 
liveliness  of  the  conception,  to- 
gether with  the  rough,  ready 
vigour   of   the  engraving,  were 
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felt  and  enjoyed  by  all.  The 
public  saw  with  wonder  a  series 
of  productions  framed  and  set 
forth  in  one  grand  moral  and 
satiric  story,  exhibiting  in  truth 
a  regular  drama,  neither  wholly 
serious  nor  wholly  comic,  in 
which  fashionable  follies  and 
moral  corruptions  had  their 
beginning,  their  middle,  and 
their  end. 

About  twelve  hundred  names 
were  entered  in  the  subscrip- 
tion book  for  'The  Harlot's 
Progress.'  It  was  made  into  a 
pantomime,  and  represented  on 
the  stage.  Fans  were  likewise 
engraved,  containing  miniature 
representations  of  all  the  six 
plates. 

In  1745  Hogarth  pubhshed  his 
six  prints  of  'Marriage ci la  Mode.' 

'  The  famous  set  of  pictures,' 
says  Thackeray,  '  called  "  Mar- 
riage k  la  Mode,"  and  which  is 
exhibited  at  Marlborough  House 
in  London,  contains  the  most 
important  and  highly  wrought 
of  the  Hogarth  comedies.  The 
care  and  method  with  which  the 
moral  ground  of  these  pictures  is 
laid,  is  as  remarkable  as  the  wit 
and  skill  of  the  observing  and 
dexterous  artist. 

'  He  has  to  describe  the  nego- 
tiations for  a  marriage  pending 
between  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
citizen  alderman  and  young 
Lord  Viscount  Squanderfield, 
the  dissipated  son  of  a  gouty  old 
earl.  Pride  and  pomposity  ap- 
pear in  every  accessory  surround- 
ing the  earl.  He  sits  in  gold 
lace  and  velvet — as  how  should 
such  an  earl  wear  anything  but 


velvet  and  gold  lace  ?  His 
coronet  is  everywhere :  on  his 
footstool,  on  which  reposes  one 
gouty  toe  turned  out ;  on  the 
sconces  and  looking-glasses; 
on  the  dogs ;  on  his  lordship's 
very  crutches ;  on  his  great 
chair  of  state,  and  the  great 
baldaquin  behind  him,  under 
which  he  sits  pointing  majestic- 
ally to  his  pedigree,  which  shows 
that  his  race  is  sprung  from  the 
loins  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  confronting  the  old  alder- 
man from  the  city,  who  has 
mounted  his  sword  for  the 
occasion,  and  wears  his  alder- 
man's chain,  and  has  brought 
a  bag  full  of  money,  mortgage- 
deeds,  and  thousand  -  pound 
notes,  for  the  arrangement  of 
the  transaction  pending  be- 
tween them. 

'Whilst  the  steward  (a  Metho- 
dist, therefore  a  hypocrite  and 
cheat;  for  Hogarth  scorned  a 
papist  and  a  dissenter)  is  nego- 
tiating between  the  old  couple, 
their  children  sit  together,  united, 
but  apart.  My  lord  is  admiring 
his  countenance  in  the  glass, 
while  his  bride  is  twiddling 
her  marriage-ring  on  her  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  listening  with 
rueful  countenance  to  Counsellor 
Silvertongue,  who  has  been  draw- 
ing the  settlements.  The  girl  is 
pretty;  but  the  painter,  with  a 
curious  watchfulness,  has  taken 
care  to  give  her  a  likeness  to 
her  father,  as  in  the  young 
viscount's  face  you  see  a  resem- 
blance to  the  earl,  his  noble 
sire.  The  sense  of  the  coronet 
pervades   the  picture,  as  it  is 
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supjDosed  to  do  the  mind  of  its 
wearer.  The  pictures  round 
the  room  are  sly  hints  indicating 
the  situation  of  the  parties  about 
to  marry.  A  martyr  is  led  to 
the  fire ;  Andromeda  is  offered 
to  sacrifice ;  Judith  is  going  to 
slay  Holofernes.  There  is  the 
ancestor  of  the  house  (in  the 
picture  of  the  earl  himself  as  a 
young  man)  with  a  coronet  over 
his  head,  indicating  that  the 
career  of  the  family  is  to  be 
brilliant  and  brief. 

'  In  the  second  picture  the  old 
lord  must  be  dead,  for  Madame 
has  now  the  countess'  coronet 
over  her  bed  and  toilet-glass,  and 
sits  listening  to  that  dangerous 
Counsellor  Silvertongue,  whose 
portrait  now  actually  hangs  up 
in  her  room,  whilst  the  Coun- 
sellor takes  his  ease  on  the  sofa 
by  her  side,  evidently  the  fami- 
liar of  the  house,  and  the  confi- 
dant of  the  mistress.  My  lord 
takes  his  pleasure  elsewhere 
than  at  home,  whither  he  returns 
jaded  and  tipsy  from  the  Rose, 
to  find  his  wife  yawning  in  her 
drawing-room,  her  whist-party 
over,  and  the  daylight  streaming 
in ;  or  he  amuses  himself  \vith 
the  very  worst  company  abroad, 
whilst  his  wife  sits  at  home  listen- 
ing to  foreign  singers,  or  wastes 
her  money  at  auctions,  or,  worse 
still,  seeks  amusement  at  mas- 
querades. 

'The  dismal  end  is  known. 
My  lord  draws  upon  the  Coun- 
sellor, who  kills  him,  and  is  ap- 
prehended whilst  endeavouring 
to  escape.  My  lady  goes  back 
perforce  to  the  alderman  in  tlie 


City,  and  faints  upon  reading 
Counsellor  Silvertongue's  dying 
speech  at  Tyburn,  where  the 
Counsellor  has  been  executed 
for  sending  his  lordship  out  of 
the  world. 

'  Moral :  Don't  listen  to  evil, 
silver-tongued  counsellors;  don't 
marry  a  man  for  his  rank,  or  a 
woman  for  her  money;  don't 
frequent  foolish  auctions  and 
masquerade  balls  unknown  to 
your  husband;  don'thave  wicked 
companions  abroad  and  neglect 
your  wife,  otherwise  you  will  be 
run  through  the  body,  and  ruin 
will  ensue,  and  disgrace  and 
Tyburn.' 

Another  set  of  prints  issued 
by  Hogarth  was  'The  Rake's 
Progress.'  In  it  a  loose  life  is 
ended  by  a  sad  catastrophe 
similar  to  that  of  'Marriage  a  la 
Mode.'  It  is  the  spendthrift 
coming  into  possession  of  the 
wealth  of  the  paternal  miser; 
the  prodigal  surrounded  by  flat- 
terers, and  wasting  his  substance 
on  the  very  worst  company; 
the  bailiffs,  the  gambling-house, 
and  Bedlam  in  the  end. 

In  Hogarth's  famous  story  of 
Industry  and  Idleness,  the  moral 
is  pointed  in  a  manner  similarly 
clear.  Fair-haired  Frank  Good- 
child  smiles  at  his  work,  whilst 
naughty  Tom  Idle  snores  over 
his  loom.  Frank  reads  the 
edifying  ballads  of  Whittingfon 
and  The  London  ^Prentice, 
whilst  that  reprobate  Tom  Idle 
prefers  Moll  Flanders,  and 
drinks  hugely  of  beer.  Frank 
goes  to  church  of  a  Sunday, 
and   warbles   hymns  from   the 
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gallery,  while  Tom  lies  on  a 
tombstone  outside,  playing  at 
halfpenny-under-the-hat  with 
street  blackguards,  and  is  de- 
servedly caned  by  the  beadle : 
Frank  is  made  overseer  of  the 
business,  whilst  Tom  is  sent  to 
sea. 

Frank  is  taken  into  partner- 
ship, and  marries  his  master's 
daughter,  sends  out  broken 
victuals  to  the  poor,  and  listens 
in  his  night-cap  and  gown,  with 
the  lovely  Mrs.  Goodchild  by 
his  side,  to  the  nuptial  music  of 
the  city  bands  and  the  marrow- 
bones and  cleavers  j  whilst  idle 
Tom,  returned  from  sea,  shudders 
in  a  garret  lest  the  officers  are 
coming  to  take  him  for  picking 
pockets. 

The  Worshipful  Francis  Good- 
child,  Esq.,  becomes  Sheriff  of 
London,  and  partakes  of  the 
most  splendid  dinners  which 
money  can  purchase  or  alder- 
men devour;  whilst  poor  Tom 
is  taken  up  in  a  night  cellar, 
with  that  one-eyed  and  disre- 
putable accomplice  who  first 
taught  him  to  play  chuck-farthing 
on  a  Sunday. 

What  happens  next  ?  Tom  is 
brought  up  before  the  justice 
of  his  country  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Alderman  Goodchild,  who 
weeps  as  he  recognises  his  old 
brother  'prentice,  as  Tom's  one- 
eyed  friend  peaches  on  him, 
and  the  clerk  makes  out  the 
poor  rogue's  ticket  for  Newgate. 
Then  the  end  comes  :  Tom  goes 
to  Tyburn  in  a  cart  with  a  coffin 
in  it,  whilst  the  Right  Honourable 
Francis  Goodchild,  Lord  Mayor 


of  London,  proceeds  to  his 
Mansion  House  in  his  gilt  coach, 
with  four  footmen  and  a  sword- 
bearer,  whilst  the  companies  of 
London  march  in  the  august 
procession,  whilst  the  train- 
bands of  the  city  fire  their  pieces 
and  get  drunk  in  his  honour; 
and  oh  !  crowning  delight  and 
glory  of  all,  whilst  his  Alajesty 
theKinglooks  out  from  his  royal 
balcony  with  his  ribbon  on  his 
breast  and  his  queen  and  his 
star  by  his  side,  at  the  corner 
house  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 

About  the  year  1757  Hogarth 
became  serjeant-painter  to  the 
King,  on  the  resignation  of  his 
brother-in-law.  This  was  the 
only  public  favour  or  honour 
he  ever  received. 

Hogarth  has  always  possessed 
the  power  of  attracting  two 
classes  —  the  literary  and  the 
artistic,  and  for  both  his 
achievements  still  hold  a  re- 
markable significance.  Charles 
Lamb  has  compared  him  with 
Shakespeare.  He  has  set '  The 
Rake's  Progress '  by  the  side  of 
Tinion  of  Athens,  and  has  not 
feared  to  follow  out  the  com- 
parison, even  claiming  for  the 
final  scene  of  Hogarth's  inven- 
tion a  sublimity  not  reached  in 
Shakespeare's  satire.  The  com- 
parison may  perhaps  be  over- 
wrought, but  the  praise  which 
prompted  it  rests  upon  a  sure 
foundation.  As  a  critic,  Lamb 
seldom  erred,  and  in  his  appre- 
ciation of  Hogarth  there  was 
little  fear  of  error.  The  genius 
of  the  artist  may  be  wrongly 
described;  it  can   scarcely  be 
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overrated.  And  although  we 
may  shrink  from  the  association 
of  Shakespeare's  name,  we  must 
admit  in  the  presence  of  those 
designs  that  satire  could  scarcely 
go  deeper.  The  relentless 
passion  of  Hogarth's  satiric 
genius,  presented  to  the  age  a 
picture  which  it  could  not  but 
quickly  recognise  as  a  portrait. 
In  his  designs  we  see  the  pre- 
cise spirit  of  the  most  artificial 
century,  frightened  out  of  its 
formal  decorum.  The  satirist 
has  penetrated  further  than  his 
audience  meant  he  should  go, 
and  suddenly,  when  they  fancy 
themselves  in  the  pursuit  of 
laughter,  they  come  upon  a  sight 
that  is  terrible.  Considering , 
the  literary  side  of  his  genius, 
this  must  always  be  remembered 
of  Hogarth.  He  lived  in  a  cen- 
tury that  affected  to  understand 
the  very  subjects  he  dealt  with. 
Imagination  of  the  highest  order 
it  had  not,  but  from  nearly  every 
one  of  its  eminent  writers  we 
may  get  something  of  bitter 
comment  upon  manners,  some- 
thing also  of  moral  instruction. 
Hogarth's  genius  bears  the  mark 
and  the  fetters  of  his  age.  But 
weapons  that  others  only  played 
with,  he  used  with  relentless 
effect.  His  satire  is  passion ; 
his  laughter  loud  as  theirs,  but 
relentless.  With  the  keen  edge 
of  a  morality  that  is  both  fierce 
and  humorous,  he  penetrated 
the  outward  manners  that  men 
of  less  strength  could  only  mock- 
ingly describe.  His  is  the  most 
serious  expression  of  an  age  that 
was  not  serious.     He  could  not 


rest  satisfied  with  any  flippant 
reproval  to  be  contained  within 
the  limits  of  a  heroic  couplet, 
but  what  others  thought  folly  he 
must  turn  into  an  image  of  terror. 
In  strength  of  satiric  genius  he 
had  one  superior  in  Swift,  but 
he  had  scarcely  an  equal. 

A  few  anecdotes  of  Hogarth's 
career  have  been  preserved,  and 
will  bear  repetition  :  Being  one 
day,  early  in  life,  distressed  to 
raise  so  trifling  a  sum  as  twenty 
shillings,  in  order  to  be  revenged 
on  his  landlady,  who  strove  to 
compel  him  to  payment,  he  drew 
her  as  ugly  as  possible,  and  in 
that  single  portrait  gave  marks 
of  the  dawn  of  superior  genius. 

It  was  his  custom  to  sketch 
out  on  the  spot  any  remarkable 
face  which  particularly  struck 
him,  and  of  which  he  wished  to 
preserve  the  remembrance.  A 
gendeman,  being  once  with  the 
artist  at  the  Bedford  Coffee- 
house, observed  him  to  draw 
something  with  a  pencil  on  his 
nail.  Inquiring  what  had  been 
his  employment,  he  was  shown 
the  whimsical  countenance  of  a 
person  who  was  then  sitting  in 
company. 

It  happened  in  the  early  part 
of  Hogarth's  life  that  a  noble- 
man, who  was  uncommonly  ugly 
and  deformed,  came  to  sit  to 
him  for  his  picture.  It  was 
executed  with  a  skill  that  did 
honour  to  the  artist's  abilities; 
but  the  likeness  had  in  it  not  a 
grain  of  flattery.  The  peer, 
disgusted  at  this  counterpart  of 
himself,  never  once  thought  of 
paying  for  a  reflector  that  would 
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only  insult  him  with  his  de- 
formities. Some  time  was  suf- 
fered to  elapse  before  the  artist 
applied  for  his  money;  but  after- 
wards many  applications  were 
made  by  him  (who  had  then  no 
need  of  a  banker)  for  payment 
without  success.  The  painter, 
however,  at  last  hit  upon  an 
expedient  which  he  knew  must 
alarm  the  nobleman's  pride,  and 
by  that  means  answer  his  pur- 
pose. He  sent  him  the  follow- 
ing card:  'Mr.  Hogarth's  duti- 
ful respects  to  Lord ;  find- 
ing he  does  not  mean  to  have 
the  picture  which  was  drawn 
for  him,  is  informed  again  of 
Mr.  H.'s  necessity  for  the  money. 
If,  therefore,  his  lordship  does 
not  send  for  it  in  three  days,  it 
will  be  disposed  of,  with  the 
addition  of  a  tail  and  some  other 
little  appendages,  to  Mr.  Hare, 
the  famous  wild-beast  man,  Mr. 
H.  having  given  that  gentleman 
a  conditional  promise  of  it  for 
an  exhibition  picture  on  his 
lordship's  refusal.'  This  intima- 
tion had  the  desired  effect.  It 
was  sent  home,  and  committed 
to  the  flames. 

A  few  months  before  Hogarth 
was  seized  with  the  malady 
which  deprived  society  of  one 
of  its  brightest  ornaments,  he 
proposed  to  his  matchless  pencil 
the  work  he  has  entitled  the 
'  Tail  Piece.'  The  first  idea  of 
this  picture  is  said  to  have  been 
started  in  company  while  the 
convivial  glass  was  circulating 
round  his  own  table.  '  My  next 
undertaking,' said  Hogarth,  'shall 
be  the  end  of  ail  things.^     '  If 


that  is  the  case,'  replied  one 
of  his  friends,  'your  business 
will  be  finished;  for  there  will  be 
an  end  of  the  painter.'  '  There 
will  be  so,'  answered  Hogarth, 
sighing  heavily ;  '  and  therefore 
the  sooner  my  work  is  done 
the  better.'  Accordingly  he 
began  the  next  day,  and  con- 
tinued his  design  with  a  diligence 
that  seemed  to  indicate  an  ap- 
prehension he  should  not  live 
to  complete  it.  This,  however, 
he  did,  and  in  the  most  ingenious 
manner,  by  grouping  everything 
that  could  denote  the  end  of  all 
things :  a  broken  bottle ;  an 
old  broom  worn  to  the  stump  ; 
the  butt-end  of  an  old  musket ; 
a  cracked  bell;  a  bow  unstrung; 
a  crown  tumbled  in  pieces ; 
towers  in  ruins ;  the  sign-post 
of  a  tavern  called  '  The  World's 
End '  falling  down ;  the  moon 
in  her  wane ;  the  map  of  the 
globe  burning ;  a  gibbet  falling, 
the  body  gone,  and  the  chains 
which  held  it  dropping  down ; 
Phoebus  and  his  horses  lying 
dead  in  the  clouds ;  a  vessel 
wrecked;  Time  with  his  hour- 
glass and  scythe  broken;  a 
tobacco-pipe,  with  the  last  whiff 
of  smoke  going  out ;  a  play- 
book  opened,  with  Exeunt  omnes 
stamped  in  the  corner;  an  empty 
purse ;  and  a  statute  of  bank- 
ruptcy taken  out  against  Nature. 
'  So  far  so  good,'  said  Hogarth 
on  reviewing  his  performance ; 
'nothing  remains  but  this,' — 
taking  his  pencil  and  sketching 
the  resemblance  of  a  painter's 
palette  broken.  '  Finis  ! '  he 
then  exclaimed,   'the  deed   is 
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done  :  all  is  over.'  It  is  a  very 
remarkable  fact,  and  not  gene- 
rally known,  that  Hogarth  never 
again  took  the  palette  in  his 
hand,  and  that  he  died  about 
a  month  after  he  had  finished 
this  '  Tail  Piece.' 


SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the 
greatest  English  portrait  painter, 
and  first  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  was  the  son  of  the 
rector  of  Plympton,  in  Devon- 
shire, where  he  was  born  in 
1723.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Grammar  School  of  his  native 
place,  and  early  discovered  a 
predilection  for  drawing,  which 
induced  his  father  to  place  him, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  with 
Hudson,  then  the  most  famous 
portrait  painter  in  London,  with 
whom  he  remained  two  years. 
After  practising  several  years  as 
a  portrait  painter,  first  at  Ply- 
mouth and  afterwards  in  London, 
he  went  in  1751  to  Italy,  visited 
Rome  and  all  the  principal  cities, 
and  studied  the  works  of  Michael 
Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian,  Cor- 
reggio,  and  other  great  masters. 
On  his  return  from  Italy  in  1752, 
Reynolds  established  himself  as 
a  professional  man  in  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  London.  He  found  such 
opposition  as  geniusis commonly 
doomed  to  meet  with,  and  does 
not  always  overcome.  The  bold- 
ness of  his  attempts,  the  free- 
dom of  his  conceptions,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  his  colouring,  were 
considered  as  innovations  upon 
the  established  and    orthodox 


system  of  portrait  manufac- 
ture. 

The  artists  raised  their  voices 
first;  and  of  these,  Hudson,  who 
had  just  returned  from  Rome, 
was  loudest.  His  old  master 
looked  for  some  minutes  on  a 
boy  in  a  turban  which  he  had 
just  painted,  and  exclaimed,  with 
the  addition  of  the  national  oath 
— '  Reynolds,  you  don't  paint 
so  well  as  when  you  left  Eng- 
land.' Ellis,  an  eminent  por- 
trait-maker, who  had  studied 
under  Kneller,  lifted  up  his 
voice  the  next:  'Ah,  Reynolds  ! 
this  will  never  answer.  Why, 
you  don't  paint  in  the  least  like 
Sir  Godfrey.'  The  youthful 
artist  defended  himself  with 
much  ability,  upon  which  the 
other  exclaimed  in  astonishment 
at  this  new  heresy  in  art  — 
'  Shakespeare  in  poetry  and 
Kneller  in  painting,'  and  walked 
out  of  the  room.  The  sharp 
treatment,  and  the  constant 
quotation  of  the  name  of  Lely 
and  Kneller,  infected  the  mind 
of  Reynolds  with  a  dislike  for 
the  works  of  these  two  popular 
painters,  which  continued  to  the 
close  of  his  life. 

The  contest  with  his  fellow- 
artists  was  of  short  continuance. 
He  painted  the  second  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  this  increased 
his  fame.  He  next  painted  his 
patron.  Commodore  Keppel,and 
produced  a  work  of  such  truth 
and  nobleness,  that  it  fixed  uni- 
versal attention.  This  gallant 
seaman,  pursuing  a  privateer,  ran 
his  ship  aground  on  the  coast  of 
France,  and  was  made  prisoner 
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in  the  midst  of  his  exertions 
to  save  his  crew  from  destruc- 
tion. He  was  released  from 
prison,  and  acquittedof  all  blame 
by  a  court-martial.  The  por- 
trait represents  him  just  escaped 
from  shipwreck. 

By  the  time  he  was  thirty  years 
old,  Reynolds'  fame  was  spread 
far  and  wide,  and  the  number  of 
hiscommissionsaugmenteddaily. 
In  the  force  and  grace  of  ex- 
pression, and  in  the  natural 
splendour  of  colouring,  no  one 
could  rival  him  ;  success  begot 
confidence  in  his  own  powers ; 
he  tried  bolder  attitudes  and 
more  diversified  character,  and 
succeeded  in  the  attempt. 

The  price  which  he  at  first 
received  for  a  head  was  five 
guineas  :  the  rate  increased  with 
his  fame,  and  in  the  year  1755 
his  charge  was  twelve.  Some 
years  afterwards  he  raised  it  to 
twenty  guineas. 

The  year  1758  was  perhaps 
the  most  lucrative  of  his  pro- 
fessional career.  The  account 
of  the  economy  of  his  studies 
and  the  distribution  of  his  time 
at  this  period  is  curious  and  in- 
structive. It  was  his  practice  to 
keep  all  the  prints  engraved  from 
his  portraits,  together  with  his 
sketches,  in  a  large  portfolio : 
these  he  submitted  to  his  sitters ; 
and  whatever  position  they 
selected,  he  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  copy  it  upon  his  can- 
vas, and  paint  the  likeness  to 
correspond.  He  received  six 
sitters  daily,  who  appeared  in 
their  turns  ;  and  he  kept  regular 
lists  of  those  who  sat,  and  of 


those  who  were  waiting  till  a 
finished  portrait  should  open  a 
vacancy  for  their  admission. 
He  painted  them  as  they  stood 
on  his  hst,  and  often  sent  the 
work  home  before  the  colours 
were  dry. 

Of  lounging  visitors  he  had 
a  great  abhorrence ;  and  as  he 
reckoned  up  the  fruits  of  his 
labours,  'Those  idle  people,' 
said  this  disciple  of  the  grand 
historical  school  of  Raphael  and 
Angelo — '  Those  idle  people  do 
not  consider  that  my  time  is 
worth  five  guineas  an  hour.' 
This  calculation  incidentally  in- 
forms us  that  it  was  Reynolds' 
practice,  in  the  height  of  his  re- 
putation and  success,  to  paint  a 
portrait  in  four  hours. 

Commissions  continued  to 
pour  in :  the  artist  engaged  several 
subordinate  labourers,  who  were 
skilful  in  draperies,  raised  his 
price  in  1760  to  twenty-five 
guineas,  and  began  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  fortune. 

In  the  following  year,  his 
accumulating  thousands  began 
to  have  a  visible  effect  on  his 
private  establishment.  He  pur- 
chased a  fine  house  on  the  west 
side  of  Leicester  Square,  fur- 
nished it  with  much  taste,  added 
a  splendid  gallery  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  his  works,  and  an 
elegant  dining-room  ;  and  finally 
taxed  his  invention  and  his  purse 
in  the  production  of  a  carriage, 
with  wheels  carved  and  gilt,  and 
bearing  on  its  panels  the  four 
seasons  of  the  year.  Those  who 
flocked  to  see  his  new  gallery 
were  sometimes  curious  enough 
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to  desire  a  sight  of  this  gay 
carriage,  and  the  coachman,  imi- 
tating the  lackey  who  showed 
the  gallery,  earned  a  little 
money  by  opening  the  coach- 
house doors.  His  sister  com- 
plained that  it  was  too  showy. 
'  What !'  exclaimed  the  painter, 
'would  you  have  one  like  an 
apothecary's  carriage  ? ' 

His  table  was  now  elegantly 
furnished,  and  round  it  men  of 
genius  were  often  found.  He 
was  a  lover  of  poetry  and  poets; 
they  sometimes  read  their  pro- 
ductions at  his  house,  and  were 
rewarded  by  his  approbation, 
and  occasionally  by  their  por- 
traits. Johnson  was  a  frequent 
and  welcome  guest :  though  the 
sage  was  not  seldom  sarcastic 
and  overbearing,  he  was  endured 
and  caressed,  because  he  poured 
out  the  riches  of  his  conversa- 
tion more  lavishly  than  Reynolds 
did  his  wines.  Percy  was  there 
too,  with  his  ancient  ballads 
and  his  old  English  lore;  and 
Goldsmith  with  his  latent  genius, 
infantine  vivacity,  and  plum- 
coloured  coat.  Burke  and  his 
brothers  were  constant  guests, 
and  Garrick  was  seldom  absent ; 
for  he  loved  to  be  where  greater 
men  were.  It  was  honourable 
to  the  distinguished  artist,  that 
he  perceived  the  worth  of  such 
men,  and  felt  the  honour  which 
their  society  shed  upon  him ; 
but  it  stopped  not  here — he 
often  aided  them  with  his  purse, 
nor  insisted  upon  repayment. 

Sir  Joshua  once  gave  some 
good  advice  on  the  subject  of 
success  in  a  letter,  which  at  the 


request  of  Burke  he  addressed 
to  Barry.  It  made  a  strong  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  that 
singular  young  man.  'Whoever,' 
says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  '  is 
resolved  to  excel  in  painting,  or, 
indeed,  in  any  other  art,  must 
bring  all  his  mind  to  bear  upon 
that  one  object  from  the  moment 
that  he  rises  till  he  goes  to  bed ; 
the  effect  of  every  object  that 
meets  a  painter's  eye  may  give 
him  a  lesson,  provided  his  mind 
is  calm,  unembarrassed  with 
other  objects,  and  open  to  in- 
struction.' 

He  was  skilful  in  compliments. 
When  he  painted  the  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  Tragic  Muse, 
he  wrought  his  name  on  the 
border  of  her  robe.  The  great 
actress,  conceiving  it  to  be  a 
piece  of  classic  embroidery,  went 
near  to  examine,  and  seeing  the 
words,  smiled.  The  artist  bowed, 
and  said,  '  I  could  not  lose  this 
opportunity  of  sending  my  name 
to  posterity  on  the  hem  of  your 
garment.'  He  painted  his  name 
in  the  same  manner  on  the  em- 
broidered edge  of  the  drapery 
of  Lady  Cockbum's  portrait. 
When  this  picture  was  taken 
into  the  exhibition  room,  such 
was  the  sweetness  of  the  con- 
ception, and  the  splendour  of 
the  colouring,  that  the  painters 
who  were  busied  with  their  own 
performances  acknowledged  its 
beauty  by  clapping  their  hands. 
Such  eager  admiration  is  of  rare 
occurrence  amongst  brothers  of 
the  trade. 

The  tardy  praise  which  he 
wrung  from  artists  was  amply 
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compensated  by  that  of  others. 
The  surly  applause  of  Johnson, 
and  the  implied  admiration  of 
Goldsmith,  were  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  open  and  avowed 
approbation  of  Burke.  That 
extraordinary  man  possessed  a 
natural  sagacity,  which  opened 
the  door  of  every  mystery  in  art 
or  literature  ;  his  praise  is  always 
warm,  but  well  placed ;  he  feels 
v/isely,  and  thinks  in  the  true 
spirit.  His  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Sir  Joshua  was  never  liquidated 
by  affected  rapture.  The  artist 
had  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
affection  of  Burke. 

Tucker,  Dean  of  Gloucester, 
once  observed  in  the  hearing  of 
Reynolds,  that  a  pin-maker  was 
a  more  useful  and  valuable 
member  of  society  than  Raphael. 
*  That,'  retorted  Reynolds,  '  is 
an  observation  of  a  very  narrow 
mind, — a  mind  that  is  confined 
to  the  mere  object  of  commerce, 
that  sees  with  a  microscopic  eye 
but  a  part  of  the  great  machine 
of  the  economy  of  life,  and  thinks 
that  small  part  which  he  sees  to 
be  the  whole.  Commerce  is 
the  means,  not  the  end  of  happi- 
ness or  pleasure ;  the  end  is 
rational  enjoyment  by  means  of 
the  arts  and  sciences.' 

Let  us  conclude  this  notice  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  with  the 
words  of  Burke.  Theyarealittle 
loftier  than  necessary,  and  some- 
what warmer ;  but  much  less 
cannot  be  said  when  a  colder 
tale  comes  to  be  told  : — 

'  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  on 
many  accounts  one  of  the  most 
memorable  men  of  his  time.  He 


was  the  first  Englishman  who 
added  the  praise  of  the  elegant 
arts  to  the  other  glories  of  his 
country.  In  taste,  in  grace,  in 
facility,  in  happy  invention,  and 
in  the  richness  and  harmony  of 
colouring,  he  was  equal  to  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  renowned 
ages.  In  portraiture  he  went  be- 
yond them,  for  he  communicated 
to  that  description  of  the  art,  in 
which  English  artists  are  most 
engaged,  a  variety,  a  fancy,  and 
a  dignity,  derived  from  the  higher 
branches,  which  even  those  who 
professed  them  in  a  superior 
manner  did  not  always  preserve 
when  they  delineated  individual 
nature.  His  portraits  remind 
the  spectator  of  the  invention 
and  the  amenity  of  landscape. 
In  painting  portraits  he  appeared 
not  to  be  raised  upon  that  plat- 
form, but  to  descend  upon  it 
from  a  higher  sphere. 

'  In  full  affluence  of  foreign 
and  domestic  fame,  admired  by 
the  expert  in  art  and  by  the 
learned  in  science,  courted  by 
the  great,  caressed  by  sovereign 
powers,  and  celebrated  by  dis- 
tinguished poets,  his  native 
humility,  modesty,  and  candour 
never  forsook  him,  even  on  sur- 
prise or  provocation ;  nor  was 
the  least  degree  of  arrogance  or 
assumption  visible  to  the  most 
scrutinizing  eye  in  any  part  of 
his  conduct  or  discourse. 

'  His  talents  of  every  kind, 
powerful  by  nature,  and  not 
meanly  cultivated  by  letters — 
his  social  virtues  in  all  the  rela- 
tions and  all  the  habitudes  of 
life,  rendered  him  the  centre  of 
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a  very  great  and  unparalleled 
variety  of  agreeable  societies, 
which  will  be  dissipated  by  his 
death.  He  had  too  much  merit 
not  to  excite  some  jealousy, 
too  much  innocence  not  to 
provoke  any  enmity.  The  loss 
of  no  man  of  his  time  can  be 
felt  with  more  sincere,  general, 
and  unmixed  sorrow.  Hail!  and 
farewell ! ' 

THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH. 

Thomas  Gainsborough,  the 
next  great  name  in  British  art, 
was  born  in  the  year  1727  at 
Sudbury,  in  Suffolk.  The  me- 
mory of  him  as  a  boy  was  still 
strong  in  Suffolk  when  Allan 
Cunningham  wrote  his  famous 
Lives  of  British  Painters.  A 
beautiful  wood  of  four  miles'  ex- 
tent was  shown,  whose  ancient 
trees,  winding  glades,  and  sunny 
nooks  inspired  him,  while  he 
was  but  a  schoolboy,  with  the  love 
of  art.  Scenes  were  pointed  out 
where  he  used  to  sit  and  fill  his 
copybook  with  pencilHngs  of 
flowers,  and  trees,  and  whatever 
pleased  his  fancy ;  and  it  is  said 
that  those  early  attempts  of  the 
child  bore  a  distinct  resemblance 
to  the  mature  works  of  the  man. 
At  ten  years  old  he  had  made 
some  progress  in  sketching,  and 
at  twelve  he  was  a  confirmed 
painter.  Good  scholarship  was 
under  such  circumstances  out  of 
the  question ;  yet  his  letters  at 
that  time  showed  no  want  in  the 
art  of  expressing  clear  thoughts 
in  clear  language.  His  know- 
ledge was  obtained  from  his  in- 


tercourse with  mankind,  and  by 
his  spirit  of  ready  observation 
he  supplied  the  deficiencies  of 
education. 

The  sketches  which  he  made 
were  concealed  for  a  time :  the 
secret,  however,  could  no  longer 
be  kept.  He  had  ventured  to 
request  a  holiday,  which  was 
refused,  and  the  audacious  boy 
imposed  his  own  penmanship  on 
the  master  for  the  usual  written 
request  of  his  father  of  '  Give 
Tom  a  holiday.'  The  trick  was 
found  out :  his  father  looked 
upon  the  simulated  paper  with 
fear,  and  muttered,  'The  boy 
will  come  to  be  hanged  ! '  But 
when  he  was  informed  that  those 
stolen  hours  were  bestowed  upon 
the  pencil,  and  some  of  Tom's 
sketches  were  shown  to  him,  his 
brow  cleared  up,  and  he  ex- 
claimed, 'The  boy  will  be  a 
genius !' 

Other  stories  of  his  early  works 
are  not  wanting.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  was  concealed  among 
somebushesinhisfather'sgarden, 
making  a  sketch  of  an  old  fan- 
tastic tree,  when  he  observed  a 
man  looking  most  wistfully  over 
the  wall  at  some  pears.  The 
slanting  light  of  the  sun  hap- 
pened to  throw  the  eager  face 
into  a  highly  picturesque  mix- 
ture of  light  and  shade,  and  Tom 
immediately  sketched  his  like- 
ness, much  to  the  poor  man's 
consternation  afterwards,  and 
much  to  the  amusement  of  his 
father,  when  he  taxed  the  pea- 
sant with  the  intention  of  plun- 
dering his  garden,  and  showed 
him  how  he  looked. 
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In  1760  he  removed  to  Bath. 
He  was  now  in  the  thirty-first 
year  of  his  age,  and  his  fame 
was  in  some  degree  estabhshed, 
Gainsborough  gave  all  his  time 
to  portrait-painting,  to  landscape, 
and  to  music.  Portrait  -  paint- 
ing, like  the  poet  with  the  two 
mistresses,  had  his  visits,  but 
landscape  and  music  had  his 
heart.  His  price  for  a  head 
rose  from  five  guineas  to  eight, 
and  as  his  fame  increased,  the 
charge  augmented  till  he  had 
forty  guineas  for  a  half,  and  a 
hundred  for  a  whole,  length. 
Riches  now  flowed  in,  for  his 
hand  was  ready  and  diligent. 

In  1774  Gainsborough  went 
to  London,  took  a  house  in  Pall 
Mall,  which  was  built  by  Duke 
Schomberg,  and  removing  all 
his  paintings  and  drawings,  and 
musical  instruments,  of  which  he 
had  a  host,  bade  farewell  to 
Bath  for  ever.  In  the  metropolis 
he  continued  his  career  in  por- 
traiture and  landscape,  with 
fresh  feeling  and  increasing  suc- 
cess. His  house  was  ample,  his 
gallery  was  fit  for  the  reception 
of  the  first  in  rank ;  and  as  the 
fame  of  his  work  had  gone  be- 
fore him,  he  soon  found  good 
employment.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds was  then  high  in  favour, 
but  even  the  rapid  execution  of 
the  President  could  not  satisfy 
the  whole  demand;  and  there 
was  room  for  another,  who  to 
just  delineation  of  character 
added  a  force  and  a  freedom 
v>^hich  approached  and  some- 
times rivalled  Vandyke.  A  con- 
versation or  family  piece  of  the 


King,  the  Queen,  and  the  three 
royal  sisters,  was  much  admired  ; 
indeed,  the  permanent  splendour 
of  the  colours,  and  the  natural 
and  living  air  which  he  com- 
municated to  whatever  he 
touched,  made  him  already,  in 
the  estimation  of  many,  a  rival, 
and  a  dangerous  one,  for  the 
President  himself. 

Gainsborough  died  on  the  2d 
of  August  1788.  Hislastwords 
were  extremely  characteristic : 
'  We  are  all  going  to  heaven,  and 
Vandyke  is  of  the  company.' 

Soon  after  his  death,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  said  of  him,  'that  if 
ever  this  nation  should  produce 
genius  sufficient  to  acquire  for 
us  the  honourable  distinction  of 
an  English  School,  the  name  of 
Gainsborough  would  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  in  the  history 
of  the  art,  as  the  first  of  that 
rising  name.'  Whether  he  most 
excelled  in  portraits,  landscapes, 
or  fancy  picture,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine :  whether  his  por- 
traits were  most  admirable  for 
exact  truth  of  resemblance,  or 
his  landscapes  for  a  portrait-like 
representation  of  nature,  such 
as  we  see  in  the  works  of  Rubens, 
Ruysdael,  or  others  of  those 
schools.  Upon  the  whole,  we 
may  justly  say  that  whatever  he 
attempted  he  carried  to  a  high 
degree  of  excellence. 

'  Nothing,'  remarks  one  writer, 
'could  have  enabled  Gains- 
borough to  reach  so  elevated  a 
point  in  the  art  without  the 
most  ardent  love  for  it.  Indeed, 
his  whole  mind  seems  to  have 
been  devoted  to  it,  even  to  his 
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dying  day ;  for  then  his  princi- 
pal regret  was  his  leaving  his 
art,  when,  as  he  said,  he  saw  his 
deficiencies,  and  had  endea- 
voured to  remedy  them  in  his 
last  works.  In  the  time  of 
health  he  was  continually  refer- 
ring to  this  subject,  pointing  out 
to  those  who  happened  to  be 
about  him  whatever  peculiari- 
ties of  countenance,  accidental 
combination  of  figures,  and 
happy  effects  of  light  and  shadow 
occurred,  either  in  prospects,  in 
the  sky,  in  walking  the  streets, 
or  in  company.  If  in  his  ex- 
cursions he  found  a  character 
that  he  liked,  and  whose  atten- 
dance was  to  be  obtained,  he 
ordered  him  to  his  house ;  and 
from  the  fields  he  also  brought 
into  his  painting-room  stumps 
of  trees,  weeds,  and  animals  of 
various  kinds, anddesigned  them 
not  from  memory,  but  immedi- 
ately from  the  object.  He  even 
framed  a  kind  of  model  of  land- 
scapes on  his  table,  composed 
of  broken  stones,  dried  herbs, 
and  pieces  of  looking-glass,  which 
he  magnified  and  improved  into 
rocks,  trees,  and  water,  all  ex- 
hibiting the  solicitude  and  ex- 
treme activity  that  he  had  about 
everything  relative  to  his  art; 
so  that  he  wished  to  have  every- 
thing embodied  as  it  were,  and 
distinctly  before  him,  neglect- 
ing nqthing  that  could  contri- 
bute to  keep  his  faculties  alive, 
and  drawing  fruits  from  every 
sort  of  occupation.  He  was 
also  in  the  constant  habit  of 
painting  by  night,  a  practice 
very  advantageous  to  an  artist ; 


for  by  this  means  he  may  ac- 
quire a  new  perception  of  what 
is  great  and  beautiful.' 

BENJAMIN  WEST. 

Benjamin  West  is  a  notable 
example  of  the  fact  that  a  happy 
genius  is  the  gift  of  nature,  but 
that  without  industry  this  gift 
would  be  nugatory.  This  great 
artist  was  born  at  Springfield, 
about  ten  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  loth  of  October 
1738.  His  parents  were  Quakers, 
but  not  rigid  ones. 

The  first  display  of  talent 
in  the  infant  mind  of  West 
was  curious,  and  still  more  so 
from  its  occurring  where  there 
was nothingto  excite  it.  America, 
his  native  spot,  had  scarcely  a 
specimen  of  the  arts,  and  being 
the  son  of  a  Quaker,  he  had 
never  seen  a  picture  or  a  print : 
his  pencil  was  of  his  own  inven- 
tion ;  his  colours  were  given  to 
him  by  an  Indian  savage ;  his 
whole  progress  was  a  series  of 
invention  ;  and  painting  to  him 
was  not  the  result  of  a  lesson, 
but  an  instinctive  passion. 

When  only  seven  years  of 
age,  he  was  one  day  left  in 
charge  of  an  infant  niece  in  the 
cradle,  and  had  a  fan  to  flap 
away  the  flies  from  the  child. 
After  some  time  it  happened  to 
smile,  and  its  beauty  attracted  his 
attention.  He  looked  at  it  with 
a  pleasure  which  he  had  never  be- 
fore experienced;  and  observing 
some  paper  on  a  table,  together 
with  pens  and  red  and  black 
ink,  he  seized  them  with  agita- 
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tion,  and  endeavoured  to  de- 
lineate a  portrait,  although  at  this 
period,  as  we  have  said,  he  had 
never  seen  a  picture.  Hear- 
ing the  approach  of  his  mother 
and  sister,  he  endeavoured  to 
conceal  what  he  had  been  doing; 
but  the  old  lady  observing  his 
confusion,  inquired  what  he  was 
about,  and  asked  him  to  show 
her  the  paper.  He  obeyed,  en- 
treating her  not  to  be  angry. 
Mrs.  West,  after  looking  some 
time  at  the  drawing  with  evident 
pleasure,  said  to  her  daughter, 
*  I  declare  he  has  made  a  like- 
ness of  little  Sally,'  and  kissed 
him  with  much  fondness  and 
satisfaction.  This  encouraged 
him  to  say  that,  if  it  would  give 
her  any  pleasure,  he  would  make 
pictures  of  the  flowers  which 
she  held  in  her  hand ;  for  his 
genius  was  awakened,  and  he 
felt  that  he  could  imitate  the 
forms  of  any  of  those  things 
which  pleased  his  sight. 

Young  West  continued  to 
make  drawings  with  pen  and 
ink,  until  camel  hair  pencils 
were  described  to  him,  when  he 
found  a  substitute  in  the  taper- 
ing fur  of  a  cat's  tail.  In  the 
following  year  a  cousin  sent  him 
a  box  of  colours  and  pencils, 
with  several  pieces  of  canvas 
prepared  for  the  easel,  and  six 
engravings. 

The  box  v/as  received  with 
delight,  and  in  the  colours,  the 
oils,  and  the  pencils  young  West 
found  all  his  wants  supplied. 
He  rose  at  the  dawn  of  the 
following  day,  and  carried  the 
box  to  a  room  in  the  garret, 


where  he  spread  his  canvas, 
prepared  a  palette,  and  began  to 
imitate  the  figures  in  the  en- 
gravings. Enchanted  with  his 
art,  he  forgot  the  school  hours, 
and  joined  the  family  at  dinner 
without  mentioning  the  employ- 
ment in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged. In  the  afternoon  he 
again  retired  to  his  study  in  the 
garret,  and  for  several  days  suc- 
cessively he  thus  withdrew,  and 
devoted  himself  to  painting. 
Mrs.  West  suspecting  that  the 
box  occasioned  the  neglect  of 
school,  went  into  the  garret, 
and  found  him  employed  on  a 
picture.  Her  anger  was  soon 
appeased  by  the  sight  of  the 
performance.  She  saw  not  a 
mere  copy,  but  a  composition, 
from  two  of  the  engravings.  She 
kissed  him  with  transports  of 
affection,  and  assured  him  that 
she  would  intercede  with  his 
father  to  pardon  him  for  absent- 
ing himself  from  school.  Sixty- 
seven  years  afterwards,  this 
piece,  finished  when  the  artist 
was  in  his  eighth  year,  was 
exhibited  in  the  same  room 
with  the  sublime  painting  of 
•'Christ  Rejected';  and  Mr. 
West  declared  that  there  were 
inventive  touches  in  his  first 
and  juvenile  essay,  which  all 
his  subsequent  experience  had 
not  enabled  him  to  surpass. 

These  juvenile  attempts  led 
to  further  exertions  in  the  same 
way  :  the  boy  grew  up,  exercised 
his  pencil  in  different  parts  of 
America,  and  went  to  Italy  in 
1760.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome, 
he  was  introduced  to  some  emi- 
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nent  characters,  who,  wishing  to 
see  what  effect  the  works  of  art 
which  adorned  the  Vatican 
would  produce  on  him,  ap- 
pointed a  day  for  the  exhibition. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  Apollo 
should  be  first  submitted  to  his 
view :  the  statue  was  enclosed 
in  a  case,  and  when  the  keeper 
threw  open  the  doors,  West 
unconsciously  exclaimed,  '  How 
much  it  resembles  a  young 
Mohawk  warrior!'  The  Italians 
were  surprised  and  mortified 
with  the  comparison  of  their 
noblest  statue  to  a  wild  savage  ; 
and  West,  perceiving  the  un- 
favourable impression,  pro- 
ceeded to  remove  it.  He  de- 
scribed the  Mohawks  —  the 
natural  elegance  and  admirable 
symmetry  of  their  persons — the 
elasticity  of  their  limbs,  and  their 
free  and  unrestrained  motions. 
'  I  have  seen  them  often,'  he 
continued, '  standing  in  the  very 
attitude  of  this  Apollo,  and 
pursuing  with  an  intense  eye 
the  arrow  which  they  had  just 
discharged  from  the  bow.'  The 
Itahans  cleared  their  moody 
brows,  and  allowed  that  a  better 
criticism  had  rarely  been  pro- 
nounced. West  was  no  longer 
a  barbarian. 

Of  his  claim  to  mix  with  men 
of  genius,  however,  he  had  as 
yet  submitted  no  proof :  he  had 
indeed  shown  his  drawings  to 
Mengs  the  artist,  and  to  Hamil- 
ton ;  but  they  were,  as  he  con- 
fessed, destitute  of  original 
merit.  Nor,  indeed,  could  they 
be  commended  for  either  neat- 
ness or  accuracy.     He  waited  on 


Lord  Grantham  :  'I  cannot,'  said 
he,  'produce  a  finished  sketch, 
like  the  other  students,  because 
I  have  never  been  instructed  in 
drawing;  but  I  can  paint  a  little  ; 
and  if  you  will  do  me  the 
honour  to  sit  for  your  portrait, 
that  I  may  show  it  to  Mengs, 
you  will  do  me  a  great  kind- 
ness.' His  lordship  consented, 
the  portrait  was  painted ;  and, 
the  name  of  the  artist  being 
kept  secret,  the  picture  was 
placed  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Crespigni,  where  amateurs  and 
artists  were  invited  to  see  it.  It 
was  known  that  Lord  Grantham 
was  sitting  to  Mengs,  and  to 
him  some  ascribed  the  portrait, 
though  they  thought  the  colour- 
ing surpassed  his  other  produc- 
tions. Dance,  an  Englishman 
of  sense  and  acuteness,  looked 
at  it  closely :  '  The  colouring 
surpasses  that  of  Mengs,'  he 
observed,  'but  the  drawing  is 
neither  so  fine  nor  so  good.' 
The  company  engaged  in  the 
discussion;  Crespigni  seized  the 
proper  moment,  and  said,  'It 
is  not  painted  by  Mengs.'  'By 
whom,  then?'  they  exclaimed; 
'  for  there  is  no  other  painter  in 
Rome  capable  of  doing  anything 
so  good.'  'By  that  young 
gentleman,'  said  the  other,  turn- 
ing to  West,  who  sat  uneasy  and 
agitated.  The  English  held 
out  their  hands — the  Italians 
ran  and  embraced  him. 

Mengs  himself  soon  arrived  : 
he  looked  at  the  picture,  and 
spoke  with  great  kindness. 
'Young  man,  you  have  no  occa- 
sion to  come  to  Rome  to  learn 
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to  paint.'  He  then  advised 
West  as  to  the  course  he  ought 
to  pursue;  but  a  dangerous  ill- 
ness interposed,  and  for  a  time 
prevented  the  young  artist  from 
following  his  sensible  advice. 

On  his  recovery,  he  visited 
Florence,  Bologna,  Parma,  and 
Venice,  studiously  observing 
the  works  of  the  great  masters 
of  the  different  schools.  After 
an  absence  of  fifteen  months,  he 
returned  to  Rome,  and  there 
painted  a  portrait  which  gained 
him  so  much  honour,  that  the 
fame  of  it  spread  to  America, 
and  drew  from  his  friends  there, 
letters  of  unhmited  credit. 

On  the  20th  of  June  1763, 
West  arrived  in  London.  At 
this  time  he  had  no  intention  of 
remaining  in  England,  nor  of 
practising  his  profession  for  the 
time  he  stayed.  By  degrees  he 
began  to  love  the  land  and  the 
people.  He  was  introduced  to 
Reynolds,  and  a  letter  from 
Mengs  made  him  acquainted 
with  Wilson.  Intercourse  with 
artists,  and  an  examination  of 
their  works,  awakened  his  ambi- 
tion :  he  consulted  no  one,  but 
took  chambers  in  Bedford  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  and  set  up  his 
easel.  When  his  determination 
was  known,  his  brethren  in  art 
came  round  him  in  a  body, 
welcomed  him  with  much 
cordiality,  and  encouraged  him 
to  continue  his  career  as  an 
historical  painter. 

The  works  which  West  at 
first  exhibited  were  well  re- 
ceived :  the  conception  was 
good,  and  the  colouring  clear, 


and  his  love  of  serious  and 
solemn  subjects  attracted  the 
special  notice  of  some  of  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Church.  He 
painted  for  Dr.  Newton  the 
painting  of  '  Hector  and  Andro- 
mache,' and  for  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester  the  'Return  of  the 
Prodigal  Son.'  His  reputation 
rose  so  much  with  these  produc- 
tions, that  Lord  Rockingham 
tempted  him  with  the  offer  of  a 
permanent  engagement  and  a 
salary  of  ;^7oo  a  year  to  em- 
bellish with  historical  paintings 
his  mansion  in  Yorkshire.  West 
consulted  his  friends  concerning 
this  alluring  offer :  they  were 
sensible  men  :  they  advised  him 
to  confide  in  lh.t  public;  and  he 
followed  for  a  time  their  salutary 
council. 

Dr.  Drummond,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  a  dignified  and 
liberal  prelate,  and  an  admirer 
of  painting,  invited  West  to  his 
table,  conversed  with  him  on 
the  influence  of  art,  and  on  the 
honour  which  the  patronage  of 
genius  reflected  on  the  rich  ;  and 
opening  Tacitus,  pointed  out 
that  fine  passage  where  Agrip- 
pina  lands  with  the  ashes  of 
Germanicus.  He  caused  his 
son  to  read  it  again  and  again, 
commented  upon  it  with  taste 
and  feeling,  and  requested  West 
to  make  a  painting  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  artist  went  home : 
it  was  then  late,  but  before 
closing  his  eyes  he  formed  a 
sketch,  and  carried  it  early  next 
morning  to  his  patron,  who, 
glad  to  see  that  his  own  notions 
were  likely  to  be  embodied  in 
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lasting  colours,  requested  that 
the  full-size  work  might  be  pro- 
ceeded with.  Nor  was  this  all : 
the  munificent  prelate  proposed 
to  raise  three  thousand  pounds 
by  subscription,  to  enable  West 
to  relinquish  likenesses,  and 
give  his  whole  time  and  talents 
to  historical  painting.  .Fifteen 
hundred  pounds  were  accord- 
ingly subscribed  by  himself  and 
his  friends ;  but  the  public  re- 
fused to  co-operate,  and  the 
scheme  was  abandoned. 

The  Archbishop  regarded  the 
failure  of  this  plan  as  a  stigma 
on  the  country.  His  self-love, 
too,  was  offended.  He  disre- 
garded alike  the  coldness  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland  and  the  eva- 
sions of  Lord  Rockingham,  to 
whom  he  communicated  his 
scheme,  sought  and  obtained 
an  audience  of  his  Majesty,  then 
young  and  unaccompanied  with 
cares,  informed  him  that  a  de- 
vout American  and  Quaker  had 
painted  at  his  request  such  a 
noble  picture,  that  he  was 
desirous  to  secure  his  talents 
for  the  throne  and  the  country. 
The  King  was  much  interested 
in  the  story,  and  said,  '  Let  me 
see  this  young  painter  of  yours, 
with  his  Agrippina,  as  soon  as 
you  please.'  The  prelate  retired 
to  communicate  his  success  to 
West. 

Now  all  this  happened  to  be 
overheard  by  one  of  those  offi- 
cious ladies  who  love  to  untie 
the  knots  of  mysteries,  and 
anticipate  the  natural  disclosure 
of  all  secrets.  Away  flew  her 
ladyship  to  the  houge  of  the 


artist,  refused  to  disclose  either 
her  name  or  condition,  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  applica- 
tion of  Drummond  and  the 
kindness  of  the  King,  and  re- 
tired. She  was  not  well  away, 
when  a  gentleman  came  from 
the  palace  to  request  West's 
attendance  with  the  picture  of 
Agrippina.  '  His  Majesty,'  said 
the  messenger,  '  is  a  young  man 
of  great  simplicity  and  candour, 
sedate  in  his  affections,  scrupu- 
lous in  forming  private  affec- 
tions, good  from  principle,  and 
pure  from  a  sense  of  the  beauty 
of  virtue.'  Forty  years'  inter- 
course, we  might  almost  say 
friendship,  confirmed  to  the 
painter  the  accuracy  of  these 
words. 

The  King  received  West  with 
easy  frankness,  assisted  him  to 
place  the  Agrippina  in  a  favour- 
able light,  removed  the  attend- 
ants, and  brought  in  the  Queen, 
to  whom  he  presented  the 
Quaker.  He  related  to  her 
Majesty  the  history  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  bade  her  notice  the 
simplicity  of  the  design  and  the 
beauty  of  the  colouring.  '  There 
is  another  noble  Roman  sub- 
ject,' observed  his  Majesty  — 
'  the  departure  of  Regulus  from 
Rome.  Would  it  not  make  a 
fine  picture  ? '  '  It  is  a  magnifi- 
cent subject,'  said  the  painter. 
'Then,'  said  the  king,  'you 
shall  paint  it  for  me.'  He 
turned  with  a  smile  to  the 
Queen,  and  said,  'The  Arch- 
bishop made  one  of  his  sons 
read  Tacitus  to  Mr.  West,  but 
I  will  read  Livy  to  him  myself 
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— that  part  where  he  describes 
the  departure  of  Regulus.'  So 
saying,  he  read  the  passage  very 
gracefully,  and  then  repeated 
his  command  that  the  picture 
should  be  painted. 

The  Society  of  Incorporated 
Artists,  having  become  about 
this  time  the  seat  of  contention, 
was  dissolved,  and  the  Royal 
Academy  was  founded.  In  the 
establishment  of  this  institution 
West  took  a  leading  part,  and 
till  the  period  of  his  death  he 
was  a  regular  contributor  to  its 
annual  exhibitions. 

Among  the  first  of  West's 
productions  to  create  anything 
like  a  public  sensation  was  his 
'Death  of  General  Wolfe.' 
What  attracted  most  notice  in 
it,  perhaps,  was  the  rational  in- 
novation introduced,  of  painting 
historical  persons  in  a  modern 
dress.  Previous  to  that  time, 
historical  painting  had  appeared 
in  a  masquerading  dress  :  the 
actions  of  Englishmen  seemed 
all  to  have  been  performed,  if 
costume  was  to  be  believed,  by 
Greeks  or  by  Romans.  West 
dismissed  at  once  this  pedantry, 
and  in  his  noble  work  restored 
nature  and  propriety.  The 
multitude  acknowledged  its  ex- 
cellence at  once.  The  lovers 
of  old  art,  the  manufacturers  of 
compositions  called  by  courtesy 
classical,  complained  of  the  bar- 
barism of  boots  and  buttons 
and  blunderbusses,  and  cried 
out  for  naked  warriors  with 
bows,  buckles,  and  battering- 
rams.  Lord  Grosvenor,  disre- 
garding the  frowns  of  the  ama- 


teurs and  the  at-the-best  cold 
approbation  of  the  Academy, 
purchased  this  work,  which,  in 
spite  of  laced  coats  and  cocked 
hats,  is  one  of  the  best  of  our 
historical  pictures.  The  Indian 
warrior  in  this  composition, 
watching  the  dying  hero  to  see 
if  he  equalled  in  fortitude  the 
children  of  the  deserts,  is  a  fine 
stroke  of  nature  and  poetry. 

The  death  of  Reynolds 
vacated  the  President's  chair  of 
the  Academy,  and  no  one  then 
living  was  more  worthy  to  fill  it 
than  Mr.  West.  To  the  choice 
of  the  Academy  the  King  gave 
his  ready  sanction,  and  West 
took  his  place  on  the  24th  of 
March  1792,  and  delivered  his 
inaugural  address  to  an  audience 
which  much  applauded  a  com- 
position which  could  have  cost 
him  little  thought,  since  it  dwelt 
but  on  two  topics — the  excel- 
lence of  British  art,  and  the 
gracious  benevolence  of  his 
Majesty. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
West  enjoyed  without  envy  the 
threefold  blessing  of  magnificent 
subjects,  high  prices,  and  kingly 
favour.  Barry  was  famishing, 
and  his  complaints  were  loud 
and  eloquent,  FuseH,  with  all 
his  wit,  learning,  and  imagina- 
tion, could  barely  live ;  and 
Opie  had  been  taught  the  severe 
though  common  lesson,  that 
nothing  is  so  unstable  as  the 
patronage  of  the  powerful.  The 
very  calmness  and  moderation 
with  which  the  King's  historical 
painter  carried  himself  was 
something      provoking.       He 
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went  from  his  gallery  in  Newman 
Street,  to  Windsor  and  back 
again,  with  the  staid  looks  of 
one  of  the  brethren  going  to  or 
returning  from  chapel.  Of  his 
importance  at  court,  however, 
he  was  willing  to  speak,  though 
in  a  meek  and  mild  way ;  and 
as  to  high  matters  in  general,  he 
affected  somewhat  of  the  vague 
diplomatic  language  of  official 
men.  West  had  probably  no 
State  secrets  to  conceal :  if  he 
had,  his  conversation  kept  them 
a  mystery. 

Among  his  last  works  was 
*  Christ  Healing  the  Sick.'  The 
history  of  this  picture  deserves 
to  be  told.  The  Quakers  of 
Philadelphia  requested  West  to 
aid  them  in  erecting  an  hospital 
for  the  sick  of  his  native  town. 
He  told  them  his  circumstances 
scarcely  admitted  of  his  being 
generous,  but  he  would  aid  them 
after  his  own  way,  and  paint 
them  a  picture,  if  they  would 
provide  a  place  to  receive  it  in 
their  new  building.  They  were 
pleased  with  this,  and  'Christ 
Healing  the  Sick '  was  painted 
for  Philadelphia.  When  ex- 
hibited in  London,  the  crush  to 
see  it  was  very  great,  the  praise 
it  obtained  was  high,  and  the 
British  Institution  offered  him 
three  thousand  guineas  for  the 
work.  West  accepted  the  offer, — 
for  he  was  far  from  being  rich, — 
but  on  condition  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  make  a  copy, 
with  alterations,  for  his  native 
place.  He  did  so ;  and  when 
the  copy  went  to  America,  the 
profits  arising  from  its  exhibition 


enabled  the  committee  of  the 
hospital  to  enlarge  the  building 
and  receive  more  patients. 
West  died  on  the  nth  of  March 


JAMES  BARRY. 

We  come  now  to  an  artist  of 
a  different  stamp,  the  original 
painter  James  Barry. 

The  first  public  transaction 
of  James  Barry  distinguished 
his  character.  He  was  born  in 
1 741  in  the  city  of  Cork,  where 
there  is  no  school  of  painting, 
nor  of  any  of  the  fine  arts  ;  and 
yet  on  rhis  spot,  and  unassisted 
by  any  direct  instruction,  he  in 
his  nineteenth  year  designed 
and  executed  a  picture,  the  fate 
of  which  seems  more  proper  to 
embellish  a  romance,  than  to 
be,  as  it  really  is,  the  ornament 
of  a  true  history. 

Among  the  legends  of  his 
country  he  found  a  tale,  which 
struck  him  as  a  fine  subject  for 
painting.  He  immediately 
began  to  embody  the  story  on 
canvas;  and  having  finished  it 
he  proceeded  to  Dublin,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  eve  of  an  ex- 
hibition of  pictures  at  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce. 
He  went  immediately  to  their 
room,  without  even  a  solitary 
letter  of  recommendation;  and 
in  company  only  of  a  friend  and 
schoolfellow  as  obscure  as  him- 
self, he  at  once  obtained  his 
request  to  have  his  picture 
placed  on  the  wall.  By  its  side 
were  two  historical  paintings  by 
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men  of  the  highest  reputation 
in  Ireland,  one  of  whom  had 
long  studied  in  the  schools  of 
Italy.  Whatever  Mr.  Barry's 
hopes  had  been,  and  they  could 
not  be  small  to  lead  him  to 
such  an  enterprise,  they  fell  far 
short  of  his  exultation  when  he 
reviewed  his  picture,  and  then 
looked  at  his  rivals'.  He  pre- 
dicted success,  and  withdrew  to 
his  inn  with  feelings  that  com- 
pensate for  years  of  painful  toil. 
On  the  following  day,  Mr. 
Barry  hastened  to  the  exhibi- 
tion, and  stood  unknown  in  the 
midst  of  the  company.  All 
eyes  were  fixed  on  '  The  Bap- 
tism of  the  King  of  Cashel,'  for 
that  was  the  name  afterwards 
given  to  the  picture.  A  mur- 
mur of  applause  ran  through  the 
room  ;  conversation  on  its  merits 
succeeded ;  and  at  length  ad- 
miration and  praise  gave  way  to 
curiosity,  and  '  Who  is  the 
painter  ? '  was  inquired  by  a 
number  of  voices.  As  no  one 
knew  more  than  his  neighbour 
on  the  subject,  the  attendants 
on  the  exhibition  were  asked. 
They  could  only  say  that  a 
young  man  brought  the  picture 
the  day  before.  Barry,  who 
could  no  longer  restrain  his 
feelings,  exclaimed,  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  by  the  whole  room, 

*  It  is  my  picture  ! '  '  Your  pic- 
ture ! '  said  a  visitor.  '  What  do 
you  mean  ?  Not  that  you 
painted  this  picture?'  'Yes,' 
said    Barry,    'I     painted     it.' 

*  You  !  a  raw  boy,'  exclaimed 
the  stranger.  'Yes  !  why  do 
you  doubt  me  ?    I  can  paint  a 


better,'  replied  the  artist.  He 
was,  however,  treated  as  an  im- 
postor, and  his  pretensions  were 
by  some  ridiculed,  and  by  others 
insulted,  until  a  gentleman  who 
knew  Barry  stepped  forward, 
and  confirmed  the  painter's 
declaration. 

It  will  probably  be  concluded 
that  the  evidence  of  the  specta- 
tors of  this  picture  affords  no 
very  correct  idea  of  its  real 
merit.  The  painting  no  longer 
remains  to  be  evidence  for  it- 
self, but  the  subsequent  part  of 
its  history  may  be  allowed  to 
speak  in  its  behalf.  Although 
the  Dublin  Society  had  not 
offered  any  premium  for  painting 
that  year,  yet  they  voted  Mr. 
Barry  twenty  pounds.  The  pic- 
ture was  shortly  afterwards  pur- 
chased by  three  distinguished 
members  of  the  Irish  Commons, 
who  presented  it  to  the  House 
as  an  honour  to  Ireland  ;  and  it 
was  consumed  by  the  fire  which 
some  years  after  destroyed  the 
Parliament  House  in  Dublin. 

He  continued  to  reside  for 
some  time  in  Dubfin.  The  way 
to  fame,  and  perhaps  fortune, 
lay  before  him.  Sudden  success 
unsettled  him  for  a  time  :  the 
fame  of  his  work  brought  a 
crowd  of  those  unsafe  compan- 
ions who  clap  their  hands  at  the 
sight  of  a  new  favourite  of  for- 
tune, and  flutter  about  the 
prodigy  like  moths  round  a 
candle.  In  their  company  he 
sometimes  forgot  himself:  he 
was  sensible  of  the  folly,  and 
on  his  way  home  from  a  deep 
carouse,  determined  on  imme- 
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diate  amendment.  This  fit  of 
repentance  found  him  at  the 
side  of  the  Liffey  :  he  stood  and 
upbraided  his  own  easiness  of 
temper,  and  cursed  the  money 
in  his  pocket  as  a  fiend  that 
had  tempted  him  to  the  tavern. 
He  threw  his  purse  into  the 
river,  ran  home,  and  resumed 
his  interrupted  studies.  He 
afterwards  related  this  to  an 
outspoken  friend  :  '  Ah,  Barry, 
man,'  said  he,  '  you  threw  away 
your  luck — you  never  had  either 
gold  or  good  temper  to  spare 
afterwards.' 

In  his  twenty-third  year  he 
repaired  to  London,  on  the  in- 
vitation of  Burke,  who  had  taken 
him  in  hand ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  same  great  friend 
furnished  him  with  the  means 
of  visiting  Italy,  where  he  sur- 
veyed the  noble  monuments  of 
art  with  the  eye  of  a  critic, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  his  residence 
was  rendered  uncomfortable  by 
that  capriciousness  of  temper 
which  embittered  almost  the 
whole  of  his  life. 

It  was  proposed  during  Barry's 
lifetime  to  decorate  St.  Paul's, 
but  the  scheme  fell  through.  It 
was  then  suggested  that  the  artists 
who  were  to  have  been  engaged 
on  that  work  should  be  em- 
ployed in  decorating  the  great 
room  in  the  Adelphi,  belonging 
to  the  Society  for  the  Encou- 
ragement of  Arts.  This  was 
declined  by  all  of  them  except 
Barry,  who  volunteered  to  do 
the  whole  work  gratuitously. 
His  offer  was  accepted,  and  he 


has  been  heard  to  say  that 
when  he  began  he  had  only 
sixteen  shillings  in  his  pocket, 
and  that  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  labours  he  was  often,  after 
painting  all  day,  obliged  to 
sketch  or  engrave  at  night  some 
design  for  the  printsellers,  to 
obtain  the  means  of  his  frugal 
subsistence. 

'Of  his  terms  with  the  Society 
we  only  know  that  the  choice 
of  subjects  was  left  to  himself; 
but  he  soon  found  that  he  had 
acted  too  disinterestedly,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  complete  his  undertaking 
without  some  assistance.  He 
therefore  addressed  a  letter  to 
Sir  George  Saville,  soliciting 
such  a  subscription  as  would 
amount  to  ;^ioo  a  year.  He 
computed  that  he  should  finish 
the  whole  in  two  years,  and 
thereby  be  enabled  to  pay  back 
the  sum  of  ;^2oo  by  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  paintings.  This  pro- 
posal did  not  take  effect,  and 
the  work  employed  him  seven 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  Society  granted  him  two  ex- 
hibitions, besides  voting  him,  at 
different  periods,  fifty  guineas, 
and  their  gold  medal,  to  which 
was  afterwards  added  another 
donation  of  200  guineas.  Of 
this  great  undertaking,  consist- 
ing of  a  series  of  six  pictures, 
representing  the  progress  of 
Society  and  Civilisation,  it  has 
been  said  that  it  surpasses  any 
work  which  has  been  executed 
within  these  two  centuries.  No 
competent  judge,  however,  can 
deny  that  it  has  all  Barry's  de- 
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fects  of  drawing  and  colouring.' 
Barry  died  in  1S06. 

WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

Of  William  Blake  the  follow- 
ing notice  is  given  by  Mr. 
Pilkington,  in  his  Dictionary  of 
Painters :  'On  the  28th  Novem- 
ber 1757  he  came  into  a  world 
which  sympathized  but  little 
with  his  fancies.  He  was  born 
in  London,  and  designed  by  his 
family  for  a  hosier ;  but  an  un- 
governable impulse  drove  him 
to  the  pencil  while  almost  a 
boy,  and  the  first  fruits  of  his 
talents  were  "  The  Songs  of  In- 
nocence and  Experience,"  a  work 
strange  and  beautiful,  contain- 
ing lyrics  of  great  sweetness,  and 
drawings  of  greater  beauty.  To 
these  succeeded  a  work  equally 
wild  and  lovely,  called  "  The 
Gates  of  Paradise,"  a  sort  of 
devout  dream,  and  which,  like 
a  holy  dream,  leaves  impressions 
pleasant  and  abiding. 

'  His  pencil  was  now  in  re- 
quest, and  he  illustrated  Young's 
Night  Thoughts  in  a  way  which 
startled  the  serious ;  and  he 
made  designs  for  Blair's  Grave 
much  in  the  spirit  of  that  very 
original  poem. 

•These  were  fanciful  creations, 
yet  full  of  feeling  and  delicacy, 
and  though  now  and  then  a 
little  too  mystical  for  the  multi- 
tude, were  looked  on  with  won- 
der and  respect  by  the  world. 
But  his  next  work,  entitled  "Jeru- 
salem," soared  higher  than  even 
romantic  sympathy  could  follow, 
and  Blake  would   have    been 


considered  as  visionary  or  mad 
had  he  not  imagined  his  fine 
designs — he  called  them  inven- 
tions— for  the  Book  of  Job.  In 
these  he  pictures  the  Man  of 
Uz  sustaining  his  dignity  amid 
the  inflictions  of  the  devil,  the 
reproaches  of  his  friends,  and 
the  insults  of  his  wife.  The 
Scripture  overawed  his  imagina- 
tion, and  he  was  too  devout  to 
attempt  more  than  a  literal  em- 
bodiment of  the  most  wondrous 
history  ever  unfolded  by  genius. 
Blake  goes  step  by  step  with 
the  narrative,  always  simple,  and 
often  sublime,  and  never  burden- 
ing the  text  by  the  exuberance 
of  his  fancy.  The  colours  with 
which  he  gave  brilliancy  and 
effect  to  these  conceptions  are 
so  rare  and  so  lustrous,  as  to 
countenance  the  assurance  of  the 
artist  that  they  were  taught  him 
bythe  spiritof  adeceased  brother 
whom  he  loved.  But  whatever 
world  the  revelation  came  from, 
the  secret  has  perished  with  the 
artist  himself,  who  died,  without 
revealing  it,  on  the  12  th  of 
August  1827,  in  very  straitened 
circumstances.' 

Allan  Cunningham, in  estimat- 
ing Blake's  genius,  remarks 
that  though  he  was  the  com- 
panion of  Flaxman  and  Fuseli, 
and  sometimes  their  pupil,  he 
never  attempted  that  profes- 
sional skill,  without  which  all 
genius  is  bestowed  in  vain.  He 
was  his  own  teacher  chiefly : 
and  self-instruction,  the  parent 
occasionally  of  great  beauties, 
seldom  fails  to  produce  great 
deformities.      His  works  were 
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all  of  small  dimensions,  and 
therefore  confined  to  the  cabinet 
and  the  portfolio.  His  happiest 
flights,  as  well  as  his  wildest,  are 
thus  likely  to  remain  shut  up 
from  the  world.  If  we  look  at 
the  man  through  his  best  and 
most  intelligible  works,  we  shall 
find  that  he  who  could  produce 
'The  Songs  of  Innocence  and 
Experience,'  *  The  Gates  of 
Paradise,'  and  the  '  Inventions 
for  Job,'  was  the  possessor  of 
very  lofty  faculties,  with  no 
common  skill  in  art,  and,  more- 
over, that  both  in  thought  and 
mode  of  treatment  he  was  a 
decided  original.  But  should 
we,  shutting  our  eyes  to  the 
merit  of  these  works,  determine 
to  weigh  his  worth  by  his 
'Urezin,'  his  '  Prophecies  of 
Europe  and  America,'  and  his 
'Jerusalem,' our  conclusion  would 
be  very  unfavourable :  we  would 
say  that,  Avith  much  freedom  of 
composition  and  boldness  of 
posture,  he  was  unmeaning, 
mystical,  and  extravagant,  and 
that  his  original  mode  of  work- 
ing out  his  conceptions  was 
little  better  than  a  brilliant  way 
of  animating  absurdity.  An 
overflow  of  imagination  is  a 
failing  uncommon  in  this  age, 
and  has  generally  received  of 
late  but  little  quarter  from  the 
critical  portion  of  mankind.  Yet 
imagination  is  the  life  and  spirit 
of  all  great  works  of  genius  and 
taste;  and,  indeed,  without  it 
the  head  thinks  and  the  hand 
labours  in  vain.  Ten  thousand 
authors  and  artists  rise  to  tlie 
proper,   the  graceful,   and   the 


beautiful,  for  ten  who  ascend 
into  the  'heaven  of  invention.' 
A  work,  whether  from  poet  or 
painter,  conceived  in  the  fiery 
ecstasy  of  imagination,  lives 
through  every  limb ;  while  one 
elaborated  out  by  skill  and  taste 
only  will  look,  in  comparison, 
like  a  withered  and  sapless  tree 
beside  one  green  and  flourishing. 
Blake's  misfortune  was  that  of 
possessing  this  gift  in  excess. 
His  fancy  overmastered  him, 
until  he  at  length  confounded 
'  the  mind's  eye '  with  the  cor- 
poreal organ,  and  dreamed  him- 
self out  of  the  sympathies  of 
actual  life. 


JOHN  OPIE. 

The  celebrated  English  artist 
John'Opie  was  born  near  Truro, 
in  Cornwall,  in  1761.  He  early 
displayed  marks  of  genius,  but 
his  father  did  his  best  to  oblite- 
rate them  by  bringing  him  up 
to  his  own  business,  which  was 
that  of  a  master  carpenter. 
Fortunately,  however,  his  uncle 
encouraged  his  propensity  for 
drawing,  and  Opie  made  up  his 
mind  to  devote  his  life  to  the 
pursuit  of  art.  Untaught,  he 
gained  proficiency  in  painting; 
and  chance  throwing  him  under 
the  notice  of  Dr.  Wolcott  (Peter 
Pindar),  he  patronized  him  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  power. 
Lord  Bateman  also  became  one 
of  his  early  patrons. 

Dr.  Wolcott  found  him 
labouring  in  a  saw-pit.  When 
he  was  first  heard  of,  his  fame 
rested  on  a  very  humble  fomi- 
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dation.  He  was  asked  what 
he  had  painted  to  acquire  him 
the  village  reputation  he  en- 
joyed. His  answer  was,  'I  ha' 
painted  Duke  William  from  the 
signs,  and  stars  and  such  like 
things  for  the  boys'  kites.' 
Wolcott  told  him  some  time 
after  that  he  should  paint  por- 
traits, as  the  most  profitable 
employment.  '  So  I  ha' ;  I  ha' 
painted  Farmer  So-and-so,  and 
neighbour  such  a  one,  etc.,  wi' 
their  wives,  and  their  eight  or  ten 
children.'  '  And  how  much  do 
you  receive?'  'Why,  Farmer  So- 
and-so  said  it  were  but  right  to 
encourage  genus,  and  so  he  ga' 
me  half  a  guinea  ! '  *  Why,  sir, 
you  should  get  at  least  half  a 
guinea  for  every  head.'  '  Oh, 
na' !  that  winna  do  :  it  would 
ruin  the  country.'  So  strikingly 
humble  and  characteristic  were 
the  first  steps  of  Opie. 

In  his  twentieth  year,  our 
limner  formed  the  resolution  of 
visiting  London,  and  set  out  for 
the  great  city  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Wolcott.  When  he  ar- 
rived there,  he  was  presented 
to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  He 
had  not  yet  determined  on  hav- 
ing himself  announced,  in  the 
blazonry  of  prose  and  verse,  as 
the  '  Wonderful  Cornishman,' 
on  whom  nature  had  spontane- 
ously, without  study,  dropped 
down  the  gifts  of  art :  the  Pre- 
sident received  him  courteously, 
gave  him  some  advice,  and  de- 
sired to  see  him  again. 

To  rise  by  silent  and  slow 
degrees  to  fame  suited  ill  with 
the  rustic  impatience  of  Opie, 


and  worse  with  the  vanity  of 
Wolcott,  who  desired  to  amaze 
the  town  by  proclaiming  a 
prodigy.  Peter  Pindar  was 
right  for  once.  He  took  his 
measures,  and  the  wealthy  and 
titled  hordes,  who  professed 
taste,  and  were  absolute  in  art 
and  literature,  came  swarming 
out  to  behold  the  '  Cornish 
Wonder' ;  for  as  such  the  patron 
announced  the  painter. 

Of  the  success  of  this 
manoeuvre  Northcote  gives  this 
graphic  account :  '  The  novelty 
and  originality  of  manner  in  his 
pictures,  added  to  his  great 
abilities,  drew  a  universal  at- 
tention from  the  connoisseurs^ 
and  he  was  immediately  sur- 
rounded and  employed  by  all 
the  principal  nobility  of  Eng- 
land. When  he  ceased,  and 
that  was  soon,  to  be  a  novelty, 
the  capricious  public  left  him  in 
disgust.  They  now  looked  out 
for  his  defects  alone,  and  he 
became  in  his  turn  totally  ne- 
glected and  forgotten ;  and  in- 
stead of  being  the  sole  object 
of  public  attention,  and  having 
the  street  where  he  lived  so 
crowded  with  coaches  of  the 
nobility  as  to  become  a  real 
nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood, 
"  so,"  as  he  jestingly  observed  to 
me,  "  that  he  thought  he  must 
place  cannon  at  the  door  to 
keep  the  multitude  off  from  it," 
he  now  found  himself  as  en- 
tirely deserted  as  if  his  home 
had  been  infected  with  the 
plague.     Such  is  the  world.' 

His  popularity,  however,  was 
not  so  very  brief  as  this  de- 
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scription  would  induce  us  to 
infer.  Some  time  elapsed  before 
he  executed  his  commissions. 
When  the  wonder  of  the  town 
began  to  abate,  the  country 
came  gaping  in ;  and  ere  he 
■wearied  both,  he  had  augmented 
the  original  thirty  guineas  with 
which  he  commenced  the  ad- 
venture to  a  very  comfortable 
sum  ;  had  furnished  a  house  in 
Orange  Court,  Leicester  Fields  ; 
and  was  every  way  in  a  condi- 
tion to  bid  immediate  want 
defiance. 

The  first  use  he  made  of  his 
success  was  to  spread  comfort 
round  his  mother,  and  then  he 
proceeded  with  his  studies,  like 
one  resolved  to  deserve  the  dis- 
tinction which  he  had  obtained. 
His  own  strong  natural  sense 
and  powers  of  observation  en- 
abled him  to  lift  the  veil  which 
the  ignorant  admiration  of  the 
multitude  had  thrown  over  his 
defects :  he  saw  where  he  Avas 
weak,  and  laboured  most  dili- 
gently to  improve  himself.  His 
progress  was  great  and  visible 
to  all,  save  the  leaders  of  taste 
and  fashion.  When  his  works 
were  crude  and  unstudied,  their 
applauses  were  deafening;  when 
they  were  such  as  really  merited 
a  place  in  public  galleries,  the 
world  resolved  not  to  be  infatu- 
ated twice  with  the  same  object, 
and  paid  him  a  cold,  or  at  least 
a  moderate,  attention.  'Rey- 
nolds,' says  Wilton  the  sculp- 
tor, 'is  the  only  eminent  painter 
who  has  been  able  to  charm 
back  the  public  to  himself  after 
they  are  tired  of  him.' 


The  somewhat  rough  and 
unaccommodating  manners  of 
Opie  were  obstacles  in  his  way  to 
fortune  :  it  required  dehcate  feet 
to  tread  the  path  of  portraiture  ; 
and  we  must  remember  that  he 
wasapeasant,  unacquainted  with 
the  eloquence  of  learning,  and 
unpolished  by  intercourse  with 
the  courtesies  and  amenities  of 
polite  life.  Of  this  he  could 
learn  little  in  his  father's  cot- 
tage ;  and  Wolcott,  whose  skill 
lay  in  coarse,  satirical  verse,  in 
boisterous  humour,  and  in  prO' 
fane  swearing,  could  be  but  an 
indifferent  instructor.  He  was 
thrown  into  the  draAving-room, 
rough  and  rude  as  he  came 
from  the  hills  of  Cornwall,  and 
had  to  acquit  himself  as  well  as 
he  could. 

When  the  novelty  of  his  ap- 
pearance had  subsided,  Opie 
divided  his  time  between  his 
profession  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  mind.  Not  being 
circumscribed  in  talents,  he 
gained  great  success  in  various 
branches ;  and  Boydell's  Shake- 
speare., Macklin's  Poets,  and 
Bowyer's  edition  of  Hume  soon 
afforded  ample  scope  for  his 
abilities.  Opie  produced  upon 
these  occasions  some  of  the 
best  specimens  of  the  English 
school.  Among  his  best  pic- 
tures are  'Arthur  Supplicating 
Hubert,'  '  The  Death  of  David 
Rizzio,'  and  'The  Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple.'  He  died 
somewhat  suddenly  in  the  year 
1807,  and  was  interred  near  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral. 


GEORGE  MORLAND. 
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GEORGE  MORLAND. 

After  the  great  but  dissolute 
genius  George  Morland,  born 
in  London  in  1763,  left  his 
father's  roof,  and  became  his 
own  master,  his  first  employer 
was  an  Irishman  in  Drury  Lane, 
who  kept  him  constantly  at  his 
easel  by  being  always  at  his 
elbow.  His  meals  were  carried 
up  to  him  by  the  shop-boy;  and 
when  his  dinner  was  brought, 
which  generally  consisted  of 
six  pennyworth  of  meat  from  a 
cook's  shop,  and  a  pint  of  beer, 
he  would  sometimes  venture  to 
ask  if  he  might  have  a  penny- 
worth of  pudding.  If  he  asked 
at  any  time  for  five  shillings, 
the  Hibernian  would  reply, 
'D'ye  think  I'm  made  of 
money?'  and  give  him  half-a- 
crown.  Morland,  however, 
painted  for  this  taskmaster  pic- 
tures enough  to  fill  a  room,  the 
price  of  admittance  to  which 
was  two  shillings  and  sixpence. 

From  this  state  of  bondage 
he  was  released  by  an  invita- 
tion from  Mrs.  Hill,  a  lady  of 
fortune,  then  at  Margate,  to 
paint  portraits  there  for  the 
summer  season.  Morland  stole 
away  from  his  Irish  keeper  to 
Margate,  and  was  there  intro- 
duced to  abundance  of  lucrative 
employment. 

In  the  ensuing  winter  he  re- 
turned to  London.  He  was 
now  rising  so  much  in  repute, 
that  the  prints  engraved  from 
his  pictures  had  an  unparalleled 
sale  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  a  short  time,  so  great  was  the 


demand  for  anything  from  his 
hand,  that  though  often  ill  paid, 
he  could  earn  from  seventy  to 
a  hundred  guineas  a  week.  Un- 
fortunately, no  man  could  be 
more  regardless  of  money  ;  and 
while  affluence  was  at  his  com- 
mand, he  scarcely  ever  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  out  of  want. 
He  was  in  the  constant  habit  of 
giving  bills  of  credit ;  and  when 
they  became  due,  he  rarely  had 
the  ready  cash  to  discharge  them. 
In  order  to  have  a  note  of 
twenty  pounds  renewed  for  a 
fortnight,  he  has  been  known  to 
give  a  painting  that  has  been 
immediately  sold  in  his  presence 
for  ten  guineas.  Morland's  easel 
was  always  surrounded  by  asso- 
ciates of  the  lowest  cast,  horse- 
dealers,  boxers,  jockeys,  cob- 
blers,etc.  Hehadawoodenframe 
placed  across  his  room,  similar 
to  that  in  a  police  office,  with  a 
bar  that  lifted  up,  to  allow  those 
to  pass  with  whom  he  had 
business,  or  who  enjoyed  his 
special  favour.  He  might  have 
been  said  to  live  in  an  academy 
in  the  midst  of  models.  He 
would  get  one  to  stand  or  sit 
for  a  hand,  another  for  a  head, 
an  attitude,  or  a  figure,  according 
as  their  countenance  or  charac- 
ter suited.  In  this  manner  he 
painted  some  of  his  bestpictures, 
while  his  companions  were  re- 
galing on  gin  and  red  herrings 
around  him.  Morland  never 
let  slip  an  opportunity  which  he 
could  turn  to  his  professional 
advantage.  Just  as  he  was 
about  to  begin  his  four  pictures 
of    the    Deserter,    a    sergeant, 
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drummer,  and  private,  on  their 
way  to  Dover  in  pursuit  of  de- 
serters, came  in  ior  a  billet. 
Morland  seeing  that  these  men 
would  answer  his  purpose,  treated 
them  plentifully,  while  he  was 
making  inquiries  on  the  differ- 
ent modes  of  recruiting,  with 
every  particular  attendant  on 
the  trial  of  deserters  by  court- 
martial,  and  on  their  punishment. 
He  then  took  them  to  his  house, 
where  he  gave  them  plenty  of 
ale,  wine,  and  tobacco,  and 
caroused  with  them  all  night, 
employing  himself  busily  in 
sketching  and  noting  down  what- 
ever was  likely  to  serve  his  pur- 
pose. 

Nature  was  the  grand  source 
from  which  Morland  drew  all 
his  images.  He  was  fearful  of 
becoming  a  mannerist :  with 
other  artists  he  never  held  any 
intercourse,  nor  had  he  prints  of 
any  kind  in  his  possession ;  and 
he  often  declared  that  he  would 
not  go  across  the  way  to  see  the 
finest  assemblage  of  paintings 
that  ever  was  exhibited.  He 
was  once  induced  to  make  a 
journey  with  Mr.  Ward,  on  pur- 
pose to  view  Lord  Bute's  col- 
lection ;  but  having  sauntered 
through  one  of  the  rooms,  he 
refused  to  see  any  more,  declar- 
ing that  he  was  averse  to  con- 
template any  man's  works,  lest 
he  should  become  an  imitator. 

At  the  death  of  his  father, 
Morland  was  advised  to  claim 
the  dormant  title  of  Baronet, 
which  had  been  conferred  on 
one  of  his  lineal  ancestors  by 
Charles  ii.     Finding,  however, 


that  there  was  no  emolument 
attached  to  it,  he  relinquished 
the  distinction,  observing  that  a 
'plain  George  Morland  would 
always  sell  his  pictures,  and 
there  was  more  honour  in  being 
a  fine  painter  than  a  titled 
gentleman  ;  that  he  would  have 
borne  the  vanity  of  a  title  had 
there  been  any  income  to  accom- 
pany it,  but  as  matters  stood,  he 
would  wear  none  of  the  fooleries 
of  his  ancestors.' 


SIR  THOMAS  LAWRENCE. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  the  most 
celebrated  portrait-painter  of  his 
age,  was  born  at  Bristol  in  1769, 
and  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper 
in  poor  circumstances.  When 
but  a  child  of  six  years  old,  he 
evinced  remarkable  aptitude 
and  skill  in  taking  portraits,  and 
his  father  would  often  introduce 
him  to  the  guests  in  the  inn  par- 
lour, who  were  chiefly  farmers 
of  the  vicinity,  that  he  might 
turn  his  gift  to  profitable  ac- 
count. The  lad  was  able  to  dash 
off  an  excellent  likeness  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  the  good-natured 
farmers  were  so  well  pleased  to 
have  their  '  pictures  in  little ' — 
a  luxury  procurable  only  by  the 
rich  in  those  jDre-photographic 
days — that  the  little  artist's  fees 
formed  a  considerable  adjunct 
to  his  father's  income.  From 
that  period  until  he  was  about 
eight  years  of  age  the  boy  went 
to  school,  but  beyond  this  and 
a  few  lessons  in  languages,  his 
education  was  self-acquired. 

During  the  few  years  that  his 
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father  remained  at  Bristol,  Law- 
rence most  industriously  used 
his  privilege  of  admission  into 
many  of  the  galleries  of  the 
neighbouring  gentry,  to  add  to 
his  artistic  experience  by  copy- 
ing the  subjects  which  com- 
manded his  admiration ;  and  a 
copy  of  Raphael's  '  Transfigura- 
tion' which  he  executed  pro- 
cured him  the  prize  of  five 
guineas  and  a  silver  palette,  from 
the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  the  Arts. 

In  the  year  1782  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  Bath,  where 
he  actively  employed  himself  in 
taking  crayon  portraits.  Luckily 
for  Lawrence,  not  only  was  he 
a  painter,  but  he  was  hand- 
some in  face  and  figure,  attrac- 
tive in  manner,  and  cheerful  and 
amusing  in  company.  These 
advantages,  coupled  with  his 
facihties  for  communicating  plea- 
sure by  his  pencil,  secured  him 
a  welcome  reception  in  private 
families,  and  caused  him  to  be 
admitted  on  terms  of  familiarity 
and  fondness,  where,  without  his 
good  qualities,  no  professional 
talent  would  have  introduced 
him. 

When  Lawrence  came  to 
London,  in  1787,  still  but  a  lad 
of  eighteen,  he  had  no  ordinary 
names  to  compete  with.  His  op- 
ponents were  such  as  Reynolds, 
Barry,  Opie,  and  Hopner,  then 
in  the  fulness  of  their  celebrity. 
From  1787  to  1791,  the  first 
four  years  of  his  residence  in 
London,  the  gradations  of  pro- 
ficiency and  the  steps  of  his 
careerare  comparativelyobscure. 


But  a  portrait  of  Miss  Farren, 
the  celebrated  actress  (after- 
wards Countess  of  Derby),  which 
he  painted,  brought  Lawrence 
more  particularly  into  notice ; 
and  in  1791  he  was  sent  to  the 
Royal  Academy,  by  the  desire 
of  the  Queen,  and  by  direct 
command  of  the  King.  From 
that  time  the  tide  of  business 
set  in,  and  one  happy  hit  led  to 
another,  till  he  left  all  competi- 
tors behind  him. 

He  now  entered  upon  an  ex- 
ceptionally brilliant  career.  Suc- 
ceeding Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
as  painter-in-ordinary  to  George 
III.,  and  having  the  patronage 
and  friendship  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  very  many  of  the  pro- 
minent men  of  the  day  sat  to 
him.  Amongst  their  number 
were  Louis  xviii.  and  Charles 
X.  of  France,  Pius  vii.,  Cardinal 
Gonsalvi,  Blucher,  Wellington, 
and  many  members  of  the  royal 
family  and  the  nobility^-  besides 
numerous  other  celebrities. 

Knighthood  was  conferred  on 
him  at  the  instance  ot  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  afterwards  George  iv., 
who  sat  to  him  several  times. 
In  1820  Lawrence  was  made 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
being  the  third  occupant  of  the 
chair  since  the  foundation  of 
that  institution  in  1768,  and 
replacing  Benjamin  West,  who 
had  succeeded  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds. 

For  many  years  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  derived  from  his 
works  an  income  approaching 
the  large  amount  of  ;^i 5,000 
per  annum  ;  but  so  eagerly  did 
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he  contest  the  possession  of  any 
rare  and  valuable  art  produc- 
tions, when  occasion  offered, 
that  even  this  princely  income 
was  not  enough  for  him.  And 
true  as  it  is  that  the  value  of  the 
collection  which  he  had  formed 
was  estimated,  after  his  decease, 
at  ^50,000,  he  nevertheless 
died  in  straitened  circumstances. 
His  death  occurred  in  1830, 
and  his  memory  was  honoured 
by  his  being  buried  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral. 

The  following  anecdote  is 
from  a  letter  written  by  Sir  Gore 
Ouseley,  and  is  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  Sir  Thomas'  skill  as  an 
artist.  He  had  been  employed 
to  paint  the  portrait  of  Mirza, 
the  Persian  ambassador  in  Eng- 
land, and  which  Sir  Gore  Ouse- 
ley took  with  him  when  he  went 
on  his  embassy  to  Persia.  It 
must  be  remarked  that  the  Per- 
sians were  not  much  accustomed 
to  pictorial  illusion,  and  there- 
fore the  prime  minister  of  Persia 
paid  the  same  sort  of  testimony 
to  his  executive  powers  as  the 
birds  did  to  those  of  Zeuxis, 
when  they  attacked  that  artist's 
grapes.  Sir  Gore  says  :  '  His 
Excellency  Mirza  Shefi,  prime 
minister  of  the  King  of  Persia, 
called  on  me  one  morning  at 
Teheran  so  unexpectedly,  that 
I  had  not  time  to  remove  the 
Persian  ambassador's  portrait 
from  the  sofa,  on  which  I  had 
placed  it  the  moment  before 
from  out  of  its  packing-case.  I 
hastened  to  the  door  of  the 
drawing  -  room  to  receive  the 
minister,  and,  taking  him  by  the 


hand,  was  leading  him  to  the 
sofa,  when  he  unaccountably 
drew  back.  It  is  necessary  to 
premise,  that  in  Persian  houses 
(and  I  was  then  living  in  a 
palace  lent  me  by  the  King, 
whilst  my  own  was  building)  the 
apartments  have  frequently  open 
windows,  as  well  as  doors  of 
communication  to  other  rooms 
on  the  same  floor,  and  that 
Mirza  Shefi  may  possibly  have 
mistaken  the  frame  of  the  pic- 
ture, erect  against  the  wall,  for 
that  of  a  window.  At  all  events 
it  did  not  injure  the  illusion. 

'On  looking  back  to  learn 
the  cause  of  his  hesitation,  I 
perceived  the  old  minister's 
countenance  inflamed  with  rage, 
which,  before  I  could  inquire 
the  cause  of  it,  burst  forth  in  an 
apostrophe  to  the  portrait:  "  I 
think,"  said  he,  "  that  when  the 
representative  of  the  King  of 
England  does  me  the  honour  of 
standing  up  to  receive  me,  in 
due  respect  to  him  you  should 
not  be  seated."  I  could  not 
resist  laughing  at  this  delightful 
mistake,  and  before  I  could  ex- 
plain he  said  to  me,  "Yes,  it 
is  your  Excellency's  kindness 
to  that  impertinent  fellow  that 
encourages  such  disrespect,  but 
with  your  permission  I'll  soon 
teach  him  to  know  his  dis- 
tance." Shaking  his  cane  at  the 
picture,  he  uttered  a  volley  of 
abuse  at  poor  Mirza  Abul  Has- 
san, and  said  that  if  he  had  for- 
gotten all  proper  respect  to  Sir 
Gore  Ouseley,  he  must  at  least 
show  it  to  the  representative  of 
his   own   sovereign.     His   rage 
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was  most  violent,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  bring  him  close  to 
the  picture  before  he  was  un- 
deceived. In  the  course  of  my 
life  I  think  I  never  met  with 
such  a  flattering,  natural,  and 
unsophisticated  tribute  to  supe- 
rior talent.  On  approaching 
the  picture,  he  passed  his  hand 
over  the,  canvas,  and,  with  a 
look  of  unaffected  surprise,  ex- 
claimed, "Why,  it  has  a  flat 
surface !  Yet  at  a  little  distance 
I  could  have  sworn  by  the 
Koran  that  it  was  a  project- 
ing surface  —  in  truth,  that  it 
was  Abul  Hassan  Khan  him- 
self!"' 


JOSEPH  TURNER. 

The  most  distinguished  Eng- 
lish landscape  painter,  Joseph 
Turner,  was  born  in  1769.  His 
father  was  a  hairdresser  in 
Maiden  Lane,  Covent  Garden, 
who  gave  him  an  ordinary  edu- 
cation. In  his  earliest  years  he 
exhibited  a  marked  predilection 
for  drawing  and  colouring. 

From  the  very  outset  of  his 
career  he  was  diligent  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  profession,  and 
soon  began  to  turn  it  to  profit- 
able account.  It  is  said  that  he 
used  to  exhibit  his  juvenile  per- 
formances for  sale  in  the  windows 
of  his  father's  shop  ;  that  he  was 
employed  to  colour  prints  for 
Raphael  Smith,  the  engraver, 
and  to  wash  in  backgrounds  for 
the  architects,  a  practice  more 
resorted  to  half  a  century  ago 
than  in  our  day. 

'Even  at  this  early  time,'  re- 


marks one  of  his  biographers, 
'and  under  such  unpromising 
circumstances,  there  was  an 
originality  in  his  work.  We  are 
told  that  he  was  employed  by 
a  Mr.  Dobson,  an  architect,  to 
colour  the  perspective  front  of 
a  mansion,  and  that  in  putting 
in  the  windows.  Turner  showed 
the  effect  of  reflected  light  from 
the  sky  contrasting  with  the 
inner  dark  of  the  room  on  the 
uneven  surface  of  the  panes. 
This  was  a  new  treatment,  and 
his  employer  objected  to  it,  de- 
claring that  the  work  must  be 
coloured  as  usual — that  is,  the 
panes  an  unvarying  dark  grey, 
the  bars  white. 

' "  It  will  spoil  my  drawing," 
objected  Turner. 

'"  Rather  that  thanmy  work," 
answered  the  architect;  "I  must 
have  it  done  as  I  wish." 

'  Turner  doggedly  obeyed, 
and,  when  he  had  completed 
the  work,  left  his  employer  alto- 
gether.' 

The  sequel  of  the  story  is 
curious.  Some  time  afterwards, 
it  occurred  to  the  architect  to 
try  a  drawing  on  the  principle 
he  had  disapproved,  and  re- 
membering Turner's  work,  he 
coloured  it  nearly  the  same. 
It  was  sent  to  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, and  accepted,  and  was 
so  much  admired  by  Smirke 
that  he  sought  the  acquaintance 
of  Dobson,  which  led  to  a 
union  between  the  families.  So 
much  for  genius  in  the  mere 
colouring  of  a  window. 

'  To  us,'  says  Mr.  Redgrave, 
'  one  of  Turner's  most  poetical 
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works  is  the  "  Ulysses  derid- 
ing Polyphemus,"  which  he 
exhibited  in  1829,  with  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  Pope's 
Odyssey : — 

"  Now  off  at  sea,  and  from  the  shal- 
lows clear. 

As  far  as  human  voice  could  reach  the 
ear. 

With  taunts  the  distant  giant  I  accost : 

Hear  me,  O  Cyclop !  hear,  ungra- 
cious host ! 

'Twas  on  no  coward,  no  ignoble  slave. 

Thou  meditat'st  thy  meal  in  yonder 
cave. 

Cyclop  !  if  any,  pitying  thy  disgrace. 

Ask  who  disfigured  thus  that  eyeless 
face. 

Say  'twas  Ulysses,  'twas  his  deed  de- 
clare— 

Laertes'  son,  of  Ithaca  the  fair  ; 

Ulysses,  far  in  fighting  fields  re- 
nown'd. 

Before  whose  arm  Troy  tumbled  to 
the  ground. 

Thus  I,  while  raging  he  repeats  his 

cries. 
With    hands    uplifted    to  the  starry 

skies. " 

'  Far  in  the  east  the  morning 
is  breaking  ;  the  horses  of  the 
chariot  of  the  sun  spring  wildly 
upwards  with  the  "  car  of  dayj" 
the  luminary  is  just  rising  above 
the  blue  hills  that  bound  the 
ocean's  shore,  flinging  a  fan  of 
radiant  beams  up  the  vault  of 
heaven,  whose  arch  is  under- 
hung with  fleecy  clouds.  Here 
and  there  are  openings  in  the 
far  blue  depths  beyond,  and, 
flitting  like  birds  with  golden 
plumage  athwart  the  space,  are 
severed  cloudlets  tipped  with 
the  gold  and  purple  hues  of 
morn. 

'On  the  other  side  of  the 
picture,  the  gilded    galley    in 


which  the  hero  and  his  friends 
escape  is  just  standing  out  of  a 
little  dark  cove  in  the  mountain 
chain.  Ulysses  is  on  the  poop, 
with  hands  uplifted,  shouting 
derisively  to  the  blinded  giant, 
while  his  companions,  thickly 
clustered  on  mast  and  yard, 
unfurl  in  haste  the  vast  sails, 
and  one  by  one  the  red  oars 
are  thrust  forth  from  the  vessel's 
burnished  sides,  ready  to  sweep 
away  from  the  inhospitable  shore, 
and  out  of  reach  of  the  missiles 
the  monster  may  hurl  after  them. 
The  undulating  sea,  dyed  by 
the  rising  sun  to  golden  green, 
reflects  on  its  burnished  waves 
the  galley,  with  its  flags  and 
pennons,  the  brawny  sailors  and 
the  creamy  sails.  The  nymphs 
of  the  ocean  sympathize  with 
the  island  hero,  and  gambol 
round  the  vessel's  prow,  while 
shoals  of  flying  -  fish  herald 
his  way  from  the  dangerous 
shore. 

'On  the  beach  he  has  left 
the  fires  still  burning  in  which 
the  sharpened  stake  was  heated, 
and  far  above,  on  a  steep  pro- 
montory of  rock,  the  wounded 
monster  dimly  seen,  large  in  the 
purple  mists  of  morn,  "lies 
many  a  rood,"  bellowing  and 
writhing  in  his  anguish,  so  that 
the  ravines  echo  to  his  groans. 
The  snowy  mountains,  Avhose 
tops  are  mingled  with  the  amber 
sky,  shake  with  the  sound,  and 
roll  their  avalanches  to  the 
plains  below. 

'It  is  impossible  to  go  be- 
yond the  power  of  colour  here 
achieved :    it   is    on    the  very 
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verge  of  extravagance,  but  yet 
is  in  no  way  gaudy.  How  near 
it  is,  is  seen  in  any  attempt  to 
copy  the  picture :  such  copies 
are  more  surely  failures  than 
those  from  any  other  of  the 
painter's  works.  The  mere 
handling  is  a  marvel :  the  ease 
and  freedom  of  the  work,  the 
thick  impaste  of  tints  that  are 
heaped  on  the  upper  sky,  mak- 
ing the  lower  parts  recede  in  true 
perspective  to  the  rising  sun; 
the  grand  way  in  which  the 
vessel  moves  over  the  "watery 
floor;"  the  dream-like  poetry  of 
the  whole,  make  up  a  picture 
without  a  parallel  in  the  world 
of  art.' 

'Turner's  art,'  observes  the 
same  writer  in  his  Century  of 
Painters,  '  even  at  the  time 
when  he  finished  his  works 
most,  differed  entirely  from  the 
pre-Raphaelite  school  and  its 
theorists.  They  seek  the  whole 
by  a  gradual  agglomeration  of 
parts  painted  imitatively,  bit  by 
bit,  while  he  treated  his  work 
from  the  beginning  as  a  whole, 
adding  just  as  much  detail  in 
the  parts  as  was  consistent  with 
the  general  effect,  and  that  sense 
of  mystery  which  he  ever  studied 
to  preserve. 

'This  quality  of  mystery  is 
most  valuable  to  the  painter,  as 
Turner  very  well  knew.  "Hang 
that  fellow's  works,"  said  a  great 
living  painter  on  looking  at  a 
pre-Raphaelite  picture;  "one 
sees  them  all  at  once,  and  there 
is  nothing  left  to  find  out."  In 
the  somewhat  allied  art  of  land- 
scape gardening,  how  much  may 


be  obtained  by  intricacy  and 
mystery  !  A  small  place  may  be 
made  large,  and  the  visitor  in- 
vited, by  hidden  terminations,  to 
seek  out  what  he  imagines  may 
be  beauties,  rarer  than  those  he 
at  first  sees.  So  it  is  with  the 
landscape  painter.  His  office 
is  to  lead  his  spectator  on  into 
his  picture ;  to  place  before  him 
passages  of  his  work  which  he 
would  desire  to  search  into, — 
passages  like  those  in  nature, 
which,  seen  afar,  suggest  defight- 
ful  glades,  sunnier  and  fairer 
than  those  which  are  near,  and 
which  we  long  to  reach  and 
range  in.  The  suggestiveness 
of  a  work  of  art  is  one  of  its 
richest  qualities;  and  the  veriest 
blot  of  Turner's  is  suited  to 
suggest  more  than  the  most 
finished  picture  of  imitative 
details.  .  .  . 

'  The  wonderful  industry  of 
Turner  is  apparent  even  from 
his  exhibited  works.  Rodd, 
who  published  in  1856  a  cata- 
logue of  the  paintings  painted 
by  Turner  and  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  gives  a  list 
from  1787  to  1850  of  259  pic- 
tures; to  which  he  adds  16  more, 
exhibited  between  1806  and 
1846  at  the  British  Institution, 
— making  in  all  275  pictures. 
This,  which  might  well  repre- 
sent the  whole  life  of  an  ordi- 
nary man,  was  but  a  fraction  of 
Turner's  labours.  How  many 
fine  easel  pictures  by  him  Avere 
never  exhibited  !  and  how  shall 
we  estimate  the  addition  which 
should  be  made  to  the  list  by 
the  drawings  made   solely  for 
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the  engraver?  In  1808  he 
commenced  his  first  work  in 
this  class,  pitting  himself 
against  Claude  in  his  Liber 
Studioruiii  ;  and  from  that 
time    his     engagements     with 


publishers  never  ceased,  —  his 
Southern  Coast  Scenery,  his 
England  and  Wales,  Rivers  of 
England,  Rivers  of  France, 
Rogers'  Italy,  Rogers'  Poems, 
etc' 


CHAPTER   X. 

GREAT  TRIUMPHS   OF  GREAT   SCULPTORS  AND 
ARCHITECTS. 

'  Great  works  are  performed,  not  by  strength,  but  by  perseverance.' 

Dr.  Johnson. 


WILLIAM  OF  WYKEHAM  —  INIGO  JONES  —  SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN  — • 
GRINLING  GIBBONS  —  JOHN  BACON — JOHN  FLAXMAN  —  SIR  FRANCIS 
CHANTREY. 


Our  first  architect  was  a  church- 
man, and  Lord  High  Chancellor 
of  England. 

WILLIAM  OF  WYKEHAM. 

WiUiam  of  Wykeham,  the 
illustrious  founder  of  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  was  born  at 
Wykeham,  in  Hampshire,  in 
1324.  He  was  about  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three  years  of  age 
when  first  introduced  at  court, 
but  in  what  employment  has  not 
been  ascertained,  although  it 
was  probably  of  the  same  nature 
with  those  which  he  afterwards 
so  ably  filled.  There  is  every 
reason  to  think,  that  his  skill  in 
drawing  recommended  him  to  a 
sovereign  who  was  bent  on  add- 


ing to  his  country  the  ornament 
and  utility  of  magnificent  and 
durable  structures.  The  first 
office  he  held,  or  the  first  of 
which  we  read,  had  evidently  a 
reference  to  this  object.  In  May 
1356  he  was  appointed  clerk  of 
all  the  King's  works,  at  the  castle 
and  in  the  park  of  Windsor.  It 
was  by  his  advice  that  the  King 
was  induced  to  pull  down  great 
part  of  this  castle,  and  by  his 
skill  that  it  was  rebuilt. 

Of  this,  the  first  recorded 
specimen  of  his  ability,  no  very 
satisfactory  account  can  now  be 
rendered  ;  for  little  of  his  work 
has  survived  the  waste  of  time, 
the  change  of  taste,  and  that 
love  of  levelling  the  old  and 
raising  the  new  which  comes  to 
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monarchs  as  well  as  to  others. 
The  pile  which  gave  place  to 
the  designs  of  our  architect  was 
a  rude  and  massive  one,  more 
resembling  a  fortress  on  the  bor- 
ders of  a  hostile  kingdom,  than 
a  mansion  for  princes  in  the 
centre  of  their  kingdom.  The 
castle-palace  which  Wykeham 
raised  on  Windsor  hill  was  at 
once  strong  and  spacious,  in- 
accessible yet  beautiful,  adapted 
to  the  swelling  and  varied  nature 
of  the  site,  and  with  its  nume- 
rous peaks  and  towers  overlook- 
ing one  of  the  loveliest  valleys 
in  the  island.  It  was  seen  at  a 
great  distance,  and  was  for  many 
centuries  considered  a  miracle 
of  magnificence.  Little  now 
remains  of  Wykeham's  work- 
manship save  the  round  tower. 

Another  great  work  of  Wyke- 
ham's was  Queenborough  Castle. 
The  difficulties  arising  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground  chosen  for 
the  site,  and  the  unpromising 
lowness  of  the  situation,  did  not 
disconcert  him ;  and  the  result 
— a  lofty  and  noble  building — 
served  to  confirm  the  confidence 
which  the  King  reposed  in  his 
abilities. 

He  now  rapidly  rose  to  the 
highest  dignities  both  in  Church 
and  State.  In  1357  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Pulham, 
in  Norfolk,  to  which  was  added 
a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Lich- 
field; and  in  1360  he  was  made 
dean  of  the  collegiate  church  of 
St.  Martin  le  Grand,  London. 
He  was  also  successively  ap- 
pointed Keeper  of  the  Privy 
Seal,  Secretary  to  the  King,  and 


President  of  the  Council.  Til 
1366  he  was  advanced  to  the 
bishopric  of  Winchester,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  ma.de 
Chancellor  of  England.  These 
high  dignities  he  supported  with 
honour,  dedicating  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  temporalities  to  the 
restoration  of  the  numerous 
palaces  belonging  to  his  see.  He 
resigned  the  seals  in  137 1. 

In  1386  he  completed  his 
munificent  foundation  of  New 
College,  Oxford ;  and  it  is  this 
noble  action  which  has  immor- 
talized his  memory  in  England. 
Being  somewhat  deficient  in 
classic  lore  himself,  and  feeling, 
probably,  the  want  of  it  to 
sustain  him  in  conversation  with 
priests  and  prelates,  who,  with- 
out a  tithe  of  his  understanding 
or  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  would  no  doubt  eclipse 
him  occasionally  on  professional 
topics,  he  resolved  that  others 
should  be  strong  where  he  was 
weak,  and  accordingly  deter- 
mined to  found  and  amply 
endow  a  splendid  seat  of  educa- 
tion. Strict  in  his  household, 
and  economical  in  his  ordinary 
outlay,  he  had  not  escaped  the 
reproach  of  parsimony  ;  but  ere 
long  the  Church  and  the  Court 
heard,  with  equal  surprise,  that 
the  methodical  prelate  had  re- 
solved to  build  a  college  for  the 
perpetual  maintenance  and  edu- 
cation of  200  scholars  ;  that  he 
had  purchased  land,  and  made 
splendid  plans  ;  that  stones  were 
squaring  in  the  quarries  and 
timber  felling  on  the  hills,  and 
eminent  workmen   engao-ed   to 
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carry  his  designs  into  execu- 
tion. 

Nearly  five  centuries  have 
elapsed  since  this  edifice  had  a 
right  to  the  title  which  it  still 
retains,  that  of  New  College. 
The  architectural  beauty  of  the 
building  is  subordinate  to  its 
fitness  for  instruction  ;  and  both 
are  surpassed  by  the  plan  of 
education  which  Wykeham  laid 
down,  which  is  great  and  original 
in  its  kind.  '  In  the  first  place,' 
says  Lowth,  'he  formed  his 
society,  appointed  them  a  go- 
vernor, allowed  them  liberal 
maintenance,  provided  them 
with  lodgings,  and  gave  them 
rules  and  directions  for  their 
behaviour;  not  only  that  his 
beneficence  might  not  seem  to 
lie  fruitless  and  ineffectual  while 
it  was  only  employed  in  making 
purchases  of  land  and  raising 
his  buildings,  which  would  take 
up  a  considerable  time,  but  that 
he  might  bestow  his  earliest  at- 
tention and  his  greatest  care  in 
forming  and  perfecting  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  design,  and 
that  the  life  and  soul,  as  it  were, 
might  be  ready  to  inform  and 
animate  the  body  of  his  college 
as  soon  as  it  could  be  finished, 
and  so  the  whole  system  be  at 
once  completed  in  every  part 
of  it' 

The  foundation-stone  was  laid 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  5  th  of  March  1380.  The 
building  was  finished  in  six 
years,  and  the  society  made 
their  public  entrance  into  it 
with  much  solemnity  and  devo- 
tion, singing  litanies,  and  march- 


ing in  procession,  with  the  cross 
borne  before  them,  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the 
14th  of  April  1386. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  magni- 
ficent benefaction  to  his  country, 
Wykeham  had  already  deter- 
mined on  connecting  his  college 
at  Oxford,  with  a  preparatory 
one  at  the  capital  of  his  bishop- 
ric. Much  time  and  a  princely 
treasure  were  now  devoted  by 
the  generous  prelate  to  planning 
and  founding  the  St.  Mary  Col- 
lege of  Winchester,  and  endow- 
ing it  so  as  to  maintain  a 
warden,  seventy  poor  scholars, 
ten  secular  priests,  perpetual  fel- 
lows, three  priest's  chaplains, 
three  clerks,  and  sixteen  cho- 
risters \  and  for  the  instruction 
of  the  scholars,  a  schoolmaster 
and  an  under-master  or  usher. 

Having  seen  the  college  at 
Winchester  completed,  the  in- 
defatigable bishop,  now  in  his 
seventieth  year,  began  the  great- 
est of  his  architectural  labours, 
the  restoration  of  his  cathedral. 
He  calculated  that  eleven  years 
would  complete  the  undertaking, 
and  hoped  to  live  till  the  last 
stone  was  laid.  He  had  more 
than  his  wish,  for  it  was  after 
ten  laborious  years  that  the 
good  bishop  had  at  length  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  doors 
thrown  open,  and  the  wonders 
he  had  wrought  displayed  at 
large  to  his  people.  *  There  is 
no  fabric  of  its  kind  in  England,' 
says  Lowth,  'after  those  of 
York  and  Lincoln,  which  excels 
the  nave  and  aisles  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  Winchester 
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in  greatness,  stateliness,  and 
majesty.'  It  was  but  just  fin- 
ished when  the  bishop  died ; 
but  he  had  provided  in  his  will 
for  the  entire  completion  of  his 
design  by  his  executors  in  case 
of  his  death.  He  allotted  2500 
marks  for  what  then  remained 
to  be  done,  besides  500  marks 
for  the  glass  windows. 

'Wykeham,'  says  one  writer, 
'  was  the  Cardinal  Wolsey  of 
Edward  the  Third,  with  more 
than  Wolsey's  munificence,  and 
nothing  of  his  worldly  ambition. 
He  was  a  wise  and  sagacious 
minister  to  the  State,  and  a 
watchful  and  faithful  one  to  the 
Church,  bringing  to  either  ser- 
vice strong  good  sense,  a  won- 
derful aptitude  for  business, 
eloquence  full  of  persuasion,  a 
temper  whose  serenity  nothing 
could  disturb,  a  courage  which 
no  trials  dismayed,  and,  last 
and  best  of  all,  a  character  of 
unsullied  honesty.  Though  a 
rigid  Romanist,  he  was  merciful 
to  the  Wicklifiites  when  his 
brethren  set  an  example  of 
severity.  He  adorned  and  en- 
riched the  churches,  which  others 
of  the  clergy  desired  to  plunder ; 
and  he  laid  out  his  wealth  on 
colleges  and  schools,  that  know- 
ledge might  increase  in  the 
land.' 

His  merits  as  an  architect  are 
of  no  questionable  kind.  The 
waste  of  time,  internal  peace, 
and  new  systems  of  fortification 
have  swept  away  his  castles,  but 
they  were  undoubtedly  worthy 
of  the  martial  magnificence  of 
Edward  and  his  nobles.     His 


chief  excellence,  however,  lay  in 
buildings  of  a  far  different  kind. 
He  was  one  of  a  band  of  con- 
summate architects,  whose  genius 
adorned  our  land  with  those 
cathedrals,  which  are  yet  unri- 
valled for  beauty  and  splendour 
in  any  country.  His  practice, 
indeed,  in  ecclesiastical  struc- 
tures, was  confined  a  little  too 
much  to  repairs  and  alterations, 
in  which  the  character  of  the 
original  work  directed  him  what 
to  do;  yet  it  is  extraordinary 
how  much  peculiar  beauty  and 
stateliness  he  has  engrafted  and 
raised  upon  the  common  and 
the  mean,  and  how  he  has  got 
over  the  difficulties  of  working 
with  the  new,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  old. 

INIGO  JONES. 

If  a  tablet  of  fame  were  to  be 
formed  for  men  of  real  and  in- 
disputable genius  in  every  coun- 
try, Inigo  Jones  would  save 
England  from  the  disgrace  of 
not  having  her  representative 
among  the  arts.  This  celebrated 
architect  was  bound  apprentice 
to  a  joiner;  but  even  in  this 
obscure  situation,  the  brightness 
of  his  genius  burst  forth  so 
strongly,  that  he  was  patronized 
by  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  who 
sent  him  to  Italy  to  study  land- 
scape painting,  to  which  his  in- 
clination then  pointed.  When 
at  Rome,  he  found  that  nature 
had  not  formed  him  to  decorate 
cabinets,  but  to  design  palaces. 
After  remaining  some  time  in 
Italy,  Christian  iv.  invited  him 
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to  Denmark,  and  appointed  him 
his  architect.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  England,  and  was 
employed  in  repairing  St.  Paul's 
in  1603.  He  also  designed  the 
Palace  at  Whitehall,  and  erected 
the  Banqueting  -  House,  the 
Church  and  Piazza  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  several  other  pri- 
vate buildings.  Jones  was  sur- 
veyor-general of  the  King's  works 
to  James  the  First,  but  he  re- 
fused to  accept  any  salary  until 
the  heavy  debts  contracted 
under  his  predecessor  had  been 
liquidated.  Upon  the  accession 
of  Charles,  he  was  continued  in 
his  office,  when  his  salary  as 
surveyor  was  eight  shillings  and 
fourpence  per  day,  with  an  al- 
lowance of  forty-six  pounds  a 
year  for  house-rent. 

Lord  Burlington  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  beauty  of  the 
portico  which  Inigo  Jones  added 
to  the  old  fabric  of  St.  Paul's, 
that  on  seeing  the  completion 
of  the  present  Cathedral  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  he  cried  out : 
'  When  the  Jews  saw  the  second 
Temple,  they  reflected  on  the 
beauty  of  the  first,  and  could 
not  refrain  from  tears.' 

'  In  knowledge  of  design,' 
says  Allan  Cunningham,  '  Inigo 
Jones  had  merits  of  a  high 
order.  There  is  a  singular 
strength  and  elegance  of  com- 
bination in  his  structures,  an 
unity  and  harmony  of  parts, 
such  as  no  English  architect 
has  ever  surpassed.  He  was 
often  massive,  but  seldom  heavy ; 
and  where  his  plans  were  not 
modified  by  mingling  with  other 


works,  he  has  shown  an  accuracy 
of  eye,  and  a  happy  propriety 
of  taste,  which  Wren  alone  ap- 
proaches. 

'In  criticising  his  numerous 
works,  we  must  reflect  that,  in 
common  with  all  architects,  he 
had  to  soothe  and  manage  per- 
verse and  parsimonious  em- 
ployers, who  thought  of  barns 
when  he  dreamed  of  palaces, 
and  that  he  had  often  to  yield 
his  own  judgment  to  the  influ- 
ence of  opposing  taste  and  the 
obstinacy  of  established  opinion. 
The  King,  courtiers,  and  learned 
men  formed  a  sort  of  inspecting 
committee,  who,  amid  much 
good  sense  and  skill,  indulged 
nevertheless  in  a  sort  of  theo- 
retical pedantry,  which  perplexed 
the  more  because  it  was  backed 
by  much  Latin  and  no  little 
Greek,  and  which  the  compasses 
and  rule  of  the  experienced 
architect  sought  in  vain  to  con- 
fute or  convince.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  hands  of  both  James 
and  Charles  were  tied  by 
poverty.  The  Parliament  were 
already  in  heart  and  spirit  dis- 
posed to  discountenance  the 
monarchy  and  the  hierarchy, 
and  to  show  the  strength  and 
spirit  of  the  nation  in  other 
things  than  churches  and  palaces. 
The  public  works  of  Inigo  Jones 
were  thus  "curtailed  of  their  fair 
proportions,"  and  he  never  had 
a  fair  field  for  exhibiting  his 
genius  save  on  paper. 

'  He  had  other  difficulties  to 
encounter :  he  was  a  reformer 
in  architecture ;  he  desired  to 
remove  the  Gothic   and  estab- 
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lish  the  Grecian ;  and  though 
the  Reformation  in  religion  and 
the  increasing  love  of  classical 
lore  prepared  the  way  a  little, 
he  found  prejudices  in  his  way 
which  seemed  almost  insur- 
mountable. This  induced  him 
to  attempt  a  sort  of  compromise 
between  those  adverse  styles.' 

Jones  was  born  in  London 
about  1572,  and  died  on  the 
2ist  of  July  1652. 

SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  was 
born  in  1632,  just  in  time  to 
have  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  his  great  talents. 
His  most  famous  work,  and  the 
only  one  we  can  here  notice  at 
length,  was  the  rebuilding  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London. 
We  shall  waste  no  space  in  pre- 
liminary observations. 

To  prepare  the  foundations 
for  a  building  as  massive  as  St. 
Paul's  requires  judgment  and 
sagacity.  The  old  walls  being 
completely  rooted  out,  the  ground 
was  found  to  be  hard  and  dry, 
and  all  was  expected  to  be  sure 
and  solid.  At  the  north-east  cor- 
ner, however,  of  the  dome,  Wren 
came  upon  a  pit,  out  of  which 
the  potters  of  old  had  dug  their 
loam  ;  it  had  been  loosely  filled 
up  with  broken  urns  and  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  and  was  found 
to  be  of  considerable  depth. 
After  penetrating  through  this 
layer  of  potter's  loam,  he  dis- 
covered there  was  no  other 
good  solid  ground  to  be  got 
till  he  came  to  the  low-water 


mark  of  the  Thames,  at  least 
forty  feet  deeper.  His  assist- 
ants proposed  to  pile,  which  he 
refused,  saying,  '  Piles  may  last 
for  ever  when  always  in  water ; 
but  if  they  are  driven  into  sand, 
and  kept  between  wet  and  dry, 
they  will  rot.  I  desire  to  build 
for  eternity.'  He  caused  his 
workmen  to  sink  a  pit  eighteen 
feet  square,  till  they  reached 
the  sand  and  shells  of  low-water 
mark,  where  they  found  what 
he  called  '  a  firm  sea  -  beach,' 
confirming  his  opinion  that  the 
sea  had  formerly  flowed  unin- 
terrupted between  Camberwell 
on  one  side  and  the  hills  of 
Essex  on  the  other.  He  bored 
through  this  beach  till  he  came 
to  the  original  clay,  raised  on 
that  a  pier  of  solid  masonry 
within  fifteen  feet  of  the  present 
surface, and  then,  turning  ashort 
arch  from  the  pier  to  the  hne  of 
foundation,  rendered  all  level  and 
sure. 

He  next  bethought  himself  of 
the  proper  kind  of  stone  for  such 
a  structure.  The  best  quality 
and  the  greatest  dimensions  re- 
quired to  be  combined.  Port- 
land, he  found,  produced  the 
largest  blocks,  and  orders  were 
issued  by  Government,  to  whom 
the  island  belongs,  comm.and- 
ing  proper  stones  to  be  quarried. 
Portland  stone  was  in  those  days 
hard  and  solid,  and,  what  was 
as  valuable,  very  equal  in  texture. 

The  removal  of  the  old  walls 
and  the  sinking  of  the  new  foun- 
dations proceeded  slowly.  Men 
were  not  obliged  to  toil  so  hard 
in  those  days  for  their  bread  as 
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they  are  now;  their  periods  of 
rest  were  longer,  their  hoHdays 
more  frequent ;  yet,  as  Wren  and 
his  men  wrought  slow,  the  King 
and  the  clergy  seemed  resolved 
to  rival  them.  The  fire  of  London 
happened  in  1666,  and  it  was 
not  till  1675,  full  nine  years 
after,  that  the  approved  plan  was 
returned  to  the  hands  of  the 
patient  architect,  with  the  long- 
expected  authority  to  proceed 
with  the  Cathedral.  It  is  likely 
that  the  tardiness  with  which 
the  coal  duty  at  first  came  in, 
had  its  share  in  this  tedious 
delay. 

Fortune  has  been  called  the 
mother  of  fame ;  and  no  ques- 
tion, the  fire  of  London,  by 
sweeping  away  such  a  city,  with 
all  its  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
buildings,  prepared  for  Wren's 
genius  a  nobler  field  than  he 
could  otherwise  have  hoped  for. 
His  fame  otherwise  might  have 
had  to  rest  on  some  petty  patch- 
work to  the  Cathedral,  or  a  new 
wing  to  Whitehall.  But  the 
carelessness  of  a  citizen  enabled 
him  to  build  the  noblest  church 
in  Europe  save  one. 

On  the  14th  of  May  he  was 
called  to  set  about  his  magnifi- 
cent task.  On  that  day  King 
Charles  issued  his  warrant  under 
the  Privy  Seal,  commanding  the 
work  to  be  commenced.  'Among 
divers  designs,'  says  this  royal 
document,  '  presented  to  us,  we 
have  particularly  pitched  upon 
one,  as  well  because  we  found 
it  very  artificial,  proper,  and 
useful,  as  because  it  was  so 
ordered  that  it  might  be  built 


and  finished  by  parts.'  Wren 
had  had  the  sagacity  to  make 
several  designs,  for  there  were 
several  judges :  he  desired  to 
show  that  he  was  alike  prepared 
for  all  tastes,  from  the  simple  to 
the  magnificent.  The  form  of 
the  classic  temple,  he  imagined, 
suited  the  reformed  religion 
best,  being  compact  and  simple, 
without  long  aisles,  our  religion 
not  using  long  processions  like 
that  of  Rome.  He  accordingly 
planned  a  church  of  moderate 
size,  of  good  proportion,  a  con- 
venient choir,  with  a  vestibule 
and  portico,  and  a  dome  con- 
spicuous above  the  houses.  'This 
design,'  says  his  son,  'was  ap- 
plauded by  persons  of  good 
understanding,  as  containing  all 
that  was  necessary  for  the  church 
of  the  metropolis,  of  a  beautiful 
figure,  and  of  an  expense  that 
reasonably  might  have  been 
compassed ;  but  being  contrived 
in  the  Roman  style,  was  not  so 
well  understood  and  relished 
by  others.  Some  thought  it  not 
stately  enough,  and  contended 
that,  for  the  honour  of  the 
nation  and  city  of  London,  it 
ought  not  to  be  exceeded  in 
magnificence  by  any  church  in 
Europe.'  Much  as  this  plan 
was  approved,  it  was  neverthe- 
less one  of  those  which  he 
sketched,  'merely,'  as  he  said, 
'  for  discourse's  sake.'  He  had 
bestowed  his  study  upon  two 
designs,  both  of  which  he  liked, 
though  one  of  them  he  preferred, 
and  justly,  above  the  other. 
The  ground  plans  of  both  were 
in  the  form  of  the  cross ;  that 
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which  pleased  Charles,  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  the  courtiers,  re- 
tained the  primitive  figure,  with 
all  its  sharp  advancing  and  re- 
ceding angles :  the  one  after 
Wren's  own  heart  substituted 
curves  for  these  deep  indenta- 
tions, by  which  one  unbroken 
and  beautiful  winding  line  was 
obtained  for  the  exterior,  while 
the  interior  accommodation 
which  it  afforded,  and  the  ele- 
gance which  it  introduced,  were 
such  as  must  have  struck  every 
beholder.  But  if  we  may  credit 
Spence,  taste  had  no  share  in 
deciding  the  choice  of  the  de- 
sign. He  says,  on  the  authority 
of  Harding,  that  the  Duke  of 
York  and  his  party  influenced 
all :  the  future  King  even  then 
contemplated  the  revival  of  the 
Popish  service,  and  desired  to 
have  a  cathedral  with  long  side 
aisles,  for  the  sake  of  its  proces- 
sions. This  not  only  caused 
the  rejection  of  Wren's  favourite 
design,  but  materially  affected 
the  other,  which  was  approved. 
The  side  oratories  were  pro- 
posed by  the  Duke ;  and  though 
this  narrowed  the  building,  and 
broke  in  upon  the  breadth  and 
harmony  of  the  interior  eleva- 
tion, and  though  it  was  resisted 
by  Wren  even  to  tears,  all  was  in 
vain, — the  architect  was  obliged 
to  comply.  He  made  the  pro- 
posed changes  with  a  heavy 
heart  and  an  unwilling  hand  : 
he  knew  that  he  was  injuring 
the  unity  of  the  structure  ;  that 
he  was  sacrificing,  for  the  sake  of 
the  unnecessary  oratories,  much 
that  conduced  to  the  beauty  and 


lucid  arrangement  of  the  parts  ; 
he  felt  that  his  fame  would  suffer; 
and  as  he  was  a  sincere  and 
pious  man,  he  might  mourn  for 
the  land,  which  he  suspected 
was,  at  no  distant  day,  to  ex- 
perience the  revival  of  religious 
strife. 

As  soon  as  the  King  had  ap- 
proved of  the  plan.  Wren  re- 
solved to  make  no  more  models, 
nor  publicly  expose  his  drawings, 
which,  experience  taught  him, 
occasioned  much  loss  of  time 
and  much  idle  controversy  with 
incompetent  judges.  The  ap- 
proved design  has  been  called 
a  free  imitation  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  avoiding  the  defects  of 
that  structure,  and  including 
more  than  its  beauties. 

Wren,  after  many  years  of 
sketching  and  controversy,  hav- 
ing seen  all  obstacles  removed, 
commenced  building  with  great 
spirit  and  under  favourable  aus- 
pices. 'In  the  beginning  of  the 
new  works  of  St.  Paul's,'  says 
his  son,  '  an  accident  was  taken 
notice  of  by  some  people  as  a 
memorable  omen.  When  the 
surveyor  in  person  had  set  out 
upon  the  place  the  dimensions 
of  the  great  dome,  and  fixed 
upon  the  centre,  a  common 
labourer  was  desired  to  bring  a 
flat  stone  from  the  heaps  of  rub- 
bish, such  as  should  come  first 
to  hand,  to  be  laid  for  a  mark 
and  direction  to  the  masons. 
The  stone  which  was  immedi- 
ately brought  and  laid  down  for 
that  purpose  happened  to  be 
a  piece  of  a  grave-stone,  with 
nothing    remaining  of  the  in- 
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scription  but  this  single  word, 
in  large  capitals,  Resurgam.' 
This  omen  has  the  look  of  pre- 
meditation. 

The  Church  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome  had  twelve  architects,  and 
took  145  years  to  build  :  that 
of  St.  Paul's  was  built  in  thirty- 
five  years,  and  had  but  one 
architect.  There  are  other  differ- 
ences still.  On  the  artists  who 
conceived  and  raised  the  Roman 
fabric,  nineteen  successive  Popes 
showered  honours,  wealth,  and 
indulgences  :  on  the  architect 
of  St.  Paul's  the  King  bestowed 
;^2oo  a  year;  his  brother  in- 
jured the  unity  of  the  design 
out  of  love  for  oratories;  the 
clerical  and  lay  commissioners 
harassed  him  with  captious  and 
ignorant  criticisms ;  and,  before 
the  last  stone  was  laid,  perse- 
cuted him  with  ridiculous  and 
groundless  charges. 

Such  was  the  excellence  of 
Wren's  regulations,  such  the 
supply  of  stone  from  the  quarries, 
and  such  the  activity  of  his  work- 
men, that  in  ten  years  the  walls 
of  the  choir  and  side  aisles  were 
finished,  with  the  north  and 
south  circular  porticos,  and  the 
great  pillars  of  the  dome  brought 
to  the  same  height.  He  earned 
his  paltry  ;^2oo  a  year  abun- 
dantly :  he  attended  in  person 
frequently,  and  watched  over 
the  rise  of  the  Cathedral  with 
unremitting  solicitude. 

In  the  memorable  year  of  the 
Revolution,  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Paul's  had  proceeded  so  far  that 
timber  was  purchased  for  roofing 
the  aisles  of  the  choir.    Twenty- 


two  more  years  elapsed,  and  we 
come  to  the  year  17 10.  The 
genius  of  Wren  had  now  for 
long  been  watchfully  inspecting 
the  progress  of  the  great  monu- 
ment of  his  fame ;  nor  had  the 
nation  at  large,  though  shaken 
sometimes  by  civil  commotions, 
been  a  cold  or  careless  looker- 
on.  The  report  had  long  spread, 
not  only  through  England,  but 
through  Europe,  that  a  fabric 
rivalling  all  in  the  world  save  that 
of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  was  rising 
on  the  ruins  of  the  old  metro- 
politan church,  and  now  the 
general  curiosity  was  quickened 
by  the  news  that  the  great  work 
was  nearly  finished.  Of  the 
original  patrons  of  the  design 
many  were  dead,  some  had  been 
banished,  and  there  remained 
but  few  of  the  commissioners 
who  had  so  often  impeded  the 
early  progress  of  the  undertak- 
ing. In  1 7 10  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year 
of  his  age,  by  the  hands  of  his 
son,  laid  the  highest  stone  of 
the  lantern  on  the  cupola  of 
St.  Paul's.  The  pious  architect 
performed  this  in  humility  and 
prayer;  and  as  it  was  publicly 
known,  London  poured  out  its 
vast  population  to  witness  the 
ceremony. 

A  variety  of  knowledge  pro- 
claims the  universality,  a  multi- 
pHcity  of  works  the  abundance, 
and  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  the 
greatness,  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren's  genius.  The  noblest 
temple,  the  largest  palace,  the 
most  sumptuous  hospital  in 
Great  Britain,  are  all  the  work 
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of  the  same  hand.  Besides  St. 
Paul's,  Hampton  Court,  and 
Greenwich  Hospital,  all  of  which 
were  erected  by  him,  he  built 
above  fifty  parish  churches,  and 
designed  the  Monument,  on 
which  he  intended  to  erect  the 
statue  of  Charles  ii.,  instead  of 
the  pot  of  flames  which  we  now 
see ;  but  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  instances,  he  was  over- 
ruled by  men  of  inferior  judg- 
ment. When  Sir  Christopher 
had  lived  to  see  the  completion 
of  St.  Paul's,  the  fabric  and  the 
event  left  such  an  impression  of 
content  on  the  mind  of  the  good 
old  man,  that,  being  carried  to 
see  it  once  a  year,  it  seemed  to 
recall  a  memory  that  was  almost 
deadenedto  every  other  use.  He 
died  at  the  great  age  of  ninety- 
one,  and  was  buried  under  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's,  where  the 
following  inscription  compre- 
hends his  merit  and  his  fame : — 
'  Si  queer  is  monumentiim,  circumspice! ' 

GRINLING  GIBBONS. 

By  a  lucky  accident,  Grinling 
Gibbons,  who  was  born  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  was 
discovered  at  Deptford,  to  which 
place  he  had  removed  from 
Belle  Sauvage  Courts,  by  the  ac- 
complished John  Evelyn.  The 
diarist  thus  relates  the  interview 
and  its  consequences  : — 

'  16"]  i,/anuary  18. — This  day 
I  first  acquainted  his  Majesty 
with  that  incomparable  young 
man  Gibbons,  whom  I  lately  met 
with  in  an  obscure  place,  by 
mere  accident,  as  I  was  walking 


near  a  poor,  solitary,  thatched 
house,  in  a  field  in  our  parish 
Deptford,  near  Sayes  Court.  I 
found  him  shut  in ;  but,  looking 
in  at  the  window,  I  perceived 
him  carving  the  large  cartoon 
of  Tintoret,  a  copy  of  which  I 
had  myself  brought  from  Venice, 
where  the  original  painting  re- 
mains. 

'  I  asked  if  I  might  enter,  and 
he  opened  the  door  civilly  to 
me,  and  I  saw  him  about  such 
a  work  as,  for  curiosity  of  hand- 
ling, drawing,  and  studious  ex- 
actness, I  had  never  before  seen 
in  all  my  travels.  I  asked  him 
why  he  worked  in  such  an  ob- 
scure and  lonesome  place ;  he 
told  me  it  was  that  he  might 
apply  himself  to  his  profession 
without  interruption,  and  won- 
dered not  a  little  how  I  had 
found  him  out.  I  asked  him  if 
he  v/as  unwilling  to  be  made 
known  to  some  great  man,  for 
that  I  believed  it  might  turn  to  his 
profit.  He  answered  that  he  was 
but  as  yet  a  beginner,  but  would 
not  be  sorry  to  sell  that  piece  ; 
on  demanding  his  price,  he  said 
an  hundred  pounds.  In  good 
earnest,  the  very  frame  was  worth 
the  money,  there  being  in  nature 
nothing  so  tender  and  delicate 
as  the  flowers  and  festoons  about 
it,  and  yet  the  work  was  very 
strong  ;  in  the  piece  were  more 
than  an  hundred  figures  of  men. 
And  I  found  he  was  likewise 
musical,  and  very  civil,  sober, 
and  discreet  in  his  discourse. 
There  was  only  an  old  woman 
in  his  house.' 

The  genius  of  the  man  and 
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the  gentleness  of  his  manners 
made  such  an  impression  on 
Evelyn,  that  he  acquainted  King 
Charles  with  the  discovery  he 
had  made  at  Deptford,  and  re- 
quested leave  to  bring  Gibbons 
and  his  sculpture  to  Whitehall. 
The  King  declared  he  would  go 
to  Deptford  and  see  him ;  but 
the  artist  anticipated  his  Majesty, 
and  came  with  his  work  to  the 
palace.  Evelyn  shall  tell  the  con- 
clusion of  the  story  :  '  The  King 
sawthe  carving  at  Sir  R.  Browne's 
chamber,  who  was  astonished  at 
the  curiosity  of  it,  but  was  called 
away,  and  sent  it  to  the  Queen's 
chamber.  There  was  a  French 
peddling  woman,  who  used  to 
bring  baubles  out  of  France  for 
the  ladies,  began  to  find  fault 
with  several  things  in  it,  which 
she  understood  no  more  than  an 
ass  or  a  monkey.  So,  in  a  kind 
of  indignation,  I  caused  it  to  be 
taken  back  and  sent  down  to 
the  cottage  again.  He  not  long 
after  sold  it  to  Sir  G.  Viner  for 
eighty  pounds  :  it  was  well  worth 
an  hundred  without  the  frame.' 
This  repulse  did  not  daunt  the 
worthy  Evelyn.  He  recom- 
mended Gibbons  to  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,  a  more  competent 
judge  of  his  merit  than  the 
French  peddling  woman ;  and 
he  was  forthwith  employed  in 
the  embellishment  of  Windsor. 
Gibbons  made  a  magnificent 
tomb  for  Baptist  Noel,  Viscount 
Camden,  in  the  church  of  Exton, 
in  Rutlandshire.  It  cost  ;z^  1000, 
is  twenty-one  feet  high  and  four- 
teen wide.  Gibbons  also  carved 
the  wooden  throne  at   Canter- 


bury, and  the  foliage  in  the  choir 
of  St.  Paul's, 

Gibbons  died  on  the  3d  of 
August  1 72 1,  at  his  house  in 
Bow  Street,  Covent  Garden  ; 
and  in  November  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  his  collection,  a 
very  considerable  one,  of  pic- 
tures, models,  etc.,  was  sold  by 
auction. 

JOHN  BACON. 

We  now  come  to  another 
eminent  name,  that  of  John 
Bacon.  This  famous  sculptor 
was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Somersetshire,  and  was 
the  son  of  Thomas  Bacon,  a 
cloth -worker  in  South wark.  He 
was  born  in  1740.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  was  bound  ap- 
prentice to  a  Mr.  Crispe,  of  Bow 
Church  Yard,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed in  painting  on  porcelain, 
and  forming  the  models  of 
shepherds,  shepherdesses,  and 
other  ornamental  pieces  for  his 
master's  china  manufactory  at 
Lambeth.  Such  was  his  skill 
and  industry  in  this  humble 
employment,  that  he  was  at  this 
early  age  enabled  to  gratify  his 
filial  piety  by  supporting  his 
parents  from  the  produce  of  his 
labours,  although  at  the  expense 
of  those  enjoyments  which 
children  of  less  affection  and 
thought  cannot  easily  resign. 
How  long  he  continued  in  this 
occupation  we  are  not  told. 
We  find  him  a  successful  la- 
bourer in Coade's  Artificial  Stone 
Manufactory,  Lambeth,  soon 
after  its  establishment  in  1769, 
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and  in  great  favour  with  its  pro- 
prietor. 

It  would  appear  that  Bacon 
had  endeavoured  to  unite  the 
profits  of  his  engagement  at 
Coade's  manufactory,  with  those 
arising  from  employments  of  his 
own.  For  some  time  before  the 
period  of  his  admission  to  the 
Academy,  he  had  attempted  to 
work  in  marble ;  and  as  he  was 
an  assiduous  student,  he  began 
in  the  course  of  time  to  acquire 
the  skill  of  hand  necessary  for 
that  delicate  task.  He  had  a 
small  studio  in  the  city,  where  he 
laboured  in  the  evenings.  Gra- 
dually his  name  became  known, 
commissions  both  of  the  orna- 
mental and  of  the  monumental 
kind  were  entrusted  to  his  hand, 
and  he  began  to  look  beyond 
the  contracted  circle  in  which 
he  had  hitherto  moved. 

The  city  was  of  course  an 
unfavourable  situation,  and  ac- 
cordingly Bacon  now  went  to 
live  in  what  his  reverend  bio- 
grapher politely  calls  the  West 
End  of  the  town  :  in  truth,  he 
took  a  little  shop  and  lodgings 
in  Wardour  Street,  a  thorough- 
fare of  no  great  dignity.  It  was 
here — in  a  studio  half  above 
ground  and  half  below — that  he 
commenced  his  contest  for  bread 
and  fame,  and  he  soon  was 
master  of  both. 

In  this  place  he  was  found 
by  Dr.  (afterwards  Archbishop) 
Markham,  who  had  come  up 
from  Oxford  commissioned  to 
get  a  bust  of  the  King  carved 
for  the  hall  of  Christ  Church. 
The  divine,  a  most  learned  and 


generous  man,  having  seen  the 
statues  of  Mars  and  Venus, 
thought  so  favourably  of  their 
sculptor  that  he  inquired  his 
address,  and  now,  with  his  other 
works  before  him,  desired  to 
know  if  he  made  busts,  and  if 
he  would  like  to  model  one  of 
his  Majesty  for  Oxford. 

'  I  make  busts,'  said  the  sculp- 
tor modestly ;  '  I  would  willingly 
make  one  of  his  Majesty,  if  he 
would  condescend  to  sit.' 

'  I  shall  manage  that  for  you,' 
said  Dr.  Markham ;  and,  waiting 
on  the  King,  soon  summoned 
the  sculptor  to  come  to  the 
palace  and  commence  his  work. 

Bacon  dressed  himself  plainly 
and  neatly,  took  the  purest  clay, 
his  best  modelling  tools,  a  silver 
syringe  for  spirting  water  on  the 
model  instead  of  spouting  it 
discourteously  from  the  mouth, 
and  was  conducted  into  the 
royal  chamber  by  Dr.  Markham. 
No  man  of  his  day  excelled 
Bacon  in  that  nice  tact,  which, 
discriminating  between  the  over- 
strained and  the  polite,  gives  to 
each  person  what  his  rank  or  his 
sense  of  his  own  importance  in- 
duces him  to  expect.  The  King, 
always  a  lover  of  simplicity,  was 
pleased  with  the  looks  and  still 
more  with  the  address  of  the 
artist,  and  said,  as  he  proceeded 
with  the  model,  'Bacon,  have 
you  studied  in  Rome  ?  did  you 
learn  your  art  out  of  England  ? ' 
*I  have  never  studied  out  of 
your  Majesty's  dominions,'  re- 
plied the  sculptor. 

'  I  am  glad  of  it,  I  am  glad  of 
it,'   answered  the   King;   'you 
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will  be  the  greater  honour  to 
us.' 

The  skill  which  Bacon  showed 
in  this  royal  bust,  and  the  modest 
and  unaffected  bearing  of  the 
man,  gained  much  upon  the 
King,  who  desired  him  to  pre- 
pare a  copy  of  it  as  a  present  to 
the  University  of  Gottingen.  A 
third  was  subsequently  carved 
for  the  succeeding  sovereign, 
and  a  fourth  for  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries. 

The  road  was  now  opened  to 
Bacon,  and  he  was  not  slow  in 
availing  himself  of  the  facilities  it 
offered  of  winningthe confidence 
of  his  sovereign,  and  keeping  it 
secure  against  all  rivalry. 

He  was  soon  after  employed 
by  the  Dean  and  scholars  of 
Christ  Church,  to  form  several 
busts  for  them.  In  1 7  7  7  he  was 
asked  to  prepare  a  model  of  a 
monument  to  be  erected  in 
Guy's  Hospital,  Southwark,  to 
the  memory  of  the  founder.  It 
was  this  work  that  chiefly  recom- 
mended him  for  the  execution  of 
Lord  Chatham's  monument  in 
Guildhall.  One  of  his  grandest 
efforts  is  his  monument  to  Lord 
Chatham  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
which  was  begun  in  1778  and 
finished  in  1783. 

In  almost  the  vigour  of  life, 
and  when  his  fame  was  at  its 
height.  Bacon  was  suddenly  cut 
off.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  August 
1799,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age. 

JOHN    FLAXMAN. 

'The  best  history  of  an  artist,' 
remarks  the  author  of  a  brief 


memoir  of  Flaxraan,  'is  un- 
doubtedly to  be  found  in  an 
account  of  his  principal  works  ; 
for  in  these  are  usually  displayed 
the  qualities  of  his  mind,  the 
nature  of  his  studies,  and  the 
depth  of  his  knowledge ;  and 
when  the  subjects  are  chosen 
by  himself,  they  are  fair  tran- 
scripts of  his  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions, and  present  as  true  a  re- 
flex of  his  heart  and  mind  as  a 
clear  mirror  would  of  the  fea- 
tures of  his  face.  Never  was 
this  more  strongly  exemplified 
than  in  the  present  instance ;  for 
in  the  works  of  Mr.  Flaxman, 
wherever  are  found  the  repre- 
sentations of  wisdom,  magna- 
nimity, piety,  or  any  of  the 
Christian  virtues  and  charities 
that  exalt  human  nature,  they 
were  his  own.' 

This  excellent  man  and  ad- 
mirable artist  was  born  on  the 
6th  of  July  1755,  in  the  city  of 
York,  where  his  father  at  that 
time  resided,  but  which  he 
quitted  while  his  son  was  yet  an 
infant.  He  very  early  gave  in- 
dications of  that  observation,  and 
love  for  works  of  art,  by  which  he 
was  distinguished  in  maturer  life. 
While  yet  a  child,  he  made  a 
great  number  of  small  models, 
both  in  plaster-of- Paris,  wax, 
and  clay,  some  of  which  were 
long  preserved,  and  showed  con- 
siderable merit. 

In  early  youth  his  health  was 
very  precarious,  but  when  he 
was  about  ten  years  of  age  it 
greatly  improved ;  and  though 
not  strong,  he  had  become 
a  lively,  active  boy,  with  great 
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enthusiasm  of  character,  which 
chiefly  displayed  itself  on  the 
subjects  of  generosity,  courage, 
and  humanity. 

He  now  modelled  and  drew 
most  assiduously,  but  never  re- 
ceived more  than  two  lessons 
from  a  master,  being  hurt  at 
having  (according  to  rule)  a 
drawing  of  eyes  only  given  him 
to  copy,  which  having  done,  he 
showed  them  to  Mr.  Mortimer, 
a  very  clever  artist,  who  asked 
if  they  were  flounders.  This 
jest  not  being  at  all  encourag- 
ing, his  father  allowed  him  to 
choose  his  own  examples,  and 
pursue  his  studies  in  his  own 
way;  which  he  did  so  success- 
fully, that  at  the  age  of  eleven 
years  and  five  months  he  gained 
the  first  prize  from  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
etc.  (which  was  the  silver  pa- 
lette), for  a  model.  At  thirteen 
he  gained  another  prize,  and 
the  following  year  was  admitted 
a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
then  newly  established,  and  the 
same  year  received  their  silver 
medal. 

Among  his  other  engagements 
in  art,  he  was  much  employed 
by  Mr.  Wedgwood  in  modelling 
for  his  manufactory ;  and  from 
the  good  taste  and  persevering 
spirit  of  the  one,  and  the  genius, 
ability,  and  industry  of  the 
other,  was  produced  the  great 
improvement  in  every  descrip- 
tion of  vase,  dish,  cup,  etc., 
whether  for  ornament  or  use, 
and  which  has  been  acknow- 
ledged throughout  the  civilised 
world.     A  set  of  chess-men  were 


the  most  beautiful  things  of  thw 
kind  ever  produced. 

One  of  Flaxman's  most  ad- 
mired works,  previous  to  his 
going  to  Italy,  was  a  beautiful 
group  of  Venus  and  Cupid, 
which  was  executed  for  Mr. 
Knight  of  Portland  Place ;  an- 
other was  a  monument  in  Glou- 
cester Cathedral  to  the  memory 
of  Mrs.  Morley,  who  with  her 
infant  died  at  sea :  the  mother 
and  her  babe  are  rising  from 
the  waves,  and  being  received  by 
descending  angels.  It  is  an  ex- 
quisite thing,  full  of  that  more 
than  mortal  beauty  so  proper  to 
the  subject,  and  at  the  same 
time  quite  affecting  from  the 
sentiment  and  expression  of  the 
whole  composition. 

In  1782  Flaxman  married 
Miss  Ann  Denman,  an  amiable 
and  accomplished  woman,  who 
accompanied  him  to  Italy  in 
1787.  Fortunately,  his  wife  pos- 
sessed such  intelligence  of  mind 
and  love  of  art,  that  her  society 
assisted, rather  than  impeded,  the 
progress  of  the  artist  through 
the  studies  and  difficulties  of  his 
profession. 

It  was  not  known  to  any  but 
Flaxman's  nearest  friends  what 
it  was  that  determined  him  to 
visit  Rome.  The  fact  was  this : 
When  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  heard 
from  himself  that  he  was  married, 
he  exclaimed,  '  Oh,  then,  you 
are  ruined  for  an  artist ! '  This 
observation  (which  was  really 
unworthy  of  the  great  man  who 
uttered  it)  decided  what  had 
hitherto  been  with  him  a  ques- 
tion, whether  he   should    quit 
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England  and  study  for  a  time 
in  Italy.  He  therefore  began 
to  contemplate  it  as  a  thing  to 
be  done,  and  set  about  clos- 
ing his  concerns  —  that  is  to 
say,  finishing  the  works  he  had 
in  hand,  without  undertaking 
others. 

At  length  everything  was  con- 
cluded, and  knowing  that  his 
pecuniary  resources  would  allow 
him  to  go  without  imprudence, 
he  resolved  on  an  absence  of  two 
years,  a  period  which  he  thought 
would  be  sufficient  for  his  pur- 
pose. But  when  two  years  had 
passed  away,  he  found  that  the 
business  he  had  undertaken 
would  not  as  yet  permit  him 
to  leave  Rome ;  and  one  en- 
gagement succeeded  another, 
until  the  intended  absence  of 
two  years  became  seven. 

Throughout  this  interesting 
journey,  as  well  as  during  his 
residence  in  Rome,  Mr.  Flax- 
man's  application  was  incessant. 
Whether  he  was  drawing  from 
the  antique,  or  making  studies 
from  the  living  groups  and 
figures  abounding  in  the  vener- 
able city  and  its  environs,  each 
object,  animate  and  inanimate, 
was  beautiful  or  noble  or  all- 
inspiring  :  no  day  was  lost,  and, 
except  his  health  and  strength 
failed,  no  hour  of  the  day  was 
suffered  to  pass  without  im- 
provement. 

In  Rome  he  executed  a  group 
of  colossal  size,  consisting  of 
four  figures,  for  Lord  Bristol, 
Bishop  of  Derry.  The  subject 
was  the  fury  of  Athamus,  from 
Ovid's  Mdamoj-phosis.     For  this 


great  work  he  received  a  sum  so 
small  that  he  was  a  considerable 
loser  by  it ;  indeed,  the  great 
loss  and  vexation  this  commis- 
sion brought,  made  the  mention- 
ing the  subject  afterwards  dis- 
agreeable to  him. 

In  Rome  he  made  those  de- 
signs from  Homer,  -^Flschylus, 
and  Dante,  so  well  known  and 
admired  throughout  Europe, 
more  particularly  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

In  1794  Flaxman  and  his  wife 
returned  to  their  native  land, 
where  his  first  work  was  the 
monument  of  Earl  Mansfield 
for  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
order  for  which  he  received  pre- 
vious to  his  leaving  Rome.  The 
figure  of  the  Earl  is  in  his  judi- 
cial robes,  sitting,  and  in  the 
act  of  giving  judgment.  He  is 
supported  on  each  side  by  Wis- 
dom and  Justice,  as  represented 
by  the  ancients ;  the  youth  be- 
hind the  pedestal  with  the  in- 
verted torch  is  a  classical  per- 
sonification of  Death. 

In  Westminster  Abbey  is  a 
noble  monument,  with  a  statue 
of  Captain  James  Montague, 
crowned  by  Victory,  which 
possesses  an  unusual  combina- 
tion of  aerial  grace  with  dignity. 
The  lions  on  the  base  are  ad- 
mirable portraits  of  the  magnifi- 
cent animal  from  which  they 
were  studied,  at  that  time  living 
in  the  Tower.  The  flags  be- 
hind the  statue  were  added  by 
Flaxman  at  his  own  cost,  as 
he  found  they  would  greatly 
improve  the  composition, — the 
excellence   of  the  work  being 
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always  with  him  a  prior  con- 
sideration to  the  profit. 

In  St.  Paul's,  Flaxman's 
monument  of  Lord  Nelson  has 
a  striking  portrait  of  the  hero, 
wrapped  in  a  pelisse,  and  lean- 
ing on  an  anchor.  Britannia  is 
pointing  out  the  noble  example 
to  two  young  sailors.  In  the 
same  cathedral  is  a  monument 
to  Earl  Howe  :  above  is  a  sitting 
figure  of  Britannia,  holding  a 
trident ;  the  Earl  stands  below 
her  on  her  left ;  the  British  lion 
is  watching  by  him  on  the  other 
side.  Fame  is  recording  the 
achievements  of  the  admiral, 
while  Victory,  leaning  over  her, 
places  a  crown  on  the  lap  of 
Britannia. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking 
family  monument  ever  executed 
by  Flaxman,  was  to  the  family 
of  Sir  Francis  Baring,  in  Michel- 
dever  Church,  Hants. 

Flaxman's  grandest  work  in 
this  country  was  the  group  of 
the  Archangel  Michael  and 
Satan,  for  the  Earl  of  Egremont, 
and  was  one  of  the  last  produc- 
tions of  the  sculptor.  This  is  a 
work  which,  in  after  ages,  will 
be  a  glory  to  the  nation,  to  the 
memory  of  the  artist,  and  the 
name  of  the  truly  noble  pro- 
prietor. 

The  'Shield  of  Achilles'  by 
Flaxman  is  a  proof  of  the  high 
classical  knowledge,  the  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  human 
figure,  and  the  truly  poetic  spirit 
of  him  who  made  the  composi- 
tion. For  the  variety  of  its 
beauties  and  its  skilful  execution 
it  is  unrivalled,  and  truly  worthy 


of  adorning  the  palace  of  a  sove- 
reign. 

In  1797  Flaxman  was  elected 
an  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  in  1800  an  Academi- 
cian, and  in  1810  he  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Sculpture 
in  the  Royal  Academy,  where 
he  gave  his  lectures  every 
season,  with  but  few  omissions, 
until  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
1826,  when  his  health  only  per- 
mitted him  to  deliver  one. 

He  died  on  the  7th  of  De- 
cember 1826,  having  entered 
the  seventy-second  year  of  his 
age.  Well  might  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  say,  in  his  most  elo- 
quent and  feehng  address  to  the 
students,  that  the  death  of  this 
exemplary  man  was  a  deep  and 
irreparable  loss  to  art,  to  his 
country,  and  to  Europe. 

SIR  FRANCIS  CHANTREY. 

The  famous  sculptor  Sir  Fran- 
cis Chantrey  was  born  at  Norton, 
near  Sheffield,  in  1781.  His 
taste  for  art  was  early  displayed. 
When  a  mere  child,  he  aston- 
ished his  friends  by  his  talents 
in  drawing  and  modelling.  He 
was  apprenticed  to  a  carver 
and  gilder  in  Shefiield,  and  all 
his  leisure  hours  were  devoted 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  his 
favourite  pursuits.  After  a  short 
visit  to  London,  where  he  at- 
tended the  school  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  he  returned  to  Shef- 
field ;  and  his  career  of  fame  and 
fortune  did  not  begin  till  the 
year  1809,  when  he  received  an 
order  from  Mr.  Alexander,  the 
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architect,  for  four  colossal  busts 
of  Howe,  St.  Vincent,  Duncan, 
and  Nelson,  for  Trinity  House, 
and  for  the  Greenwich  Naval 
Asylum.  From  this  time  he 
was  unrelaxing  in  his  efforts,  and 
continually  successful.  In  1 8 1 7 
there  appeared  the  exquisite 
group  of  'The  Sleeping  Chil- 
dren,' in  Lichfield  Cathedral. 
Among  his  numerous  works 
are  busts  of  Lord  Castlereagh, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Wordsworth, 
Southey,  Canning,  George  iv., 
William  iv.,  Queen  Victoria, 
Lord  Melbourne,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  statues  of  James  Watt, 
Dr.  Cyril  Jackson,  Grattan, 
Washington,  etc. 

We  can  hardly  do  better  than 
conclude  this  brief  notice  of  the 
labours  of  this  great  sculptor  by 
quoting  the  following  eulogium 
from  the  Quarterly  Revietv,  said 
to  be  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Allan 
Cunningham : — 

'  England  may  justly  be  proud 
of  Chantrey.  His  works  reflect 
back  her  image  as  a  mirror.  He 
has  formed  his  taste  on  no  style 
but  that  of  nature,  and  no  works 
of  any  age  or  country  but  his 
own  can  claim  back  any  inspira- 
tion which  they  may  have  lent 
him.  He  calls  up  no  shapes 
from  antiquity,  he  gives  us  no 
estabhshed  visions  of  the  past ; 
the  moment  he  breathes  in  is 
his,  the  beauty  and  the  manliness 
which  live  and  move  around 
him  are  his  materials,  and  he 
embodies  them  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  posterity.  He  seems  to 
work  as  if  he  were  unconscious 


of  any  other  rival  but  nature : 
the  antique  is  before  him,  but 
he  prefers  flesh  and  blood,  and 
it  would  certainly  cost  him  far 
more  labour  to  imitate  the  work 
of  another  school  than  to  create 
an  image  from  the  impulse  of 
his  own  feeling.  Robert  Burns 
said  that  the  Muse  of  his  country 
found  him,  as  Elijah  did  Elisha, 
at  the  plough,  and  threw  her 
inspiring  mantle  over  him  ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of 
Chantrey.  It  was  in  a  secluded 
place,  a  nameless  spot,  into 
which  art  had  never  penetrated, 
that  the  inspiration  of  sculpture 
fell  upon  him.  The  desire  of 
the  art  came  over  him,  before  he 
knew  to  what  toil  he  was  task- 
ing his  spirit.  Nature  had 
taken  possession  of  his  heart, 
and  filled  it  with  forms  of 
English  loveliness,  before  he 
knew  that  the  works  of  Greece 
'existed ;  and  to  this  we  attri- 
bute his  success  and  his  fame. 
An  air  of  freedom  and  ease,  of 
vigour  which  comes  not  from 
the  muscle,  but  from  the  mind 
of  sentiment  making  action  her 
auxiliary,  and  a  look  of  life  and 
reality,  are  stamped  on  all  his 
statues,  busts,  and  groups.  He 
courts  repose ;  he  seems  not 
averse  to  gentle  action,  but  has 
never  yet  sought  in  violent 
motion  for  elements  either  of 
sadness  or  solemnity.  We  call 
this  not  only  the  true,  but  the 
classic  sculpture  of  our  country. 
The  Greeks  charmed  the  whole 
earth  by  working  in  this  spirit. 
But  the  liberties  which  the 
Greeks  took  with  their  Olym- 
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pus  gave  them  advantage  over 
modern  sculptors.  A  Christian 
artist  allows  not  his  fancy  to 
invade  the  sanctities  of  heaven ; 
he  presumes  not  to  embody  its 
shapes ;  he  dares  not  define  the 
presence  of  God.  Our  best 
sculpture  is  therefore  of  a  grosser 
nature,  less  ethereal  in  form,  and 
less  godlike  in  sentiment. 

'The  works  of  Chantrey  are 
all  of  a  domestic  or  historical 
kind.  He  has  kept  the  pre- 
serve of  pure  poetry  for  the  time 
when  his  hand  may  have  unin- 
terrupted leisure,  and  the  cares 
of  providing  for  existence  shall 
no  longer  have  any  right  to 
interfere  with  fancy.  His  statues 
are  numerous,  and  w^e  like  his 
sitting  ones  the  best.  Medita- 
tion and  thought  are  at  their 
freedom  when  the  body  is  at 
rest;  and  though  some  of  our 
poets  have  conceived  and  com- 
posed in  the  act  of  walking,  we 
hold  that  a  man  who  thinks 
seated  will  always  look  more 
like  a  man  in  grave  thought 
than  one  who  stands,  let  him 
think  ever  so  stoutly.  James 
Watt  is  still  living,  so  far  as 
sculpture  can  prolong  life ;  his 
perfect  image,  meditating  on  the 
extraordinary  power  which  man 
wields  so  easily  and  profitably, 
is  preserved  to  the  world.  The 
statue  of  Chief  Baron  Dundas  is 
graceful  and  unaffected;  that  of 


Dr.  Anderson  is  the  literal  and 
perfect  image  of  the  happy  and 
benevolent  old  man  ;  and  that 
of  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson  must  please 
all  who  knew  the  Dean,  or  love 
flowing  draperies  and  the  me- 
mory of  Christ  Church  walks. 
Of  his  erect  figures,  Washington 
is  our  favourite  :  the  hero  of 
American  independence  seems 
the  very  personification  of  one 
wrapt  up  in  thought — a  man  of 
few  words,  of  prompt  deeds, 
with  a  mind  and  fortitude  for 
all  emergencies.  Grattan  is  a 
being  of  another  class — earnest, 
voluble,  in  motion  more  than 
any  other  of  the  artist's  works, 
and  yet  with  something  both  of 
dignity  and  serenity  beyond 
what  the  orator  possessed. 
Horner  is  anxious,  apprehensive, 
and  mildly  grave.  You  look, 
expecting  him  to  speak.  Gene- 
ral Gillespie  is  a  fine,  manly; 
martial  figure. 

'  In  all  these  works  we  admire 
a  subordinate  beauty,  a  decorous 
and  prudent  use  of  modern 
dress.  All  its  characteristic  vul- 
garities are  softened  down  or 
concealed.  There  is  no  aggra- 
vation of  tassels,  no  projection 
of  buttons.  Though  we  are 
conscious  that  there  is  no  art 
used  in  hiding  these  deformi- 
ties, the  skill  of  the  sculptor 
has  contrived  to  conceal  it  in 
nature.' 


CHAPTER   XI. 


GREAT  TRIUMPHS  OF  GREAT  MUSICIANS. 


'  Music,  which  gentler  on  the  spirit  lies 
Than  tired  eyelids  upon  tired  e3'es.' — Tennyson. 
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'  Music,'  says  Luther,  '  is  one  of 
the  fairest  and  most  glorious 
gifts  of  God,  to  whicli  Satan  is 
a  bitter  enemy ;  for  it  removes 
from  the  heart  the  weight  of 
sorrows  and  the  fascination  of 
evil  thoughts.  Music  is  a  kind 
and  gentle  sort  of  disciphne  ;  it 
refines  the  passions  and  im- 
proves the  understanding.  Even 
the  dissonance  of  unslcilful  fid- 
dlers serves  to  set  off  the  charms 
of  true  melody,  as  white  is  made 
more  conspicuous  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  black.  Those  who  love 
music  are  gentle  and  honest  in 
their  tempers.  I  always  loved 
music,'  adds  Luther, '  and  would 
not  for  a  great  matter  be  with- 
out the  little  skill  which  I  possess 
in  the  art.' 

As  a  nation,  we  are  far  behind 


some  of  our  neighbours  in  regard 
to  this  divine  art.  The  list  of 
our  native  musicians,  it  is  true, 
is  extensive  enough,  but  the 
talent  it  contains  is  not  pro- 
found ;  it  is  only  a  few  degrees 
above  respectable.  We  are  im- 
proving, however,  and  he  would 
be  a  rash  prophet  who  would 
predict  that  we  will  not  some  of 
these  days  produce  a  Handel,  a 
Mozart,  or  a  Mendelssohn  of 
our  own. 


THOMAS  TALLIS. 

Thomas  TaUis,  the  master  of 
Bird,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
musicians,  not  only  of  this 
country  but  of  Europe,  during 
the  sixteenth  century,  in  which 
somany  able  contrapuntists  were 
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produced,  was  bom  early  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  viii.  It  has 
been  frequently  asserted  that  he 
was  organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
during  the  reign  of  that  monarch, 
and  also  in  that  of  Edward  vi., 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth ;  yet  it 
would  be  difficult  to  prove  that 
in  the  first  three  of  these  reigns 
laymen  were  ever  appointed  to 
any  such  office.  In  the  reigns  of 
Henry  and  his  daughter  Mary, 
when  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion prevailed,  the  organ  in 
convents  was  usually  played  by 
monks,  and  in  cathedrals  and 
collegiate  churches  and  chapels 
by  the  canons  and  others  of  the 
priesthood.  The  first  lay  organists 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  upon  record, 
were  Dr.  Tye,  Blithman,  the 
master  of  Dr.  Bull,  Tallis,  and 
Bird — all  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  EHzabeth. 

Though  the  melody  of  the 
cathedral  service  was  first  ad- 
justed to  English  words  by 
Marbeck,  yet  Tallis  first  en- 
riched it  with  harmony. 

But  the  most  curious  and  ex- 
traordinary of  all  his  labours  was 
his  song  of  forty  parts,  which  is 
still  subsisting.  This  wonderful 
effort  of  harmonical  abilities  is 
not  divided  into  choirs  of  four 
parts — soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and 
bass  in  each — like  the  composi- 
tions a  moUicori  of  Benevoli  and 
others,  but  consisted  of  eight 
trebles  placed  under  each  other, 
eight  mezzo-soprano  or  mean 
parts,  eight  counter-tenors,  eight 
tenors,  and  eight  basses,  with  one 
line  for  the  organ.  All  these 
several parts,as  maybe  imagined, 


are  not  in  simple  counterpoint, 
or  filled  up  in  mere  harmony 
without  meaning  or  design,  but 
have  each  a  share  in  the  short 
subjects  of  fugue  and  imitation, 
which  are  introduced  upon  every 
change  of  words. 

Tallis  died  in  the  year  1585, 
and  was  buried  in  the  old  parish 
church  of  Greenwich,  in  Kent. 
The  following  epitaph,  which 
Dr.  Boyce  has  printed  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  collection  of 
cathedral  music,  Strype,  in  his 
continuation  of  Stowe's  Survey, 
printed  in  1720,  says  he  found 
engraved  in  Gothic  letters  on  a 
brass  plate  in  the  chancel : — 

'  Enterred  here  doth  ly  a  worthy  \v)'ght, 

Who  for  long  time  in  musick  bore 

the  bell ; 

His  name  to  show  was  Thomas  Tallis 

hyght, 

In  honest,  vertuous  lyff  he  dyd  excell. 

'  He  served  long  tyme  in  chappel  with 
grete  prayse 
Fower  sovereygnes  reignes  (a  thing 
not  often  seene), — 
I  mean  king  Henry  and  prince  Ed- 
ward's dayes, 
Quene  Marie,   and   Elizabette  our 
quene. 

'  He  maryed  was,  though  children  he 
had  none, 
And   lyv'd   in  love  full  three  and 
thirty  yeres 
With  loyal  spowse,  whose  name  yclept 
was  Jone, 
Who  here  entombed,  him  company 
now  bears. 

'  As  he  dyd  lyve,  so  also  dyd  he  dy. 
In  myld  and  quyet  sort,  O  happy 
man  ! 
To  God  ful  oft  for  mercy  did  he  cry  ; 
Wherefore  he  lyves,  let  Death  do 
what  he  can. ' 


ORLANDO  GIBBONS—DR.  JOHN  BULL. 
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ORLANDO  GIBBONS. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated 
English  musicians  of  his  time 
was  Orlando  Gibbons,  He  was 
a  native  of  Cambridge,  and  was 
born  in  the  year  1583. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he 
was  appointed  organist  to  the 
Chapel  Royal,  and  in  1 6  2  2  (along 
with  Dr.  Heyther)  obtained  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.  Three 
years  after  this,  being  ordered 
to  go  to  Canterbury  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  the  mar- 
riage solemnity  between  King 
Charles  i.  and  Henrietta  of 
France  (for  which  he  had  com- 
posed the  music),  he  was  seized 
with  the  small-pox,  and  died 
there  at  the  age  of  forty-two. 
He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  that  city. 

In  1 61 2  he  published  'Madri- 
gals in  four  parts,  for  voices  and 
viols ' ;  but  the  most  excellent 
of  his  works  are  his  composi- 
tions for  the  Church — namely, 
his  services  and  anthems,  of 
which  there  are  many  extant 
in  the  cathedral  books.  His 
anthem  of  'Hosannah'  is  one 
of  the  most  perfect  models  of 
composition  in  the  church  style 
now  to  be  found.  He  com- 
posed the  tunes  to  the  '  Hymns 
and  Songs  of  the  Church,  trans- 
lated by  George  Withers ' ;  and 
some  of  his  lessons  for  the 
virginal  are  preserved  in  the  col- 
lection entitled  'Parthenia.' 

The  compositions  of  Orlando 
Gibbons  are  for  the  most  part 
truly  excellent,  and  the  study 


of  them  cannot  be  too  strongly 
recommended.  The  character- 
istics of  his  music  are  fine  har- 
mony, unaffected  simplicity,  and 
an  almost  unexampled  grandeur. 
In  choice  of  subjects,  for  skill 
in  the  management  of  them, 
and  for  flow  of  melody  in  all 
the  parts,  this  great  master  was 
inferior  to  none  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  infinitely  superior 
to  most  of  them. 


DR.  JOHN  BULL. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable, 
that  to  a  composer  with  our 
national  patronymic  we  should 
be  indebted  for  our  national 
anthem  of 'God  Save  the  King.' 

Few  subjects  connected  with 
literature  or  the  fine  arts  have 
been  more  amply  discussed  than 
the  authorship  of  this  anthem, 
and  it  has  been  attributed  to 
various  composers,  from  the 
reign  of  James  the  First  to  that 
of  George  the  Second.  It 
seems,  however,  exceedingly  pro- 
bable that  this  national  anthem 
was  set  to  music  by  Dr.  John 
Bull,  at  the  particular  request  of 
the  Merchant  Tailors'  Company, 
and  that  it  was  first  sung  in  their 
hall  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  who  were  in  at- 
tendance, at  a  sumptuous  enter- 
tainment given  by  that  company 
to  King  James  the  First,  on 
Thursday,  July  16,  1607.  The 
object  of  the  dinner  was  to  con- 
gratulate his  Majesty  on  his 
escape  from  the  gunpowder  plot, 
and  for  this  occasion  the  anthem 
was  composed. 
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It  further  appears  that  '  Non 
nobis,  Domine,'  was  first  sung 
on  the  same  occasion  by  the 
children  standing  at  the  King's 
table. 

Dr.  Bull  was  the  first  Gresham 
Professor  of  Music,  and  was 
appointed  to  that  office  upon 
the  sjDccial  recommendation  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  ;  but  though  a 
skilful  musician,  he  was  not  able 
to  read  his  lectures  in  Latin,  and 
therefore,  by  a  special  provision 
in  the  ordinances  respecting  the 
Gresham  Professors,  made  in 
1599,  it  is  declared  'that  be- 
cause Dr.  Bull  is  recommended 
to  the  place  of  Music  Professor 
.by  the  Queen's  most  excellent 
Majesty,  being  not  able  to  speak 
Latin,  his  lectures  are  permitted 
to  be  altogether  English  so  long 
as  he  shall  continue  Music  Pro- 
fessor there.' 

After  the  decease  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Bull  was  appointed 
chamber  musician  to  James  the 
First;  and  when  his  Majesty  and 
Prince  Henry  dined  at  Mer- 
chant Tailors'  Hall  in  1607,  on 
the  occasion  above  referred  to, 
the  royal  guests  were  entertained 
with  music,  both  vocal  and  in- 
strumental, as  well  as  with  seve- 
ral orations.  And  while  his 
Majesty  was  at  table,  according 
to  Stowe,  '  Dr.  Bull,  who  was 
free  of  that  company,  being  in 
a  citizen's  gowne,  cappe,  and 
hood,  played  most  excellent 
melody  upon  a  small  payre  of 
organs,  placed  there  for  that 
purpose  only.' 

In  16 1 3  Dr.  Bull  finally 
quitted   England,   and   entered 


into  the  service  of  the  Archduke 
in  the  Netherlands.  He  seems 
afterwards  to  have  settled  at 
Lubeck,  from  which  place  many 
of  his  compositions  in  the  list 
published  by  Dr.  Ward  are 
dated,  one  of  them  as  late  as 
1622,  the  supposed  year  of  his 
decease. 

Dr.  Bull  has  been  censured 
for  quitting  his  establishment 
in  England;  but. it  is  probable 
that  the  increase  of  health  and 
wealth  was  the  cause  and  con- 
sequence. Indeed,  he  seems 
to  have  been  praised  at  home 
more  than  rewarded;  and  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  one  age 
to  let  an  artist  starve,  to  whom 
the  next  would  wiUingly  erect 
statues. 

The  national  anthem  does 
not  seem  to  have  come  into 
notoriety  till  the  first  successes 
of  Prince  Edward  Stuart,  in  the 
autumn  of  1745,  called  forth  a 
burst  of  loyalty,  that  is,  anti- 
Popish  feeling,  in  the  populace 
of  London.  To  gratify  this 
sentiment,  the  song  was  brought 
upon  the  stage  in  both  Covent 
Garden  and  Drury  Lane 
Theatres. 

The  Daily  Advertiser  of  Mon- 
day, September  30,  1745,  con- 
tains this  statement:  'On  Satur- 
day night  last,  the  audience  at 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane, 
was  agreeably  surprised  by  the 
gentlemen  belonging  to  that 
house  performing  the  anthem 
of  "God  save  our  noble  King." 
The  universal  applause  it  met 
with  —  being  encored  with  re- 
peated huzzas  —  sufficiently  de- 
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noted  with  how  just  abhorrence 
they  held  the  arbitrary  schemes 
of  our  insidious  enemies,  and 
detest  the  despotic  attempts  of 
Papal  power.' 


HENRY  LAWES. 

Henry  Lawes  is  celebrated 
for  having  introduced  the  Italian 
style  of  music  into  this  country. 
He  was  a  native  of  Salisbury, 
and  was  born  in  the  year  1600. 
In  the  month  of  January  1625 
he  was  made  pisteller,  and  in 
November  following  a  gentle- 
man of  the  Chapel  Royal.  After 
this  he  was  appointed  clerk  of 
the  check,  and  a  gentleman  of 
the  private  music  to  Charles  i. 

With  reference  to  his  claim 
to  having  introduced  the  Italian 
style  of  music  into  England,  it 
has  been  remarked  that  it  rests 
on  no  better  foundation  than 
his  having  been  educated  under 
Coperario,  and  having  com- 
posed a  song  on  the  story  of 
Theseus  and  Ariadne,  in  which 
there  are  some  passages  that  a 
superficial  peruser  might  mis- 
take for  recitative.  This  song 
is  published  among  his  'Ayres 
and  Dialogues  for  one,  two,  and 
three  voices/  printed  in  London 
in  1653. 

In  the  jDreface  to  this  collec- 
tion the  author  mentions  his 
having  formerly  composed  some 
airs  to  Italian  and  Spanish 
words.  He  speaks  of  the 
Itahans  as  being  great  masters 
of  music,  but  at  the  same  time 
says  that  his  own  nation  had  pro- 
duced as  many  able  musicians 


as  any  in  F.urope.  He  censures 
the  partiality  of  the  age  for 
songs  sung  in  a  language  which 
the  hearers  do  not  understand; 
and,  in  ridicule  of  it,  speaks  of 
a  song  of  his  own  composition, 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
which  was  nothing  more  than 
an  index  of  the  initial  words  of 
some  old  Italian  song  or  madri- 
gal. He  says  that  this  index, 
which  he  had  set  to  a  varied  air, 
and,  when  read  together,  was  a 
strange  medley  of  nonsense, 
passed  with  a  great  part  of  the 
world  as  an  Italian  song. 

The  first  composition  in  the 
above  collection  is  '  The  Com- 
plaint of  Ariadne '  (before  men- 
tioned), the  music  to  which  is 
neither  recitative  nor  air,  but  in 
such  a  medium  between  the  two 
that  a  name  is  wanting  for  it. 
The  circumstance  which  con- 
tributed to  recommend  it  to 
notice  cannot  now  be  dis- 
covered, but  the  applauses  that 
attended  the  singing  of  it  almost 
exceed  belief. 

Lawes  also  composed  tunes 
to  Mr.  Sandys'  paraphrase  on 
the  Psalms,  published  in  1638, 
and  afterwards  in  1676.  Mil- 
ton's Gonitis  was  originally  set 
to  music  by  Lawes,  and  was 
first  represented  on  Michaelmas 
night,  1634,  at  Ludlow  Castle, 
in  Shropshire,  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  family  of  the  Earl 
of  Bridgewater,  and  others  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Lawes  him- 
self played  in  it  the  character  of 
the  attendant  spirit,  who,  about 
the  middle  of  the  drama,  ap- 
pears to  the  brothers  habited  like 
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a  shepherd.  The  music  never 
appeared  in  print. 

The  songs  of  Lawes,  to  a  very- 
great  number,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  collection  entitled  'Select 
Musical  Ayres  and  Dialogues,' 
by  Dr.  Wilson,  Dr.  Charles  Col- 
man,  Henry  Lawes,  and  WiUiam 
Webb,  pubHshed  in  1652  ; 
'Ayres  and  Dialogues,'  pub- 
lished by  himself  in  the  year 
following;  'The  Treasury  of 
Music,'  1669,  and  several  others 
printed  about  that  time. 

In  these  are  contained  the 
songs  of  Waller,  all  or  nearly  all 
of  which  were  set  to  music  by 
Lawes  ;  and  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  obligation,  that  poet 
has  celebrated  his  skill  in  the 
following  lines : — 

'Let  those  who  only  warble  long, 
And  gargle  in  their  throats  a  song, 
Content  themselves  with  ut,  re,  mi ; 
Let  words  of  sense  be  set  by  thee.' 

Lawes  continued  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  King  no  longer  than 
the  breaking  out  of  the  rebel- 
lion. From  that  time  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  teaching  ladies 
to  sing.  He,  however,  retained 
his  place  in  the  Chapel  Royal, 
and  composed  the  coronation 
anthem  for  King  Charles  11. 
He  died  in  1662,  and  was  in- 
terred in  Westminster  Abbey. 

JOHN  BLOW. 

Charles  11.,  who  was  very  fond 
of  music,  perceiving  genius  in 
many  of  the  children  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  encouraged  them 
to  try  to  compose  pieces  by 
themselves.     Many  of  the  child- 


ren composed  anthems  and  ser- 
vices which  would  do  honour  to 
mature  age,  particularly  John 
Blow,  afterwards  Doctor  in 
Music,  who  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  King  by  his  talents,  and 
was  asked  by  him  if  he  could 
imitate  a  little  duet  of  Carissimi 
to  the  words  '  Dite  o  Cieli.' 
Blow  modestly  answered  he 
would  try,  and  composed  in  the 
same  measure  and  the  same 
key  that  fine  song,  'Go,  per- 
jured man ; '  and  afterwards  he 
composed  another,  little  inferior, 
to  the  words,  '  Go,  perjured 
maid.' 

In  1673  Blow  was  sworn  one 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel, 
and  in  the  following  year  he 
was  appointed  master  of  the 
children.  In  1685  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  private  musi- 
cians to  King  James  11.,  and  in 
1687  he  was  likewise  appointed 
almoner  and  master  of  the  cho- 
risters in  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  St.  Paul. 

Blow  had  his  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Music  conferred  on  him 
by  the  special  grace  of  Arch- 
bishop Bancroft,  without  per- 
forming an  exercise  for  it  in 
either  of  the  Universities.  On 
the  decease  of  Purcell,  in  1695, 
he  was  elected  organist  of  St. 
Margaret's,  Westminster,  and 
in  1699  was  appointed  com- 
poser to  the  chapel  of  their 
Majesties  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary,  at  a  salary  of  £,\o 
a  year,  which  afterwards  was 
augmented  to  ;^73. 

Dr.  Blow  died  in  1708,  at 
sixty  years  of  age ,   and  though 
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he  did  not  arrive  at  great  age, 
yet,  by  beginning  his  course  and 
mounting  to  the  summit  of  his 
profession  so  early,  he  enjoyed 
a  prosperous  and  eventful  life. 
His  compositions  for  the  Church, 
and  his  scholars  who  arrived  at 
eminence,  have  rendered  his 
name  venerable  among  the  musi- 
cians of  his  country. 

DR.  ALDRICH. 

Dr.  Aldrich  was  not  less  emi- 
nent as  a  musician  than  as  a 
divine.  By  the  happy  talent 
which  he  possessed  of  natural- 
izing the  compositions  of  the 
old  Italian  masters,  and  accom- 
modating them  to  an  English 
ear,  he  increased  the  stores  of 
our  own  Church  with  many  of 
the  notes  of  Palestrina,  Caris- 
simi,  Victoria,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished composers,  and  many 
of  his  anthems  and  other  ser- 
vices of  the  Church  are  still  fre- 
quently sung  in  our  cathedrals. 

Though  the  Doctor  chiefly 
applied  himself  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sacred  music,  yet,  being 
a  man  of  humour,  he  could  di- 
vert himself  by  producing  pieces 
of  a  lighter  kind.  There  are 
two  catches  of  his — the  one, 
'Hark,  the  bonny  Christ  Church 
bells;'  the  other,  entitled  'A 
smoking  catch,'  to  be  sung  by 
four  men  smoking  their  pipes, 
which  is  as  difficult  to  sing  as  it 
is  amusing. 

The  admirable  choral  disci- 
pline Dr.  Aldrich  preserved  in 
his  college  at  Oxford  for  up- 
wards of  twenty  years,  was  long 


remembered.  Indeed,  without 
neglecting  more  important  con- 
cerns, he  seems  to  have  inte- 
rested himself  in  the  cultivation 
and  prosperity  of  the  musical 
art  with  as  much  zeal  and  dili- 
gence as  if  his  studies  and  pur- 
suits had  been  devoted  to  that 
alone. 


HENRY  PURCELL. 

Henry  Purcell  was  born  in 
1658.  His  father  Henry  and 
his  uncle  Thomas  Purcell  were 
both  musicians,  and  gentlemen 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  at  the  time 
of  the  Restoration.  At  this 
time  of  day  it  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained from  whom  Henry  re- 
ceived his  first  instructions  in 
music.  As  his  father  died  in 
1664,  when  he  was  only  six 
years  old,  it  is  probable  that  he 
was  qualified  for  a  chorister  by 
Captain  Cook,  who  was  master 
of  the  children  from  the  Resto- 
ration till  his  death,  in  1672. 
Purcell  was  appointed  organist 
of  Westminster  Abbey  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  so  he  must 
have  learned  the  elements  of 
his  art  at  a  very  early  period  of 
life.  He  certainly  was  taught 
to  sing  at  the  King's  Chapel, 
and  received  lessons  from  Pel- 
ham  Humphrey,  Cook's  suc- 
cessor, till  his  voice  broke — an 
accident  which  usually  happens 
to  youth  at  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  of  age. 

After  this  perhaps  he  had  a 
few  lessons  on  composition  from 
Dr.  Blow,  which  were  sufficient 
to  cancel  all  the  instruction  he 
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had  received  from  other  masters, 
and  to  occasion  the  boast  in- 
scribed on  Dr.  Blow's  tombstone, 
that  he  had  been  'Master  to  the 
famous  Henry  Purcell.' 

Purcell  is  said  to  have  profited 
so  much  from  his  first  lessons 
and  early  application,  as  to  have 
composed,  while  a  singing  boy 
in  the  chapel,  many  of  his  an- 
thems, which  have  been  con- 
stantly sung  in  our  cathedrals 
ever  since. 

Eighteen  was  a  very  early  age 
for  the  appointment  of  organist 
at  Westminster  Abbey,  one  of 
the  first  cathedrals  in  the  country 
for  choral  compositions  and  per- 
formances. It  was  not  likely  he 
would  stop  here :  the  world  is 
more  partial  to  promising  youth 
than  to  accomplished  age.  In 
his  twenty-fourth  year,  in  1682, 
he  was  promoted  to  one  of 
the  three  places  of  organist 
of  the  Chapel  Royal,  on  the 
death  of  Edward  Low,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Dr.  Gibbons  in  the 
same  station. 

After  this  he  produced  so 
many  admirable  compositions 
for  the  church  and  chapel  of 
which  he  was  organist,  and 
where  he  was  certain  of  having 
them  better  performed  than  else- 
where, that  his  fame  soon  ex- 
tended to  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  From  this  time 
his  anthems  were  procured  with 
eagerness,  and  heard  with  pious 
rapture  wherever  they  could  be 
performed.  Nor  was  he  long 
suffered  to  devote  his  talents 
exclusively  to  the  service  of  the 
Church.     He  was  very  early  in 


life  solicited  to  compose  for  the 
stage  and  the  chamber;  in  both 
which  undertakings  he  was  so 
decidedly  superior  to  all  his  pre- 
decessors, that  his  compositions 
seemed  to  speak  a  new  and 
more  intelligible  language.  His 
songs  contain  whatever  the  ear 
could  then  wish  or  heart  feel. 
In  fact,  no  other  vocal  music 
was  listened  to  with  pleasure 
for  nearly  thirty  years  after 
Purcell's  death,  when  they  gave 
way  only  to  the  favourite  opera 
songs  of  Handel. 

The  unhmited  power  of  Pur- 
cell's genius  embraced  every 
species  of  composition  that  was 
then  known  with  equal  felicity. 
In  writing  for  the  Church, 
whether  he  adhered  to  the  ela- 
borate and  learned  style  of  his 
great  predecessors  Tallis,  Bird, 
and  Gibbons,  in  which  no  in- 
strument is  employed  but  the 
organ,  and  the  several  parts 
moving  in  fugue,  imitation,  or 
plain  counterpoint,  or,  on  the 
contrary,  giving  way  to  feeling 
and  imagination,  adopted  the 
new  and  more  expressive  style, 
of  which  he  was  himself  one  of 
the  principal  inventors,  accom- 
panying the  voice  parts  with 
instruments  to  enrich  the  har- 
mony and  enforce  the  melody 
and  meaning  of  the  words,  he 
manifested  equal  abilities  and 
resources.  In  compositions  for 
the  theatre,  though  the  colour- 
ing and  effects  of  an  orchestra 
were  then  but  little  known,  yet, 
as  he  employed  them  more  than 
his  predecessors,  and  gave  to  the 
voice  a  melody  more  interesting 
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and  impassioned  than  during 
that  century  had  been  heard  in 
this  country,  or  even,  perhaps, 
in  Italy,  he  soon  became  the 
dehght  and  darUng  of  the  nation. 
And  in  the  several  species  of 
chamber  music  vi^hich  he  at- 
tempted, whether  sonatas  for 
instruments,  or  odes,  cantatas, 
songs,  ballads,  and  catches  for 
the  voice,  he  so  far  surpassed 
whatever  our  country  had  pro- 
duced or  imported  before,  that 
all  other  musical  compositions 
seemed  to  have  been  instantly 
consigned  to  contempt  and 
oblivion. 

Had  Purcell's  short  life  been 
protracted,  we  might,  perhaps, 
have  had  a  school  of  secular 
music  of  our  own,  which  we 
cannot  to  this  day  boast  of.  In 
many  instances  he  has  surpassed 
even  Handel  in  the  expression 
of  EngHsh  words  and  national 
feeling,  and  we  may  fairly  sum 
up  his  merits  as  a  musician  in  a 
single  sentence.  His  beauties 
in  composition  were  entirely  his 
own,  while  his  occasional  bar- 
barisms may  be  considered  as 
unavoidable  compliances  with 
the  false  taste  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  The  following 
epitaph,  written  by  Dryden,  is 
placed  on  the  tomb  of  Purcell : 

Here  lies 

Henry  Purcell,  Esquire, 

Who  left  this  life, 

And  is  gone  to  that  blessed  place 

Where  only  his  harmony 

Can  be  exceeded. 

Obiit  2imo  die  Novembris, 

Anno  retatis  sua  37mo. 

Anno  Domini  1695. 


CAROLAN. 

The  celebrated  Irish  bard 
Carolan  lived  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  blind  from  his 
infancy.  He  seems,  from  the 
description  we  have  of  him,  to 
have  been  a  genuine  represen- 
tative of  the  ancient  bards. 
Though  blind  and  untaught,  yet 
his  attainments  in  music  were 
of  the  highest  order.  At  what 
period  of  his  life  Carolan  com- 
menced as  itinerant  musician 
is  not  known  ;  nor  is  it  ascer- 
tained whether,  like  many  others, 
he  lieiit  abord  d^aiiire  Apollon 
que  le  besom,  or  whether  his  fond- 
ness for  music  induced  him  to 
betake  himself  to  that  profes- 
sion. Dr.  Campbell,  indeed, 
seems  to  attribute  his  choice  of 
it  to  an  early  disappointment  in 
love.  But  wherever  he  went, 
the  gates  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  were  thrown  open  to  him, 
and  a  disringuished  place  was 
assigned  him  at  table.  Carolan 
thought  the  tribute  of  a  song 
due  to  every  house  where  he 
was  entertained ;  and  he  sel- 
dom failed  to  pay  it,  choosing 
for  his  subject  either  the  head 
of  the  family,  or  the  loveliest  of 
its  branches.  Indeed,  on  every 
occasion  the  emotions  of  his 
heart,  whether  of  joy  or  grief, 
were  expressed  in  his  harp. 
Many  a  favourite  fair  has  been 
the  theme  of  a  beautiful  planxty; 
and  as  soon  as  the  first  excess 
of  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  wife 
had  subsided,  he  composed  a 
monody  on  her  death,  teeming 
u 
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with  harmony  and  poetic  beau- 
ties. 

The  fame  of  Carolan  soon  ex- 
tended over  Ireland,  and,  among 
others,  reached  the  ears  of  an 
eminent  ItaHan  music-master  in 
DubUn,  who,  putting  his  abihties 
to  a  severe  test,  became  con- 
vinced hoAV  well  his  reputation 
was  merited.  The  Italian 
singled  out  an  excellent  piece 
of  music,  but  in  several  places 
either  altered  or  mutilated  the 
piece,  although  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  that  no  one  but  a  real 
judge  could  make  the  discovery. 
It  was  then  played  to  Carolan, 
who  bestowed  the  deepest  at- 
tention on  the  performance, 
although  he  was  not  aware  of 
its  being  intended  as  a  trial  of 
his  skill,  or  that  the  critical 
moment  was  then  at  hand  which 
was  to  determine  his  reputation. 
When  it  was  iinished,  and  Caro- 
lan was  asked  his  opinion,  he 
declared  that  it  was  an  admir- 
able piece  of  music ;  but,  said 
he,  very  humorously,  in  his 
own  language,  '  Ta  se  air  chois 
air  bacaighe,'  that  is,  '  Here  and 
there  it  limps  and  stumbles.' 
He  was  then  requested  to  rectify 
the  errors  ;  and  this  he  did  im- 
mediately, to  the  astonishment 
of  the  Italian,  who  pronounced 
Carolan  to  be  a  true  musical 
genius. 

Carolan  had,  from  an  error  in 
his  education,  at  an  early  period 
of  life  contracted  a  fondness  for 
spirituous  liquors,  which  he  re- 
tained even  to  the  last  stage  of 
it.  But  inordinate  gratifications 
bear    their    own    punishment ; 


and  Carolan  was  not  exempt 
from  this  general  imposition. 
His  physicians  assured  him  that, 
unless  he  corrected  this  vicious 
habit,  he  would  soon  put  an 
end  to  his  mortal  career.  He 
obeyed  with  reluctance,  and 
seriously  resolved  upon  never 
tasting  that  -forbidden  though 
to  him  dehcious  cup.  The  town 
of  Boyle,  in  the  county  of  Ros- 
common, was  at  that  time  his 
principal  place  of  residence. 
There,  while  under  so  severe 
regimen,  he  walked,  or  rather 
wandered  about  in  a  reverie;  his 
usual  gaiety  forsook  him ;  no 
sallies  of  a  lively  imagination 
escaped  him  ;  every  moment 
was  marked  by  a  dejection  of 
spirit  approaching  to  the  deepest 
melancholy ;  and  his  harp,  his 
favourite  harp,  lay  in  some  ob- 
scure corner  of  his  habitation, 
neglected  and  unstrung.  Pass- 
ing one  day  by  a  grocer's  shop 
in  the  tOAvn,  our  Irish  Orpheus, 
after  a  six  weeks'  quarantine, 
was  tempted  to  step  in,  unde- 
termined whether  he  should 
abide  by  his  late  resolution,  or 
whether  he  should  yield  to  the 
impulse  which  he  felt  at  the 
moment.  '  Well,  my  dear  friend,' 
cried  he  to  the  young  man  who 
stood  behind  the  counter,  'you 
see  I  am  a  man  of  constancy. 
For  six  long  weeks  have  I  re- 
frained from  whisky  :  was  there 
ever  so  great  an  instance  of  self* 
denial  ?  But  a  thought  strikes 
me,  and  surely  you  will  not 
be  cruel  enough  to  refuse  one 
gratification  which  I  shall  ear- 
nestly  solicit.     Bring   hither   a 
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measure  of  ray  favourite  liquor, 
which  I  shall  smell,  but  in- 
deed shall  not  taste.'  The  lad 
indulged  him  on  that  condition ; 
and  no  sooner  did  the  fumes 
ascend  to  his  brain,  than  every 
latent  spark  within  him  was 
rekindled.  His  countenance 
glowed  with  an  unusual  bright- 
ness, and  the  soliloquy  which 
he  repeated  over  the  cup  was 
the  effusion  of  a  heart  newly 
animated,  and  the  ramblings  of 
a  genius  which  a  Sterne  would 
have  pursued  with  raptures  of 
delight.  At  length,  to  the  great 
peril  of  his  health,  and  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  his  medical 
friends,  he  once  more  quaffed 
the  forbidden  draught,  and  re- 
newed the  brimmer  until  his 
spirits  were  sufficiently  exhila- 
rated, and  until  his  mind  had 
fully  resumed  its  former  tone. 
He  immediately  set  about  com- 
posing his  much-admired  song, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of 
'  Carolan's  (and  sometimes  Staf- 
ford's) Receipt.'  For  sprightli- 
ness  of  sentiment  and  harmony 
of  numbers,  it  stands  unrivalled 
in  the  list  of  our  best  modern 
convivial  songs.  He  com- 
menced the  words,  and  began 
to  modulate  the  air  in  the  even- 
ing at  Boyle,  and  before  the 
following  morning  he  sang  and 
played  this  noble  offspring  of 
his  imagination  in  Mr.  Stafford's 
parlour  at  Elfin. 

Carolan's  inordinate  fondness 
for  Irish  wine,  as  Peter  the 
Great  used  to  call  whisk)^,  will 
certainly  not  admit  of  excuse  : 
it  was  a  vice  of  habit,  and  there- 


fore might  have  been  corrected. 
But  he  seldom  drank  to  excess; 
and  he  seemed  to  think,  nay, 
was  convinced  from  experience, 
that  the  spirit  of  whisky  was 
grateful  to  his  muse,  and  for 
that  reason  he  generally  offered 
it  when  he  wished  to  invoke 
her.  '  They  tell  me,'  says  Dr. 
CampbeU,  'that  in  his  latter 
days  he  never  composed  with- 
out the  inspiration  of  whisky, 
of  which,  at  that  critical  time, 
he  always  took  care  to  have  a 
bottle  beside  him.' 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  Carolan,  in  his  gayest 
mood,  and  even  when  his  genius 
was  most  elevated  by  '  the  flow- 
ing bowl,'  never  could  compose 
a  pjanxty  for  a  Miss  Brett,  in  the 
county  of  Sligo,  whose  father's 
house  he  frequented,  and  where 
he  always  met  with  a  reception 
due  to  his  exquisite  taste  and 
mental  endowments.  One  day, 
after  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  compose  something  in  a 
sprightly  strain  for  this  lady, 
he  threw  aside  his  harp  with  a 
mixture  of  rage  and  grief,  and 
addressing  himself  in  Irish,  of 
which  he  was  a  pleasing  and 
elegant  speaker,  '  Madam,'  said 
he,  '  I  have  often,  from  my  great 
respect  to  your  family,  attempted 
a  planxty,  in  order  to  celebrate 
your  daughter's  perfections,  but 
to  no  purpose.  Some  evil 
genius  hovers  over  me.  There 
is  not  a  string  in  my  harp  that 
does  not  vibrate  a  melancholy 
soimd  Avhen  I  set  about  this 
task.  I  fear  she  is  not  doomed 
to  remain  long  among  us  \  nay/ 
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said  he  emphatically,  'she  will 
not  survive  twelve  months.' 
The  event  verified  the  '  predic- 
tion,' and  the  young  lady  died 
within  the  period  limited  by  the 
unconsciously  prophetic  bard. 

WILLIAM  CROFT. 

William  Croft  was  born  in 
1677  at  Nether  Eatington,  in 
Warwickshire,  and  received  his 
musical  education  in  the  Chapel 
Royal  under  Dr.  Blow.  His 
first  preferment,  after  quitting 
the  chapel,  on  the  loss  of  his 
treble  voice,  was  to  the  situation 
of  organist  of  St.  Ann's,  West- 
minster, where  an  organ  had 
been  newly  erected. 

In  1700  he  was  admitted  a 
gentleman  extraordinary  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  and  in  1707,  on 
the  decease  of  Jeremiah  Clarke, 
was  appointed  joint  organist 
with  his  master.  Dr.  Blow. 
When  Dr.  Blow  died,  in  the 
following  year,  he  not  only 
obtained  the  whole  place  of 
organist,  but  was  appointed 
master  of  the  children  and 
composer  of  the  Chapel  Royal, 
as  well  as  to  the  place  of  or- 
ganist of  Westminster  Abbey. 

All  these  appointments  at  so 
early  a  period  of  life,  being  then 
but  thirty-one  years  of  age,  oc- 
casioned no  diminution  of  dili- 
gence in  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  or  of  zeal  in  the  study  and 
cultivation  of  his  art;  and  in- 
deed he  seems  to  have  gone 
through  life  in  one  even  tenor 
of  professional  activity  and  pro- 
priety of  conduct.     We  hear  of 


no  illiberal  traits  of  envy,  male- 
volence, or  insolence.  He  neither 
headed  nor  abetted  fiddhng  fac- 
tions, but  insensibly  preserved 
the  dignity  of  his  station,  with- 
out oppressing  or  mortifying  his 
inferiors  by  reminding  them  of 
it.  The  universal  respect  he  ob- 
tained from  his  talents,  and  emi- 
nence in  the  profession,  seems 
to  have  been  blended  with  per- 
sonal affection. 

In  the  year  17 11  he  resigned 
his  place  of  organist  of  St.  Ann's 
Church  in  favour  of  John  Isham ; 
and  in  the  following  year  pub- 
lished anon)fmously,  under  the 
title  of  Divine  Harmony,  a  simi- 
lar book  to  that  of  Clifford, 
containing  the  words  only  of 
select  anthems  used  in  the 
Chapel  Royal,  Westminster 
Abbey,  St.  Paul's,  etc.,  with  a 
preface  giving  a  short  account 
of  our  church  music,  and  an 
encomium  on  Tallis  and  Bird. 

In  1 7 15  he  was  honoured 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Music  in  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. His  exercise  for  this  de- 
gree, which  was  performed  in 
the  theatre  on  the  13th  of  July 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel 
and  other  assistants  from  Lon- 
don, consisted  of  two  odes,  one 
in  English  and  one  in  Latin, 
written  by  Dr.  Joseph  Trapp. 

During  the  successful  war  of 
Queen  Anne,  the  frequent  vic- 
tories obtained  by  the  Duke  of 
]\'Iarlborough  occasioned  Dr. 
Croft,  as  composer  to  Her 
Majesty,  to  be  called  upon  to 
furnish  hymns  or  anthems  of 
thanksgiving.     Several  of  these, 
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and  other  occasional  composi- 
tions for  the  Church,  were 
printed,  and  are  still  performed 
in  our  cathedrals. 

Dr.  Croft's  music  never  reaches 
the  sublime,  though  he  is  some- 
times grand,  and  often  pathetic. 
His  allegros  are  always  more 
feeble  than  his  slow  movements. 
This  pleasing  composer  and 
amiable  man^died  in  1727,  in 
the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  of  an 
illness  occasioned  by  his  attend- 
ance on  his  duty  at  the  corona- 
tion of  George  11. 

DR.  ARNE. 

The  eminent  composer  Dr. 
Arne  was  at  an  early  period  of 
life  put  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  a  profession  equally  incon- 
sistent with  his  genius  and  his 
inclination.  Having  privately 
procured  an  old  violin,  he  used 
to  steal  to  his  garret,  in  order 
to  learn  to  playuponthat  instru- 
ment; and  such  was  his  assiduity, 
that,  without  the  aid  of  any 
tutor,  he  soon  acquired  such 
facility  of  execution  as  to  play 
in  a  band  with  judgment  and 
precision.  His  father,  who  had 
never  received  the  least  intima- 
tion of  his  strong  propensity  to 
music,  being  accidentally  invited 
to  a  concert,  was  astonished  to 
find  his  son  flourishing  in  the 
orchestra  as  one  of  the  principal 
performers. 

The  father  of  young  Arne, 
finding  the  bent  of  his  inchna- 
tion,  emancipated  him  from  the 
dry  and  irksome  study  of  the 
law,  and  placed  him  under  the 


tuition  of  Festin,  an  excellent 
performer  on  the  violin,  where 
he  soon  rivalled  the  eminent 
abilities  of  his  master.  His 
talents  soon  brought  him  into  a 
familiar  intimacy  with  Farinelli, 
Senesino,  Geminiani,  and  the 
other  great  Italian  contemporary 
musicians. 

At  the  early  age  of  eighteen, 
Mr.  Arne  produced  the  opera 
of  Rosamond,  but  it  was  not 
very  successful ;  however,  his 
masques  of  Alfred  and  Comus, 
altered  from  Milton,  soon  estab- 
lished his  reputation  as  a  com- 
poser; and  he  afterwards  gave  a 
series  of  operas  to  the  public, 
which  displayed  the  skill  and 
talent  of  a  great  master.  He 
was  honoured  with  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Music  by  the 
University  of  Oxford,  on  which 
occasion  he  composed  an  ad- 
mission ode,  which  has  not  been 
printed. 

During  the  residence  of  Dr. 
Arne  at  Ditton,  near  Hampton 
Court,  he  received  a  visit  from 
Mr.  Garrick,  chiefly  with  a  view 
of  hearing  Miss  Brent,  whose 
taste  the  Doctor  had  cultivated 
with  uncommon  pains,  and  on 
whose  vocal  powers  he  justly 
set  a  high  value.  Garrick  readily 
acquiesced  in  her  superior  merit; 
but,  said  he,  in  his  usual  familiar 
way,  '  Tommy,  you  should  con- 
sider that  music  is  at  best 
but  pickle  to  my  roast  beef 
'It  is  so,  Davy,'  replied  the 
Doctor,  in  a  strain  of  equal 
jocularity;  'your  beef,  then, 
shall  be  well  pickled  before  \ 
have  done/ 
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Miss  Brent  accordingly  made 
her  first  aiDpearance  at  Covent 
Garden  Tlieatre  in  the  Beggar's 
Opera,  which  was  repeated  with 
such  success,  that  Drury  Lane 
house  was  nearly  deserted,  ex- 
cept on  those  nights  that  Garrick 
himself  performed  ;  and  he  was 
compelled  to  introduce  operas,  in 
order  to  rival  the  other  theatre. 

Dr.  Arne  died  in  17 78.  A 
modern  critic  of  high  authority 
thus  speaks  of  him  :  '  He  was 
a  singular  instance  of  that  pre- 
destinate taste  which  is  to  be 
accounted  for  only  by  peculiar 
organization,  the  existence  of 
which,  among  other  less  splen- 
did instances,  has  been  since 
confirmed  by  Crotch,  Himmel, 
and  Mozart.  His  first  stealthy 
acquisitions  in  musical  science, 
made  chiefly  during  the  night, 
contrary  to  the  direction  of 
the  principal  pursuit  of  his  life, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  will  of 
his  father,  are  proofs  of  that  ir- 
resistible propensity  by  which 
genius,  perhaps  universally,  go- 
verns its  possessors.  This  was 
the  pure  and  unbought  love  of 
the  art,  generated  by  the  plea- 
surable perception  of  sweet 
sounds ;  for  although  Handel's 
operas  had  begun  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  public,  Arne 
was  too  young  to  comprehend 
or  to  covet  the  chances  of  pro- 
fitable exertion,  when  he  re- 
sorted to  the  means  by  which 
he  obtained  the  first  rudiments 
of  his  future  professional  skill. 

'  There  are  in  Arne's  composi- 
tions a  natural  ease  and  elegance, 
3,  flow  gf  nielody  which  steals 


upon  the  senses,  and  a  fulness 
and  variety  in  the  harmony 
which  satisfies,  without  surpris- 
ing the  auditor  by  any  nev/, 
affected,  or  extraneous  modula- 
tion. He  has  neither  the  vigour 
of  Purcell,  nor  the  grandeur, 
simplicity,  and  magnificence  of 
Handel;  he  apparently  aimed 
at  pleasing,  and  he  has  fully 
succeeded.' 

DR.  BOYCE. 

About  the  year  1743  Dr. 
Boyce  produced  the  serenetta 
of  Solomon,  which  was  long 
and  justly  admired  as  a  pleas- 
ing and  elegant  composition. 
His  next  work  was  twelve 
sonatas  or  trios  for  two  violins 
and  a  bass,  which  were  longer 
and  more  generally  purchased, 
performed,  and  admired,  than 
any  productions  of  the  kind  in 
this  kingdom,  except  those  of 
Corelh.  They  were  not  only 
in  constant  use  as  chamber 
music  in  private  concerts,  for 
which  they  were  originally  de- 
signed, but  in  our  theatres  as 
act-tunes,  and  at  public  gardens 
as  favourite  pieces  during  many 
years. 

In  1749  he  set  to  music  the 
ode  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Mason  for  the  installation  of 
the  then  Duke  of  Newcastle  as 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  at  which  time  he 
was  honoured  with  the  degree 
of  Doctor  in  Music  by  that  Uni- 
versity. 

Soon  after  this  event,  he  set 
for   Drury  Lane    Theatre    The 
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Chaplet,  a  musical  drama  in 
one  act,  the  dialogue  of  which 
is  carried  on  in  recitative.  It 
had  a  very  favourable  reception 
and  long  run,  and  continued 
many  years  in  use  among  the 
stock  pieces  of  that  theatre. 
Not  long  after  the  first  perform- 
ance of  this  drama,  his  friend 
Mr.  Beard  brought  on  the  same 
stage  the  secular  ode  written  by 
Dryden,  and  originally  set  by 
Dr.  Boyce  for  Hickford's  room, 
or  the  Castle  concert,  where  it 
was  first  performed.  This  piece, 
though  less  successful  than  The 
Chaplet,  by  the  animated  per- 
formance and  friendly  zeal  of 
Mr.  Beard,  was  many  times  ex- 
hibited before  it  was  wholly  laid 
aside. 

These  compositions,  with  oc- 
casional single  songs  for  Vaux- 
hall  and  Ranelagh,  disseminated 
the  fame  of  Dr.  Boyce  through- 
out the  kingdom  as  a  dramatic 
and  miscellaneous  composer ; 
while  his  choral  compositions 
for  the  King's  chapel,  for  the 
feast  of  the  sons  of  the  clergy 
at  St.  Paul's,  for  the  triennial 
meetings  at  the  three  cathedrals 
of  Worcester,  Hereford,  and 
Gloucester,  at  the  performance 
in  all  which  places  he  constantly 
presided  till  the  timeof  his  death, 
estabHshed  his  reputation  as  an 
ecclesiastical  composer  and  able 
master  of  harmony. 

Dr.  Boyce,  with  all  due  rever- 
ence for  the  abiUties  of  Handel, 
was  one  of  the  few  of  our  church 
composers  who  neither  pillaged 
nor  servilely  imitated  him. 
There  is  an  original  and  sterling 


merit  in  his  productions,  founded 
as  much  on  the  study  of  our 
own  old  masters,  as  on  the  best 
models  of  other  countries,  that 
gives  to  all  his  works  a  peculiar 
stamp  and  character,  for  strength, 
clearness,  and  facility,  without 
any  mixture  of  styles,  or  extra- 
neous and  heterogeneous  orna- 
ment. 


CHARLES  DIBDIN. 

Charles  Dibdin  early  in  life 
acquired  reputation  as  a  musi- 
cal composer.  He  wrote  the 
greater  part  of  the  music  in  Love 
in  the  City,  which  was  produced 
in  1767.  The  drama  failed,  but 
Dibdin's  music  was  much  ap- 
plauded, and  several  of  the 
pieces,  having  been  transferred 
to  the  popular  opera  of  The 
Romp,  enjoyed  a  long  popu- 
larity. 

He  next  composed  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  music 
of  Lionel  and  Claj-issa,  and  after- 
wards the  whole  of  that  of  The 
Padlock.  These  three  operas 
were  written  by  Bickerstaff, 
whose  reputation  as  a  musical 
dramatist  was  deservedly  high. 
It  was  in  The  Padlock  tliat  Dib- 
din's musical  genius  shone  out 
in  all  its  lustre.  The  drama  is 
clever  and  amusing  ;  and  such 
was  the  charm  of  Dibdin's  fresh 
and  graceful  melodies,  that  the 
piece  acquired  vast  and  lasting 
popularity.  The  extent  of  this 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact 
stated  by  Dibdin  in  his  Profes- 
sional Life,  that  the  author  of 
the  words  kept  the  copyright  in 
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his  own  hands,  and  that  28,000 
copies  had  been  sold  in  1779. 
From  this  source,  and  from  his 
benefits,  Bickerstaff  cleared  at 
least  ^^1700;  while  the  author 
of  the  music,  to  which  the  im- 
mense success  of  the  piece  was 
owing,  received  for  it,  in  all, 
only  the  sum  of  forty -five 
pounds. 

For  long  Dibdin  had  to 
struggle  against  adverse  fortune, 
and  at  last,  abandoning  hope  of 
getting  along  in  this  country,  he 
thought  of  going  out  to  India, 
where  he  hoped  to  be  kindly 
received  by  the  friends  and  con- 
nections of  a  brother  who  had 
lately  died.  To  raise  money  for 
his  voyage,  he  made  a  tour 
through  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land, giving  entertainments  con- 
sisting of  songs  and  recitations, 
— the  embryo,  as  they  may  be 
called,  of  the  entertainments 
which  afterwards  were  so  famous. 
This  tour  was  not  very  profitable, 
one  of  the  obstacles  to  Dibdin's 
success  being  an  odd  one  :  he 
was  very  generally  taken  for  an 
impostor,  an  itinerant  adven- 
turer who  was  trying  to  make 
money  by  personating  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Dibdin;  and  strange 
to  tell,  Dibdin,  with  all  his 
talent,  failed  in  various  places  to 
persuade  the  public  that  he  was 
the  real  Simon  Pure. 

His  account  of  this  musical 
tour,  a  lively  gossiping  book, 
was  published  in  1787,  with  a 
list  of  six  hundred  subscribers, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  being  at 
their  head.  To  raise  as  much 
money  as  possible,  he  sold  off 


the  musical  compositions  he 
had  on  hand,  on  which  occasion 
the  music  publishers  seem  to 
have  taken  a  shameful  advan- 
tage of  his  necessities. 

'  "The  Waterman," '  says  he, 
'better  known  by  the  title  of 
"My  Poll  and  my  Partner  Joe," 
which  certainly  cleared  the  pub- 
lisher two  hundred  pounds,  I 
was  compelled  to  sell  for  two 
guineas;  and"Nothinglike  Grog," 
also  a  very  popular  song,  yielded 
me  no  more  than  half  a  guiiiea  P 
Dibdin  was  then  in  the  fulness 
of  his  fame  and  popularity.  The 
purchasers  knew  pretty  well 
what  his  songs  were  worth  to 
them ;  and  while  their  ofl'er  of 
such  prices  indicates  an  almost 
incredible  degree  of  effrontery 
on  their  part,  his  acceptance 
of  their  offers  is  a  melancholy 
proof  of  his  destitute  condition. 

'In  17S8,'  says  Mr.  Hogarth, 
'Dibdin  sailed  for  India;  but 
the  vessel  in  which  he  embarked 
having  been  driven  by  adverse 
winds  into  Torbay,  he  landed 
there,  and  gave  up  further 
thoughts  of  his  voyage.  At  Tor- 
bay  he  commenced  a  sort  of 
musical  lecture  or  soiree,  which 
he  repeated  in  various  country 
towns,  consisting  of  an  enter- 
tainment which,  with  alterations, 
became  the  first  of  the  series  of 
entertainments  which  he  after- 
wards gave  in  London.  It  was 
called,  probably  from  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was 
projected,  The  Whim  of  the 
Mo7!ic?it,  and  was  brought  out  at 
Hutchin's  auction-room,  in  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden — at  first 
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\yith  very  little  success,  the  pub- 
lic being  unaware  of  its  nature 
and  excellence. 

'  He  published  twelve  of  the 
songs  in  this  entertainment,  but 
finding  that,  being  issued  on  his 
own  account,  they  had  no  sale, 
he  sold  them  to  a  musicseller 
for  sixty  pounds.  Among  them 
was  the  celebrated  "Poor  Jack," 
which  immediately  became 
popular  all  over  the  kingdom, 
and  must  have  produced  to 
its  proprietor  many  hundred 
pounds, 

'  The  public  were  now  awak- 
ened to  the  merit  of  this  novel 
species  of  entertainment,  and 
the  next  of  the  series.  The 
Oddities,  was  fully  successful. 
During  its  second  season  it  was 
performed  seventy-nine  nights. 
The  sale  of  the  music  was  im- 
mense, and  the  author's  profits 
commensurate.  Of  the  "Green- 
wich Pensioner"  alone  he  sold, 
from  first  to  last,  10,750  copies, 
which  yielded  him  a  profit  of 
more  than  ;^4oo ;  and  on  the 
above  song,  with  "  Poor  Tom  " 
and  "  The  Lamplighter,"  he 
cleared  (as  he  himself  says) 
more  money  in  four  months 
than  he  had  in  his  whole  life 
received  for  the  sale  of  music. 

'In  1791  Dibdin  removed  the 
place  of  his  entertainment  to  a 
room  opposite  Beaufort  Build- 
ings, in  the  Strand,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Sans  Soiici. 
Here  he  brought  out  with  great 
success  his  entertainment  en- 
titled Private  Theatricals.  This 
gave  occasion  to  the  following 
epigram  : — 


"  What  more  conviction  need  there  be 

That  Dibdin's  plan  will  do, 
Since  now  we  find  him  Sans  Souci 
Who  late  was  Sans  six-sous  V 

'The  uninterrupted  success 
of  these  entertainments  induced 
Dibdin  to  build  a  small  theatre 
in  Leicester  Place,  which  he 
opened  in  1796  with  the  one 
called  The  General  Election. 
This  new  theatre  was  also  called 
Sans  Soiui.  From  this  time, 
however,  his  success  declined ; 
and  he  ascribed  this  falling  off 
to  his  having  removed  too  far 
from  the  City,  from  whence  he 
had  ever  drawn  his  most  sub- 
stantial support. 

'  During  the  time  that  he  was 
giving  his  entertainments  in  his 
Sans  Souci  theatre,  he  occa- 
sionally made  tours  through 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
where  his  performances  were 
received  in  all  quarters  with  the 
utmost  applause,  and  his  prin- 
cipal songs  became  universally 
popular.  They  were  sold  in 
every  music-shop,  seen  on  every 
lady's  pianoforte,  and  sung  in 
every  company.  Dibdin's  pro- 
fits at  this  time  must  have  been 
very  large,  but  unhappily  he 
seems  to  have  been  unable  to 
save  anything  out  of  them,  so 
as  to  make  the  least  approach 
towards  realizing  an  independ- 
ence.' 


LORD  MORNINGTON. 

Lord  Mornington  furnishes 
an  instance  of  greater  precocity 
in  musical  talents  than  was 
evinced    even   by   Dr.    Crotch. 
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The  following  account  is  from 
the  pen  of  Daines  Barrington  ;-— 

'  Lord  Mornington's  father 
played  well,  for  a  gentleman, 
on  the  violin,  which  always  de- 
lighted the  child  whilst  in  his 
nurse's  arms,  and  long  before  he 
could  speak.  Nor  did  this  pro- 
ceed merely  from  a  love,  com- 
mon to  other  children,  of  a 
sprightly  noise,  as  may  appear 
by  the  following  anecdote  : — 

'  When  an  infant,  and  in  his 
nurse's  arms,  he  was  uncom- 
monly attentive  whenever  his 
father,  who  was  a  good  musician, 
played  on  the  violin.  A  musician 
of  the  name  of  Dubourg,  who 
was  at  that  time  a  distinguished 
performer  on  that  instrument, 
being  once  at  the  Earl's  house, 
and  offering  to  take  the  violin, 
the  child  manifested  the  strong- 
est objections  to  his  father's 
parting  with  it;  but  when  he 
heard  Dubourg  play,  his  infant 
mind  became  so  sensible  of 
the  superiority,  that  he  would 
never  after  permit  his  father 
to  play  when  Dubourg  was 
present. 

'  At  the  same  time  he  beat 
time  to  all  measures  of  music, 
however  difficult ;  nor  was  it 
possible  to  force  him  to  do  other- 
wise, the  most  rapid  changes  pro- 
ducing an  alteration  in  the  child's 
hands. 

'  Though  passionately  fond  of 
music,  from  indolence  he  never 
attempted  to  play  on  any  instru- 
ment till  he  was  nine  years  old. 
But  his  lordship  was  soon  so 
distinguished  for  his  musical 
3,bilities,  that  the  University  of 


Dublin  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Music,  and 
he  was  appointed  King's  Pro- 
fessor. One  of  his  songs,  ''Here 
in  cool  grot,"  has  always  been 
much  admired.' 


NEIL  GOW. 

Scotland,  with  all  her  fame 
for  markedly  original  national 
music,  can  furnish  the  names  of 
few  composers.  Like  the  writers 
of  her  ballads,  the  composers  of 
her  tunes  have  for  the  most 
part  surrendered  their  individu- 
aHty,  and  been  content  to  die 
unknown.  Amongst  the  small 
band  whose  names  are  known 
to  us,  Neil  Gow  stands  pre-emi- 
nent for  originality  and  power. 

The  following  account  of  this 
extraordinary  musical  character 
was  written  by  the  Rev.  Princi- 
pal Baird,  of  the  College  at 
Edinburgh : — 

'Neil  Gow  was  born  in  Strath- 
band,  Perthshire,  of  humble  but 
honest  parents,  in  the  year  1727. 
His  taste  for  music  was  early 
decided.  At  the  age  of  nine  he 
began  to  play,  and  was,  it  is 
said,  self-taught  till  about  his 
thirteenth  year,  when  he  re- 
ceived some  instruction  from 
John  Cameron,  an  attendant  of 
Sir  George  Stewart  of  Grand- 
tully. 

'The  following  anecdote  of  a 
competition,  which  happened  a 
few  years  after  this,  deserves  to 
be  related,  not  only  as  a  proof 
of  natural  genius  assuming  its 
station  at  an  early  period,  but 
on  account  of  the  circumstance 
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with  which '  it  concludes,  and 
which  was,  perhaps,  the  first  ac- 
knowledgment of  that  peculiar 
professional  ability  to  which  he 
afterwards  owed  his  fame.  A 
trial  of  skill  having  been  pro- 
posed amongst  a  few  of  the  best 
performers  in  the  country,  young 
Neil  for  some  time  declined  the 
contest,  believing  himself  to  be 
no  match  for  such  masters  in  the 
art.  At  last,  however,  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  enter  the  lists, 
and  one  of  the  minstrels,  who 
was  blind,  being  made  the  um- 
pire, the  prize  was  adjudged  to 
Neil  Gow,  by  a  sentence  in  the 
justice  of  which  the  other  com- 
petitors cheerfully  acquiesced. 
On  this  occasion,  in  giving  his 
decision,  the  judge  said  that  he 
could  distinguish  the  stroke  of 
Neil's  bow  among  a  hundred 
players. 

'  Having  now  obtained  the 
summit  of  his  profession  at 
home,  the  distinguished  patron- 
age first  of  the  Athole  family, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Duchess 
of  Gordon,  soon  introduced  him 
to  the  notice  and  admiration  of 
the  fashionable  world.  From 
this  period  Cow's  excellence 
was  doubtless  unrivalled  in  his 
department  of  Scotch  national 
music,  and  formed,  in  truth,  an 
era  in  the  progress  of  its  improve- 
ment which  has  since  been  com- 
pleted by  his  sons.  The  livelier 
airs  which  belonged  to  what  are 
called  the  strathspey  and  reel, 
and  which  have  long  been  pecu- 
liar to  the  northern  part  of  the 
island,  assumed  in  his  hand  a 
style  of  spirit,  fire,  and  beauty 


which  had  never  been  heard 
before. 

'  It  is  curious  and  interesting 
to  inquire,  on  the  principles  of 
art,  in  what  consisted  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  a  performance 
which  had  thus  charmed  and 
enlivened  the  scenes  of  gaiety 
and  innocent  pleasure,  with 
equal  effect,  in  every  rank  and 
age  of  life.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  species  whatever  of  music 
executed  on  the  violin  in  which 
the  characteristic  expression  de- 
pends more  on  the  power  of  the 
bow,  particularly  what  is  called 
the  upward  or  returning  stroke, 
than  the  Highland  reel.  Here, 
accordingly,  was  Gow's  forte. 
His  bow-hand,  as  a  suitable  in- 
strument of  his  genius,  was  un- 
commonly powerful;  and  where 
the  note  produced  by  the  7if-bow 
was  often  feeble  and  indistinct 
in  other  hands,  it  was  struck  in 
his  playing  with  a  strength  and 
certainty  which  never  failed  to 
surprise  and  delight  the  skilful 
hearer.  As  an  example,  may  be 
mentioned  his  manner  of  striking 
the  tenor  C  in  "  Athol  House." 

'  To  this  extraordinary  power 
of  the  bow  in  the  hand  of  great 
original  genius,  must  be  ascribed 
the  singular  facility  of  expression 
which  he  gave  to  all  his  music, 
and  the  native  Highland  gout  of 
certain  tunes,  such  as  "  TuUoch- 
gorum,"  in  which  his  taste  and 
style  of  bowing  could  never  be 
exactly  reached  by  any  other 
performer.  We  may  add  the 
effect  of  the  suddcji  shotit  with 
which  he  frequently  accom- 
panied his  playing  in  the  quick 
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tunes,  and  which  seemed  in- 
stantly to  electrify  the  dancers, 
inspiring  them  with  new  life  and 
energy,  and  rousing  the  spirits 
of  the  most  inanimate.  Thus  it 
has  been  well  observed :  "  The 
violin  in  his  hands  sounded 
like  the  harp  of  Ossian  or  the 
lyre  of  Orpheus,  and  gave  reality 
to  the  poetic  fictions  which  de- 
scribe the  astonishing  effects  of 
their  performance." 

'  The  different  publications 
which  have  appeared  under  the 
name  of  Neil  Gow,  and  which 
contain  not  only  his  sets  of  the 
older  tunes,  but  various  occa- 
sional airs  of  his  own  composi- 
tion,— for  instance,  his  "La- 
mentation for  Abercairney,"  and 
"Loch  Eroch  Side," — are  strik- 
ing specimens  of  feeling  and 
power  of  embellishment.  These 
were  set  and  prepared  for  pub- 
lication by  his  son,  Nathaniel 
Gow. 

'■  In  private  life  Neil  Gow  was 
distinguished  by  a  sound  and 
vigorous  understanding,  by  a 
singularly  acute  penetration  into 
the  character  of  those,  both  in 
the  higher  and  lower  spheres  of 
society,  with  whom  he  had  in- 
tercourse, and  by  the  conciliat- 
ing and  appropriate  accommoda- 
tion of  his  remarks  and  replies 
to  the  peculiarities  of  their 
station  and  temper.  In  these 
he  often  showed  a  high  degree 
of  forcible  humour,  strong  sense, 
and  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  proved  himself  to  have  at 
once  a  mind  naturally  sagacious, 
and  a  very  attentive  and  dis- 
criminating habit  of  observation.' 


He  died  at  Invcr,  near  Dun- 
keld,  in  1807. 

JONATHAN  BATTI SKILL. 

Jonathan  Battishill  was  the 
son  of  an  attorney.  He  was 
born  in  the  year  1738.  At  the 
age  of  about  nine  years  he  was 
placed  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's, 
where  he  received  the  usual 
instructions  in  singing  from  Mr. 
Savage,  who  was  at  that  time 
the  master  of  the  boys  there. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  regularly 
articled  as  apprentice  or  pupil 
to  this  person,  and  prosecuted 
his  studies  with  great  diligence. 
This  anxious  spirit  of  research, 
combined  with  constant  prac- 
tice on  the  organ,  at  once 
stored  his  mind  with  those 
riches  of  harmonic  combina- 
tion and  evolution,  on  which  he 
formed  his  style,  and  gave  him 
a  command  of  hand  adequate 
to  the  execution  of  whatever 
his  imagination  suggested  ;  and 
at  the  expiration  of  his  engage- 
ment with  Mr.  Savage,  he  was 
considered  one  of  the  best  ex- 
tempore performers  on  the 
organ  which  his  country  could 
boast. 

He  had  not  been  long  his 
own  master  before  he  was  so- 
licited to  compose  some  songs 
for  the  theatre  of  Sadler's  Wells, 
and  he  produced  for  that  place 
several  of  the  best  ballads  of 
the  time.  He  was  next  en- 
gaged to  preside  at  the  harpsi- 
chord at  Covent  Garden  Theatre; 
and  long  afterwards  was  ap- 
pointed   organist,   first  of   the 
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united  parishes  of  St.  Clement, 
Eastcheap,  and  St.  Martin, 
Orgar,  and  subsequently  of 
Christchurch,  Newgate  Street. 

After  an  active  career,  he  died 
at  IsHngton  in  1801,  in  his  sixty- 
third  year,  and  according  to  his 
last  request,  was  interred  near 
Dr.  Boyce,  in  the  vaults  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the 
memory  of  Battishill  was  such, 
that  even  the  longest  composi- 
tions of  Handel,  Corelli,  or 
Arne,  were  always  sufficiently 
present  to  his  recollection  dur- 
ing the  time  he  was  playing 
them,  to  render  the  assistance 
of  the  text  unnecessary.  It  is 
said  that  if  he  had  once  heard 
music,  the  impression  of  it  was 
almost  indelibly  impressed  on 
his  mind,  and  a  very  singular 
instance  has  been  recited  in 
proof  of  this  fact.  He  was  one 
day  dining  with  Dr.  Arnold, 
when  he  played  from  memory 
several  passages  of  the  Doctor's 
oratorio  of  the  Prodigal  Son, 
which  he  had  not  heard  for 
thirty  years,  and  which  the 
Doctor  himself  had  entirely  for- 
gotten. 

With  respect  to  the  general 
character  of  Battishill's  composi- 
tions, they  are  marked  by  a 
peculiar  strength  of  idea,  great 
force  and  justness  of  expression, 
a  masterly  disposition,  and  a 
happy  contrivance  in  the  parts. 

DR.  ARNOLD. 

Dr.  Arnold  was  very  eminent 
as  a  composer,  and  his  oratorios 


and  operas  were  highly  esteemed 
in  his  day.  The  fame  of  his 
oratorio  of  the  Prodigal  Son  was 
so  high,  that  when,  in  1773,  it 
was  in  contemplation  to  install 
the  late  Lord  North  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  the 
stewards  appointed  to  conduct 
the  musical  part  of  the  cere- 
mony applied  to  the  composer 
of  the  Prodigal  Son,  for  permis- 
sion to  perform  that  oratorio  on 
the  occasion.  The  ready  and 
polite  acquiescence  of  Mr.  Ar- 
nold in  this  request,  produced 
him  the  offer  of  an  honorary 
degree  in  the  theatre ;  but,  con- 
scious of  his  own  scientific 
qualifications,  he  preferred  the 
academical  mode,  and,  conform- 
ably to  the  statutes  of  the  Uni- 
versity, received  it  in  the  school- 
room, where  he  performed  as 
an  exercise  Hughes'  poem  on 
the  power  of  music.  On  such 
occasions  it  is  usual  for  the 
musical  professor  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  examine  the  exercise 
of  the  candidate,  but  Dr.  W, 
Hayes  returned  Mr.  Arnold  his 
score  unopened,  saying,  '  Sir,  it 
is  quite  unnecessary  to  scrutinize 
the  exercise  of  the  author  of  the 
Prodigal  Son.' 

When  Mr.  Colman  purchased 
the  Haymarket  Theatre,  Dr. 
Arnold  was  there  engaged  as 
musical  composer,  and  con- 
tinued to  act  as  such  till  his 
death.  On  the  death  of  Dr. 
Nares,in  17 83, he  was  appointed 
his  successor  as  organist  and 
composer  to  HisMajesty'schapel 
at  St.  James' ;  and  at  the  com- 
memoration of  Handel  in  West- 
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minster  Abbey,  in  1784,  was 
nominated  one  of  the  sub- 
directors. 

In  1789  he  was  appointed 
director  and  manager  of  the 
performances  held  in  the  Aca- 
demy of  Ancient  Music,  a  post 
of  honour  in  which  he  acquitted 
himself  with  the  highest  credit. 
In  private  life  he  is  allowed  to 
have  possessed  those  virtues 
which  engage  and  secure  social 
esteem.  He  died  at  his  house 
in  Duke  Street,  Westminster, 
on  the  2  2d  of  October  1802, 
in  his  sixty-third  year. 

JOHN  WALL  CALLCOTT. 

In  John  Wall  Callcott  we 
have  another  example  of  an 
early  love  for  knowledge.  He 
was  born  at  Kensington  Gravel- 
pits,  in  Middlesex,  in  1766.  At 
twelve  years  of  age  he  was 
taken  from  school,  and  from 
that  period  may  be  said  to  have 
educated  himself. 

In  the  summer  of  1778  he 
obtained  an  introduction  to  the 
organist  of  Kensington,  and, 
constantly  attending  the  organ- 
loft,  acquired,  as  a  recreation, 
the  first  rudiments  of  music, 
having  first  determined  to  fol- 
low surgery  as  a  profession. 
His  study  of  anatomy  was, 
however,  but  for  a  short  period ; 
for,  witnessing  a  severe  opera- 
tion, his  feelings  received  such 
a  shock  that  he  abandoned  all 
idea  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. 

In  1779  he  commenced  the 
practice    of   music,    attempted 


composition,  and  wrote  several 
pieces  for  a  private  play.  He 
also  continued  to  improve  him- 
self in  classical  learning,  and 
in  the  French,  Italian,  Hebrew, 
and  Syriac  languages,  algebra, 
and  some  branches  of  mathe- 
matics. 

In  1782  he  was  introduced 
to  and  became  intimate  with 
Dr.  Arnold  and  Dr.  Cooke.  In 
the  following  year  he  became 
assistant-organist  at  St.  George 
the  Martyr,  Hanover  Square; 
and  in  1785  Dr.  Cooke  intro- 
duced him  to  the  members  of 
the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music. 
The  professional  connections 
he  now  formed  gave  him  his 
first  bias  towards  glee-writing. 

Having  assiduously  studied 
harmony  and  counterpoint,  he 
in  1 784  sent  his  first  glee  to  the 
Catch  Club,  as  a  candidate  for 
the  prize.  It  was  unsuccessful ; 
but  he  was  not  discouraged, 
and  diligently  prepared  a  num- 
ber of  compositions  for  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  he  experi- 
enced the  gratification  of  finding 
himself  signally  rewarded  with 
three  medals. 

About  this  period  he  actively 
engaged  with  Dr.  Arnold  in  the 
formation  of  the  Glee  Club; 
and  in  compliance  with  an  in- 
vitation to  take  a  Bachelor's 
degree,  from  Dr.  Philip  Hayes, 
Professor  of  Music  at  Oxford, 
he  commenced  Bachelor  in 
1785,  and  set  for  the  occasion 
Wharton's  '  Ode  to  Fancy.' 

In  1786  two  more  medals 
were  awarded  him  from  the 
Catch   Club,  and,  through  the 
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recommendation  of  Dr.  Arnold, 
he  succeeded  to  several  valuable 
engagements  as  a  teacher. 

In  1787  the  Catch  Club  ad- 
mitted him  as  an  honorary- 
member,  and  he  sent  in  7iearly 
one  hundred  compositions  as  can- 
didates for  the  prizes.  On  that 
occasion  only  two  pieces,  a  canon 
and  a  glee,  were  successful ; 
but  in  consequence  of  this  extra- 
ordinary influx  of  compositions, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  pieces 
presented  should  be  limited  to 
three  of  each  description.  Com- 
plying with  this  newregulation,in 
1789  Callcott  offered  only  twelve 
pieces,  but  all  the  four  medals 
were  assigned  him, — a  circum- 
stance unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  Catch  Club.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  chosen 
joint-organist  of  St.  Paul's,  Co- 
vent  Garden. 

From  1789  to  1793  (after 
which  year  the  Catch  Club 
ceased  to  offer  prizes)  he  never 
failed  annually  to  obtain  dis- 
tinction, but  the  chief  part  of 
his  time  was  occupied  with 
teaching. 

Amongst  the  projects  which 
he  entertained,  was  one  of  com- 
piling a  musical  dictionary,  but 
he  never  lived  to  do  more  than 
accumulate  material.  He  died 
on  the  15th  of  May  1821,  in  the 
fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Callcott's  compositions  Avere 
very  numerous,  and  his  printed 
works  are  by  no  means  equal  in 
extent  to  those  which  still  re- 
main in  manuscript.  Many  of 
these  consist  of  anthems,  ser- 
vices, odes,  etc. ;  but  his  fame 


will  chiefly  rest  on  his  admir- 
able glees,  catches,  and  canons. 


DR.   CROTCH. 

Of  all  the  instances  of  musical 
precocity  that  history  has  re- 
corded. Dr.  Crotch  was  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable.  His 
talents,  when  a  child,  were  so 
extraordinary,  that  his  parents 
rather  wished  to  conceal  them 
than  otherwise,  from  a  fear  of 
drawing  too  much  of  the  public 
attention  upon  them ;  but  the 
fact  soon  transpired,  and  Mr. 
Crotch's  house  was  so  crowded 
that  he  was  obliged  to  limit  the 
child's  exhibition  of  his  wonder- 
ful powers  to  fixed  days  and 
hours. 

When  a  year  and  a  half  old, 
he  would  leave  his  food  to  listen 
to  music.  At  two  years  he 
would  strike  the  two  or  three 
opening  notes  of  the  tune  he 
wished  his  father  to  play  to  him. 
At  two  years  and  three  months 
he  could  play  a  great  part  of 
'  God  save  the  King '  with  one 
hand.  In  a  day  or  two  he  mas- 
tered the  whole  of  it,  and  in  a 
few  months  more  he  could  play 
'  Hope,  thou  nurse  of  young 
desire,'  from  Love  in  a  Village. 

The  first  voluntary  he  heard 
with  attention  was  performed 
at  his  father's  house,  when  he 
was  two  years  and  four  months 
old,  by  Mr.  MuUy,  a  music- 
master.  As  soon  as  he  was 
gone,  the  child  got  to  the  organ, 
and  jDlaying  in  a  wild  and  differ- 
ent manner  from  that  to  which 
his  mother  was  accustomedj  she 
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asked  him  what  he  was  doing. 
He  repUed,  'I  am  playing  the 
gentleman's  fine  thing;'  and  Mr. 
Mully,  who  afterwards  heard  it, 
acknowledged  that  the  child 
had  remembered  several  pass- 
ages, which  he  played  correctly. 

Being  present  at  a  concert 
where  a  band  of  gentlemen  per- 
formers played  the  overture  in 
Rodelinda,  he  was  so  delighted 
with  the  minuet  that  the  next 
morning  he  hummed  part  of  it 
in  bed,  and  by  noon,  without 
any  further  assistance,  played 
the  whole  on  the  organ. 

Dr.  Burney,  who,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Sir  John  Pringle,  drew 
up  an  account  of  the  child, 
which  is  printed  in  the  Philoso- 
■phical  Transadio7is  of  the  Royal 
Society  for  1779,  was  at  particu- 
lar pains  to  put  the  talents  of 
the  infant  Crotch  to  the  test. 
'  I  examined,'  said  he,  '  his 
countenance  when  he  first  heard 
the  voice  of  Signor  Pacchiarotti, 
the  principal  singer  of  the  Opera, 
but  did  not  find  that  he  seemed 
sensible  of  the  superior  taste  and 
refinement  of  that  exquisite  per- 
former. However,  he  called 
out  very  soon  after  the  air  was 
begun,  "  He  is  singing  in  F." 
This  is  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary properties  of  his  ear, 
that  he  can  distinguish  at  a 
great  distance  from  any  instru- 
ment, and  out  of  sight  of  the 
keys,  any  note  that  is  struck. 
In  this  I  have  repeatedly  tried 
him,  and  never  found  him  mis- 
taken, even  in  the  half-notes, — 
a  circumstance  the  more  extra- 
ordinary, as  many  practitioners 


and  good  performers  are  unable 
to  distinguish  by  the  ear,  at  the 
opera  or  elsewhere,  in  what  key 
any  air  or  piece  of  music  is 
executed.* 

When,  as  often  was  the  case, 
in  consequence  of  the  numerous 
visitors  he  attracted,  he  became 
tired  of  playing  on  an  instru- 
ment, and  his  musical  faculties 
seemed  wholly  blunted,  he  could 
be  provoked  to  attention,  even 
though  engaged  in  any  new 
amusement,  by  a  wrong  note 
being  struck  in  the  melody  of 
any  well-known  tune ;  and  if  he 
stood  by  the  instrument  when 
such  a  note  was  designedly 
struck,  he  would  instantly  put 
down  the  right  one,  in  whatever 
key  the  air  was  playing. 

The  maturity  of  age  in  Dr. 
Crotch  confirmed  the  precocity 
of  his  youth,  and  as  a  serious 
composer,  as  well  as  a  prac- 
tical performer,  he  long  held  the 
first  rank  in  this  country.  A  just 
compliment  was  paid  to  him  in 
nominating  him  Principal  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music, — an 
institution  commenced  under 
such  favourable  auspices  as  to 
promise,  if  it  has  not  performed, 
the  greatest  benefit  to  music  in 
this  country. 

A  relish  for  simple  melody 
has  with  most  individuals  been 
the  first  step  in  the  attainment 
of  musical  taste,  and  a  percep- 
tion of  the  pleasure  of  harmony 
has  been  a  slow  and  gradual 
acquirement.  In  a  few  in- 
stances, however,  where  an  ex- 
traordinary ear  for  music  has 
I  been  early  manifested,  the  power 


BALFE. 


of  discriminating  harmony  has 
so  rapidly  followed  a  taste  for 
melody,  as  almost  to  have  ap- 
peared coeval  with  it.  This  was 
remarkably  the  case  with  Mozart, 
whose  musical  abilities  were  very 
early  developed;  and  not  less  so 
in  that  of  a  musician  of  our  own 
country,  whose  early  history,  dis- 
tinguished by  a  wonderful  pre- 
maturity of  musical  taste  and 
skill,  has  fortunately  been  pre- 
served by  Dr.  Burney.  At  the 
age  of  only  eighteen  months, 
Master  Crotch  showed  a  decided 
preference  for  the  pleasure  of 
music,  by  deserting  his  play- 
things, and  even  his  food,  to 
listen  to  it ;  and  when  only  two 
years  old,  and  unable  to  speak, 
in  order  to  induce  his  father  to 
play  his  favourite  tunes,  the 
child  would  touch  the  key- 
note on  the  organ,  or,  if  that 
was  not  enough,  he  would  play 
two  or  three  of  the  first  notes  of 
the  air.  At  the  age  of  two 
years  and  three  weeks  he  had 
taught  himself  to  play  the  first 
part  of  '  God  save  the  King '  on 
the  organ.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  days  he  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  treble  and  the  second 
part,  and  the  day  after  attempted 
the  bass,  which  he  performed 
correctly,  with  the  exception  of 
a  single  note.  In  about  two 
months  after  this  period,  he  was 
able  to  play  several  passages 
from  voluntaries,  which  had  only 
been  once  performed  in  his 
hearing  by  the  organist  of  the 
Cathedral  at  Norwich.  About 
the  same  time  he  was  capable 
of  making  a  bass  to  any  melody 


which  he  had  recently  caught 
by  the  ear.  At  the  age  of  only 
two  years  and  a  half,  he  was 
able  to  distinguish  at  a  distance, 
and  out  of  sight  of  the  instru- 
ment, any  note  that  was  struck 
upon  it,  within  half  a  tone ; 
which,  Dr.  Burney  observes,  is 
beyond  the  power  of  many  old 
and  skilful  performers.  Another 
wonderful  premature  attainment 
was  his  being  able  to  transpose 
into  the  most  extraneous  and  dif- 
ficult keys  whatever  he  pleased, 
and  to  contrive  an  extemporary 
bass  to  easy  melodies,  when 
performed  by  another  person 
on  the  same  instrument.  From 
that  time  he  continued  to  ad- 
vance in  skill  and  reputation,  and 
was  long  considered  as  the  most 
scientific  musician  that  Great 
Britain  could  boast. 

BALFE. 

Of  the  musical  career  of 
Balfe  the  following  able  notice 
by  Mr.  H.  F.  Chorley  appeared 
in  the  Athenczum  towards  the 
close  of  1870  : — 

'  Balfe  was  born  in  Dublin  on 
the  15th  of  May  1808,  richly 
endowed  with  that  spontaneous 
genius,  the  presence  of  which 
has  so  peculiarly  marked  the 
musicians  and  melodists  of 
Ireland,  from  the  days  of  its 
harpers  to  our  own.  He  re- 
ceived his  first  musical  instruc- 
tion, we  are  told,  from  a  Wexford 
bandmaster,  subsequently  from 
that  sweet  and  original  melodist 
Charles  Horn,  and  from  his 
father.     His  studies  appear  to 
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have  been  miscellaneous,  and 
what  may  be  called  roving  rather 
than  special  and  complete. 

'  He  became  early  remarkable 
as  the  possessor  of  a  tuneable 
voice,  and  is  said  to  have  sung  as 
a  boy  in  concerts  and  oratorios. 
Like  his  countryman  Vincent 
Wallace,  he  was  a  fair  violin- 
player,  and  as  such  ventured 
to  present  himself  to  the  public 
in  one  of  Viotti's  concertos. 

'  There  is  no  trace  of  his 
having  ever  betaken  himself 
seriously  to  learning  counter- 
point or  harmony ;  and  the  want 
of  sohdityin  this  necessary  struc- 
tural basis  of  all  music  that  is  to 
last — no  matter  whether  it  be 
grave  or  gay,  no  matter  whether 
the  fancy  be  ever  so  affluent — 
was  one  of  the  many  obvious 
qualities  which  contributed  to 
make  perishable  his  popu- 
larity. .  .  . 

'  In  the  year  1824  (to  quote  a 
contemporary,  Men  of  the  Time) 
Balfe  appeared  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  in  Der  FreiscJnitz. 
In  the  year  1825  he  went  to 
Rome;  in  1826  he  wrote  for 
La  Scala  the  music  to  a  ballet 
Perouse ;  and  later  in  the  same 
year  Signor  Balfe  sang,  at  the 
Italian  Opera  in  Paris,  as  Figaro 
in  //  Barbi'ere.  The  success 
did  not  justify  the  temerity  of 
his  attempt ;  for  those  were  the 


glorious  days  when  there  were 
such  artists  abroad  as  Sontag, 
Malibran,  Davide,  Galli,  and 
Lablache. 

'  Balfe  returned  into  Italy.  In 
the  year  1830  he  was  singing  at 
Piacenza;  he  went  down  into 
Sicily,  again  tried  the  stage  at 
Palermo,  and  there  gave  his 
first  opera,  /  Rivali.  During 
five  subsequent  years  he  was 
singing  and  composing  in  Flor- 
ence, Milan,  and  Venice,  fling- 
ing out  carelessly  sundry  operas 
of  no  worth  or  value ;  among 
which  his  Enrico  Quarto  alpasso 
delta  Mama  is  the  only  work 
worth  naming,  as  having  been 
written  for  the  prima  donna 
Mdlle.  Lina  Roser,  whom  he 
married.  .  .  . 

'  From  the  year  1835,  ^^'hen  his 
Siege  of  Rochelle  was  produced 
at  Drury  Lane,  on  the  same 
libretto  as  Ricci's  Chiara  di 
Rosemierg,  with  a  dashing  suc- 
cess, the  career  of  Balfe  was 
one,  during  many  years,  of  un- 
exampled popularity.  If  ever 
theatrical  musician  had  the  ball 
athis  foot, he  was  the  man.  The 
immediate  and  brilliant  success 
of  his  first  venture  on  the  Eng- 
lish stage  for  a  time  led,  if  not 
to  entire  monopoly  in  his  favour, 
to  comparative  discouragement 
of  every  other  composer.' 

Balfe  died  in  1870. 


CHAPTER    XII. 
GREAT  TRIUMPHS  OF  GREAT  ACTORS. 

'  Look  to  the  actors  .  .  . 
They  are  the  abstract  and  brief  chroniclers  of  the  times.' 

— Hamlet. 
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THOMAS  BETTERTON. 

Betterton  was  the  greatest 
actor  the  EngHsh  stage  ever 
possessed,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  more  versatile 
Garrick.  Ah-nost  incredible  ac- 
counts remain  to  us  of  the 
effects  produced  by  his  perfor- 
mances. The  magnetic  influ- 
ence of  tone  and  expression 
seemed  to  mesmerize  an  audi- 
ence, and  make  them  followers 
of  his  slightest  intonation.  Al- 
most without  speaking,  he  could 
let  them  into  the  workings  of 
his  mind,  and  anticipate  his 
next  motion,  as  if  it  arose  from 
their  own  volition. 

On  May  28,  1663,  Pepys 
writes  in  his  diary  :  '  By  water 
to  the  Royal  Theatre  ;  but  that 
was  so  full,  they  told  us   we 


could  have  no  room,  and  so 
to  the  Duke's  house,  a  id  there 
saw  Hamlet  done,  givinj  ;us  fresh 
reason  never  to  think  enough 
of  Betterton.'  Isaac  Disraeli 
tells  us  something  of  B  itterton's 
performance  of  '  Hamlet '  in 
The  Curiosities  of  Literature: 
'Although  his  face  was  ruddy 
and  sanguine,  the  amazement 
and  horror  expressed  at  the 
presence  of  his  father's  spectre 
instantly  turned  it  as  white  as 
his  neckcloth,  while  his  whole 
body  seemed  to  be  affected  with 
a  strong  tremor.  The  specta- 
tors shuddered,  and  participated 
in  the  astonishment  and  horror 
so  apparent  to  the  actor.'  In 
the  Ricliardsoniaiia,  we  find  that 
the  first  time  Booth  attempted 
the  '  Ghost '  when  Betterton 
acted     '  Hamlet,'     the    actor's 
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look  at  times  struck  him  with 
such  horror  that  he  became  so 
disconcerted  he  could  not  speak 
his  part.  Very  much  the  same 
style  of  anecdote  is  recorded  by 
Fanny  Kemble,  of  her  experi- 
ences in  playing  '  Ophelia '  to 
her  father's  '  Hamlet ' :  '  I  have 
acted  "Ophelia"  three  times  with 
my  father;  and  each  time  in  that 
beautiful  scene,  where  her  mad- 
ness and  his  love  gush  forth 
together,  like  a  torrent  swollen 
with  storms  that  bears  a  thou- 
sand blossoms  on  its  troubled 
waters,  I  have  experienced  such 
deep  emotion  as  hardly  to  be 
able  to  speak.  The  exquisite 
tenderne  5s  of  his  voice,  the  wild 
compassion  and  forlorn  pity  of 
his  looLs,  bestowing  that  on 
others  ':vhich  above  all  others 
he  most  needed,  the  melan- 
choly lestlessness,  the  bitter 
self-scorning,  every  shadow  of 
expression  and  intonation,  were 
so  full  of  all  the  mingled  anguish 
that  the  human  heart  is  cap- 
able of  enduring,  that  my  eyes 
scarcely  fixed  on  his  ere  they 
filled  with  tears ;  and  long  before 
the  scene  was  over,  the  letters 
and  jewel-cases  I  was  tendering 
to  him  were  wet  with  them  ! ' 
Incidents  like  these  are  to 
be  taken  note  of:  they  exhibit 
to  the  student  the  only  sure 
way  of  arriving  at  success  in 
acting,  or  indeed  in  any  art. 
Betterton's  art  in  the  '  Ghost ' 
scene  was  to  express  breathless 
astonishment,  and  a  weird  im- 
patience to  inquire  into  the 
wrongs  which  had  raised  his 
dead  father  from  his  tomb.    He 


opened  the  scene  with  a  jjause 
of  mute  amazement;  then,  rising 
slowly  to  a  solemn,  trembling 
voice,  he  made  the  '  Ghost '  as 
impressive  to  the  spectators  as  to 
himself;  and  in  the  descriptive 
part  of  the  natural  emotions 
which  the  ghostly  vision  gave 
him,  the  boldness  of  his  expostu- 
lations was  still  governed  by  de- 
cency, manly,  but  not  braving — 
his  voice  never  rising  into  a 
seeming  outrage  or  wild  defiance 
of  what  he  naturally  revered. 
Leigh  Hunt  thus  writes  in  The 
Tozvn  of  Thomas  Betterton : 
'  He  was  the  great  actor  of 
his  time,  as  Garrick  was  of 
the  last  century,  and  Mr.  Kean 
lately.  His  most  admired  cha- 
racter seemed  to  have  been 
that  of  "Hamlet."  He  was 
a  bosom  friend  of  the  poet 
Pope.' 

Betterton  was  born  at  London 
in  1635.  He  became  a  member 
of  Sir  William  Davenant's  com- 
pany soon  after  the  Restora- 
tion, and  earned  so  high  a  repu- 
tation that  the  King  sent  him 
to  France,  to  gather  sugges- 
tions for  the  improvement  of 
theatrical  representations.  He 
opened  a  theatre  of  his  own 
in  1695,  but  retired  in  a  few 
years.  His  death  occurred  in 
1710. 

COLLEY  CIEBER. 

Colley  Gibber,  known  for  some 
years  by  the  name  of  Master 
Colley,  made  his  first  appearance 
on  the  stage  in  a  very  subordi- 
nate  situation.      After   waitina: 
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impatiently  for  the  prompter's 
notice,  he  by  good  fortune  ob- 
tained the  honour  of  carrying  a 
message  on  the  stage  to  one  of 
the  principal  actors  of  that  day, 
whom  he  greatly  disconcerted 
by  his  awkwardness.  Betterton 
in  anger  inquired  who  it  was  that 
had  committed  such  a  blunder. 
Drones,  the  prompter,  replied : 
'Master  Colley.'  'Then  for- 
feit him,'  rejoined  Betterton. 
'  Why,  sir,  he  has  no  salary.' 
'  No  !  then  put  him  down  ten 
shillings  a  week,  and  forfeit  him 
five.'  To  this  good-natured  ad- 
justment of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, Gibber  owed  the  first 
money  he  received  from  the 
dramatic  treasury. 

Gibber,  in  his  old  age,  was  a 
little  envious  of  Garrick's  perfor- 
mance of 'Bayes'  in  The  ReJiear-i 
sal.  He  spoke  of  the  Roscius 
with  affected  derogation,  saying, 
'  To  be  sure  Garrick  is  well 
enough,  but  not  superior  to  his 
son  Theophilus.'  Mrs.  Brace- 
girdle  replied,  '  Come,  come, 
Gibber ;  tell  me  if  there  is  not 
something  like  envy  in  your 
character  of  this  young  gentle- 
man ?  The  actor  who  pleases 
everybody  must  be  a  man  of 
merit.'  The  old  man  felt  the 
force  of  this  sensible  rebuke, 
and  frankly  replied,  'Why,  faith, 
Bracy,  I  believe  you  are  right ; 
the  young  fellow  is  clever.' 

Golley  Gibber  was  the  son  of 
Gabriel  Gibber  the  sculptor,  and 
was  born  in  London  in  167 1. 
One  of  his  productions  as  a 
dramatist  was  an  adaptation  of 
Moliere's    Tariuffe,   under    the 


title  of  the  Nonjiiroj-,  of  which 
the  Hypocrite  of  the  more 
modern  stage  is  a  new  version. 
The  piece  became  wonderfully 
popular,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
large  profits  Gibber  derived 
from  the  performance,  it  pro- 
cured him  the  post  of  poet- 
laureate.  This  appointment 
drew  upon  him  the  rancour  of 
contemporary  wits  and  poets, 
and  of  Pope  among  the  number; 
but  he  who  wins  may  laugh  : 
Gibber  had  the  good  sense  to 
think  solid  profit  more  impor- 
tant than  the  censure  of  the 
envious  was  injurious.  He  wore 
the  bays  and  performed  in  his 
own  pieces  till  he  was  seventy- 
four  years  of  age.  He  died  in 
1757- 

CHARLES  MACKLIN. 

'Gharles  Macklin,'  says  Mr. 
Percy  Fitzgerald,  '  was  a  strange 
character — an  Irishman  of  rough 
humour  and  ability,  a  good  fives 
player,  and  a  very  promising 
actor.  His  appearance  was  re- 
markable :  a  coarse  face,  marked 
not  with  "lines,"  but  what  a 
brother  actor  with  rude  wit  had 
called  "cordage."  He  was  a 
most  striking  and  remarkable 
character,  and  one  that  stands 
out  very  distinctly  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  long  career, 
which  stretched  over  nearly 
ninety  years.  He  was  quarrel- 
some, overbearing,  even  savage; 
always  either  in  revolt  or  con- 
flict, full  of  genius,  and  a  spirit 
that  carried  him  through  a, 
hundred  misfortunes,' 
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'The  great  excellence,'  says 
Boaden,  '  of  the  veteran  Mack- 
lin  drew  considerable  audiences 
whenever  he  appeared  at  Co- 
vent  Garden  Theatre;  and  he 
had  been  announced  to  perform 
his  own  "Shylock"  on  the  loth 
of  January  1788,  at  the  extra- 
ordinary age  of  eighty-nine.  I 
went  there  to  compare  his  per- 
formance with  that  of  my  friend 
Henderson,  whose  loss  I  even 
still  regret  ;  and  with  some 
anxiety,  and  much  veneration, 
secured  a  place  in  the  pit,  which 
none  but  the  young  should 
scuffle  about,  for  it  was  much 
contested.  .  .  . 

'  Macklin  got  through  the 
first  act  with  spirit  and  vigour, 
and,  except  to  a  very  verbal 
critic,  without  material  imper- 
fection. In  the  second  he  be- 
came confused,  and  sensible  of 
his  confusion.  With  his  usual 
manliness,  and  waiting  for  no 
admonition  from  others,  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  front  of  the  stage, 
and  with  a  solemnity  in  his 
manner  that  became  extremely 
touching,  thus  addressed  his 
audience  :  "  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, within  these  few  hours  I 
have  been  seized  with  a  terror 
of  mind  I  never  in  my  life  felt 
before.  It  has  totally  destroyed 
my  corporeal  as  well  as  mental 
faculties.  I  must  therefore  re- 
quest your  patience  this  night — 
a  request  which  an  old  man  of 
eighty-nine  years  of  age  may 
hope  is  not  unreasonable. 
Should  it  be  granted,  unless  my 
health  is  totally  re-established, 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  this 


will  be  the  last  night  of  my  ever 
appearing  before  you  in  so  ridi- 
culous a  situation." 

'Thus  dignified,  even  in  his 
wreck,  was  that  great  man 
whom  Pope  had  immortalized 
by  a  compliment,  and  whose 
humanity  Lord  Mansfield  had 
pronounced  to  be  at  least  equal 
to  his  skill  as  an  actor.  He 
recovered  with  the  general  ap- 
plause of  the  audience,  and  got 
through  the  play  by  great  at- 
tention from  the  prompter  and 
his  assistant.' 


DAVID  GARRICK. 

We  come  now  to  one  of 
whom  Churchill  says  : 

'  If  manly  sense,  if  nature  linked  with 

art, 
If  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human 

heart, 
If  powers  of  acting,  vast  and  uncon- 

fined, 
If  fewest  faults,  with  greatest  beauties 

joined, 
If  strong   expressions,    and  strange 

powers  which  lie 
Within  the  magic  circle  of  the  eye, 
If  feelings  which  few  hearts,  like  his, 

can  know. 
And  which  no  face  so  well  as  his  can 

show, 
Deserve   the    preference,  Garrick, 

take  the  chair, 
Nor  quit  it  till  you  place  an  equal 

there. ' 

*rhe  British  Roscius,  a  title 
justly  given  to  Garrick  during 
his  life,  and  which  no  one  has 
since  disputed,  made  his  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  at  Ips- 
wich in  1 741,  in  the  character 
of  '  Absau '  in  the  tragedy  of 
07'oonoko.      After    a    summer 
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spent  in  the  country,  he  deter- 
mined to  venture  on  the  London 
stage.  He  appHed  to  the  mana- 
gers of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent 
Garden,  and  was  rejected ;  and 
he  was  obhged  to  accept  an 
offer  of  playing  at  the  theatre 
in  Goodman's  Fields.  He  made 
his  first  appearance  there  on  the 
19th  of  October  1741,  in  the 
character  of  'Richard  in.,'  when, 
like  the  sun  bursting  from  be- 
hind an  obscure  cloud,  he  dis- 
played in  the  very  earhest  dawn 
a  more  than  meridian  bright- 
ness. His  excellence  dazzled 
and  astonished  every  one  ;  and 
the  seeing  a  novice  to  the  stage 
reaching  at  one  single  bound  the 
height  of  perfection,  was  a  phe- 
nomenon which  could  not  but 
become  the  object  of  universal 
admiration.  The  theatres  at 
the  Court  end  of  the  town  were 
deserted,  persons  of  all  ranks 
flocked  to  Goodman's  Fields, 
and  the  line  of  carriages  on  an 
evening  is  said  to  have  fre- 
quently reached  in  one  con- 
tinued line  from  Temple  Bar  to 
the  theatre.  Mr.  Garrick  con- 
tinued to  act  till  the  close  of 
the  season,  when  he  went  to 
Dublin.  In  the  ensuing  winter 
he  appeared  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  and  from  that  time  to 
his  quitting  the  stage,  on  the 
loth  of  June  1776,  his  popu- 
larity was  undiminished. 

Of  this  great  actor  it  has  been 
truly  said,  that  'tragedy,  comedy, 
and  farce,  the  lover  and  the 
hero,  the  jealous  husband  who 
suspects  his  wife's  virtue  Avith- 
Qut  a  cause,  and  the  thoughtless, 


lively  rake,  who  attacks  it  with- 
out design,  were  all  alike  open 
to  his  imitation,  and  all  alike 
did  honour  to  his  execution. 
Every  passion  of  the  human 
breast  seemed  subjected  to  his 
powers  of  expression ;  nay,  even 
time  itself  appeared  to  stand 
still  or  advance  as  he  would 
have  it.  Rage  and  ridicule, 
doubt  and  despair,  transport 
and  tenderness,  compassion  and 
contempt,  love,  jealousy,  fear, 
fury,  simplicity,  all  took  in  turn 
possession  of  his  features,  while 
each  of  them  in  turn  appeared 
to  be  the  sole  possessor  of  those 
features.  One  night,  old  age 
sat  on  his  countenance,  as  if  the 
wrinkles  he  had  stamped  there 
were  indelible  ;  the  next,  the 
gaiety  and  bloom  of  youth 
seemed  to  overspread  his  face, 
and  smooth  even  those  marks 
which  time  and  muscular  con- 
formation might  have  really 
made.' 

Garrick  made  his  theatrical 
appearance  not  long  before  the 
death  of  Pope,  and  that  great 
poet  saw  him  perform.  The 
following  interesting  account  of 
the  event  is  given  by  Garrick 
himself: — 'When  I  was  told  that 
Pope  was  in  the  house,  I  instan- 
taneously felt  a  palpitation  at 
my  heart,  a  tumultuous,  not  a 
disagreeable  emotion  in  my 
mind.  I  was  then  in  the  prime 
of  youth,  and  in  the  zenith  of 
my  theatrical  ambition.  It  gave 
me  a  particular  pleasure  that 
"  Richard "  was  my  character 
when  Pope  was  to  see  and  hear 
me.     As  I  opened  my  part,  I  saw 
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our  little  poetical  hero,  dressed  in 
black,  seated  in  a  side  box  near 
the  stage,  and  viewing  me  with 
a  serious  and  earnest  attention. 
His  look  shot  and  thrilled  like 
lightning  through  my  frame,  and  I 
had  some  hesitation  in  proceed- 
ing, from  anxiety  and  from  joy. 
As  "  Richard  "  gradually  blazed 
forth,  the  house  was  in  a  roar 
of  applause,  and  the  conspiring 
hand  of  Pope  shadowed  me  with 
laurels.'  Mr.  PercivalStockdale 
says  :  '  Garrick  was  informed  of 
Pope's  opinion,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  delightful  than 
his  praise.  That  young  man, 
said  Pope,  never  had  his  equal 
as  an  actor,  and  he  will  never 
have  a  rival.'  This  prophecy 
was  uttered  about  eighty  years 
ago.  From  the  same  authority 
we  learn  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion 
of  the  English  Roscius.  To  a 
question  put  to  him  by  Mr 
Stockdale,  Johnson  replied : 
'  Oh,  sir,  he  deserves  everything 
he  has  acquired,  for  having 
seized  the  very  soul  of  Shake- 
speare, for  having  embodied  it 
in  himself,  and  for  having  ex- 
panded its  glory  over  the  world.' 
When  Garrick  visited  the  Con- 
tinent, he  was  received  every- 
where with  the  most  distinguished 
marks  of  honour  and  esteem ; 
even  crowned  heads  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  attentions  they 
paid  to  him.  Neither  were  those 
of  his  own  profession  slow  in  pro- 
fiting by  the  lessons  which  he 
gave  them  in  the  dramatic  art. 
Preville,  the  best  actor  of  France, 
acknowledged  him  for  his  mas- 
ter, and  looked  upon  him  as  a 


model  for  imitation.  With  this 
actor  he  once  made  a  short  ex- 
cursion from  Paris  on  horseback, 
when  Preville  took  a  fancy  to 
act  the  part  of  a  drunken  cava- 
lier. Garrickapplauded  the  imi- 
tation, but  told  him  he  wanted 
one  thing,  which  was  essential 
to  complete  the  picture — he  did 
not  make  his  legs  dru7ik.  '  Hold, 
my  friend,'  said  he,  '  and  I  shall 
show  you  an  English  blood,  who, 
after  having  dined  at  a  tavern, 
and  swallowed  three  or  four 
bottles  of  port,  mounts  his  horse 
in  a  summer  evening  to  go  to 
his  box  in  the  country.'  He 
immediately  proceeded  to  ex- 
hibit all  the  gradations  of  intoxi- 
cation ;  he  called  to  his  servant 
that  the  sun  and  the  fields  were 
turning  round  him ;  whipped 
and  spurred  his  horse  until  the 
animal  reared  and  Vv^heeled  in 
every  direction ;  at  length  he 
lost  his  whip,  his  feet  seemed 
incapable  of  resting  in  the  stir- 
rups, the  bridle  dropped  from 
his  hand,  and  he  appeared  to 
have  lost  the  use  of  all  his  fa- 
culties ;  finally,  he  fell  from  his 
horse  in  such  a  death-like  man- 
ner that  Preville  gave  an  invo- 
luntary cry  of  horror,  and  his 
terror  greatly  increased  when  he 
found  his  friend  made  no  answer 
to  his  questions.  After  wiping 
the  dust  from  his  face,  he  asked 
him  again,  with  the  emotion  and 
anxiety  of  friendship,  whether  he 
was  hurt  ?  Garrick,  whose  eyes 
were  closed,  half  opened  one  of 
them,  hiccupped,  and  with  the 
most  natural  toneof  intoxication, 
called  for  another  glass.  Preville 
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was  astonished ;  and  when 
Garrick  started  up  and  resumed 
his  usual  demeanour,  the  French 
actor  exclaimed  :  '  My  friend, 
allow  the  scholar  to  embrace 
his  master,  and  thank  him  for 
the  valuable  lesson  he  has  given 
him.' 

Shakespeare's  play  of  King 
John  was  a  great  favourite  with 
George  iii.,  who  frequently  com- 
manded it  to  be  performed. 
Sheridan's  success  in  Kmg  JoJm 
heightened  Garrick's  jealousy, 
especially  when  he  was  informed 
by  a  very  intimate  acquaintance 
that  the  King  was  uncommonly 
pleased  with  the  actor's  repre- 
sentation of  the  part.  This  was 
a  bitter  cup ;  and  to  make  the 
draught  still  more  unpalatable, 
vipon  his  asking  whether  His 
Majesty  approved  his  playing  the 
'  Bastard,'  he  was  told,  without 
the  least  compliment  paid  to 
his  action,  it  was  imagined  that 
the  King  thought  the  character 
was  rather  too  bold  in  the  draw- 
ing, and  that  the  colouring  was 
overcharged  and  glaring.  Mr. 
Garrick,  who  had  been  so  ac- 
customed to  applause,  and  who, 
of  all  men  living,  most  sensibly 
felt  the  neglect  of  it,  was  greatly 
struck  with  the  preference  given 
to  another,  and  which  left  him 
out  of  all  consideration ;  and 
though  the  boxes  were  taken 
for  Ki7ig  Johi  several  nights 
successively,  he  would  never 
permit  the  play  to  be  acted. 
The  royal  opinion  of  King 
John  contributed  to  dissolve 
the  union  between  these  rival 
actors. 


It  was  about  the  year  1763 
when  David  Garrick,  as  a 
'  graceful,  sprightly  young  man,' 
first  played  'Hamlet.'  'At  that 
time,'  says  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald, 
'  the  muscles  of  his  face  were 
free,  and  the  wonderful  eyes 
possessed  their  fullest  lustre.' 
Although  later  he  wore  black 
velvet  in  the  character,  '  we  can 
see  him  almost  as  he  then  ap- 
peared, in  a  dress  of  the  most 
conventional  type — the  decent 
black  suit  which  clergymen  wore, 
the  waistcoat  with  flaps,  the 
black  breeches  and  stockings.' 
He  seems  to  have  worn  his  own 
hair.  But  the  interest  then  was 
in  the  acting  rather  than  in  the 
dress.  The  performance  was 
clearly  not  very  good  at  first, 
but  he  improved  nightly,  and, 
as  he  grew  older,  modified  and 
corrected  various  readings.  The 
critics  in  the  pit  at  the  Dublin 
and  London  theatres  watched 
him  narrowly,  and  anonymously 
sent  him  innumerable  hints, 
some  good,  some  bad.  The 
faults  found  at  first  with  David 
Garrick's  reading  of  '  Hamlet ' 
were  a  certain  exaggerated 
warmth,  testiness,  and  tendency 
to  railing — the  very  faults  which 
Betterton  corrected.  There  was 
further  a  sad  irregularity  in  his 
scansion,  and  an  exaggeration 
in  the  pauses  which  astonished 
the  critics  of  those  days.  He 
followed  Betterton's  awe-struck 
idea  with  the  'Ghost,'  and,  as 
was  acutely  remarked,  'he  acted 
for  the  "Ghost"  also,  and  made 
it  as  terrible  to  the  audience  as 
it  was  to  him.'     After  Garrick 
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had  said,  '  Angels  and  ministers 
of  grace  defend  us  ! '  he  fell  into 
such  a  pause  of  silent  stupe- 
faction, that,  at  Dublin,  many 
thought  he  had  forgotten  his 
part.  In  the  scene  with '  Ophelia ' 
he  was  actually  a  little  too  rough 
and  violent.  He  forgot  he  was 
'Opheha's'  lover  ;  he  seemed 
to  be  'a  hot,  testy  fellow,  for 
ever  flying  into  a  passion.' 
He  did  not  chide  Polonius 
like  a  gentleman.  He  coarsely 
snubbed  him,  and,  as  schoolboys 
would  say,  'he  shut  him  up.' 
The  panegyric  on  man,  '  How 
noble  in  reason,'  etc.,  was,  how- 
ever, pronounced  admirably  ; 
and  the  play  of  expression,  as 
well  as  variety  of  voice,  in  the 
famous  soliloquy,  '  To  be  or  not 
to  be,'  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable features  of  the  perfor- 
mance. 

Garrick  died  on  the  20th  of 
January  1779,  in  his  house  in 
the  centre  of  the  Adelphi  Ter- 
race, in  his  sixty  -  third  year. 
Dr.  Johnson  remarked  that  'his 
death  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  na- 
tions.' He  lay  in  state  at  his 
house  previous  to  his  interment 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  Burke 
was  one  of  the  mourners  at  the 
funeral,  which  was  conducted 
with  great  pomp.  He  came 
expressly  from  Portsmouth  to 
follow  the  great  actor's  re- 
mains. There  is  a  portrait  of 
Garrick,  painted  by  Pine,  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery. 

'  Jack  Bannister,'  says  Rogers 
in  his  Tahk-Talk,  'told  me  one 
night  he  was  behind  the  scenes 
of  the  theatre  when  Garrick  was 


playing  "  Lear,"  and  that  the 
tone  in  which  Garrick  uttered 
the  words,  "  O  fool,  I  shall  go 
mad  ! "  absolutely  thrilled  him.' 

There  is  a  pithy  conversation 
relating  to  Garrick  reported  in 
Rogers'  Table- Talk:  '"Mr.  Mur- 
phy, sir,  you  knew  Mr.  Garrick?" 
"Yes,  sir,  I  did;  and  no  man 
better."  "Well,  sir,  what  did  you 
think  of  his  acting  ?  "  After  a 
pause,  "  Well,  sir,  off  the  stage 
he  was  a  mean,  sneaking  little 
fellow ;  but  on  the  stage,"  throw- 
ing up  his  hands  and  eyes — 
"  oh,  my  great  God  ! "  ' 

'During  my  two  years'  resi- 
dence in  London,'  says  O'Keefe, 
'  I  often  saw  Garrick.  The  de- 
light his  acting  gave  me  was  one 
of  the  silken  cords  that  drew  me 
to  the  theatre.  I  liked  him  best 
in  "Lear."  His  saying,  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  acting,  "  I  will 
do  such  things — what  they  are 
I  know  not,"  and  his  sudden  re- 
collection of  his  own  want  of 
power,  were  so  pitiable  as  to 
touch  the  heart  of  every  specta- 
tor. The  simplicity  of  his  say- 
ing, "  Be  these  tears  wet  ?  Yes, 
faith  ! "  putting  his  finger  to  the 
cheek  of  "  Cordelia,"  and  then 
looking  at  his  finger,  was  ex- 
quisite. Indeed,  he  did  not  get 
his  fame  for  nothing.  I  saw 
him  do  "Abel  Drugger"  the  same 
night ;  and  his  appalled  look  of 
terror  when  he  drops  the  glass 
drew  as  much  applause  from  the 
audience  as  his  "Lear"  had 
done.' 

The  character  of  the  British 
Roscius  has  been  severely  as- 
persed, on  account  of  his  reputed 
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parsimony.  An  anecdote  is,  how- 
ever, related  of  him  by  Albany 
Wallis,  who  was  his  intimate 
friend,  which  shows  that  the  ac- 
cusation was  somewhat  mijust. 
*  Mr.  Garrick,'  says  this  gentle- 
man, 'was  no  more  a  fool  in 
charity  than  in  other  matters; 
he  knew  where  and  how  to  be- 
stow his  liberality.  He  came 
to  me  one  morning  in  a  violent 
hurry,  and,  without  even  his  usual 
salutation,  abruptly  exclaimed, 
"  My  dear  friend  the  Doctor  is 
in  want ;  you  must  instantly  do 
me  a  favour.  Come,  come,  put 
on  your  hat,  and  without  delay 
go  to  Dr.  Johnson's  lodgings, 
and  present  him  with  these  bank 
notes ;  but  on  your  life,  do  not 
mention  from  whom  you  had 
-them."  The  amount  was  by  no 
means  inconsiderable.  In  com- 
pliance with  his  request,  I  in- 
stantly waited  on  the  Doctor, 
and  being  announced,  was 
ushered  into  his  apartment. 
Having  prefaced  my  errand  with 
as  much  delicacy  as  possible,  I 
presented  the  notes,  which  the 
Doctor  received  with  much  agi- 
tation ;  and  after  a  few  moments, 
wiping  away  the  tears,  he  pressed 
my  hand  between  his  with 
energy,  exclaiming,  "Mr.  Wallis, 
I  know  from  whence  this  comes. 
Tell  Mr.  Garrick  that  his  kind- 
ness is  almost  too  much  for  me. 
Tell  him  also  that  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  repay  this  sum,  much 
less  what  I  have  before  received 
at  his  hands." ' 

Garrick,  though  not  of  an 
understanding  of  the  first,  nor  of 
the  highest  cultivated  mind,  had 


great  vivacity  and  quickness, 
and  was  very  entertaining  com- 
pany. Though  vanity  was  his 
prominent  feature,  and  a  trouble- 
some and  watchful  jealousy  the 
constant  visible  guard  of  his 
reputation  to  a  ridiculous  degree, 
yet  his  desire  to  oblige,  his  want 
of  arrogance,  and  the  delicacy 
of  his  mimicry,  made  him  very 
agreeable.  He  had  no  affected 
reserve,  but,  on  the  least  hint, 
would  start  up  and  give  the 
company  one  of  his  best 
speeches. 

When  Quin  and  Garrick  per- 
formed at  the  same  theatre  and 
in  the  same  play,  the  night  being 
very  stormy,  each  ordered  a 
chair.  To  the  mortification  of 
Quin,  Garrick's  chair  came  up 
first.  '  Let  me  get  into  the 
chair,'  cried  the  surly  veteran, 
'let  me  get  into  the  chair, 
and  put  little  Davy  into  the 
lantern.'  '  By  all  means,'  said 
Garrick;  'I  shall  ever  be  happy 
to  give  Mr.  Quin  light  in  any 
thing.' 

SPRANGER  BARRY. 

On  Spranger  Barry's  last  ap- 
pearance in  1776,  he  was  so 
infirm,  that  before  the  curtain 
rose  it  was  thought  he  could 
not  support  himself  through  the 
play ;  but  in  spite  of  decay, 
he  played  'Jaffier'  with  such 
a  glow  of  love  and  tenderness, 
and  such  a  heroic  passion,  as 
thrilled  the  theatre,  and  spread 
even  to  the  actors  on  the  stage 
with  him,  though  he  was  almost 
insensible  when,  after  the  fall 
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of  the  curtain,  he  was  led  back 
to  the  green-room. 

There  was,  we  are  told,  in 
Barry's  whole  person  such  a 
noble  air  of  command,  such 
elegance  in  his  action,  such  re- 
gularity and  expressiveness  in 
his  features,  in  his  voice  such 
resources  of  melody,  strength, 
and  tenderness,  that  the  greatest 
Parliamentary  orators  used  to 
study  his  acting,  for  the  charm 
of  its  stately  grace,  and  the 
secret  of  its  pathos. 

According   to   some,  Barry's 

*  Romeo '  was  superior  to  Gar- 
rick's  ;  but  it  was  at  last  nicely 
and  accurately  decided  that 
Barry  was  superior  in  the  gar- 
den scene  of  the  second  act, 
and  Garrick  in  the  scene  with  the 

*  Friar ; '  Barry,  again,  superior 
in  the  other  garden  scenes,  and 
Garrick  in  the  portrait  of  the 
'Apothecary.'  Barry  was  also 
preferred  in  the  first  part  of  the 
tomb,  and  Garrick  in  the  dying 
part.  Some  said  that  Barry 
was  an  Arcadian,  Garrick  a 
fashionable  lover.  But  the  best 
test  is  that,  after  an  interval, 
Garrick,  with  that  excellent  good 
sense  which  distinguished  every 
act  of  his,  quietly  dropped  the 
part  out  of  his  repertoire. 

SAMUEL  FOOTE. 

The  passing  events  of  the  day 
were  at  one  time  carried  on  the 
stage  in  comedies  and  panto- 
mimes as  objects  of  satire.  This 
species  of  farce  was  brought  to 
perfection  by  Foote,  whose  great 
talent  was  that  of  mimicry,  and 


who  delighted  his  audience  by 
the  exact  manner  in  which  he 
imitated  the  peculiarities  and 
weaknesses  of  individual  con- 
temporaries. He  was  in  all 
respects  the  great  theatrical 
caricaturist  of  the  age.  The 
personality  of  the  satire  was  the 
grand  characteristic  of  Foote's 
performances,  and  one  which 
rendered  them  dangerous  to 
society,  and  certainly  not  to  be 
approved.  '  By  Foote's  buf- 
foonery and  broad-faced  merri- 
ment,' says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
'  private  friendship,  public  de- 
cency, and  everything  estimable 
among  men  were  trod  under 
foot' 

Samuel  Foote  was  born  in 
1 72 1,  at  Truro,  in  Cornwall. 
After  a  course  of  dissipation, 
to  which  his  small  fortune  fell 
a  sacrifice,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  stage,  and  apjoeared 
in  Othello;  but  having  little 
success,  he  struck  out  a  path 
for  himself,  in  the  double  cha- 
racter of  dramatist  and  per- 
former. In  1747  he  opened 
the  Haymarket  Theatre  with 
some  ludicrous  imitations  of 
well-known  persons ;  and  hav- 
ing discovered  where  his  strength 
lay,  he  Avrote  several  two-act 
farces,  and  continued  to  per- 
form at  one  of  the  winter 
theatres  every  season.  He  died 
in  1777. 

GEORGE  FREDERIC  COOKE. 

Few  actors  were  more  popu- 
lar in  their  day  than  George 
Frederic    Cooke,    whose    very 
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errors  excited  an  additional  in- 
terest to  behold  him  in  his 
favourite  characters.  Mr.  Cooke 
was  an  instance  of  the  advan- 
tage of  an  actor  undergoing 
stage  disciphne  in  the  country, 
before  he  assumes  the  highest 
walk  of  the  drama  on  the  metro- 
pohtan  boards.  He  played  in 
London,  was  unnoticed,  and 
then  went  the  round  of  the 
country  theatres.  Twenty  years 
afterwards  he  returned  to  town, 
a  theatrical  star  of  the  first 
magnitude. 

Cooke  used  to  say,  that  the 
highest  compliment  he  ever 
received  on  the  stage  was  at 
York,  when  he  portrayed  the 
base  duplicity  of  '  lago  '  so  for- 
cibly, that  he  was  hissed,  amidst 
cries  of  'What  a  villain ! '  Criti- 
cism might  perhaps  doubt  that 
this  was  a  just  conception  of  the 
character,  for  if  the  villany  of 
'lago'  was  so  obvious,  'Othello' 
must  have  been  the  weakest  of 
men  to  be  deceived  by  him; 
and  yet  Shakespeare  describes 
him  as  '  a  man  not  easily 
jealous,  but  being  wrought 
upon.'  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Cooke's  '  lago  '  was  always  con- 
sidered as  an  unrivalled  per- 
formance. 

JOHN  PHILIP  KE?.IBLE. 

John  Philip  Kemble,  accord- 
ing to  Byron,  was  'the  most 
supernatural  of  actors.' 

He  did  not,  like  his  sister, 
burst  upon  the  town  in  the  full 
maturity  of  his  powers.  He  was 
a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  with 


singular  advantages  of  person, 
and  with  almost  equal  defects 
of  voice,  who  determined  to  be- 
come a  noble  actor,  and  who 
succeeded,  by  infinite  persever- 
ance and  care,  assisted  doubt- 
less by  the  reputation  and  the 
influence  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  He 
formed  a  high  standard  in  his 
own  mind,  and  gradually  rose 
to  its  level.  At  his  very  last, 
in  all  characters  which  were 
Vr^ithin  the  scope  of  his  physical 
capacity,  he  played  his  best, 
and  that  best  seemed  absolute 
perfection.  His  career,  there- 
fore, may  be  reviewed  with  that 
calm  and  increasing  pleasure 
with  which  we  contemplate  the 
progressive  advances  of  art,  in- 
stead of  the  feverish  admiration 
and  disappointment  which  are 
alternately  excited  by  the  his- 
tory of  those  who  have  played 
from  impulse  in  the  first  vigour 
of  youth,  and  in  after  days 
have  been  compelled  languidly 
to  retrace  the  vestiges  of  their 
early  genius. 

At  first,  Kemble  had  but  a 
limited  choice  of  characters. 
He  was  opposed  by  Henderson, 
to  whom  he  was  then  unequal, 
and  rivalled  by  Smith,  who  held 
possession  of  the  chief  parts 
in  tragedy  as  well  as  comedy, 
till  he  left  the  stage.  For  a 
long  time,  Holman  and  even 
Pope  divided  public  favour  with 
him  j  but  the  seeds  of  great- 
ness were  deeply  implanted  in 
his  nature,  and  the  determina- 
tion to  cultivate  and  mature 
them. 

One  night,  when  John  Kemble 
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was  performing  at  some  country 
theatre  one  of  his  most  favourite 
parts,  he  was  much  interrupted, 
from  time  to  time,  by  the 
squaUing  of  a  young  child  in 
one  of  the  galleries.  At  length, 
angered  by  this  rival  perform- 
ance, Kemble  walked  with  so- 
lemn step  to  the  front  of  the 
stage,  and  addressing  the  audi- 
ence in  his  most  tragic  tones, 
said  :  '  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
unless  the  play  is  stopped,  the 
child  cannot  possibly  go  on.' 
The  effect  on  the  audience  of 
this  earnest  interference  on  be- 
half of  the  child  may  be  con- 
ceived. 

Although  Kemble  as  a  trage- 
dian stood  long  in  the  highest 
rank  of  his  profession,  and  in 
classical  characters  was  '  the 
noblest  Roman  of  them  all,'  yet 
there  was  another  point  of  view 
in  which  he  rendered  more 
essential  service  to  the  stage 
than  he  did  even  by  his  his- 
trionic talents,  namely,  the  gene- 
ral improvement  of  the  English 
theatre  in  propriety  of  costume. 
In  the  time  of  Garrick,  Macbeth 
appeared  in  a  court  dress,  black 
silk  stockings,  and  a  tye  wig ; 
but  Avhen  Kemble  made  his  first 
appearance  in  the  character,  he 
made  the  noble  thane  dress 
more  in  the  costume  of  his 
country.  Other  alterations  were 
also  made  in  this  play :  the  high- 
crowned  hats  and  laced  aprons 
of  the  witches  were  properly 
discarded ;  they  were  represented 
as  preternatural  beings,  adopting 
no  human  garb,  and  distinguished 
only  by  the  fellness  of  their  pur- 


poses and   the  fatality  of  their 
delusions. 

Extensive  as  the  range  of 
characters  was  in  which  Kemble 
shone  for  many  years  on  the 
stage,  yet  they  were  not  suffi- 
cient for  his  ambition.  He 
once  had  it  in  contemplation  to 
l^lay  'Macheath'  in  the  Beggar's 
Ope7-a,  and  actually  got  Incledon 
to  give  him  some  instructions  in 
singing;  and  he  played  'Charles 
Surface 'in  the  School  for  Scandal, 
in  defiance  of  the  advice  of  his 
best  friends,  until  rallied  out  of 
it  by  one  of  them,  who  ob- 
served to  him,  '  Mr.  Kemble, 
you  have  long  given  us  Charles' 
martyrdom;  when  shall  we  have 
his  rcstoratioii  1 ' 


JOSEPH  MUNDEN. 

]Mr.  Munden  was  by  far  the 
greatest  comedian  we  ever  saw, 
saysTalfourd;  his  vein  of  humour 
was  the  richest  and  most  pecu' 
har,  his  range  of  character  the 
most  extensive,  his  discrimina^ 
tion  the  most  exact  and  happy, 
and  his  finishing  the  most  ela- 
borate and  complete.  He 
received  great  advantages  from 
nature,  and  improved  them  to 
the  utmost  by  vigilant  observa- 
tion and  laborious  study.  His 
power  of  face  was  most  extra- 
ordinary, for  he  had  no  sin- 
gularity of  feature,  no  lucky 
squint  or  mechanical  grin;  but 
the  features  which,  when  at  rest, 
befitted  well  the  sedate  merchant 
or  baronet  of  the  old  school, 
assumed  at  his  will  the  strangest 
and  the  most  fantastic  forms. 
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This  almost  creative  faculty  was 
associated  with  another  power 
of  an  opposite  kind — the  capa- 
bility of  imparting  to  every 
variety  of  form  or  substance  an 
apparent  durability,  as  if  it  were 
carved  out  of  a  rock.  His 
action  had  no  less  body  than 
flavour.  In  the  wildest  parts 
of  farce,  he  every  minute  put 
forth  some  living  fantasy  of  his 
own,  some  new  arrangement  of 
features — creations  among  which 
Momus  would  have  hesitated 
long  which  he  should  choose 
for  his  own  proper  use,  as 
embodying  most  general  traits 
of  comic  feeling.  Any  one  of 
these  hundred  faces  might  serve 
as  the  model  of  a  mask  for  the 
old  Greek  comedy,  and  looked 
as  immoveable  while  it  lasted. 

Although  Munden's  humour 
and  his  flexibility  of  counte- 
nance were  the  gifts  which 
chiefly  distinguished  him  from 
others,  he  shared  largely  in  that 
pathos  which  belongs,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  to  all 
true  comedians.  It  is  natural 
that  a  strong  relish  for  the 
ludicrous  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  genuine  pathos, 
as  both  arise  from  quick  sensi- 
bility to  the  peculiarities  of  our 
fellow-men,  and  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows by  which  they  are  affected. 
Those  who  are  endowed  with 
such  qualities  too  often  presume 
upon  their  strength,  and  rely 
on  the  individual  effects  which 
they  can  produce  in  their  hap- 
piest moods.  But  Mr.  Mun- 
den  had  a  higher  relish  of  the 
value  of  his  art  than  to  leave 


his  success  to  accident,  or  to 
rest  contented  with  doing  some- 
thing to  make  an  audience 
laugh  or  weep,  without  reference 
to  the  precise  nature  of  the  con- 
ception which  he  professed  to 
embody.  He  studied  his  parts 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  term, 
and  with  as  careful  and  minute 
attention  as  though  he  were  the 
driest  and  most  mechanical  of 
actors.  When  he  had  fully 
mastered  the  outlines  of  a  part, 
he  cast  into  it  just  so  much  of 
his  resources  of  humour  or  of 
feeling  as  was  necessary  to  give  it 
genial  life,  and  to  discriminate  its 
finest  shades,  and  never  enough 
to  destroy  its  individuality,  or 
meltdown  its  distinctive  features. 
'  There  is  one  face  of  Farley,' 
says  Charles  Lamb,  'one  face 
of  Knight,  one  (but  what  a  one 
it  is  !)  of  Liston ;  but  Munden 
has  none  that  you  can  properly 
pin  down  and  call  Jiis.  When 
you  think  he  has  exhausted  his 
battery  of  looks  in  unaccount- 
able warfare  with  your  gravity, 
suddenly  he  spouts  out  an  en- 
tirely new  set  of  features,  like 
Hydra.  He  is  not  one,  but 
legion ;  not  so  much  a  comedian 
as  a  company.  If  his  name 
could  be  multiplied  like  his 
countenance,  it  would  fill  a  play- 
bill. He,  and  he  alone,  literally 
makes  faces;  applied  to  any 
other  person,  the  phrase  is  a 
mere  figure,  denoting  certain 
modifications  of  the  human 
countenance.  Out  of  some 
invisible  wardrobe  he  dips  for 
faces,  as  his  friend  Suett  used 
for  wigs,  and  fetches  them  out 
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as  easily.  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  see  him  some  day- 
put  on  the  head  of  a  river- 
horse,  or  come  forth  a  peewit  or 
lapwing,  some  feathered  meta- 
morphosis.' 

'  Mr.  Munden,'  says  Mrs.  C. 
Mathews  in  her  Tea-Tahk  Talk, 
'  was  a  great  actor,  and,  unlike 
the  generality  of  low  comedians 
(that  is,  the  representatives  of 
broad  comedy  and  farce),  was 
really  fond  of  acting — a  rare  in- 
stance in  that  line  of  the  drama. 
Liston,  Mathews,  and  many 
others,  after  their  early  fiiror 
subsided,  became  reluctant  and 
dejected  promoters  of  the  pub- 
lic mirth.  Mr.  Munden,  how- 
ever, unlike  these,  was  an  actor 
per  se,  and  might  be  said  to 
have  heart  and  soul  in  his 
vocation.  Although  it  was  be- 
lieved that  for  many  years 
Mammon  led  him  on,  still  it 
is  certain,  independent  of  any 
other  guide  than  his  own  fancy, 
he  followed  his  art  eon  amorel' 

Munden  was  one  night  play- 
ing with  Jack  Johnstone  in  The 
Committee.  In  that  scene 
where  'Teague'  plies  'Obediah' 
with  liquor  from  a  black  bottle, 
Johnstone,  who  played  'Teague,' 
was  surprised  to  remark  the 
extraordinary  grimaces  Munden 
made  over  the  draughts  he 
gulped  down.  So  irresistibly 
comical,  indeed,  were  Munden's 
grimaces,  that  not  only  did  the 
audience  shriek  with  laughter, 
but  Johnstone  was  almost  too 
convulsed  to  proceed.  When 
the  scene  was  over,  '  Obediah,' 
as  usual,  was  borne  off  the  stage; 


but  no  sooner  was  he  out  of 
sight  of  the  audience,  than  he 
commenced  bellowing  for  a 
stomach-pump.  '  I'm  a  dead 
man,'  he  shouted.  '  I'm  poi- 
soned !  where's  the  villain  that 
filled  that  bottle?'  And  then,  in 
an  agony  of  disgust,  pointing  to 
the  empty  bottle,  still  in  John- 
stone's hand,  he  said,  '  Lamp- 
oil  !  lamp-oil !  every  drop  of  it.' 
It  was  true ;  the  property-man 
had  mistaken  a  bottle  contain- 
ing lamp-oil  for  one  half  filled 
with  sherry  and  water. 

When  Munden  had  in  some 
measure  recovered,  Johnstone 
naturally  asked  him  why  he 
should,  after  the  first  taste,  have 
allowed  him  to  pour  the  whole 
of  the  filthy  stuff  down  his 
throat,  when  the  slightest  hint 
would  have  prevented  it.  Mun- 
den's reply  in  gasps  was  as 
follows  : — '  My  dear  boy,  I  was 
about  to  do  so  \  but  there  was 
such  a  glorious  7'oar  at  the  first 
face  I  made  on  swallowing  it, 
that  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  spoil 
the  scene  by  interrupting  the 
effect,  though  I  thought  I  should 
die  every  time  you  poured  the 
accursed  stuff  down  my  throat.' 

'I  have  seen  this  gifted  actor,' 
says  Sir  Christopher  Curry, 
'in  "Old  Dornton,"  diftuse  a 
glow  of  sentiment  which  has 
made  the  pulse  of  a  crowded 
theatre  beat  like  that  of  one 
man  ;  when  he  has  come  in  aid 
of  the  pulpit,  doing  good  to  the 
moral  heart  of  a  people.  I 
have  seen  some  faint  approaches 
to  this  sort  of  excellence  in 
other  players ;  but  in  the  grand 
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grotesque  of  farce,  Munden 
stands  out  as  single  and  unac- 
companied as  Hogarth.  Ho- 
garth, strange  to  say,  had  no 
followers  :  the  school  of  Mun- 
den began  and  must  end  with 
himself. 

'  Can  any  man  luonder  like 
him?  Can  any  man  see  ghosts 
like  him  ?  or  fight  with  his 
own  shadow  as  he  does,  in 
that  strangely  -  neglected  thing, 
the  Cobbler  of  Preston,  where 
his  alternations  from  the  Cobbler 
to  the  Magnifico,  and  from  the 
Magnifico  to  the  Cobbler,  keep 
the  brain  of  the  spectator  in 
as  wild  a  ferment  as  if  some 
Arabian  Night  were  being 
acted  before  him?  Who  like 
him  can  throw,  or  ever  at- 
tempted to  throw,  a  preterna- 
tural interest  over  the  com- 
monest daily -life  objects?  A 
table  or  a  joint  -  stool,  in  his 
conception,  rises  into  a  dignity 
equivalent  to  Cassiopeia's  chair. 
It  is  invested  with  constellatory 
importance.  You  could  not 
speak  of  it  with  more  deference 
if  it  were  mounted  into  the 
firmament.  "A  beggar  in  the 
hands  of  Michael  Angelo,"  says 
Fuseli,  "rose  the  Patriarch  of 
Poverty."  So  the  gusto  of  Mun- 
den antiquates  and  ennobles 
what  it  touches.  His  pots  and 
his  ladles  are  as  grand  and 
primal  as  the  seething-pots  and 
hooks  seen  in  old  prophetic 
vision.  A  tub  of  butter,  con- 
templated by  him,  amounts  to 
a  Platonic  vision.  He  under- 
stands a  leg  of  mutton  in  its 
quiddity.    He  stands  wondering 


amid  the  commonplace  mate- 
rials of  life,  like  primeval  man 
with  the  sun  and  stars  about 
him.' 


ROBERT  WILLIAM  ELLISTON. 

Robert  William  Elliston,  the 
eminent  comedian,  was  born  in 
London  in  1774.  His  first  bow 
to  a  London  audience  was  made 
at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  on 
the  24th  of  June  1796.  'No 
man  who  ever  trod  the  stage 
was  more  at  home  on  it;  and 
while  he  excelled  in  a  varied 
range  of  first-rate  characters  be- 
longing to  genteel  comedy,  he 
was  more  than  merely  respect- 
able in  tragedy.' 

Elliston's  peculiarity  seems 
to  have  been  a  love  of  coming 
forward,  placing  his  hand  on 
his  heart,  and  addressing  the 
audience  on  every  occasion. 
One  season  he  had  become  so 
popular  at  the  Haymarket,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  take  his  bene- 
fit at  the  Opera  House.  The 
crowd  was  so  immense,  that,  on 
the  doors  being  opened,  it  swept 
past  the  check-takers,  and  filled 
the  theatre.  Elliston  of  course 
came  forward,  pointed  out  the  loss 
he  must  sustain  if  the  audience 
did  not  pay,  and  sent  a  number 
of  men  among  them  to  collect 
the  unpaid  dues.  When  the 
curtain  drew  up,  the  stage  was 
found  blocked  with  another 
audience,  ten  file  deep.  The 
people  in  front  hissed  this  viola- 
tion, amid  shouts  of  'Off !  off!' 
Again  Elliston  came  forward, 
his     hand    on    his    heart,    his 
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mouth  wreathed  with  smiles. 
He  said  that  as  Madame  Bouti, 
'  a  foreigner,  had  been  suffered 
on  one  occasion  to  fill  her  stage 
with  friends,  he  trusted  that 
the  same  indulgence  would  be 
extended  to  a  Briton.  The 
appeal  was  irresistible,  and 
the  people  behind  as  well  as 
in  front  cheered.  He  cleared 
;^6oo  by  this  benefit. 

EDMUND  KEAN. 

Edmund  Kean  was  born  on 
thei7thofMarchi788.  Nearly 
as  soon  as  he  could  walk,  he 
appeared  as  a  boy  actor  on  the 
stage,  and  went  through  all  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  ayoung 
player's  life.  At  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  when  Kemble  was  in 
the  height  of  his  glory,  the  ob- 
scure child,  the  unknown  heir- 
apparent  to  the  tragic  throne, 
was  used  in  processions  and  such 
like  exhibitions.  Subsequently, 
at  the  Haymarket,  he  delivered 
messages  and  performed  in  small 
parts,  with  no  advantage  to  him- 
self, the  company,  or  the  audi- 
ence ;  and  he  was  remarkable 
for  the  silence  and  shyness  with 
which  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
green-room,  his  eye  alone  '  dis- 
coursing most  eloquent  music' 

Through  various  country 
theatres  he  passed  with  varied 
success,  until  he  joined  the  Exe- 
ter company.  Here  he  attracted 
the  admiration  of  Mr.  Drury,  a 
gentleman  of  taste  and  influence; 
and  through  his  interference, 
Mr.  Arnold,  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  of  Drury  Lane 


Theatre,  went  to  Dorchester 
for  the  express  purpose  of  see- 
ing Kean  act.  Of  all  his  pro- 
vincial audiences,  we  believe  that 
the  good  people  of  Exeter  were 
most  alive  to  his  transcendent 
merit,  while  the  inhabitants  of 
Guernsey  distinguished  them- 
selves by  disliking  his  acting, 
and  literally  driving  him  from 
their  stage. 

A  graphic  account  of  Edmund 
Kean's  London  debut,  and  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  it, 
is  given  by  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald. 
One  November  night  in  1814 
Edmund  Kean  was  playing  at 
Dorchester.  'When  the  curtain 
drewup,'he  says — andthereader 
will  note  in  how  natural  and  un- 
affected a  style  he,  in  common 
with  most  players,  relates  his 
experiences — '  I  saw  a  wretched 
house,  a  few  people  in  the  pit 
and  gallery  and  three  persons 
in  the  boxes  showing  the 
quality  of  attraction  we  pos- 
sessed. In  the  stage-box,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  gentleman  who 
appeared  to  understand  acting ; 
he  was  very  attentive  to  the  per- 
formance. Seeing  this,  I  was 
determined  to  play  my  best. 
The  stage  man  did  not  applaud, 
but  his  looks  told  me  that  he 
was  pleased. 

'  After  the  play  I  went  to  my 
dressing-room  under  the  stage, 
to  change  my  dress  for  the  sav- 
age— "  Kanton,"  a  character  in 
a  pantomime — so  that  I  could 
hear  every  word  that  was  said 
overhead.  I  heard  the  gentle- 
man of  the  stage-box  ask  Lee, 
who  was  the  manager,  the  name 
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of  the  performer  who  played 
"  Octavian." 

' "  Oh  ! "  answered  Lee,  "  his 
name  is  Kean — a  wonderful 
clever  fellow." 

'"  Indeed,"  said  the  gentleman, 
"he  is  certainly  very  clever, 
but  he  is  very  small." 

• "  His  mind  is  large,  no  matter 
for  his  height,"  said  Lee. 

'  By  this  time  I  was  dressed 
for  the  savage,  and  I  therefore 
mounted  the  stage.  The  gentle- 
man bowed  to  me,  and  com- 
plimented me  slightly  upon  my 
playing.  "Well,"  said  the 
gentleman,  "will  you  breakfast 
with  me  to-morrow  ?  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  some  conversation 
with  you.  My  name  is  Arnold  ; 
I  am  manager  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre." 

'  I  staggered  as  if  I  had  been 
shot.  My  acting  the  savage  was 
done  for.  I,  however,  stumbled 
through  the  part.'  On  catching 
sight  of  his  eldest  child,  who 
was  suffering  from  water  on  the 
brain,  he  checked  his  delight; 
and  he  closes  his  narrative  with 
this  touching  comment :  *  If 
Howard  gets  well,  we  shall  all 
be  happy  yet' 

Within  a  week  the  child  died, 
and  though  the  grand  dream 
of  his  life  was  about  to  be  ac- 
complished, this  loss  seemed  to 
make  him  indifferent.  'The 
joy  I  felt,'  he  wrote  to  Drury 
Lane,  'three  days  since  at  the 
flattering  prospects  of  future  pro- 
sperity is  now  obliterated  by  the 
unexpected  loss  of  my  child. 
Howard,  sir,  died  on  Monday 
last.  .  .  ,     This    heartrending 


event  must  delay  me  longer  in 
Dorchester  than  I  intended. 
Immediately  I  reach  London, 
I  will  again,  I  hope,  with  more 
fortitude  address  you.' 

When  he  reached  town,  his 
appearance,  and  some  other 
reasons,  discouraged  the  man- 
ager. He  was  treated  coldly  by 
actors  at  the  single  rehearsal 
which  was  hurried  through  on 
the  morning  of  his  performance. 
The  stage-manager  listened  con- 
temptuously to  the  new  actor, 
and  declared  that  it  wouldn't 
do.  At  the  close  all  shrugged 
their  shoulders,  and  announced 
that  failure  was  certain. 

'  The  rehearsal  concluded,' 
says  Mr.  Hawkins,  his  biographer, 
'  Kean  returned  home  to  enjoy 
with  his  wife  the  unusual  luxury 
of  a  dinner.  He  remained  at 
home  till  six  o'clock,  when  the 
striking  of  the  church  clocks 
warned  him  that  it  was  time 
to  depart.  Snatching  up  a 
small  bundle  containing  the  few 
necessaries  with  which  he  was 
bound  to  provide  himself,  he 
kissed  his  wife  and  infant  son, 
and  hurriedly  left  the  house. 
"  I  wish,"  he  muttered,  "  that  I 
was  going  to  be  shot."  With  his 
well  -  worn  boots  soaked  with 
the  thickly  encumbered  slush, 
he  threaded  the  crowded  streets, 
as  if  desirous  of  escaping  obser- 
vation.' 

Everything  appeared  against 
him.  There  was  sure, he  thought, 
to  be  a  meagre  and  spiritless 
audience,  the  night  was  so  wet 
and  miserable.  He  arrived  wet 
through  at  the  theatre,  where 
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he  silently  crept  to  a  dressing- 
room,  of  which  he  was  allowed 
only  a  share,  dressed  himself, 
to  the  amusement  and  even  con- 
tempt of  his  fellows,  who  noticed 
that  he  was  putting  on  a  black 
instead  of  the  traditional  red 
wig  of  Shylock.  The  stage- 
manager  did  not  remonstrate, 
giving  him  up  as  hopeless.  He 
hardly  spoke  to  him. 

The  good-natured  actors  Ox- 
berry  and  Bannister  alone  gave 
him  some  encouragement ;  the 
former  offered  a  glass  of  brandy 
and  water.  When  dressed,  he 
went  to  the  wing,  and  saw  an 
empty,  cheerless  house — in  the 
pit  about  fifty  people.  Then 
the  curtain  rose. 

Soon  the  audience  began  to 
awaken  to  enthusiasm,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  first  act  there 
was  an  instinct  behind  the 
scenes  that  genius  was  present, 
and  that  a  success  was  at  hand. 
The  players  began  to  gather 
about  him  and  congratulate, 
but  he  shrank  from  them  with 
a  look,  and  withdrew  into  con- 
cealment. 

From  that  moment  the  enthu- 
siasm rose ;  the  theatre  began 
to  echo  with  prolonged  shouts. 
'What  now?'  says  Mr.  Doran 
in  a  spirited  passage,  'was  the 
cry  of  the '^green-room.'  The 
answer  was,  that  the  presence 
and  power  of  genius  were  ac- 
knowledged with  an  enthusiasm 
that  shook  the  very  roof.  '  How 
so  few  of  them  kicked  up  such 
a  row,'  says  Oxberry,  'was  some- 
thing marvellous.' 

As  before,  Kean  remained  re- 


served and  solitary,  but  he  was 
now  sought  after.  Raymond, 
the  acting-manager,  who  had 
haughtily  told  him  that  his  in- 
novations would  not  do,  came 
to  offer  him  oranges.  Arnold, 
the  stage-manager,  who  had 
'young-manned'  him,  came  to 
present  him — 'sir' — with  some 
negus.  Kean  cared  for  nothing 
more  now  than  his  fourth  act, 
and  in  that  his  triumph  cul- 
minated. As  he  passed  to  the 
sorry  and  almost  roofless  dress- 
ing-room, Raymond  saluted  him 
with  the  confession  that  he  had 
made  a  hit.  Pope,  more  gene- 
rous, avowed  that  he  had  saved 
the  house  from  ruin. 

'The  pit  rose  at  me,'  was  his 
own  description.  Trembling 
with  agitation  and  excitement, 
he  took  off  the  Jew's  dress,  and 
resumed  his  old  threadbare 
suit,  turned  disdainfully  from 
the  genuine  applause  of  his 
fellow-actors,  and  left  the  house. 
Through  the  wet  and  slush  he 
rushed  home,  flew  up-stairs,  and 
clasped  his  wife  in  his  arms. 
He  poured  out  the  story  of  his 
triumph.  'Mary,'  he  cried,  'you 
shall  ride  in  your  carriage  !  and 
Charley,  my  boy,'  —  and  he 
turned  to  his  infant, — 'you  shall 
go  to  Eton.'  Here  his  voice 
faltered,  and  he  murmured  the 
name  of  the  child  he  had  so 
lately  lost. 

That  night  was  the  starting- 
point  on  the  great  course  upon 
which  he  was  destined  to  run 
his  splendid  race.  '  No  one  as 
an  actor,'  says  an  eloquent  writer 
in  the  Athe/iceum,  'ever  had  the 
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ball  so  completely  at  his  foot  as 
Kean  had — nay,  the  ball  at  his 
foot  waited  not  for  the  impelling 
touch ;  like  the  fairy  clue  which 
ran  before  the  steps  of  Fortuna- 
tus,  leading  him  to  happiness 
and  fame,  it  speeded  before 
him.' 

Of  Kean's  first  appearance 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  the 
character  of  'Shylock,'  a  poetical 
critic  observes  thus  elegantly  : 

'  Tliey  who  have  seen  him  when,  with 

vengeance  ripe, 
He  views  Antonio,  as  he  whets  his 

knife. 
Must  ever  feel,  when  thinking  of  that 

part. 
The  life-blood  stagiaate  chilly  round 

the  heart ; 
There  was  a  murderous  smile  upon 

his  cheek, 
And  from  his  eye  some  devil  seemed 

to  speak ; 
In  triumph  there  demoniac-like  he 

stood, 
As  though  his  soul  could  drink  his 

victim's  blood. ' 

Kean  afterwards  played  the 
principal  characters  in  nearly  all 
the  tragedies  which  keep  posses- 
sion of  the  stage,  as  well  as  in 
other  plays  ;  but  his  '  Othello,' 
'Richard  the  Third,'  and  'Sir 
Giles  Overreach '  were  allowed 
to  be  his  most  finished  perform- 
ances. 

From  January  1814  to  that 
of  1833,  Edmund  Kean  was 
the  star  of  the  British  stage; 
and,  what  may  be  reckoned  as 
most  noticeable  in  this  na- 
tion of  shopkeepers,  his  indi- 
vidual talents  drew  more,  and, 
from  the  exertion  of  these 
talents,  he  himself  receivedmore, 
than  any  three  performers  that 


co-existed  with  him.  His  books 
show  a  sum  nearly  averaging 
;,{^i 0,000  a  year  for  eighteen 
years. 

It  is  impossible,  says  Hazlitt, 
to  form  a  higher  conception 
of  Richard  iii.  than  that  given 
by  Kean  :  never  was  character 
represented  by  greater  distinct- 
ness and  precision,  and  more 
perfectly  articulated  in  every 
part.  If  Kean  did  not  succeed 
in  concentrating  all  the  lines  of 
the  character,  he  gave  a  vigour 
and  relief  to  the  part  which  we 
have  never  seen  surpassed.  He 
was  more  refined  than  Cooke, 
bolder  and  more  original  than 
Kemble.  The  scene  with  'Lady 
Anne '  was  an  admirable  speci- 
men of  bold  and  smiling  dupli- 
city. Wily  adulation  was  firmly 
marked  by  his  eye,  and  he  ap- 
peared like  the  first  tempter  in 
the  garden.  Kean's  attitude  in 
leaning  against  the  pillar  was 
one  of  the  most  graceful  and 
strikingpositions  ever  witnessed : 
it  would  serve  a  Titian,  Raphael, 
or  Salvator  Rosa  as  a  model. 
The  transition  from  the  fiercest 
passion  to  the  most  familiar 
tone,  was  a  quality  which  Kean 
possessed  over  every  other  actor 
that  ever  appeared.  Many  at- 
tempted this  style,  and  all  have 
egregiously  failed. 

Edmund  Kean  swept  pedan- 
try from  the  stage,  as  David 
Garrick  had  done  seventy-three 
years  before.  It  was  his  '  Ham- 
let' which  mainly  effected  the 
reform.  So  natural,  so  exqui- 
sitely tnie,  and  so  harmonious, 
it    destroyed    artificiality    and 
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pomposity  with  one  blow.  The 
disfavour  of  the  Kemble  school 
was  inevitable ;  the  critics  were 
all  inclined  to  welcome  genius, 
and  the  Examiner  was  the  first 
to  hail  the  restoration  of  nature 
to  the  stage.  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt 
was  in  '  durance  vile '  for  his 
strictures  on  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
but  he  possessed  a  critic  fully 
capable  of  proclaiming  the  down- 
fall of  the  classical  school.  The 
contrast  between  Kemble's  and 
Kean's  performance  of 'Hamlet' 
was  complete,  as  given  in  the 
Examiner,  but  it  is  unfortunately 
too  long  to  quote  in  extenso : 
'In  his  representation  of  "Ham- 
let," Mr.  Kemble  showed  an 
ignorance  of  the  character  which 
would  have  been  scarcely  par- 
donable in  the  first  stroller 
picked  up  at  a  country  fair. 
Mr.  Kemble  converts  "Hamlet" 
into  a  dry  scholastic  personage, 
uttering  wise  saws  with  a  sneer, 
and  delivering  his  ironies  with 
a  spruce  air  and  smart  tone, 
such  as  is  used  by  forward  girls 
and  boys  on  their  introduction 
into  the  world.'  He  is  blamed 
for  his  coarse  and  vulgar  de- 
meanour towards  'Ophelia,'  and 
the  critic  wonders  that  some 
chivalrous  fellow  in  the  pit  or 
boxes  does  not  spring  upon  the 
stage  and  knock  him  down. 
'  What  a  striking  and  amiable 
contrast  was  Mr.  Kean's  man- 
agement of  this  encounter ! '  He 
came  on  the  stage  'with  slow 
steps,  with  a  fixed  sorrow  on 
his  countenance,  and  recited 
the  famous  soliloquy  on  death 
in    a    tone    of    pathos    which 


touched  every  heart.  This 
beautiful  piece,  in  which  the 
feelings  reason  as  much  as  the 
mind,  is  usually  uttered  with  a 
solemn  declamatory  accent,  like 
a  sermon  on  a  fast-day.  Mr. 
Kean  knew  better  :  he  was  not 
a  stale  discourser  on  a  stale 
general  moral,  a  grim  debater 
of  the^r^  and  con  of  the  suicide : 
he  was  the  man  of  misery,  drive? 
by  his  loathing  of  life  and  th? 
villany  of  those  about  him  to 
escape  all  further  ills  by  death. 
He  did  not  shake  his  mother 
out  of  her  chair,  nor  wave  his 
handkerchief  with  a  dignified 
whirl,  nor  spread  his  arms  like 
a  heron  crucified  on  a  barn 
door,  when  he  cries,  "Is  it 
the  king?"  The  omission  of 
these  singular  beauties  made 
many  people  shake  their  heads, 
and  prophesy  that  a  permanent 
reputation  was  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  popular  idol.  We  entreat 
Mr.  Kean,  if  he  should  hear 
of  such  observations,  to  disdain 
them  as  they  deserve.  Let  him 
abjure  low  artifices  of  applause, 
and  act  as  he  has  hitherto  acted, 
and  we  will  undertake  to  pro- 
mise that  his  fame  shall  last  so 
long  as  the  heart  of  man  shall 
beat  in  response  to  the  call  of 
nature.'  These  are  noble  words, 
and  they  were  echoed  by  the 
most  prominent  critics  of  the 
day.  The  Champion  regarded 
the  '  Hamlet '  of  Edmund  Kean 
as  the  finest  example  of  the  art 
of  acting  that  had  ever  been 
seen  on  the  modern  stage,  and 
as  indicative  of  the  most  acute 
intellect,  the   truest  notions  of 
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art,  and  of  a  very  poetical  ima- 
gination. Tlie  Times  charac- 
terizes the  gliost  scene  as  highly 
artistic,  and  the  parting  with 
'  Ophelia'  as  both  novel  and  beau- 
tiful. Hazlitt,  in  the  columns 
of  the  Mornifig  Chronicle^  re- 
corded that  Kean's  '  Hamlet,'  in 
spite  of  the  manifold  difficulties 
of  the  part,  had  the  most  bril- 
liant success,  and  that,  high  as 
Mr.  Kean  stood  before  in  his 
estimation,  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  he  stood  higher  in 
it,  and  also  in  that  of  the  public, 
from  the  genius  displayed  in 
the  last  effort.  The  kissing  of 
'  Ophelia's  '  hand  explained  the 
character  at  once  as  one  of  dis- 
appointed hope,  of  bitter  regret, 
of  affection  suspended,  not  obli- 
terated, by  the  distraction  of  the 
scene  around  him. 

After  these  enthusiastic  criti- 
cisms, let  us  set  down  the  fol- 
lowing  by   way  of   variety : — 


When  Edmund  Kean  paid  his 
last  visit  to  Ayr,  his  perfor- 
mance of  'Othello'  happened 
to  be  the  subject  of  conversation 
in  a  shop.  A  butcher  who 
was  present  asked  very  gravely 
whether  Kean  spoke  all  he  said 
out  of  his  own  head,  or  if  he 
learned  it  from  a  book  ?  Being 
told  how  the  thing  was,  he  ob- 
jected against  paying  anything 
to  hear  a  man  repeat  what  every 
person  who  could  read  might 
do  as  well  as  himself. 

This  objection  was  met  by 
some  one  observing  that  the 
actor  '  did  not  only  recite  the 
play,  but  he  delineated  the 
various  passions  which  belonged 
to  the  characters.' 

*  Passions  ! '  exclaimed  the 
butcher,  with  a  sneer  of  con- 
tempt, 'gang  to  the  fishmarket 
if  ye  want  to  see  folk  in  a  pas- 
sion !  That's  the  place  for 
passions  ! ' 
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We  can  begin  this  chapter  with 
no  more  famous  name  than  that 
of 

WICKLIFFE, 

who  has  been  fondly  and  happily- 
designated  'The  Morning  Star 
of  the  English  Reformation.' 
He  was  born  in  Yorkshire 
about  1324. 

In  some  degree  pioneered  by 
Roger  Bacon  and  other  emanci- 
pators of  the  human  mind,  Pro- 
vidence raised  up  this  valiant 
man  at  an  opportune  conjunc- 
ture. Backed  by  his  Parliament 
and  his  people,  the  hero  of 
Cressy  was  resisting  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Roman  Pontiff  to 


the  sovereignty  of  the  realm; 
but  at  that  period,  before  any 
churchman  would  take  the  field 
against  Peter's  successor,  he 
needed  to  possess  a  chivalry 
equal  to  Edward's  own.  Such 
chivalry  was  found  in  the  Oxford 
scholar,  whose  tracts  and  dis- 
putations, as  well  as  his  racy, 
rousing  sermons,  soon  shook  the 
whole  of  England  for  twenty 
years  together;  and  when  he 
died,  on  the  last  day  of  1384, 
the  cords  were  very  feeble  which 
continued  to  hold  England  and 
Rome  together, 

Wickliffe,  though  the  object 
of  the  bitterest  hatred,  even  in 
his  own  day,  awed  his  most 
violent  antagonists  into  some- 
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thing  approaching  to  admiration. 
His  austere,  exemplary  hfe  has 
defied  even  calumny ;  his  vigor- 
ous incessant  efforts  to  reduce 
the  whole  clergy  to  primitive 
poverty  have  provoked  no  re- 
tort as  to  his  own  pride,  self-in- 
terest, indulgence,  inconsistent 
with  his  earnest  severity. 

His  industry,  even  in  those 
laborious  days,  was  astonishing. 
The  number  of  his  books — 
mostly,  indeed,  brief  tracts — 
baffles  calculation.  Two  hun- 
dred are  said  to  have  been 
burned  in  Bohemia. 

He  was  acknowledged  to  be 
a  consummate  master  in  the 
dialectics  of  the  schools;  he  was 
the  pride  as  well  as  the  terror 
of  Oxford.  '■  He  was  second  to 
none,'  so  writes  a  monk,  '  in 
philosophy ;  in  the  discipline  of 
the  schools  incomparable.'  In 
this,  indeed,  appear  at  once 
his  strength  and  the  source  of 
the  apparent  contradictions  in 
the  style  and  manner  of  his 
writini^s. 


HUGH  LATIMER, 

One  of  the  first  reformers  of 
the  Church  of  England  was 
Hugh  Latimer,  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, who  was  born  about  1490. 
He  embraced  the  Reformed  faith 
when  about  thirty  years  of  age. 

Augustine  Bernher,  Latimer's 
Swiss  servant  and  faithful  friend, 
writing  from  Southam,  on  the  2d 
of  October  1562,  his  dedication 
to  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk  of 
his  collection  of  Latimer's  ser- 
mons  on    the    Lord's    Prayer, 


gives  the  following  sketch  of  his 
'  most  dear  master  :  — 

'  How  manifold  ways  was  he 
troubled,  tossed,  and  turmoiled 
from  post  to  pillar  by  the  Popish 
bishops,  whose  hands  he  could 
not  have  escaped  if  God  had 
not  moved  the  King's  Majesty's 
heart  (that  then  was)  [Henry 
vni.]  to  assist  him,  by  whose 
absolute  power  divers  times  he 
was  delivered  from  the  cruel 
lions.  And  although  it  did 
please  God  in  process  of  time  to 
suffer  the  King's  Majesty  to  be 
deluded  and  circumvented  by 
the  subtle  persuasions  of  those 
Popish  bishops  to  establish  by 
law  six  ungodly  articles,  yet 
this  faithful  servant  of  Christ 
would  rather  put  his  own  life  in 
danger  than  forsake  and  depart 
from  that,  the  which  afore  most 
faithfully  he  had  taught  out  of 
God's  word.  Wherefore  he  was 
contented  rather  to  be  cast  into 
the  Tower,  and  there  to  look 
daily  for  death,  than  to  be  found 
a  wavering  reed,  or  to  deceive 
his  prince.  For  they,  said  he, 
that  do  allow  anything  disagree- 
ing from  God's  word,  in  respect 
to  fulfil  the  appetites  of  princes, 
are  betrayers  and  murderers  of 
their  princes,  because  they  pro- 
voke the  wrath  of  God  to  de- 
stroy such  princes ;  and  these 
flatterers  become  guilty  of  the 
blood  of  their  princes,  and  are 
the  chief  causes  of  their  destruc- 
tions. Wherefore  this  faithful 
man  of  God,  knowing  his  prince 
to  be  deluded  by  the  false 
priests,  and  being  assured  the 
things  that  were  allowed  to  be 
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contrary  to  God's  word,  was 
ready  thus  to  adventure  his  life : 
at  the  which  time  God  merci- 
fully delivered  him,  to  the  great 
comfort  of  all  godly  hearts,  and 
singular  commodity  of  His 
Church. 

'  Now,  when  he  was  thus  de- 
livered, did  he  give  himself  up 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  to 
delicateness  or  idleness?  No 
assuredly,  but  even  then  most 
of  all  he  began  to  set  forth  his 
plough,  and  to  till  the  ground  of 
the  faithful  messenger  of  God, 
being  afraid  of  no  man,  telling 
all  degrees  their  duties  faithfully 
and  truly,  without  respect  of 
persons  or  any  kind  of  flattery. 
In  the  which  his  painful  travails 
he  continued  all  King  Edward's 
time,  preaching  for  the  most 
part  every  Sunday  two  sermons, 
to  the  great  shame,  confusion, 
and  damnation  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  our  fat-bellied,  unpreach- 
ing  prelates.  For  he,  being  a 
sore -bruised  man,  and  above 
threescore  and  seven  years  of 
age,  took  notwithstanding  all 
these  pains  in  preaching,  and 
also  every  morning,  ordinarily, 
winter  and  summer,  about  two 
of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  he 
was  at  his  book  most  diligently. 
And  besides  this,  how  careful 
he  was  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Church  of  God,  and  for  the 
good  success  of  the  gospel,  they 
can  bear  record  which  at  that 
time  were  in  authority,  whom 
continually  by  his  letters  he 
admonished  of  their  duties, 
and  assisted  with  his  godly 
counsel.' 


This  is  evidently  the  testi- 
mony of  an  eye-witness — of  one 
who,  from  his  position,  would 
have  had  every  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  exact  truth  as  to 
Latimer's  character;  and  of  one, 
moreover,  writing  within  four- 
teen years  of  Latimer's  resump- 
tion of  public  life,  after  his  re- 
lease from  the  Tower  on  the 
accession  of  Edward  vi.  We 
may  therefore  accept  it  as  a  true 
picture,  and  as  such  it  must 
suffice  here  for  general  impres- 
sions. 

During  the  first  three  years 
of  the  succeeding  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.,  Latimer  preached  the 
Lent  sermons  before  his  Majesty; 
and  such  were  the  crowds  which 
then  resorted  to  hear  him,  that 
Heylin  tells  us  the  pulpit  was 
removed  out  of  the  royal 
chapel  into  the  privy  gar- 
den. 

His  style  of  preaching  is  said 
to  have  been  extremely  capti- 
vating, simple,  and  familiar,  often 
enlivened  with  anecdote,  irony, 
and  humour,  and  still  oftener 
swelling  into  strains  of  the  most 
impassioned  and  awakening  elo- 
quence. Of  the  earnestness  of 
his  manner  we  have  the  follow- 
ing striking  specimen  in  one  of 
his  sermons  delivered  at  court 
against  the  corruptions  of  the 
age  : — '  Take  heed,  and  beware 
of  covetousness;  take  heed,  and 
beware  of  covetousness;  take 
heed,  and  beware  of  covetous- 
ness ;  and  what  if  I  should  say 
nothing  else  these  three  or  four 
hours  but  these  words  ?  Great 
complaints  there  are  of  it,  and 
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much  crying  out,  and  much 
preaching,  but  httle  amendment 
that  I  can  see.  Covetousness 
is  the  root  of  all  evil.  Then 
have  at  the  root ;  out  with  your 
swords,  ye  preachers,  and  strike 
at  the  root.  Stand  not  ticking 
and  toying  at  the  branches,  for 
new  branches  will  spring  out 
again  ;  but  strike  at  the  root, 
and  fear  not  these  great  men, 
these  men  of  power,  these  op- 
pressors of  the  needy;  fear  them 
not,  but  strike  at  the  root.' 

GEORGE  WISHART. 

George  Wishart,  usually  called 
the  Martyr,  the  friend  of  John 
Knox,  was  originally  a  Scotch 
schoolmaster.  Having  received 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, he  began  to  preach  them, 
probably  about  1536.  He  after- 
wards took  refuge  in  England, 
where  he  also  preached,  but 
was  induced  by  persecution  to 
recant.  In  1543  he  returned  to 
his  native  land,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  one  of 
the  boldest  and  most  vehement 
promoters  of  the  Reformation. 
Riotsanddestruction  of  churches 
sometimes  followed  his  stirring 
discourses.  He  was  burnt  for 
heresy  at  St.  Andrews,  on  the 
28th  of  March  1546. 

When  Wishart  was  at  one 
time  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ayr,  he  received  intelligence 
that  a  contagious  distemper  had 
proved  very  fatal  in  Dundee. 
He  immediately  went  thither, 
that  he  might  administer  con- 
solation to  the  sufferers.     He 


strengthened  their  fortitude  by 
the  prospects  which  religion  dis- 
closes ;  he  prevented  all  un- 
necessary intercourse  between 
the  healthy  and  the  sick ;  and 
he  relieved  the  urgent  wants  of 
those  whose  severe  poverty  ren- 
dered the  visitation  of  disease 
doubly  distressing.  Such  bene- 
ficence, alleviating  to  multitudes 
the  severity  of  pain  and  the  an- 
guish of  affliction,  was  repaid  by 
the  warmest  gratitude  ;  and  the 
feelings  with  which  he  was  now 
almost  universally  regarded,  gave 
an  energy  to  his  instructions 
which  alike  impressed  the  un- 
derstanding and  affected  the 
heart.  His  enemies,  afraid  to 
have  recourse  to  open  violence, 
attempted  to  assassinate  him. 
A  priest,  impelled  either  by  his 
own  gloomy  bigotry,  or  em- 
ployed— as  has,  though  without 
any  sufficient  authority,  been 
surmised — by  Cardinal  Beaton, 
resolved  to  accomplish  his  de- 
struction. For  that  purpose  the 
priest  placed  himself,  one  day 
that  Wishart  was  preaching  at 
the  foot  of  the  pulpit,  with  a 
dagger  concealed  under  his  robe. 
Either  the  agitation  of  his  coun- 
tenance, or  the  peculiarity  of  his 
appearance,  happily  fixed  the 
attention  of  Wishart ;  and  as  he 
descended  the  steps  of  the  pulpit, 
he  with  much  presence  of  mind 
seized  the  hand  which  grasped 
the  weapon  intended  for  his 
destruction.  The  criminal,  dis- 
mayed at  this  intrepidity,  fell  at 
his  feet  and  acknowledged  his 
guilt.  The  multitude,  agitated 
and  inflamed  by  such  depravity, 
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would  at  once  have  sacrificed 
the  wretch  to  their  resentment, 
had  not  Wishart  restrained  their 
violence.  He  clasped  the  culprit 
in  his  arms,  that  he  might  ensure 
his  protection,  and,  calling  out 
to  the  people,  declared  that 
since  he  had  escaped  injury,  he 
ought  to  feel  grateful  for  an  inci- 
dent which  showed  him  what  he 
had  to  fear  from  the  inveterate 
animosity  of  his  persecutors. 

JOHN  KNOX. 

John  Knox,  the  great  cham- 
pion of  the  Scottish  Reforma- 
tion, was  born  in  1505.  Early 
in  life  he  became  a  zealous 
preacher  of  the  new  doctrines. 
After  avaried  and  exciting  career, 
we  find  him  in  Switzerland,  tak- 
ing part  with  the  English  exiles 
who  opposed  the  use  of  the 
liturgy. 

After  a  residence  of  a  consider- 
able time  at  Geneva,  in  the 
quiet  exercise  of  his  duties  and 
the  enjoyment  of  much  agreeable 
and  improving  society,  John 
Knox  received  a  letter,  dated 
March  16,  1557,  subscribed  by 
the  Earls  of  Glencaim,  Erskine, 
Argyll,  and  Moray,  which  in- 
duced him  to  return  to  Scotland. 

He  arrived  in  his  native  land 
on  the  2d  of  May  1559,  being 
then  fifty-four  years  of  age.  He 
preached  first  at  Dundee,  and 
afterwards  at  Perth,  with  great 
success. 

About  this  time,  says  the 
author  of  the  Scots  Worthies, 
the  Queen  put  some  preachers 
to  the  horn,  prohibiting  all,  upon 


pain  of  rebelhon,  to  comfort,  re- 
lieve, or  assist  them ;  which,  with 
other  things,  so  much  enraged 
the  multitude  which  attended 
Knox  at  Perth,  that  they  would 
be  restrained  neither  by  the 
preachers  nor  magistrates  from 
pulling  down  the  images  and 
other  monuments  of  idolatry. 
This  being  told  to  the  Queen,  so 
incensed  her,  that  she  vowed  to 
destroy  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  that  town,  and  burn  it  to  the 
ground. 

In  execution  of  this  threat, 
she  caused  her  French  army  to 
march  towards  it;  but  being 
informed  that  multitudes  from 
the  neighbouring  country  were 
assembling  for  its  defence,  her 
impetuosity  was  checked,  and 
she  resolved  to  use  stratagem 
where  force  could  not  avail  her. 

Accordingly,  she  sent  the 
Earls  of  Argyll  and  Moray  to 
learn  what  was  their  design  in 
such  commotions. 

Knox  in  the  name  of  the  rest 
made  answer,  '  that  they  whom 
she  thus  persecuted  were  the 
servants  of  God,  and  faithful  and 
obedient  subjects  of  the  realm  ; 
that  the  rehgion  which  she  would 
maintain  by  fire  and  sword  was 
not  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  a  super- 
stitious device  of  man,  and  that 
her  enterprise  should  not  suc- 
ceed in  the  end,  for  that  she 
fought  not  against  man  only,  but 
against  the  Almighty  God.' 

Argyll  and  Moray  delivered 
this  message  ;  and  in  return  she 
promised  that  the  Reformers 
should  be  permitted  to  leave  the 
town  in  peace.     Knox  preached 
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a  sermon,  exhorting  his  friends 
to  constancy;  adding,  'I  am 
persuaded  that  this  promise 
shall  be  no  longer  kept  than  the 
Queen  and  her  Frenchmen  get 
the  upper  hand  : '  which  accord- 
ingly happened,  for  she  imme- 
diately took  violent  possession 
of  the  town,  and  put  a  garrison 
of  Frenchmen  into  it. 

This  breach  of  promise  so 
disgusted  the  Earls  of  Argyll 
and  Moray,  that  they  forsook 
her,  joined  the  Congregation, 
and  withdrew  into  Fife.  Hav- 
ing assembled  with  the  Laird  of 
Dun  and  others,  they  sent  for 
Knox,  who  on  his  way  to  them 
preached  in  Crail  and  Anstruther, 
intending  to  preach  next  day  at 
St.  Andrews. 

This  design  came  to  the  ears 
of  the  Archbishop.  He  raised 
a  hundred  spearmen,  and  sent 
this  message  to  the  Lords:  'That 
if  John  Knox  offered  to  preach 
there,  he  should  have  a  warm 
military  reception.' 

They  in  their  turn  forewarned 
him  of  his  danger,  and  dissuaded 
him  from  going.  He  made  an- 
swer, 'God  is  my  witness  that 
I  never  preached  Jesus  Christ 
in  contempt  of  any  man  ;  neither 
am  I  concerned  to  go  thither, 
either  out  of  respect  to  my  own 
private  interest  or  to  the  worldly 
hurt  of  any  creature  ;  but  I  can- 
not, in  conscience,  delay  preach- 
ing to-morrow,  if  I  am  not  de- 
tained by  violence.  In  this  town 
and  church  did  God  first  call  me 
to  the  dignity  of  a  preacher, 
and  in  this  town,  when  torn 
from  it  by  the  tyranny  of  France, 


I  expressed  my  assurance  that  I 
would  preach  again.  Therefore 
seeing  that  God,  beyond  expecta- 
tion, has  brought  me  to  this  place, 
I  beseech  your  honours  not  to 
stop  me  from  presenting  myself 
to  my  brethren.  And  as  for 
fear  of  danger  to  my  person,  let 
no  man  be  solicitous  about  that, 
for  my  life  is  in  the  hand  of  Him 
whose  glory  I  seek,  and  there- 
fore I  fear  not  their  threats,  so 
as  to  cease  from  doing  my  duty 
when  of  His  mercy  God  offereth 
the  occasion.' 

The  Lords  were  satisfied  that 
he  ought  to  fulfil  his  intention, 
which  he  did  without  any  inter- 
ruption, and  with  such  boldness 
and  success,  that  the  magistrates 
and  the  people  of  the  town,  im- 
mediately after  sermon,  agreed 
to  remove  all  monuments  of 
idolatry ;  which  they  did  with 
great  expedition. 

Accompanying  the  forces  of 
the  Congregation,  Knox,  in  like 
manner,  appeared  in  the  church 
of  Edinburgh.  But  being  soon 
after  obliged  to  leave  that  city, 
in  consequence  of  its  occupation 
by  the  Regent's  army,  between 
which  and  that  of  the  Reformers 
several  skirmishes  had  taken 
place,  he  undertook  a  tour  of 
preaching  through  Scotland, 
and  within  less  than  two  months 
travelled  over  a  great  part  of 
the  kingdom,  diffusing  the  know- 
ledge and  strengthening  the 
interests  of  the  Protestant  cause. 

At  this  time,  too,  he  greatly 
exerted  himself  in  procuring  the 
assistance  of  England  for  the 
Reformers.      In  this  great  ob- 
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ject  he  was  ultimately  success- 
ful. The  management  of  the 
correspondence  to  which  it  led 
chiefly  devolved  upon  his  hands. 

His  exertions  at  this  period 
were  incredibly  great.  By  day 
he  was  employed  in  preaching, 
by  night  in  writing  letters  on 
public  business.  He  was  the 
soul  of  the  Congregation,  was  al- 
ways found  at  the  post  of  danger, 
and  by  his  presence,  his  public 
discourses,  and  private  advices, 
animated  the  whole  body,  and 
defeated  the  schemes  employed 
to  corrupt  and  divide  them. 

Such  zeal  and  activity  could 
not  but  expose  him  to  the 
deadly  resentment  of  the  Papists 
and  the  Queen-Regent.  A  re- 
ward was  publicly  offered  to  any 
one  who  would  apprehend  or 
assassinate  him,  and  not  a  few, 
actuated  by  hate  or  avarice,  lay 
in  wait  for  him. 

At  length, however,  the  Queen- 
Regent  died,  andageneral  peace, 
which  lasted  some  time,  was  pro- 
cured, during  which  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Scots  nobility  in 
1560  began  to  settle  ministers 
in  different  places.  Knox  was 
appointed  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  continued  till  the  day  of  his 
death. 

Like  Luther,  it  has  been  re- 
marked, Knox  was  one  of  those 
extraordinary  men  of  whom  few, 
if  any,  are  observed  to  speak 
with  sufficient  temper;  all  is 
either  extravagant  encomium  or 
violent  invective.  When  he  was 
laid  in  his  grave,  the  Earl  of 
Morton,  that  day  chosen  Regent 
of  Scotland,  exclaimed  :  'There 


lies  one  who  never  feared  the 
face  of  man  ! ' 

Zeal,  intrepidity,  disinterested- 
ness, were  virtues  which  John 
Knox  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree.  He  was  acquainted, 
too,  with  the  learning  cultivated 
in  that  age,  and  excelled  in 
that  species  of  eloquence  which 
is  calculated  to  rouse  and  in- 
flame. His  maxims,  however, 
are  often  too  severe,  and  the 
impetuosity  of  his  temper  ex- 
cessive. Rigid  and  uncomply- 
ing himself,  he  showed  no  indul- 
gence to  the  infirmities  of  others. 
Regardless  of  the  distinctions 
of  rank  and  character,  he  uttered 
his  admonitions  with  an  acri- 
mony and  vehemence  more  fitted 
to  irritate  than  to  reclaim. 

Those  very  qualities,  however, 
which  now  render  his  character 
less  amiable,  fitted  him  to  be  the 
instrument  of  Providence  for  ad- 
vancing the  Reformation  among 
a  fierce  people,  and  enabled 
him  to  face  dangers  and  to 
surmount  opposition  from  which 
a  person  of  a  more  gentle  spirit 
would  have  been  apt  to  shrink 
back.  By  an  unwearied  applica- 
tion to  study  and  to  business, 
as  well  as  by  the  frequency  and 
fervour  of  his  public  discourses, 
he  had  worn  out  a  constitution 
naturally  strong.  During  a  dan- 
gerous illness  he  discovered  the 
utmost  fortitude,  and  met  the 
approach  of  death  with  an  in- 
trepidity inseparable  from  his 
character. 

Knox  bore  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  Luther  in  personal 
intrepidity  and  in  popular  elo- 
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quence.  He  approached  nearest 
to  Calvin  in  his  rehgious  senti- 
ments and  in  the  severity  of 
his  manners,  and  in  a  certain 
impressive  air  of  melancholy 
which  pervaded  his  character. 

In  1565,  Lord  Darnley,  who 
had  lately  married  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  consented,  at  the  desire 
of  his  friends,  to  go  and  hear 
Mr.  Knox  preach,  in  hopes 
thereby  of  conciliating  him ; 
instead  of  which,  he  took  occa- 
sion to  declaim  against  the 
government  of  wicked  princes, 
who,  for  the  sins  of  the  people, 
are  sent  as  tyrants  and  scourges 
to  torment  them.  Darnley  com- 
plained of  the  insult  to  the 
Council,  who  interdicted  the 
preacher  from  the  use  of  his 
pulpit  for  several  days. 

'In  the  opening  up  of  his 
text,'  says  James  Melville,  speak- 
ing of  this  celebrated  preacher 
during  the  last  days  of  his  life, 
'  he  was  moderat  the  space  of 
an  half  houre ;  but  when  he 
enterit  to  application,  he  made 
me  so  to  grew  and  tremble,  that 
I  could  not  hald  a  pen  to  wryt. 
He  was  very  weik.  I  saw  him 
everie  day  of  his  doctrine  go 
hulie  and  fear,  with  a  furring 
of  marticks  about  his  neck,  a 
staffe  in  the  an  hand,  and  gud 
godlike  Richart  Ballanden,  his 
servand,  haldin  up  the  other 
oxter,  from  the  Abbey  to  the 
parish  kirk,  and  he,  the  said 
Richart,  and  another  servand, 
lifted  up  to  the  pulpit,  whar 
he  behovit  to  lean  at  his  first 
entrie;  bot  er  he  haid  done 
with  his  sermone,  he   was    sa 


active  and  vigourous  that  he 
was  lyk  to  ding  the  pulpit  in 
blads,  andfiie  out  of  it.'' 

BERNARD  GILPIN. 

In  the  reigns  of  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  a  celebrated  English 
Reformer,  Bernard  Gilpin,  was 
rector  of  Houghton-le-Spring, 
It  was  a  living  of  not  more  than 
four  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and 
being  a  hater  of  pluralities,  he 
possessed  no  other.  Finding  it 
enough  for  all  his  wants,  he 
even  refused  to  exchange  it  for 
a  bishopric  of  Carlisle,  and  many 
rich  benefices  that  were  offered 
to  him  at  different  times.  On 
undertaking  the  pastoral  care  of 
this  parish,  he  laid  it  down  as  a 
maxim  to  do  all  the  good  in  his 
power,  and  by  this  means  alone 
to  gain  the  affections  of  his 
parishioners.  To  attain  this 
truly  sublime  object,  he  used 
no  servile  compliances  ;  his  be- 
haviour was  free  without  levity, 
obliging  without  meanness,  and 
insinuating  without  art.  He 
condescended  to  the  weak,  bore 
with  the  passionate,  and  yielded 
to  the  scrupulous,  and,  in  a  truly 
apostolic  manner,  'became  all 
things  to  all  men.' 

To  pass  over  any  feature  in 
the  character  of  so  excellent  a 
man  would  partake  of  irrever- 
ence, otherwise  it  might  be 
thought  somewhat  foreign  to 
our  present  purpose  to  mention 
that  Bernard  Gilpin,  to  his 
humanity  and  courtesy,  added 
an  unwearied  application  to  the 
instruction  of  those  under  his 
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care,  and  that  with  unceasing 
assiduity  he  employed  himself 
in  admonishing  the  vicious  and 
encouraging  those  who  wished 
to  do  well. 

His  hospitable  manner  of 
living  was  a  theme  of  admira- 
tion to  the  whole  country  round. 
He  consumed  in  his  family  every 
fortnight  forty  bushels  of  corn, 
twenty  bushels  of  malt,  and  a 
whole  ox,  besides  a  proportion- 
able quantity  of  other  provisions. 
Strangers  and  travellers  found  a 
cheerful  reception  at  the  Rec- 
tory ;  all  were  welcome  who 
came.  Even  their  beasts  had 
such  care  taken  of  them,  that  it 
was  humorously  said,  'If  a  horse 
was  turned  loose  in  any  part  of 
the  country,  it  would  immedi- 
ately make  its  way  to  the  Rector 
of  Houghton's.' 

Every  Sunday,  from  Michael- 
mas to  Easter,  was  a  sort  of 
public  day  with  him.  During 
this  season  he  expected  to  see 
all  his  parishioners  and  their 
families.  For  their  reception 
he  had  three  tables  well  covered : 
the  first  was  for  gentlemen,  the 
second  for  husbandmen  and 
farmers,  and  the  third  for  la- 
bourers. This  admirable  ex- 
ample of  hospitality  he  never 
omitted,  even  when  losses  or  a 
scarcity  of  provisions  made  its 
continuance  rather  difficult. 
Even  when  he  was  absent  from 
home,  no  alteration  was  made 
in  his  family  system  ;  the  poor 
were  fed  as  usual,  and  all  who 
came  liberally  entertained. 

The  celebrated  Burleigh, 
when  on  his  way  to  Scotland 


to  transact  some  business  for 
his  mistress,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
happening  to  pass  through 
Houghton-le-Spring,  heard  so 
much  in  praise  of  its  worthy 
rector,  that  he  could  not  resist 
the  inclination  to  pay  him  a 
visit.  Although  Mr.  Gilpin  was 
quite  unaware  of  the  honour  his 
lordship  intended  him,  he  re- 
ceived his  noble  guest  with  so 
much  true  politeness,  and  treated 
him  and  his  retinue  in  so  gene- 
rous and  affluent  a  manner,  that 
the  Treasurer  was  afterwards 
often  heard  to  say,  that  'he 
could  hardly  have  expected 
more  at  Lambeth.'  At  depart- 
ing, Lord  Burleigh,  embracing 
his  generous  host,  told  him  '  he 
had  heard  great  things  in  his 
commendation,  but  he  had  seen 
what  far  exceeded  all  he  had 
heard  ; '  and  when  he  had  got 
to  the  top  of  a  hill  which  is 
about  a  mile  from  Houghton, 
he  turned  his  horse  to  take  one 
more  view  of  the  place,  and 
broke  out  into  this  exclamation : 
'There  is  enjoyment  of  life  in- 
deed !  Who  can  blame  that 
man  for  not  accepting  of  a 
bishopric?  What  doth  he  want 
to  make  him  greater,  or  happier, 
or  more  useful  to  mankind  ? ' 

This  great  apostle  of  the 
north  and  father  of  the  poor, 
as  he  was  called,  did  not  con- 
fine his  Christian  labours  to  the 
church  of  Houghton,  of  which 
he  was  minister,  but  at  his  own 
expense  visited  the  then  de- 
solate churches  of  Northumber- 
land once  every  year,  to  preach 
the  gospel.    Once,  when  he  was 
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setting  out  on  his  annual  visita- 
tion, Barnes,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
summoned  him  to  preach  before 
him;  but  he  excused  himself, 
and  went  on  his  mission.  On 
his  return,  he  found  himself  sus- 
pended from  all  ecclesiastical 
employments  for  contempt.  The 
bishop  afterwards  sent  for  him 
suddenly,  and  commanded  him 
to  preach ;  but  he  pleaded  his 
suspension,  which,  however,  the 
bishop  immediately  took  off. 
Gilpin  then  went  into  the  pul- 
pit, and  selected  for  his  subject 
the  important  charge  of  a  Chris- 
tian bishop.  Having  exposed 
the  corruption  of  the  clergy,  he 
boldly  addressed  himself  to  his 
lordship,  who  was  present.  '  Let 
not  your  lordship,'  said  he,  '  say 
these  crimes  have  been  com- 
mitted without  your  knowledge ; 
for  whatsoever  you  yourself  do 
in  person,  or  suffer  through  your 
connivance  to  be  done  by  others, 
is  wholly  your  own  ;  therefore, 
in  the  presence  of  God,  angels, 
and  men,  I  pronounce  your 
fatherhood  to  be  the  author  of 
all  these  evils ;  and  I,  and  this 
whole  congregation,  will  be  a 
witness  in  the  day  of  judgment 
that  these  things  have  come  to 
your  ears.'  It  was  expected 
that  the  bishop  would  have  re- 
sented this  boldness ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  he  thanked  Mr. 
Gilpin  for  his  faithful  reproof, 
and  suffered  him  to  go  his 
annual  visitations  in  future  with- 
out molestation. 

About  this  period,  the  North- 
umbrians retained  so  much  of 
the  custom  of  our  Saxon  ances- 


tors, as  to  decide  every  dispute 
by  the  sword ;  they  even  went 
beyond  them,  and  not  content 
with  a  duel,  each  contending 
party  used  to  muster  what  ad- 
herents he  could,  and  com- 
menced a  kind  of  petty  war,  so 
that  a  private  grudge  would 
often  occasion  much  blood- 
shed. 

In  one  of  Mr.  Gilpin's  annual 
visitations,  there  was  a  quarrel 
of  this  kind  at  Rothbury.  Dur- 
ing the  first  two  or  three  days 
of  his  preaching,  the  contending 
parties  observed  some  decorum, 
and  never  appeared  at  church 
together.  At  length,  however, 
they  met.  One  party  had  been 
early  to  church,  and  just  as  Mr. 
Gilpin  began  his  sermon,  the 
other  entered.  They  did  not 
stand  long  quiet,  but,  mutually 
inflamed  at  the  sight  of  each 
other,  began  to  clash  their 
weapons.  Awed,  however,  by 
the  sacredness  of  the  place,  the 
tumult  in  some  degree  ceased, 
and  Mr.  Gilpin  proceeded  with 
his  sermon.  In  a  short  time 
the  combatants  again  brandished 
their  weapons,  and  approached 
each  other.  Mr.  Gilpin  then 
descended  from  the  pulpit,  went 
between  the  combatants,  and 
addressing  their  leaders,  put  an 
end  to  their  quarrels  for  the 
time,  although  he  could  not 
effect  an  entire  reconciliation. 
They  promised,  however,  that 
until  the  sermon  was  over,  they 
would  not  disturb  the  congrega- 
tion. He  then  returned  to  the 
pulpit,  and  devoted  the  rest  of 
his  time  in  endeavouring  to 
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make  the  combatants  ashamed 
of  their  conduct.  His  behaviour 
and  discourse  affected  them  so 
much,  that  at  his  further  entreaty 
they  agreed  to  abstain  from  all 
acts  of  hostility  while  he  con- 
tinued in  the  country. 

On  another  occasion,  Mr. 
Gilpin,  going  into  the  church, 
observed  a  glove  hanging  up, 
which  he  was  told  was  a  chal- 
lenge to  any  one  that  should 
take  it  down.  He  ordered  the 
sexton  to  give  it  to  him,  but  he 
refused.  Mr.  Gilpin  then  reached 
it  himself,  and  put  it  in  his 
breast.  When  the  congregation 
was  assembled,  he  went  into  the 
pulpit,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
sermon  severely  censured  these 
inhuman  challenges.  '  I  hear,' 
said  he,  'that  one  among  you 
has  hung  up  a  glove,  even  in 
this  sacred  place,  threatening  to 
fight  any  one  who  should  take 
it  down.  See,  I  have  done  this,' 
holding  up  the  glove  to  the  con- 
gregation, and  again  inveighing 
in  strong  terms  against  such 
unchristian  practices, 

ANDREW  MELVILLE. 

The  name  and  influence  of 
Andrew  Melville,  as  a  Scottish 
reformer,  is  second  only  to  that 
of  John  Knox.  The  following 
brief  account  of  his  celebrated  in- 
terview with  the  Regent  Morton 
faithfully  exhibits  the  courage 
and  unflinching  intrepidity  with 
which  he  bearded  his  theologi- 
cal and  political  opponents. 
The  meeting  took  place  in 
October    1577,    between    him 


and  the  Regent,  when  the  latter, 
irritated  at  the  proceedings  of  the 
General  Assembly,  exclaimed : 

'  There  will  never  be  quiet- 
ness in  this  country  till  half  a 
dozen  of  you  be  hanged  or 
banished  ! ' 

'  Hark,  sir,'  said  Melville ; 
'  threaten  your  courtiers  after 
this  manner !  It  is  the  same 
to  me  whether  I  rot  in  the  air 
or  in  the  ground.  The  earth  is 
the  Lord's.  Patria  est  tihicunque 
est  bene.  I  have  been  ready  to 
give  up  my  life  when  it  would 
not  have  been  half  so  well 
wared,  at  the  pleasure  of  my 
God.  I  have  lived  out  of 
your  country  ten  years,  as  well 
as  in  it.  Let  God  be  glorified  : 
it  will  not  be  in  your  power  to 
hang  or  exile  His  truth!' 

Notwithstanding  the  boldness 
of  this  language,  Morton  did  not 
venture  to  resent  it. 

Andrew  Melville  was  born 
near  Montrose  on  the  ist  of 
August  1545,  and  died  at  Sedan 
in  1622. 

RICHARD  HOOKER. 

The  latter  part  of  the  labori- 
ous days  of  Hooker  were  spent 
first  at  Boscum,  whence  he 
issued  the  first  four  books  of 
the  Polity,  and  afterwards  at 
Bishop's  Bourne,  near  Canter- 
bury. 

'  In  which  parsonage  of 
Bourne,'  says  Izaak  Walton, 
'Mr.  Hooker  had  not  been 
twelve  months,  but  his  books 
and  the  innocency  of  his  life 
became     so    remarkable    that 
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many  turned  out  of  the  road, 
and  others — scholars  especially 
— went  purposely  to  see  the  man 
whose  life  and  learning  were  so 
much  admired ;  and,  alas !  as 
our  Saviour  said  of  St.  John 
Baptist :  What  went  they  out  to 
see  ?  a  man  clothed  in  purple 
and  fine  linen  ?  No,  indeed  ; 
but  an  obscure,  harmless  man — 
a  man  in  poor  clothes,  his  loins 
usually  girt  in  a  coarse  gown 
or  canonical  coat ;  of  a  mean 
stature,  and  stooping,  and  yet 
more  lowly  in  the  thoughts  ot 
his  soul ;  his  body  worn  out 
not  with  age,  but  study  and 
holy  mortifications;  his  face  full 
of  heat-pimples,  begot  by  his 
inactivity  and  sedentary  life. 

'  And  to  this  true  character  of 
his  person,  let  me  add  this  of 
his  disposition  and  behaviour : 
God  and  Nature  blessed  him 
with  so  blessed  a  bashfulness, 
that  in  his  younger  days  his 
pupils  might  easily  look  him 
out  of  countenance,  so  neither 
then  nor  in  his  age  did  he  ever 
willingly  look  any  man  in  the 
face,  and  was  of  so  mild  and 
humble  a  nature,  that  his  poor 
parish-clerk  and  he  did  never 
talk  but  with  both  their  hats  on 
or  both  off  at  the  same  time; 
and  to  this  may  be  added,  that 
though  he  was  not  purblind,  yet 
he  was  short  and  weak  sighted, 
and  where  he  fixed  his  eyes  at 
the  beginning  of  his  sermon, 
there  they  continued  till  it  was 
ended.' 

One  great  charm  of  Hooker's 
Ecclesiastical  Polity  is  the  union 
of  a  truly  philosophical  elevation 


of  sentiment  with  a  no  less  truly 
Christian  meekness  of  spirit ; 
and  another  great  charm  is  the 
magnificent  language  in  which 
the  mighty  tide  of  thought  flows 
along.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  the  principles  of  the 
work  are  a  defence  of  the  Eng- 
lish Establishment,  but  it  is  re- 
markable, at  the  same  time,  for 
its  anticipation  of  the  political 
doctrines  of  the  Whigs,  deriving 
all  government  from  the  implied 
consent  of  the  people,  or  the 
free  choice  and  judgment  of  the 
governed.  The  Ecclesiastical 
Polity  is  to  this  day  the  ar- 
moury of  the  Anglican  Church. 
Hooker  died  in  the  rectory 
of  Bishop's  Boui-ne  in  1600. 

BAYLY. 

The  popular  work  entitled 
The  Practice  of  Piety,  by  Bishop 
Bayly,  who  died  in  1632,  is 
stated  to  have  been  the  sub- 
stance of  several  sermons  which 
the  bishop  preached  when  he 
was  minister  of  Evesham,  in 
Worcestershire.  So  great  was 
at  one  time  the  popularity  of 
this  work,  that  John  d'Espagne, 
a  French  preacher  at  Somerset 
Chapel  in  1656,  complained  in 
the  pulpit  that  the  generality  of 
the  common  people  paid  too 
great  a  regard  to  it,  and  con- 
sidered the  authority  of  it  as 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  work  went 
through  a  prodigious  number  of 
editions,  in  i2mo  and  iSmo, 
and  was  translated  into  Welsh 
and  French  in  1653. 
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GEORGE  HERBERT. 

The  great  triumphs  of  the 
divine  are  not  always  those 
which  make  much  appearance 
in  the  eye  of  the  world.  The 
saintly  George  Herbert  was  born 
in  1593,  and  was  educated  at 
Westminster  School  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  He  stood 
high  in  favour  at  Court,  and 
had  bright  expectations  towards 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  James  i. 
On  the  death  ot  that  monarch, 
several  influential  friends  appear 
to  have  impressed  his  mind  with 
a  sense  of  the  vanity  of  the  pur- 
suits of  ambition,  and  their  in- 
efficiency to  procure  happiness ; 
and,  after  mature  deliberation, 
he  determined  to  forsake  the 
Court  and  devote  himself  to 
the  service  of  the  Church. 
Coming  to  London  with  this 
resolution,  he  was  dissuaded  by 
a  friend,  on  the  ground  that  the 
avocation  was  beneath  one  of 
his  rank  and  talents,  to  whom 
he  made  this  noble  reply :  '  It 
hath  been  formerly  judged  that 
the  domestic  servants  of  the 
King  of  heaven  should  be  of 
the  noblest  families  on  earth ; 
and  though  the  iniquity  of  the 
late  time  has  made  clergymen 
meanly  valued,  and  the  sacred 
name  of  priest  contemptible, 
yet  I  will  labour  to  make  it 
honourable,  by  consecrating  all 
my  learning  and  all  my  poor 
abilities  to  advance  the  glory 
of  that  God  that  gave  them, 
knowing  that  I  can  never  do 
too  much  for  Him  who  hath 
done  so  much  for  me.' 


In  1630,  the  Rectory  of 
Bemerton  being  vacated  by  the 
elevation  of  Dr.  Carle  to  the 
see  of  Bath  and  Wells,  George 
Herbert  was  presented  to  it 
by  Charles  i.,  and  entered 
into  priest's  orders.  On  the 
night  after  his  induction,  he 
is  said  to  have  exclaimed  to 
a  friend :  '  I  look  back  upon 
my  aspiring  thoughts,  and  can 
now  behold  the  Court  with  an 
impartial  eye,  and  see  plainly 
that  it  is  made  up  of  titles  and 
flattery ;  but  in  God  and  His 
service  there  is  fulness  of  all 
joy  and  pleasure  and  no  satiety. 
I  will  now  use  all  my  endea- 
vours to  bring  my  relations  and 
dependants  to  a  love  and  re- 
liance on  Him  who  never 
faileth  those  that  trust  Him.' 

That  resolution,  made  in  the 
strength  of  his  Master,  was 
nobly  kept.  His  whole  heart 
appears  to  have  centred  in  his 
work.  His  eff"orts  for  the  in- 
struction of  his  parishioners 
were  incessant,  his  charities 
only  bounded  by  his  means. 

THOMAS  FULLER. 

Thomas  Fuller,  so  well  known 
as  the  author  of  the  Worthies  of 
EfigZand,  and  other  works,  on 
first  coming  to  London,  soon 
distinguished  himself  so  much 
in  the  pulpits  there,  that  he  was 
invited  by  the  master  and  brother- 
hood of  the  Savoy  to  be  their 
lecturer.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  rebellion,  and  when  the 
King  left  London  in  1 64 1  to  raise 
an  army,  Mr.  Fuller  continued 
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at  the  Savoy,  and  laboured  all 
the  while,  both  in  pubUc  and 
private,  to  promote  the  cause  of 
the  King.  On  the  anniversary 
of  his  inauguration,  when  the 
King  had  left  London  with  a 
view  to  commence  hostilities 
against  the  rebels,  March  27, 
1642,  Fuller  preached  at  West- 
minster Abbey  a  sermon  from 
2  Sam.  xix.  30  :  '  Yea,  let  them 
take  all,  so  that  my  lord  the 
king  return  in  peace.'  The  ser- 
mon, as  may  well  be  supposed, 
gave  great  offence ;  and  the 
preacher  was  soon  afterwards 
forced  to  withdraw  from  London, 
on  which  he  proceeded  to  Oxford 
to  share  the  fortunes  of  the  King. 
As  Charles  had  heard  much 
of  his  abilities  in  the  pulpit,  he 
was  now  desirous  of  witnessing 
them  personally;  and,  accord- 
ingly, Fuller  preached  before  his 
]\'Iajesty  at  St.  Mary's  Church. 
The  impression  which  this  ser- 
mon made  was  singular  enough. 
In  London,  Fuller  had  been 
censured  for  being  too  hot  a 
royalist ;  and  now  he  was  thought 
to  show  lukewarmness  to  the 
royal  cause.  So  far  was  this, 
however,  from  being  the  case, 
that  he  afterwards  joined  the 
royal  army,  and  attended  it  from 
place  to  place,  constantly  exer- 
cising the  duty  of  a  chaplain ; 
and  after  the  battle  of  Chereton- 
Down,  March  29,  1644,  being 
left  at  Basing-house,  he  ani- 
mated the  garrison  to  so  vigorous 
a  defence  of  that  place,  that  Sir 
William  Waller  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege  with  considerable 
loss. 


The  circumstances  of  Fuller's 
death  are  interesting.  On  Sun- 
day, the  1 2th  of  August  1661, 
being  in  London,  he  had  engaged 
to  preach  a  marriage  sermon  for 
a  relative,  whose  wedding  was 
to  take  place  on  the  following 
day.  Complaining  of  a  dizziness 
in  his  head,  his  son  urged  him 
to  forbear  from  preaching,  and 
go  to  bed.  But  he  replied  that 
he  had  gone  often  into  the  pul- 
pit sick,  but  had  always  come 
down  well  again,  and  insisted 
on  fulfilling  his  promise. 

In  the  pulpit,  however,  he  be- 
came more  conscious  of  his 
danger,  and  before  commencing 
said, '  I  find  myself  very  ill ;  but 
I  am  resolved,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  to  preach  this  sermon  to 
you  here,  though  it  should  be 
my  last.'  With  great  difficulty 
he  got  through,  and  was  carried 
home  in  a  sedan  to  his  lodging 
in  Covent-Garden,  where  he  ex- 
pired on  the  following  Thursday, 
the  1 6th  of  Ausfust. 


ROBERT  LEIGHTON. 

Robert  Leighton,  some  time 
Bishop  of  Dunblane,  and  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
son  of  the  persecuted  Alexander 
Leighton,  was  born  in  London 
in  1 613,  but  educated  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  where 
his  talents  were  not  more  con- 
spicuous than  his  piety  and 
humble  temper. 

After  leaving  Edinburgh,  he 
spent  some  time  in  France, 
particularly  at  Douay,  where 
some  of  his  relations  lived.     Our 
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accounts,  however,  of  his  early- 
years  are  very  imperfect.  All 
we  know  with  certainty  is  that, 
when  he  reached  his  thirtieth 
year,  in  1643,  he  was  settled  in 
Scotland,  according  to  the  Pres- 
byterian form,  as  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Newbattle,  near  Edin- 
burgh. Here  he  remained  several 
years,  and  was  most  assiduous 
in  discharging  the  various  duties 
of  his  office.  '  He  diligently 
visited  the  poor  of  the  flock, 
was  ever  to  be  found  in  the 
chambers  of  the  afflicted,  and  at 
the  beds  of  the  sick  and  dying. 
He  promotedpersonal,  domestic, 
social,  and  public  religion  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power  by  pre- 
cept, example,  and  prayer.' 

Only  one  solitary  anecdote 
remains  of  this  period  : — 

When  Archbishop  Leighton 
was  minister  of  a  parish  in  Scot- 
land, this  question  was  asked 
of  the  ministers  at  their  provin- 
cial meeting — '  If  they  preached 
the  duties  of  the  times  ? '  When 
it  was  found  that  Mr.  L.  did  not, 
and  he  was  blamed  for  the  omis- 
sion, he  answered  :  '  If  all  the 
brethren  have  preached  on  the 
times,  may  not  one  poor  brother 
be  suffered  to  preach  on  deniity  ? 
May  ministers  preach  on  the 
subject  of  eternity,  and  hearers 
hear  in  the  view  of  that  great 
and  momentous  concern  ! ' 

Such  moderation  as  this  could 
not  fail  to  give  offence,  and 
finding  his  labours  of  no  service, 
Leighton  retired  to  a  life  of 
privacy.  His  mind  was  not, 
however,  indifferent  to  what  was 
passing  in  the  political  world,  and 


he  was  one  of  those  who  dreaded 
the  downfall  of  the  monarchy 
and  the  subsequent  evils  of  a 
republican  tyranny ;  and  having 
probably  declared  his  sentiments 
on  these  subjects,  he  was  soli- 
cited by  his  friends,  and  parti- 
cularly by  his  brother.  Sir  Elisha 
Leighton,  to  change  his  connec- 
tion. For  this  he  was  denounced 
by  the  Presbyterians  as  an  apos- 
tate, and  welcomed  by  the 
Episcopalians  as  a  convert.  In 
his  first  outset,  however,  it  is 
denied  that  he  was  a  thorough 
Presbyterian,  or  in  his  second, 
entirely  an  Episcopalian  ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  his  iDccoming  the 
latter  could  not  be  imputed  to 
motives  of  ambition  or  interest, 
for  Episcopalianism  was  at  this 
time  the  profession  of  the  mino- 
rity, and  extremely  unpopular. 

His  design,  however,  of  re- 
tiring to  a  life  of  privacy  was 
prevented  by  a  circumstance 
which  proved  the  high  opinion 
entertained  of  his  integrity, 
learning,  and  piety.  The  office 
of  Principal  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  becoming  vacant 
soon  after  Leighton's  resignation 
of  his  ministerial  charge,  the 
magistrates,  who  had  the  gift  of 
presentation,  unanimously  chose 
him  to  fill  the  chair,  and  pressed 
his  acceptance  of  it  by  urging 
that  he  might  thereby  be  of 
great  service  to  the  Church, 
without  taking  any  part  in  pub- 
lic measures.  Such  a  motive, 
to  a  man  of  his  moderation,  was 
irresistible  ;  and  accordingly  he 
accepted  the  offer,  and  executed 
the  duties  of  his  office  for  ten 
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years  with  great  reputation.  It 
was  the  custom  then  for  the 
Principal  to  lecture  to  the 
students  of  theology  in  the 
Latin  tongue ;  and  Leighton's 
lectures  dehvered  at  this  period, 
which  are  extant  both  in  Latin 
and  English,  are  very  striking 
proofs  of  the  ability  and  assiduity 
with  which  he  discharged  this 
part  of  his  duty. 

When  Charles  ii.,  after  the 
Restoration,  determined  to 
establish  Episcopacy  in  Scot- 
land, Dr.  Leighton  was  per- 
suaded to  accept  a  bishopric. 
This  his  Presbyterian  biogra- 
phers seem  to  consider  as  a 
part  of  his  conduct  which  is  not 
to  be  reconciled  with  his  gene- 
ral character  for  wisdom  and 
caution.  They  deduce,  how- 
ever, from  several  circumstances 
that  he  did  not  enter  cordially 
into  the  plan,  and  was  even 
soinewhat  averse  to  it. 

Although,  during  his  holding 
his  see,  the  Presbyterians  were 
persecuted  with  the  greatest 
severity  in  other  dioceses,  not 
one  individual  was  molested  in 
Dunblane  on  account  of  his 
religious  principles.  But  as  he 
had  no  power  beyond  his  own 
boundaries,  and  could  not  ap- 
prove the  conduct  of  Sharp  and 
others  of  his  brethren,  he  cer- 
tainly became  in  time  dissatis- 
fied with  his  situation,  and  it  is 
possible  he  might  be  so  with 
himself  for  accepting  it.  In  an 
address  to  his  clergy,  in  1665, 
not  four  years  after  his  settle- 
ment at  Dunblane,  he  intimated 
to  them  that  it  was  his  inten- 


tion to  resign,  assigning  as  a 
reason  that  he  was  Aveary  of 
contentions. 

Before  taking  this  step,  how- 
ever, he  had  the  courage  to  try 
the  effect  of  a  fair  representation 
of  the  state  of  matters  to  the 
King,  and,  notwithstanding  his 
natural  difiidence,  went  to  Lon- 
don, and  being  graciously  re- 
ceived by  Charles,  detailed  to 
him  the  violent  and  cruel  pro- 
ceedings in  Scotland ;  protested 
against  any  concurrence  in  such 
measures  ;  declared  that,  being 
a  bishop,  he  was  in  some  degree 
accessory  to  the  rigorous  deeds 
of  others  in  supporting  Episco- 
pacy, and  requested  permission 
to  resign  his  bishopric.  The 
King  heard  him  with  attention, 
and  with  apparent  sorrow  for 
the  state  of  Scotland ;  assured 
him  that  lenient  measures  should 
be  adopted,  but  positively  re- 
fused to  accept  his  resignation. 
Leighton  appears  to  have  cre- 
dited his  Majesty's  professions, 
and  returned  home  in  hopes 
that  the  violence  of  persecution 
was  over;  but,  finding  himself 
disappointed,  he  made  a  second 
attempt  in  1667,  and  was  more 
urgent  with  the  King  than  before, 
although  still  without  effect. 

It  may  seem  strange  that 
Leighton,  who  was  so  disgusted 
with  the  proceedings  of  his 
brethren  as  now  to  think  it  a 
misfortune  to  belong  to  the 
order,  and  who  had  so  earnestly 
tendered  his  resignation,  should 
at  no  great  distance  of  time  (in 
1670)  be  persuaded  to  remove 
from  his  sequestered  diocese  of 
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Dunblane  to  the  more  impor- 
tant province  of  Glasgow.  This, 
however,  may  be  accounted  for 
to  his  honour,  and  not  to  the 
discredit  of  the  Court  which 
urged  him  to  accept  the  arch- 
bishopric. The  motive  of  the 
King  and  his  ministers  was,  that 
Leighton  was  the  only  man 
qualified  to  allay  the  discon- 
tents which  prevailed  in  the 
west  of  Scotland ;  and  Leighton 
now  thought  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  bring  forward  a 
scheme  of  accommodation  be- 
tween the  Episcopalians  and 
Presbyterians,  which  had  been 
for  years  the  object  of  his  study 
and  the  wish  of  his  heart.  The 
King  had  examined  this  scheme, 
and  promised  his  aid.  It  had 
all  the  features  of  moderation, 
and,  if  moderation  had  been  the 
characteristic  of  either  party, 
might  have  been  successful. 
Leighton  wished  that  each  party, 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  should 
abate  somewhat  of  its  opinions 
as  to  the  mode  of  church  go- 
vernment and  worship  ;  that  the 
power  of  the  bishops  should  be 
reduced  considerably,  and  that 
few  of  the  ceremonies  of  public 
worship  should  be  retained; 
that  the  bishop  should  only  be 
perpetual  moderator,  or  presi- 
dent in  clerical  assemblies,  and 
should  have  no  negative  voice  ; 
and  that  every  question  should 
be  determined  by  the  majority 
of  the  presbyters.  Both  parties, 
however,  were  too  much  exas- 
perated and  too  jealous  of  each 
other  to  yield  a  single  point, 
and  the  scheme  came  to  notlnng, 


for  which  various  reasons  may 
be  seen  in  the  history  of  the 
times.  The  only  circumstance 
not  so  well  accounted  for  is, 
that  Charles  ii.  and  his  Mini- 
sters should  still  persist  in  re- 
taining a  man  in  the  high  office 
of  bishop  whose  plans  they 
disliked,  and  who  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  his  brethren 
whom  they  supported. 

Disappointed  in  this  scheme 
of  comprehension,  Archbishop 
Leighton  endeavoured  to  exe- 
cute his  office  with  his  usual 
care,  doing  all  in  his  power  to 
reform  the  clergy,  to  promote 
piety  among  the  people,  to  sup- 
press violence,  and  to  soothe 
the  minds  of  the  Presbyterians. 
For  this  last  purpose  he  held 
conferences  with  them  at  Glas- 
gow, Paisley,  and  Edinburgh, 
on  their  principles,  and  on  his 
scheme  of  accommodation,  but 
without  effect.  The  parties 
could  not  be  brought  to  mutual 
indulgence,  and  far  less  to  reli- 
gious concord.  Finding  his  new 
situation  therefore  more  and 
more  disagreeable,  he  again  de- 
termined to  resign  his  dignity, 
and  went  to  London  for  that 
purpose  in  the  summer  of 
1673. 

The  King,  although  he  still 
refused  to  accept  his  resignation, 
gave  a  written  engagement  to 
allow  him  to  retire  after  the 
trial  of  another  year ;  and  that 
time  being  expired,  and  all  hope 
of  uniting  the  different  parties 
having  vanished,  his  resignation 
Avas  accepted.  He  now  retired 
to  Broadhurst,  in  Sussex,  where 
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his  sister  resided,  the  widow  of 
Edward  Lightmaker,  Esq.,  and 
here  he  hved  in  great  privacy, 
dividing  his  time  between  study, 
devotion,  and  acts  of  bene- 
volence, with  occasional  preach- 
ing. In  1679  he  very  unex- 
pectedly received  a  letter,  writ- 
ten in  the  King's  own  hand, 
requesting  him  to  go  to  Scot- 
land and  promote  concord 
ainong  the  contending  parties ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
complied  with  his  Majesty's 
pleasure.  It  is  certain  that  he 
never  again  visited  Scotland, 
nor  intermeddled  with  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  but  remained 
quietly  in  his  retirement  until 
near  his  death.  This  event, 
however,  did  not  take  place  at 
Broadhurst.  Although  he  had 
enjoyed  this  retirement  almost 
without  interruption  for  ten 
years,  he  was  unexpectedly 
brought  to  London  to  see  his 
friends.  The  reason  ot  this 
visit  is  not  very  clearly  ex- 
plained, nor  is  it  of  great  im- 
portance, but  it  appears  that  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  express 
a  wish  that  he  might  die  from 
home,  and  at  an  inn  ;  and  this 
wish  was  gratified,  for  he  died 
at  the  Bell  Inn,  Warwick  Lane, 
far  apart  from  his  relations, 
whose  concern,  he  thought, 
might  discompose  his  mind. 
He  was  confined  to  his  room 
about  a  week,  and  to  his  bed 
only  three  days.  Bishop  Bur- 
net and  other  friends  attended 
him  constantly  during  his  illness, 
and  witnessed  his  tranquil  de- 
parture.    He  expired  February 


I,  1684,  in  the  seventy -first 
year  of  his  age.  By  his  express 
desire,  his  remains  were  con- 
veyed to  Broadhurst  and  in- 
terred in  the  church;  and  a 
monument  of  plain  marble,  in- 
scribed with  his  name,  office, 
and  age,  was  erected  at  the 
expense  of  his  sister. 

Archbishop  Leighton  is  cele- 
brated by  all  who  have  written 
his  hfe,  or  incidentally  noticed 
him,  as  a  striking  example  of 
unfeigned  piety,  extensive  learn- 
ing, and  unbounded  liberality. 
Every  period  of  his  life  was 
marked  with  substantial,  pru- 
dent, unostentatious  charity ; 
and  that  he  might  be  enabled 
to  employ  his  wealth  in  this 
way,  he  practised  the  arts  of 
frugality  in  his  own  concerns. 
He  enjoyed  some  property  from 
his  father,  but  his  income  as 
Bishop  of  Dunblane  was  only 
;^2oo,  and  as  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow  about  ;^4oo ;  yet,  be- 
sides his  gifts  of  charity  during 
his  life,  he  founded  an  exhibi- 
tion in  the  college  of  Edinburgh, 
at  the  expense  of  ^150,  and 
three  more  in  the  college  of 
Glasgow,  at  the  expense  of 
;^4oo  ;  and  gave  ;^3oo  for  the 
maintenance  of  four  paupers  in 
St.  Nicholas'  Hospital.  He  also 
bequeathed  at  last  the  whole  of 
his  remaining  property  to  chari- 
table purposes.  As  a  preacher, 
he  was  admired  beyond  all  his 
contemporaries,  and  his  works 
have  not  yet  lost  their  popu- 
larity. 

Leighton's  great  work  was  his 
Practical    Commentary    on    St. 
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Peter.  'Perhaps,'  says  Mr. 
Orme,  'there  is  no  expository 
work  in  the  EngHsh  language 
%  equal  altogether  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  St.  Peter.  It  is  rich  in 
evangelical  sentiment  and  exalted 
devotion.  The  meaning  is  sel- 
dom missed  and  often  admirably 
illustrated.  There  is  learning 
without  its  parade ;  theology 
divested  of  systematic  stiffness  ; 
and  eloquence  in  a  beautiful 
flow  of  unaffected  language  and 
appropriate  imagery.  To  say 
more  would  be  unbecoming, 
and  less  could  not  be  said  with 
justice.' 

JEREMY  TAYLOR. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  was 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  pulpit 
orators  that  his  country  can 
boast.  There  was  such  a  lofti- 
ness in  his  style,  and  such 
touching  and  heartfelt  appeals 
to  familiar  life,  that  it  has  been 
well  said  of  him  that  '  the 
dancing  hght  he  throws  upon 
objects  is  like  an  aurora  borea- 
lis  playing  betwixt  heaven  and 
earth.'  Dr.  Rust,  who  preached 
the  bishop's  funeral  sermon, 
passes  the  following  splendid 
paneg3'ric  on  him  :  *  He  had 
the  good  humour  of  a  gentle- 
man, the  eloquence  of  an  orator, 
the  fancy  of  a  poet,  the  acute- 
ness  of  a  schoolman,  the  pro- 
foundness of  a  philosopher,  the 
wisdom  of  a  chancellor,  the 
sagacity  of  a  prophet,  the  reason 
of  an  angel,  and  the  piety  of  a 
saint.  He  had  devotion  enough 
for  a  cloister,  learning  enough 


for  a  university,  and  wit  enough 
for  a  college  of  virtuosi;  and 
had  his  parts  and  endowments 
been  parcelled  out  among  his 
clergy  that  he  left  behind  him, 
it  would  perhaps  have  made 
one  of  the  best  dioceses  in  the 
world.' 

Jeremy  Taylor  was  born  in 
1613,  and  died  in  1667.  Cole- 
ridge pronounced  him  the  most 
eloquent  of  divines,  adding, 
'  Had  I  said  of  men,  Cicero 
would  forgive  me,  and  Demos- 
thenes nod  assent.'  He  was 
accustomed  to  call  him  '  Chry- 
sostom,'  and  counted  him  one 
of  the  few  great  geniuses  of  old 
English  literature. 

RICHARD  BAXTER. 

The  eminent  Nonconformist 
preacher  and  writer,  Richard 
Baxter,  was  born  at  Rowden  in 
Shropshire  in  161 5,  and  died 
in  1691. 

Coleridge  had  a  great  admira- 
tion for  some  of  Baxter's  works. 
In  his  Tabh-Talk  he  says,  'Pray 
read  with  great  attention  Baxter's 
Life  of  himself.  It  is  an  inestim- 
able work.  I  may  not  unfre- 
quently  doubt  Baxter's  memory 
or  even  his  competence,  in 
consequence  of  his  particular 
modes  of  thinking,  but  I  could 
almost  as  soon  doubt  the  gospel 
verity  as  his  veracity.' 

Preaching  one  Sunday,  soon 
after  the  Restoration,  in  St. 
Dunstan's  Church,  which  was 
very  old,  something  in  the 
steeple  fell  down.  The  noise 
struck    such     terror    into    the 
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people  that,  in  wild  disorder, 
they  began  to  run  out  of  the 
church.  In  the  midst  of  the 
confusion,  Mr.  Baxter,  without 
any  visible  emotion,  sat  down 
in  the  pulpit.  When  the  hurry 
was  over,  and  the  congregation 
was  in  some  degree  tranquil- 
lized, he  resumed  his  discourse, 
and  said,  '  We  are  in  the  service 
of  God,  to  prepare  ourselves, 
that  we  may  be  fearless  at  the 
great  noise  of  the  dissolving 
world,  when  the  heavens  shall 
pass  away,  and  the  elements 
melt  with  fervent  heat,  the  earth 
also,  and  the  works  therein  shall 
be  burnt  up.' 

BUNYAN. 

A  student  of  Cambridge  ob- 
serving a  multitude  flock  to  a 
village  church  on  a  working  day, 
inquired  what  was  the  cause. 
On  being  informed  that  one 
Bunyan,  a  tinker,  was  to  preach 
there,  he  gave  a  boy  a  few  half- 
pence to  hold  his  horse,  re- 
solved, as  he  said,  to  hear  the 
tinker  prate.  The  tinker  ^railed 
to  such  effect  that,  for  some 
time,  the  scholar  wished  to  hear 
no  other  preacher,  and  through 
his  future  life  gave  proofs  of 
the  advantages  he  had  received 
from  the  humble  ministry  of  the 
author  of  the  Pilgrinis  Pro- 
gress. 

Bunyan,  with  rude  but  irre- 
sistible zeal,  preached  through- 
out the  country,  and  formed  the 
greater  part  of  the  Baptist 
churches  in  Bedfordshire,  until 
on    the    Restoration    he    was 


thrown  into  prison,  where  he 
remained  twelve  years.  During 
his  confinement,  he  preached 
to  all  to  whom  he  could  gain 
access ;  and  when  liberty  was 
offered  to  him,  on  condition  of 
promising  to  abstain  from  preach- 
ing, he  constantly  replied,  'If 
you  let  me  out  to-day,  I  shall 
preach  again  to-morrow.' 

Bunyan,  on  being  liberated, 
became  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Bedford ;  and  when 
the  kingdom  enjoyed  a  portion 
of  religious  liberty,  he  enlarged 
the  sphere  of  his  usefulness  by 
preaching  every  year  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  excited  great 
attention.  On  one  day's  notice, 
such  multitudes  would  assemble 
that  the  places  of  worship  could 
not  hold  them.  'At  a  lecture 
at  seven  o'clock,  in  the  dark 
mornings  of  winter,'  says  one  of 
Bunyan's  contemporaries,  '  I 
have  seen  about  1200;  and  I 
computed  about  three  thousand 
that  came  to  hear  him  on  a 
Lord's-day,  so  that  one-half  of 
them  were  obhged  to  return  for 
want  of  room.' 

Bunyan's  great  work  as  an 
author  we  have  noticed  else- 
where. 

I 

TILLOTSON. 

The  pubhshed  sermons  of 
Tillotson  rank  among  the  best 
in  the  English  language  \  and  it 
is  probable  that  there  would 
not  have  been  a  bad  one  from 
his  pen  to  complain  of,  had  his 
ability  in  delivering  his  sermons 
been   equal  to    his    ability  in 
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writing  them.  But  it  happened 
to  Tillotson  (too  much  after  the 
manner  of  the  pulpit  orators 
of  his  country)  that  he  once 
preached  his  king  asleep ;  and 
by  way  of  making  amends  for 
the  sleeping  draught,  he  was 
ordered  to  pubhsh  what,  had  it 
been  heard,  neither  king  nor 
subject  could  have  wished  but 
to  forget.  In  1680,  an  extreme 
dread  of  Popery  induced  him  to 
deliver  before  the  king  the  ser- 
mon which  bears  in  the  pub- 
lished collection  of  his  works 
the  title  of  'The  Protestant 
Religion  vindicated  from  the 
charge  of  Singularity  and  No- 
velty.' The  King  dropped 
asleep,  and  slept  nearly  all  the 
time  the  archbishop  was  de- 
livering it.  When  the  preacher 
had  finished,  and  the  King  rose 
to  depart,  a  nobleman  who  was 
with  him  said,  '  It  is  a  pity  your 
Majesty  was  asleep,  for  we  have 
had  the  rarest  piece  of  Hobbism 
that  ever  you  heard  in  your  life.' 
'  Have  we  ? '  replied  Charles  ; 
'  then,  oddsfish,  he  shall  print 
it ! '  And  so  his  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  order,  to  the  no 
small  mortification  of  the  arch- 
bishop, who  knew  that,  de- 
signed for  a  temporary  purpose, 
the  sermon  rested  on  none  of 
those  eternal  principles  which 
could  enable  it  to  appear  with 
credit  in  the  eyes  of  posterity. 

In  1685,  Archbishop  Tillotson 
avowed  himself  a  warm  advo- 
cate for  afi^ording  charitable  re- 
lief to  the  French  refugees. 
On  the  repeal  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  Dr.  Beveridge,  the  Pre- 


bendary of  Canterbury,  having 
objected  to  reading  a  brief  for 
this  purpose,  as  contrary  to 
the  rubric,  the  Archbishop  ob- 
served to  him  roughly, '  Doctor, 
Doctor,  charity  is  above  all 
rubrics.' 

While  this  truly  great  man 
was  in  a  private  station,  he  al- 
ways laid  aside  two-tenths  of 
his  income  for  charitable  uses ; 
and  after  his  elevation  to  the 
mitre,  he  so  constantly  ex- 
pended all  that  he  could  spare 
of  his  yearly  revenues  in  acts 
of  beneficence,  that  the  only 
legacy  which  he  was  able  to 
leave  to  his  family  consisted  of 
two  volumes  of  sermons,  the 
value  of  which,  however,  was 
such,  that  the  copyright  of  them 
brought  no  less  a  sum  than 
;^25oo. 

DR.  BARROW. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Barrow 
was  not  only  remarkable  for  the 
excellence,  but  for  the  extra- 
ordinary length  of  his  sermons. 
In  preaching  the  Spital  sermon 
before  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the 
corporation,  he  spent  three 
hours  and  a  half  Being  asked, 
after  he  came  down  from  the 
pulpit,  if  he  was  not  tired,  he 
replied,  'Yes,  indeed,  I  begin 
to  be  weary  in  standing  so 
long.' 

He  was  once  requested  by 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  then 
Dean  of  Westminster,  to  preach 
at  the  Abbey,  and  requested 
not  to  make  a  long  sermon,  for 
that   the   auditory  loved   short 
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ones,  and  were  accustomed  to 
them.  He  replied,  '  My  lord, 
I  will  show  you  my  sermon,' 
and  immediately  gave  it  to  the 
bishop.  The  text  was,  '  He 
that  uttereth  a  slander  is  a  liar,' 
and  the  sermon  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  treating  on 
slander  and  the  other  on  lies. 
The  dean  desired  him  to  preach 
the  first  part  of  it  only ;  and  to 
this  he  consented,  though  not 
without  some  reluctance.  This 
half  sermon  took  him  an  hour 
and  a  half  in  the  delivery. 

At  another  time,  Dr.  Barrow 
preached  in  the  Abbey  on.  a 
holiday.  It  was  then  customary 
for  the  servants  of  the  church 
upon  all  holidays  except  Sun- 
days, betwixt  the  sermon  and 
evening  prayer,  to  show  the 
tombs  and  monuments  in  the 
Abbey  to  such  strangers  or  other 
persons  as  would  purchase  the 
privilege  for  twopence.  Per- 
ceiving Dr.  Barrow  in  the  pulpit 
after  the  hour  was  past,  and 
fearing  to  lose  time  in  hearing, 
which  they  thought  they  could 
more  profitably  employ  in  re- 
ceiving, the  servants  of  the 
church  became  impatient,  and 
most  indecently  caused  the  organ 
to  be  struck  up  against  him;  nor 
would  they  cease  playing  until 
the  Doctor  was  silenced,  which 
was  not  until  he  despaired  of 
being  heard,  or  of  exhausting 
the  organ-blower. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that  the  length  of  Dr. 
Barrow's  sermons  was  their  only 
fault.  'In  him,'  says  that  ex- 
cellent critic,   Dr.    Blair,    'one 


admires  more  the  prodigious 
fecundity  of  his  invention,  and 
the  uncommon  strength  of  his 
conceptions,  than  the  felicity  of 
his  execution  or  his  talent  in 
composition.  We  see  a  genius 
far  surpassing  the  common, 
peculiar  indeed  almost  to  him- 
self ;  but  that  genius  often 
shooting  wild,  and  unchastised 
by  any  discipline  or  study  of 
eloquence.  On  every  subject 
he  multiplies  words  with  an 
overflowing  copiousness,  but  it 
is  always  a  torrent  of  strong 
ideas  and  significant  expressions 
which  he  pours  forth.' 

Charles  ii.  was  wont  in  his 
humorous  way  to  say  of  Dr. 
Barrow,  that  '  he  was  the  most 
unfair  preacher  in  England, 
because  he  exhausted  every 
subject,  and  left  no  room  for 
others  to  come  after  him.' 
It  was  indeed  too  much  the 
Doctor's  way :  when  he  got 
hold  of  a  topic,  he  never  knew 
how  to  leave  anything  unsaid 
upon  it.  One  of  his  best  dis- 
courses, that  on  '  The  duty  and 
reward  of  bounty  to  the  poor,' 
actually  took  him  up  several 
hours  in  delivering ! 

DR.  SOUTH. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  South, 
one  of  the  chaplains  of  Charles 
II.,  preaching  on  a  certain  day 
before  the  Court,  which  was 
composed  of  the  most  profligate 
and  dissipated  men  in  the  na- 
tion, perceived  in  the  middle 
of  his  discourse  that  sleep  had 
gradually  taken    possession  of 
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his  hearers.  The  Doctor  im- 
mediately stopped  short,  and 
changing  his  tone  of  voice, 
called  out  to  Lord  Lauderdale 
three  times.  His  lordship  stand- 
ing up,  'My  lord,'  said  South, 
with  great  composure,  *  I  am 
sorry  to  interrupt  your  repose, 
but  I  must  beg  of  you  that  you 
will  not  snore  quite  so  loud, 
lest  you  awaken  his  Majesty.' 

On  another  occasion,  when 
preaching  before  the  King,  he 
chose  for  his  text  these  words  : 
'The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap, 
but  the  disposing  of  it  is  of  the 
Lord.'  In  this  sermon  he  in- 
troduced three  remarkable  in- 
stances of  unexpected  advance- 
ment,— those  of  Agathocles, 
Masaniello,  and  Oliver  Crom- 
well. Of  the  latter  he  said  : 
'And  who,  that  beheld  such  a 
bankrupt,  beggarly  fellow  as 
Cromwell,  first  entering  the 
Parliament  House  with  a  thread- 
bare, torn  cloak,  greasy  hat 
(perhaps  neither  of  them  paid 
for),  could  have  suspected  that, 
in  the  space  of  so  few  years,  he 
should,  by  the  murder  of  one 
King  and  the  banishment  of 
another,  ascend  the  throne  ? ' 
At  this  the  King  is  said  to 
have  fallen  into  a  violent  fit  of 
laughter,  and  turning  to  Dr. 
South's  patron,  Mr.  Laurence 
Hyde,  afterwards  created  Lord 
Rochester,  said  :  '  Oddsfish, 
Lory,  your  chaplain  must  be  a 
bishop ;  therefore  put  me  in 
mind  of  him  at  the  next  death.' 

Bishop  Kennet  says  of  South, 
that  'he  laboured  very  much 
to  compose  his  sermons ;  and 


in  the  pulpit  v/orked  up  his 
body  when  he  came  to  a  piece 
of  wit,  or  any  notable  saying.' 

His  wit  was  certainly  the 
least  of  his  recommendations ; 
he  indulged  in  it  to  an  excess 
which  often  violated  the  sanctity 
of  the  pulpit.  When  Sherlock 
accused  him  of  employing  wit 
in  a  controversy  on  the  Trinity, 
South  made  but  a  sorry  reply : 
'Had  it  pleased  God  to  have 
made  you  a  wit,  what  would 
you  have  done  ? ' 

MATTHEW  HENRY. 

Matthew  Henry  ranks  as 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
biblical  commentators.  He 
was  born  in  Flintshire  in  1662. 

Matthew  Henry  did  not  live 
to  finish  his  great  undertaking ; 
but  to  the  researches  of  his 
biographers  we  are  indebted 
for  some  interesting  particulars 
regarding  the  commencement 
and  progress  of  the  work.  It 
was  a  labour  of  love,  and,  hke 
the  best  productions  of  the  pen, 
flowed  from  the  abundance  of 
the  author's  mind.  The  com- 
mentary was  all  in  Matthew 
Henry  before  a  word  of  it  was 
written  down.  In  his  father's 
house,  the  Bible  was  expounded 
every  day,  and  he  and  his 
sisters  had  preserved  ample 
notes  of  their  father's  terse  and 
aphoristic  observations.  Then, 
during  his  own  Chester  ministry, 
he  went  over  more  than  once 
the  whole  Bible  in  simple  ex- 
planations to  his  people.  Like 
the  Spartan  babe,  whose  cradle 
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was  his  father's  shield,  it  would 
scarcely  be  a  figure  to  say  that 
the  Bible  was  the  pillow  of  his 
infant  head ;  and,  tamihar  with 
it  from  his  most  tender  years,  it 
dwelt  richly  in  him  all  his  days. 
It  was  the  cynosure  round  which 
his  meditations — morning,  noon, 
and  evening — turned,  and  what- 
ever other  knowledge  came  in 
his  way,  he  pounced  upon  it 
with  more  or  less  avidity  as  it 
served  to  elucidate  or  enforce 
some  Bible  saying.  What  has 
been  remarked  of  an  enthusiast 
in  Egyptian  antiquities  —  that 
he  had  grown  quite  pyramidical 
— may  be  said  of  the  Presby- 
terian minister  at  Chester :  he 
had  grown  entirely  biblical.  He 
had  no  ideas  which  had  not 
either  been  first  derived  from 
Scripture,  or  afterwards  dissolved 
in  it.  And  as  his  shrewd  sense, 
his  kindly  nature,  his  devotional 
temperament,  and  his  extensive 
information  were  all  thoroughly 
scripturalized,  it  needed  no  forc- 
ing or  straining.  It  was  but  to 
turn  the  tap,  and  out  flowed  the 
racy  exposition.  'The  work,' 
he  said,  'has  been  to  me  its  own 
wages,  and  the  pleasure  recom- 
pense enough  for  all  the  pains.' 

Much  was  incidentally  jotted 
down,  and  the  materials  lay 
affluent  about  him,  before  he 
commenced  writing  for  the 
press.  It  was  the  advice  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Clarke  and  other 
friends  which  moved  him  to 
begin ;  and  the  following  entry 
in  his  journal  announces  the 
commencement  of  the  work: — 

'Nov.  12,  1704. — This  night, 


after  many  thoughts  of  heart 
and  many  prayers  concerning 
it,  I  began  my  notes  on  the 
Old  Testament.  It  is  not 
likely  I  shall  live  to  finish  it, 
or  if  I  should,  that  it  should  be 
of  public  service,  for  I  am  not 
J>ar  negotio ;  yet,  in  the  strength 
of  God,  and,  I  hope,  with  a 
single  eye  to  His  glory,  I  set 
about  it,  that  I  may  endeavour 
something  and  spend  my  time 
to  some  good  purpose,  and  let 
the  Lord  make  what  use  He 
pleaseth  of  me.  I  go  about  it 
with  fear  and  trembling,  lest  I 
exercise  myself  in  things  too 
high  for  me.  The  Lord  help 
me  to  set  about  it  with  great 
humility.' 

In  September  1706  he  fin- 
ished the  Pentateuch,  and  on 
the  2 1  St  of  November  that  year 
he  writes  :  '  This  evening  I  re- 
ceived a  parcel  of  the  Expositioii 
of  the  Pentateuch.  I  desire  to 
bless  God  that  He  has  given  me 
to  see  it  finished.  I  had  com- 
fort from  that  promise,  "Thou 
shalt  find  favour  and  good 
understanding  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  man." ' 

Every  second  year  produced 
another  volume,  till  April  17, 
17 14,  he  records:  'Finished 
Acts,  and  with  it  the  fifth 
volume.  Blessed  be  God  that 
has  helped  me  and  spared  me. 
All  the  praise  be  to  God  ! ' 

Two  months  thereafter  he 
ceased  from  all  his  labours,  and 
Dr.  Evans  and  others  took  up 
the  fallen  pen.  They  com- 
pleted a  sixth  volume,  but  did 
not  continue  Matthew  Hetiry. 
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The  zeal  with  which  he  began 
his  work  lasted  all  along.  So 
dear  was  the  employment  that  it 
was  not  easy  to  divert  him  from 
it,  and  each  possible  moment  was 
devoted  to  it.  Even  when  roused 
from  slumber  by  illness  in  the 
family,  his  eye  would  brighten 
at  the  sight  of  it,  and  he  would 
draw  in  his  study  chair  'to  do  a 
little  at  the  exposition.'  What 
he  says  in  the  preface  to  the 
Prophecies — his  least  successful 
volume — will  awaken  the  fellow- 
feeling  of  the  reader,  and  re- 
mind him  of  Bishop  Home's 
touching  farewell  to  the  book 
of  Psalms :  '  The  pleasure  I 
have  had  in  studying  and  medi- 
tating on  those  parts  of  these 
prophecies  which  are  plain  and 
practical,  and  especially  those 
which  are  evangelical,  has  been 
an  abundant  balance  to,  and  re- 
compense for,  the  harder  tasks 
we  have  met  with  in  other  parts 
that  are  more  obscure.  In 
many  parts  of  this  field  the 
treasure  must  be  digged  for,  as 
that  in  the  mines ;  but  in  other 
parts  the  surface  is  covered  with 
rich  and  precious  products,  with 
corn  and  flocks,  and  of  which  we 
may  say,  as  was  said  of  Noah, 
"These  same  have  comforted 
us  greatly  concerning  our  work 
and  the  toil  of  our  hands,"  and 
have  made  it  very  pleasant  and 
delightful.  God  grant  it  may 
be  no  less  so  to  the  readers.' 

As  might  be  expected  from 
the  extent  of  his  writings,  Mat- 
thew Henry  was  a  hard  student. 
His  plan  was  to  rise  early ;  he 
was    usually   in    his   study    at 


Ave  o'clock,  sometimes  as  early 
as  four,  and,  except  the  hour 
allowed  for  breakfast  and  morn- 
ing worship,  remained  there  till 
noon,  often  till  four  in  the 
afternoon.  Nothing  more  tried 
his  meek  and  patient  spirit  than 
intrusions  on  his  studying  time. 
'  I  am  always  best  when  alone,' 
he  said.  '  No  place  is  like  my 
own  study;  no  company  like 
good  books,  especially  the  book 
of  God.'  But  with  all  his  love 
of  leisure  and  retirement,  he  was 
no  hermit.  He  was  rich  in 
friends.  He  was  much  con- 
sulted by  them;  and  besides 
an  extensive  correspondence, 
he  showed  his  interest  in  them 
by  his  minute  and  affectionate 
intercessions.  '  How  sweet  a 
thing  it  is  to  pray,  minding  a 
particular  errand ! '  That  errand 
was  often  some  conjuncture  in 
the  history  of  a  friend  or  a 
friend's  family, 

BISHOP  ATTERBURY. 

Bishop  Atterbury's  talents  as 
a  preacher  were  so  excellent 
and  remarkable,  that  he  may 
be  said  to  have  owed  his  pre- 
ferment to  the  pulpit.  A  writer 
of  his  day,  who  appears  to  have 
been  well  acquainted  with  him, 
says,  '  Pie  has  so  particular  a 
regard  for  his  congregation,  that 
he  commits  to  his  memory 
what  he  has  to  say  to  them ; 
and  has  so  soft  and  graceful  a 
behaviour  that  it  must  attract 
your  attention.  His  person,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  no  small 
recommendation;     but    he    is 
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to  be  highly  commended  for 
not  losing  that  advantage,  and 
adding  to  a  propriety  of  speech 
which  might  pass  the  criticism 
of  Longinus,  an  action  which 
would  have  been  approved 
by  Demosthenes.  He  has  a 
peculiar  force  in  his  way,  and 
has  many  of  his  audience  who 
could  not  be  intelligent  hearers 
of  his  discourse,  were  there  no 
explanations  as  well  as  grace  in 
his  action.  This  art  of  his  is 
used  with  the  most  exact  and 
honest  skill.  He  never  at- 
tempts your  passions  till  he  has 
convinced  your  reason.  All 
the  objections  which  you  can 
form  are  laid  open  and  dis- 
persed, before  he  uses  the  least 
vehemence  in  his  sermon;  but 
when  he  thinks  he  has  your 
head,  he  very  soon  wins  your 
heart,  and  never  pretends  to 
show  the  beauty  of  holiness 
till  he  has  convinced  you  of  the 
truth  of  it.' 

We  may  add  an  anecdote 
regarding  this  worthy  divine. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Occa- 
sional Conformity  and  Schism 
Bills  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
December  17 18,  they  were  very 
warmly  opposed  by  Atterbury, 
who  said  'he  had  prophesied 
last  winter  this  bill  would  be 
attempted  in  the  present  ses- 
sion, and  he  was  sorry  to  find 
he  had  proved  a  true  prophet.' 
Lord  Coningsby,  who  always 
spoke  in  a  passion,  rose  imme- 
diately after  the  bishop,  and 
remarked,  that  '  one  of  the  right 
reverends  had  set  himself  forth 
as  a  prophet ;  but,  for  his  part, 


he  did  not  know  what  prophet 
to  liken  him  to,  unless  to  that 
famous  prophet  Balaam,  who 
was  reproved  by  his  own  ass.' 
The  bishop,  in  reply,  with  great 
wit  and  calmness  exposed  his 
rude  attack,  concluding  in  these 
words :  '  Since  the  noble  lord 
hath  discovered  in  our  manners 
such  a  similitude,  I  am  well 
content  to  be  compared  to  the 
prophet  Balaam ;  but,  my  lords, 
I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  make  out 
the  other  part  of  the  parallel. 
I  am  sure  that  I  have  been, 
reproved  by  nobody  but  his 
lordship.'  From  that  day  forth, 
Lord  Coningsby  was  called 
'  Atterbury's  Pad.' 

Atterbury  was  born  in  1662, 
and  died  in  exile  in  1732. 

JOSEPH  BUTLER. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
Joseph  Butler  wrote  :  '  I  design 
the  search  after  truth  as  the 
business  of  my  life.'  He  was 
then  a  student  in  a  Dissenting 
academy.  Before  he  died,  he 
held  the  richest  see  in  England, 
and  had  refused  the  primacy; 
and,  had  higher  honours  been 
possible,  posterity  would  gladly 
have  bestowed  them  oa  the 
greatest  light  which  has  ever 
adorned  the  English  Church. 

His  masterpiece  in  modern 
apologetics  appeared  in  1736: 
The  Analogy  of  Religion  to  the 
ConstitictioJi  and  Course  of 
Nature.  Its  place  and  function 
have  been  well  described  in  the 
epitaph  which  Southey  wrote, 
and  which  may  now  be  read  in 
2  A 
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Bristol  Cathedral  on  Butler's 
monument :  '  Others  had  estab- 
lished the  historical  and  pro- 
phetical grounds  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  that  sure  testimony 
of  its  truth  which  is  found  in  its 
perfect  adaptation  to  the  heart 
of  man.  It  was  reserved  for 
him  to  develope  its  analogy  to 
the  constitution  and  course  of 
nature,  and  laying  his  strong 
foundations  in  the  depth  of  that 
great  argument,  there  to  con- 
struct another  and  irrefragable 
proof,  thus  rendering  philosophy 
subservient  to  faith,  and  finding 
in  outward  and  visible  things 
the  type  and  evidence  of  those 
within  the  veil.' 

Butler  was  born  in  1692,  and 
died  in  1752. 

JOHN  WESLEY. 

It  would  be  difficult  in  the 
whole  circle  of  biography  to 
find  a  man  who  worked  harder 
than  John  Wesley.  Not  an 
hour  did  he  leave  unappropri- 
ated. For  fifty  years  he  rose  at 
four  in  the  morning,  summer 
and  winter,  and  was  accustomed 
to  preach  a  sermon  at  five, 
an  exercise  he  esteemed  'the 
healthiest  in  the  world.'  This 
early  devotion,  he  said,  'is 
the  glory  of  the  Methodists. 
Whenever  they  drop  it,  they 
will  dwindle  away  to  nothing.' 

Travelling  did  not  suspend 
his  industry.  'Though  I  am 
always  in  haste,'  he  says  of 
himself,  '  I  am  never  in  a  hurry, 
because  I  never  undertake  any 
more    work    than    I    can    go 


through  with  perfect  calmness 
of  spirit.  It  is  true  I  travel 
4000  or  5000  miles  in  a  year, 
but  I  generally  travel  alone  in 
my  carriage,  and  am  as  retired 
ten  hours  a  day  as  if  I  were  in 
a  wilderness.  On  other  days  I 
never  spend  less  than  three 
hours,  and  frequently  ten  or 
twelve,  alone.'  In  this  way  he 
found  time  to  read  much  and 
to  write  voluminously. 

Marvellous  were  Wesley's 
powers  as  a  leader  and  adminis- 
trator. Never  general  drilled  a 
more  heterogeneous  army,  and 
never  was  general  more  reve- 
rentially obeyed.  He  exacted 
no  service  which  he  did  not  in 
his  own  person  exceed.  Who 
could  work  more  than  he 
worked?  who  spare  himself 
less  ?  His  example  gave  life 
and  inspiration  to  all  who  came 
near  him.  His  strong  will  and 
his  quick,  decisive  intellect 
naturally  raised  him  to  king- 
ship, and  gathered  around  him 
willing  and  joyful  subjects. 
The  constructive  force  of  his 
own  mind  was  reflected  in  the 
organization  of  Methodism;  and 
in  the  increased  permanence  of 
that  community,  we  discern  the 
highest  testimony  to  the  vigour 
and  sanctity  of  his  character. 

During  the  greater  part  of  his 
long  public  career,  J  ohn  Wesley 
rarely  preached  less  than  twice, 
and  often  four  or  five  times  a 
day;  while,  besides  presiding 
with  the  most  minute  superinten- 
dence over  all  the  public  affairs 
of  the  large  and  rapidly-growing 
community  Avhich  acknowledged 
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him  as  its  head,  and  transacting 
a  great  deal  of  private  business, 
he  found  time  to  send  to  the 
press  a  succession  of  works, 
which,  in  the  collected  edition, 
amount  to  between  thirty  and 
forty  volumes. 

Southey,  who  has  made  the 
life  of  this  extraordinary  man 
one  of  the  most  interesting 
books  in  the  language,  has 
given  us  the  following  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  con- 
trived to  get  through  all  this 
occupation :  '  Leisure  and  I,' 
said  Wesley,  'have  taken  leave 
of  one  another.  I  purpose  to 
be  busy  as  long  as  I  live,  if  my 
health  is  so  long  indulged  to 
me.'  This  resolution  was  made 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  never 
was  resolution  more  punctually 
observed.  'Lord,  let  me  not 
live  to  be  useless ! '  was  the 
prayer  which  he  uttered  after 
seeing  one  whom  he  had  long 
known  as  an  active  and  useful 
magistrate  reduced  by  age  to 
be  '  a  picture  of  human  nature 
in  disgrace,  feeble  in  body  and 
mind,  slow  of  speech  and  under- 
standing.' 

He  was  favoured  with  a  con- 
stitution vigorous  beyond  that  of 
ordinary  men,  and  with  an  acti- 
vity of  spirit  which  is  even  rarer 
than  his  singular  endowment  of 
health  and  strength.  Ten  thou- 
sand cares  of  various  kinds,  he 
said,  were  no  more  weight  or 
burden  to  his  mind  than  ten 
thousand  hairs  were  on  his  head. 
His  manner  of  life  was  the  most 
favourable  that  could  have  been 
devised  for  longevity.    He  rose 


early,  and  lay  down  at  night 
with  nothing  to  keep  him  waking 
or  trouble  him  in  sleep.  His 
mind  was  always  in  a  pleasur- 
able and  wholesome  state  of 
activity ;  he  was  temperate  in  his 
diet,  and  lived  in  perpetual  loco- 
motion. And  frequent  change 
of  air  is  perhaps,  of  all  things, 
that  which  most  conduces  to 
joyous  health  and  long  life. 
The  time  which  Mr.  Wesley  spent 
in  travelling  was  not  lost.  'His- 
tory, poetry,  and  philosophy,' 
said  he,  '  I  commonly  read  on 
horseback,  having  other  employ- 
ment at  other  times.'  He  used 
to  throw  the  reins  on  his  horse's 
neck,  and  in  this  way  he  rode, 
in  the  course  of  his  life,  above 
a  hundred  thousand  miles,  with- 
out any  accident  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  make  him  sensible 
of  the  danger  which  he  incurred. 
'By  becoming  an  itinerant,' 
says  Southey,  '  Wesley  acquired 
general  notoriety,  which  gratified 
his  ambition,  and  by  exciting 
curiosity  respecting  him,  induced 
persons  to  hear  him  who  would 
not  have  been  brought  within 
the  influence  of  his  zeal  by  any 
other  motive.  This  alone  would 
have  filled  the  churches,  if  he 
had  been  permitted  to  preach 
in  them.  Field  preaching  was 
a  greater  novelty;  it  attracted 
greater  multitudes,  and  brought 
him  more  immediately  among 
the  lower  and  ruder  classes  of 
society,  whom  he  might  other- 
wise in  vain  have  wished  to 
address.  He  has  forcibly  shown, 
in  one  of  his  appeals,  the  use- 
fulness   and    necessity  of   the 
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practice  :  "  What  need  is  there," 
he  says,  speaking  for  his  anta- 
gonists, "of  this  preaching  in 
fields  and  streets?  Are  there 
not  churches  enough  to  preach 
in? — No,  my  friend,  there  are 
not — not  for  us  to  preach  in. 
You  forget,  we  are  not  suffered 
to  preach  there  ;  else  we  should 
prefer  them  to  any  place  what- 
ever.— Well,  there  are  ministers 
enough  without  you  ! — Ministers 
enough  and  churches  enough  for 
what?  To  reclaim  all  the  sin- 
ners within  the  four  seas  ?  If 
there  were,  they  would  all  be 
reclaimed  ;  but  they  are  not  re- 
claimed. Therefore  it  is  evident 
there  are  not  churches  enough." ' 

'This,  methinks,'  says  Cole- 
ridge, in  a  note  on  this  passage, 
'is  field  logic  as  well  as  field 
preaching.' 

Although  John  AVesleyis  gene- 
rally considered  as  the  founder 
of  the  Methodists,  yet  the  basis 
was  laid  by  Mr.  Whitefield,  who 
was  preaching  to  large  assem- 
blies in  London,  Bristol,  Glou- 
cester, and  other  places,  while 
Mr.  Wesley  was  unsuccessfully 
attempting  to  convert  the  heath  en 
in  Georgia.  It  is  therefore  ap- 
parent that,  though  the  Wesleys 
had  never  existed,  Whitefield 
would  have  given  birth  to 
Methodism.  When  Whitefield, 
however,  having  excited  this 
powerful  sensation  in  England, 
had  departed  for  Georgia,  to  the 
joy  of  those  who  dreaded  the 
excesses  of  his  zeal,  no  sooner 
had  he  left  the  metropolis  than 
Wesley  arrived  there,  to  deepen 
and  widen  the  impression  which 


Whitefield  had  made.  Had  their 
measures  been  concerted,  they 
could  not  more  entirely  have 
accorded. 

The  first  sermon  which  Wesley 
preached  in  London,  was  upon 
these  strong  words  : — '  If  any 
man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new 
creature;'  and  though  he  him- 
self had  not  yet  reached  the 
same  stage  in  his  progress  as  his 
more  ardent  coadjutor,  the  dis- 
course was  so  high-strained  that 
he  was  informed  that  he  was 
not  to  preach  again  in  that  pul- 
pit from  which  it  was  delivered. 

On  the  next  Sunday  he 
preached  at  St.  Andrew's,  Hol- 
born,  but  in  a  style  to  which 
the  pulpit  of  that  church  was 
so  unused,  and  so  contrary  to 
the  passive  and  compatible  views 
which  then  so  generally  regu- 
lated the  practice  of  the  clergy- 
men of  the  Establishment,  that 
he  was  in  like  manner  informed 
that  he  must  preach  there  no 
more. 

Wesley,  thus  driven  from  the 
pulpits  of  the  Church,  was  led 
to  form  that  separate  yet  kindred 
establishment  which  has  since 
been  productive  of  such  great 
results. 

Even  at  this  period,  however, 
Wesley  appears  to  have  had 
doubts  as  to  his  call  to  preach 
the  gospel.  We  learn  this  from 
the  account  he  gives  of  his  con- 
versations with  Peter  Boehler, 
a  Moravian,  who  accompanied 
him  on  a  visit  of  some  days  to 
Oxford.  During  these  days  he 
conversed  much  with  the  Mora- 
vian, but  says  that  he  under* 
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stood  him  not ;  and  least  of  all 
when  he  said,  ^  Mi  fraier,  jui 
frater,  execoquenda  est  ista  tua 
Philosophia.^  Boehler  possessed 
one  kind  of  philosophy  in  a 
higher  degree  than  his  friend. 
The  singularity  of  their  appear- 
ance and  manner  excited  some 
mockery  from  the  undergradu- 
ates; and  the  German,  who  per- 
ceived that  Wesley  was  annoyed 
by  it,  chiefly  on  his  account, 
said  with  a  smile,  '  Mi  frater, 
non  adhceret  vestibus' — 'it  does 
not  even  stick  to  our  clothes.' 
This  man,  a  person  of  no  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  mind,  be- 
came Wesley's  teacher.  It  is 
no  slight  proof  of  his  command- 
ing intellect,  that  he  was  listened 
to  as  such,  and  by  him.  'In 
the  hands  of  the  great  God,' 
says  Wesley,  '  I  was  clearly  con- 
vinced of  unbelief,  of  the  want 
of  that  faith  whereby  alone  we 
are  saved.'  A  scruple  immedi- 
ately occurred  to  him,  whether 
he  should  leave  off  preaching, 
and  Boehler  answered,  '  By  no 
means.'  '  But  what  can  I 
preach  ? '  said  Wesley.  The 
Moravian  replied,  '  Preach  faith 
////  you  have  it ;  and  then  be- 
muse you  have  it,  you  will 
preach  faith.'  Accordingly  he 
began  to  preach  this  doctrine, 
though,  he  says,  his  soul  started 
back  from  the  work. 

In  the  early  period  of  Method- 
ism, the  preachers  appeared  to 
have  relied  very  confidently  on 
the  hospitality  of  the  people 
wherever  they  went.  One  of 
them,  a  Mr.  John  Jane,  being 
summoned  from  Bristol  by  Mr. 


Wesley  to  meet  him  at  Holy- 
head, and  accompany  him  to 
Ireland,  set  out  on  foot  with 
only  three  shillings  in  his  pocket. 
It  is  a  proof  how  confidently 
such  a  man  might  calculate 
'upon  the  kindness  of  human 
nature,  that  during  six  nights 
out  of  seven,  this  innocent  ad- 
venturer was  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  entire  strangers  ;  and 
when  he  arrived,  he  had  one 
penny  left. 

Methodist  preachers  were  not 
always  so  fortunate,  for  at  the 
commencement  of  his  errantry 
Mr.  Wesley  had  sometimes  to 
bear  with  an  indifference  and 
insensibility  in  his  friends,  which 
was  more  likely  than  any  op- 
position to  have  abated  his 
ardour.  Along  with  John  Nel- 
son, one  of  the  earliest  of  his 
colleagues,  he  rode  from  com- 
mon to  common  in  Cornwall, 
preaching  to  a  people  who  heard 
willingly,  but  seldom  or  never 
proffered  them  the  slightest  act 
of  hospitality.  Returning  one 
day  in  autumn  from  one  of 
these  hungry  excursions,  Wes- 
ley stopped  his  horse  at  some 
brambles,  to  pick  the  fruit. 
'  Brother  Nelson,'  said  he,  '  we 
ought  to  be  thankful  that  there 
are  plenty  of  blackberries,  for 
this  is  the  best  country  I  ever 
saw  for  getting  an  appetite,  but 
the  worst  that  I  ever  saw  for 
getting  food.  Do  the  people 
think  we  can  live  upon  preach- 
ing ? '  They  were  detained 
some  time  at  St.  Ives  because 
of  the  illness  of  one  of  their 
companionSj  and  their  lodgings 
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were  little  better  than  their  fare. 
*  All  the  time,'  says  John,  '  Mr. 
Wesley  and  I  lay  on  the  floor. 
He  had  my  greatcoat  for  his 
pillow,  and  I  had  Burkitt's 
Notes  on  the  New  Testament 
for  mine.  After  being  here 
nearly  three  weeks,  one  morn- 
ing about  three  o'clock,  Mr. 
Wesley  turned  over,  and  find- 
ing me  awake,  clapped  me 
on  the  side,  saying,  "  Brother 
Nelson,  let  us  be  of  good 
cheer,  I  have  one  whole  side 
yet,  for  the  skin  is  off  but  on  one 
side." ' 

Mr.  Wesley  contrived  to  give 
away  more  money  in  charity 
out  of  a  small  income  than  any 
man,  perhaps,  of  his  time.  His 
mode,  as  related  by  himself, 
was  this.  When  he  had  ;^3o 
a  year,  he  lived  on  ;^2  8,  and 
gave  away  40s.  ;  the  next  year, 
receiving  ;^6o,  he  still  lived  on 
^^28,  and  gave  away  ^32  ;  the 
third  year  he  received  ^^90,  and 
gave  away  ;^62  ;  the  fourth 
year  he  received  ;^i2o,  still  he 
lived  on  twenty-eight,  and  gave 
to  the  poor  ;^92  ;  and  so  on  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter  of  this 
worthy  man's  benevolence.  On 
a  moderate  calculation,  he  gave 
away,  in  about  fifty  years, 
;^2o,ooo  or  ;^30,ooo. 

CHARLES  WESLEY. 

One  of  the  earliest,  and  cer- 
tainly not  the  least  efficient, 
apostles  of  Methodism  was  Mr. 
Charles  Wesley,  who,  as  a 
preacher,  has  been  deemed  by 
some  who    heard  them    both, 


superior  to  his  brother.  A  per- 
son who  heard  him  preach  in 
the  fields  near  Bristol,  describes 
his  manner.  '  I  found  him,' 
says  he,  'standing  on  a  table 
board,  in  an  erect  posture,  with 
his  hands  and  eyes  lifted  up  to 
heaven  in  prayer ;  he  prayed 
with  uncommon  fervour,  fluency, 
and  variety  of  proper  expres- 
sions. He  then  preached  about 
an  hour,  in  such  a  manner  as  I 
scarce  ever  heard  any  man 
preach.  Though  I  have  heard 
many  a  finer  sermon,  according 
to  the  common  taste  of  accepta- 
tion of  sermons,  I  never  heard 
any  man  discover  such  evident 
signs  of  a  vehement  desire,  or 
labour  so  earnestly  to  convince 
his  hearers  that  they  were  all 
by  nature  in  a  sinful,  lost, 
undone  state.  With  uncommon 
fervour,  he  acquitted  himself  as 
an  ambassador  of  Christ,  be- 
seeching them  in  His  name,  and 
praying  them  in  His  stead,  to 
be  reconciled  to  God.  And 
although  he  used  no  notes,  nor 
had  anything  in  his  hand  but 
a  Bible,  yet  he  delivered  his 
thoughts  in  a  rich,  copious 
variety  of  expression,  and  with 
so  much  propriety  that  I  could 
not  observe  anything  incoherent 
or  inanimate  through  the  whole 
performance.' 

Several  of  Charles  Wesley's 
sermons  have  been  pubhshed; 
and  one  of  them,  from  the  text, 
'  Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,'  was 
so  popular  among  the  Method- 
ists, that  more  than  100,000 
copies  of  it  had  been  sold  by 
the  year  1820. 
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GEORGE  WHITEFIELD. 

Whitefield  was  the  prince  of 
English  preachers.  Many  have 
surpassed  him  as  sermon-makers, 
but  none  have  approached  him 
as  a  pulpit  orator.  Many  have 
outshone  him  in  the  clearness 
of  their  logic,  the  grandeur  of 
their  conceptions,  and  the  spark- 
ling beauty  of  single  sentences, 
but  in  the  power  of  darting  the 
gospel  direct  into  the  con- 
science, he  eclipsed  them  all. 
With  an  open,  beaming  counte- 
nance, and  a  frank  and  easy 
port,  he  combined  a  voice  of 
rich  compass,  and  to  these  ad- 
vantages he  added  a  most  ex- 
pressive and  eloquent  action. 
Improved  by  conscientious  prac- 
tice, and  instinct  with  his  ear- 
nest nature,  this  elocution  was 
the  acted  sermon,  and  by  its 
pantomimic  portrait  enabled  the 
eye  to  anticipate  each  rapid 
utterance,  and  helped  the  me- 
mory to  treasure  up  the  palp- 
able ideas.  None  ever  used  so 
boldly  or  with  more  success 
the  highest  styles  of  impersona- 
tion. His  '  Hark  !  hark  !  ' 
would  conjure  up  Gethsemane, 
with  its  faltering  moon,  and 
awake  again  the  cry  of  horror- 
stricken  innocence  ;  and  an 
apostrophe  to  Peter  on  the 
Holy  Mount  would  light  up 
another  Tabor,  and  drown  it  in 
glory  from  the  opening  heaven. 
His  thoughts  were  possessions, 
his  feelings  were  transforma- 
tions, and  if  he  spoke  because 
he  felt,  his  hearers  understood 
because  they  saw, 


They  were  not  only  enthusiastic 
amateurs,  like  Garrick,  who  ran 
to  weep  and  tremble  at  his  gusts 
of  passion,  but  even  the  colder 
critics  of  the  Walpole  school 
were  surprised  into  momentary 
sympathy  and  reluctant  wonder. 
Lord  Chesterfield  was  listening 
in  Lady  Huntingdon's  pew  when 
Whitefield  was  comparing  the 
benighted  sinner  to  a  blind 
beggar  on  a  dangerous  road. 
His  little  dog  gets  away  from 
him  when  skirting  the  edge  of 
a  precipice,  and  he  is  left  to  ex- 
plore the  path  with  his  iron- 
shod  staff.  On  the  very  verge 
of  the  cliff,  this  blind  guide  slips 
through  his  fingers,  and  skim.s 
away  down  the  abyss.  All  un- 
conscious, its  owner  stoops  down 
to  regain  it,  and,  stumbling  for- 
ward—  'Good  — ,  he  is  gone !' 
shouted  Chesterfield,  who  had 
been  watching  with  breathless 
alarm  the  blind  man's  move- 
ments, and  who  jumped  from 
his  seat  to  save  the  catastrophe. 
But  the  glory  of  Whitefield's 
preaching  was  its  heart-kindled, 
heart-melting  gospel.  Coming 
to  his  work  direct  from  com- 
munion with  his  Master,  and 
in  all  the  strength  of  believing 
prayer,  there  was  an  elevation 
in  his  mien  which  often  para- 
lyzed hostility;  a  self-posses- 
sion which  only  made  him, 
amid  uproar  and  fury,  the  more 
sublime.  With  an  electric  bolt 
he  would  bring  the  jester  in 
his  fool's  cap  from  his  perch  on 
the  tree,  or  galvanize  the  brick- 
bat from  the  skulking  miscreant's 
grasp,  or  sweep  down,  in  cf  ouch- 
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ing  submission  and  shamefaced 
silence,  the  whole  of  Bartholo- 
mew Fair,  whilst  a  revealing 
flash  of  sententious  doctrine  or 
vivified  Scripture  would  disclose 
to  awe-struck  hundreds  the  for- 
gotten verities  of  another  world, 
or  the  unsuspected  arcana  of 
their  inner  man.  'I  came  to 
break  your  head,  but,  through 
you,  God  has  broken  my  heart,' 
was  a  sort  of  confession  with 
which  he  was  familiar.  And 
when  it  is  known  that  he  would 
often  preach  thrice  on  a  work- 
ing day,  and  that  he  has  re- 
ceived in  one  week  as  many  as  a 
thousand  letters  from  persons 
awakened  by  his  sermons,  if  no 
estimate  can  be  formed  of  the 
results  of  his  ministry,  some  idea 
may  be  suggested  of  its  vast  ex- 
tent and  singular  effectiveness. 

Mr.  Whitefield  disjDlayed  in 
his  boyhood  great  theatrical 
talent,  and  when  afterwards 
called  to  the  ministry  of  the 
gospel,  he  indulged  in  an  his- 
trionic manner  of  preaching, 
which  would  have  been  offen- 
sive if  it  had  not  been  rendered 
admirable  by  his  natural  grace- 
fulness and  inimitable  power. 

Remarkable  instances  are  re- 
lated of  the  manner  in  which 
he  impressed  his  hearers.  A 
shipbuilder  was  once  asked  what 
he  thought  of  him.  '  Think  ! ' 
he  replied,  'I  tell  you,  sir,  every 
Sunday  that  I  go  to  my  parish 
church,  I  can  build  a  ship  from 
stem  to  stern  under  the  sermon ; 
but  were  I  to  save  my  soul, 
under  Mr.  Whitefield,  I  could 
not  lay  a  single  plank.' 


Hume  pronounced  him  the 
most  ingenious  preacher  he 
ever  heard,  and  said  it  was 
worth  while  to  go  twenty  miles 
to  hear  him. 

One  of  his  flights  of  oratory 
is  related  on  Mr.  Hume's  autho- 
rity. After  a  solemn  pause, 
Mr,  Whitefield  thus  addressed 
his  audience  : — '  The  attendant 
angel  is  just  about  to  leave  the 
threshold,  and  ascend  to  heaven; 
and  shall  he  ascend,  and  not 
bear  with  him  the  news  of  one 
sinner,  among  all  the  multitude, 
reclaimed  from  the  error  of  his 
ways?'  To  give  the  greater 
effect  to  this  exclamation,  he 
stamped  with  his  foot,  lifted  up 
his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  cried  out,  *  Stop,  Gabriel ! 
stop,  Gabriel !  stop  ere  you 
enter  the  sacred  portals,  and 
yet  carry  with  you  the  news  of 
one  sinner  converted  to  God!' 
Hume  said  this  address  was  ac- 
companied with  such  animated 
yet  natural  action,  that  it  sur- 
passed anything  that  he  ever 
saw  or  heard  in  any  other 
preacher. 

The  elocution  of  Whitefield 
was  perfect :  he  never  faltered, 
unless  when  the  feeling  to  which 
he  had  wrought  himself  over- 
came him,  and  then  his  speech 
was  interrupted  by  a  flow  of 
tears ;  sometimes  the  emotion 
of  his  mind  exhausted  him,  and 
the  beholders  felt  a  momentary 
apprehension  for  his  life. 

Whitefield  would  frequently 
describe  the  agony  of  our 
Saviour  with  such  force,  that 
the  scene  seemed  actually  be- 
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fore  his  auditors.  'Look  yon- 
der,' he  would  say,  stretching 
out  his  hand,  and  pointing  while 
he  spoke,  'what  is  that  I  see? 
It  is  my  agonizing  Lord !  Hark, 
hark  !  do  you  not  hear  ?  "  O 
my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let 
this  cup  pass  from  me  !  never- 
theless, not  my  will  but  Thine  be 
done  ! "  '  This  he  introduced 
frequently  in  his  sermons;  and 
one  who  lived  with  him  says  the 
effect  was  not  destroyed  by  re- 
petition ;  even  to  those  who 
knew  what  was  coming,  it  came 
as  forcibly  as  if  they  had  never 
heard  it  before. 

Sometimes,  at  the  close  of  a 
sermon,  he  would  personate  a 
judge  about  to  perform  the  last 
awful  duties  of  his  office.  With 
his  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  an 
emotion  that  made  his  speech 
falter,  after  a  pause  which  kept 
the  whole  audience  in  breathless 
expectation  of  what  was  to  come, 
he  would  say,  '  I  am  now  going 
to  put  on  my  condemning  cap. 
Sinner,  I  must  do  it ;  I  must 
pronounce  sentence  upon  you  !' 
and,  then,  in  a  tremendous  strain 
of  eloquence,  describing  the  eter- 
nal punishment  of  the  wicked, 
he  recited  the  words  of  Christ, 
'  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed, 
into  everlasting  fire,  prepared 
for  the  devil  and  his  angels.' 
When  he  spoke  of  St.  Peter, 
how  after  the  cock  crew  he  went 
out  and  wept  bitterly,  he  had 
a  fold  of  his  gown  ready,  in 
which  he  hid  his  face. 

Perfect  as  it  was,  histrionism 
like  this  would  have  produced 
no  lasting  effect  upon  the  mind 


had  it  not  been  for  the  unaffected 
earnestness  and  indubitable  sin- 
cerity of  the  preacher,  which 
equally  characterized  his  man- 
ner, whether  he  rose  to  the 
height  of  passion  in  his  dis- 
course, or  won  the  attention  of 
the  motley  crowd  by  the  intro- 
duction of  familiar  stories  and 
illustrations  adapted  to  the 
meanest  capacity. 

When  Whitefield  preached 
before  the  seamen  at  New 
York,  he  had  the  following  bold 
apostrophe  in  his  sermon : — 
'  Well,  my  boys,  we  have  a  clear 
sky,  and  are  making  fine  head- 
way over  a  smooth  sea,  before 
a  light  breeze,  and  we  shall 
soon  lose  sight  of  land. — But 
what  means  this  sudden  lower- 
ing of  the  heavens,  and  that 
dark  cloud  arising  from  beneath 
the  western  horizon  ?  Hark ! 
Don't  you  hear  distant  thunder  ? 
Don't  you  see  those  flashes  of 
lightning?  There  is  a  storm 
gathering !  Every  man  to  his 
duty !  How  the  waves  rise, 
and  dash  against  the  ship ! 
The  air  is  dark  !  The  tempest 
rages  !  Our  masts  are  gone  ! 
The  ship  is  on  her  beam  ends  ! 
What  next  ? ' 

It  is  said  that  the  unsuspect- 
ing tars,  reminded  of  former 
perils  on  the  deep,  as  if  struck 
by  the  power  of  magic,  arose 
with  united  voices  and  minds, 
and  exclaimed,  Take  to  the  long- 
boat ! 

The  crowds  that  attended 
the  preaching  of  Whitefield 
first  suggested  to  him  the 
thought    of   preaching   in    the 
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open  air.  When  he  mentioned 
this  to  some  of  his  friends,  they 
judged  it  was  mere  madness ; 
nor  did  he  begin  to  practise  it 
until  he  went  to  Bristol,  when, 
finding  the  churches  denied  to 
him,  he  preached  on  a  hill  at 
Kingswood  to  the  colliers;  and 
after  he  had  done  this  three 
or  four  times,  his  congregation 
is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
twenty  thousand  persons.  That 
any  human  voice  could  be 
heard  by  such  a  number  is  im- 
probable ;  but  that  he  effected 
a  great  moral  reform  among 
these  colliers  by  his  preaching 
cannot  be  denied.  'The  first 
discovery,'  he  tells  us,  '  of  their 
being  affected  was  the  white 
gutters  made  by  their  tears 
which  plentifully  fell  down  their 
black  cheeks,  as  they  came  out 
of  their  coal-pits.'  After  this, 
he  preached  frequently  in  the 
open  air  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  to  assembled 
thousands. 

Dr.  Franklin,  in  his  memoirs, 
bears  witness  to  the  extraordi- 
nary effect  which  was  produced 
by  Mr.  Whitefield's  preaching 
in  America,  and  relates  an 
anecdote  equally  characteristic 
of  the  preacher  and  of  himself. 
'  I  happened,'  says  the  Doctor, 
'  to  attend  one  of  his  sermons, 
in  the  course  of  which  I  per- 
ceived he  intended  to  finish 
with  a  collection,  and  I  silently 
resolved  he  should  get  nothing 
from  me.  I  had  in  my  pocket  a 
handful  of  copper  money,  three 
pr  four  silver  dollars,  and  five 


pistoles  in  gold.  As  he  pro- 
ceeded I  began  to  soften,  and 
concluded  to  give  the  copper. 
Another  stroke  of  his  oratory 
made  me  ashamed  of  that,  and 
determined  me  to  give  the 
silver;  and  he  finished  so  ad- 
mirably, that  I  emptied  my 
pocket  wholly  into  the  collec- 
tor's dish,  gold  and  all.  At 
this  sermon  there  was  also  one 
of  our  club,  who,  being  of  my 
sentiments  respecting  the  build- 
ing in  Georgia,  and  suspecting 
a  collection  might  be  intended, 
had  by  precaution  emptied  his 
pockets  before  he  came  from 
home ;  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  discourse,  however,  he 
felt  a  strong  inclination  to  give, 
and  applied  to  a  neighbour  who 
stood  near  him  to  lend  him 
some  money  for  the  purpose. 
The  request  was  fortunately 
made  to  perhaps  the  only  man 
in  the  company  who  had  the 
firmness  not  to  be  affected  by 
the  preacher.  His  answer  was, 
"  At  any  other  time,  friend 
Hodgkinson,  I  would  lend  to 
thee  freely;  but  not  now,  for 
thee  seems  to  be  out  of  thy 
right  senses." ' 

The  ardent  and  benevolent 
zeal  which  distinguished  the 
whole  life  of  George  Whitefield, 
prompted  him  to  a  new  and 
hazardous  effort  to  do  good. 
It  had  been  the  custom  for 
many  years  to  erect  booths  in 
Moorfields  for  mountebanks 
and  puppet  -  shows,  which  at- 
tracted immense  crowds,  to 
keep  a  kind  of  fair  during  the 
Easter   and   Whitsuntide   holi- 
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days.  Whitefield,  who  had  long 
viewed  this  as  the  '  Vanity  Fair ' 
described  by  his  favourite 
Bunyan,  determined  to  intnide 
on  the  sports  by  preaching  in 
the  midst  of  the  fair.  On  Whit- 
Monday,  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  he  marched  forth  to 
the  assault  of  this  stronghold  of 
Satan,  and  mounting  a  pulpit 
which  some  of  his  friends  had 
prepared  for  hira,  he  took  for 
his  text,  'As  Moses  lifted  up 
the  serpent  in  the  wilderness, 
so  must  the  Son  of  man  be 
lifted  up,  that  whosoever  be- 
lieveth  on  Him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life.'  His  words  seemed  to  fly 
like  pointed  arrows  from  a  bow 
of  steel.  The  gazing  crowd 
was  hushed  to  solemn  silence, 
and  many  were  in  tears. 

'Being  thus  encouraged,'  says 
Whitefield,  'I  ventured  out 
again  at  noon,  when  the  fields 
were  quite  full,  and  I  could 
scarcely  help  smihng,  to  see 
thousands,  when  a  Merry 
Andrew  was  trumpeting  to 
them,  upon  observing  me  to 
mount  a  stand  on  the  other 
side  of  the  field,  deserting  him 
till  not  so  much  as  one  was  left 
behind,  but  all  flocked  to  hear 
the  gospel.  This,  together  with 
a  complaint  that  they  had 
taken  nearly  twenty  or  thirty 
pounds  less  that  day  than  usual, 
so  enraged  the  owners  of  the 
booths,  that  when  I  came  to 
preach  a  third  time,  in  the 
evening,  in  the  midst  of  the 
sermon  a  Merry  Andrew  got 
up  on  a  man's  shoulders,  and 


advancing  towards  the  pulpit, 
attempted  to  slash  me  with  a 
long  heavy  whip  several  times. 
Soon  after,  they  got  a  recruiting 
sergeant,  with  his  drum,  to  pass 
through  the  congregation.  But 
I  desired  the  people  to  make 
way  for  the  king's  officer,  which 
was  quietly  done.  Finding 
these  efforts  fail,  a  large  body, 
quite  on  the  opposite  side, 
assembled  together;  and  having 
got  a  great  pole  for  their  stan- 
dard, advanced  with  sound  of 
drum  in  a  very  threatening 
manner,  till  they  came  near  the 
skirts  of  the  congregation. 
Uncommon  courage  was  given 
both  to  preacher  and  hearers. 
I  prayed  for  support  and  de- 
liverance, and  I  was  heard ; 
for  just  as  they  approached  us, 
with  looks  full  of  resentment, 
I  know  not  by  what  circum- 
stance, they  quarrelled  among 
themselves,  threw  down  their 
staff,  leaving,  however,  many  of 
their  company  behind,  who, 
before  we  had  done,  were 
brought  over,  I  trust,  to  join 
the  besieged  party. 

'  I  think  I  continued  praying, 
and  preaching,  and  singing  (for 
the  noise  was  too  great  at  times 
to  preach)  above  three  hours. 
We  then  retired  to  the  taber- 
nacle, where  thousands  flocked. 
We  had  determined  to  pray 
down  the  booths;  but,  blessed 
be  God,  more  substantial  work 
was  done.  At  a  moderate  com- 
putation, I  received,  I  beheve, 
a  thousand  notes  from  persons 
under  conviction ;  and  soon 
after,  upwards  of  three  hundred 


sSo 
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were  received  into  the  society  in 
one  day.  Numbers  that  seemed, 
as  it  were,  to  have  been  bred  up 
for  Tyburn,  were  at  that  time 
plucked  as  brands  out  of  the 
burning.' 

DR.  BLAIR. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Blair  had 
been  for  twenty-three  years  a 
preacher  in  the  Scottish  metro- 
polis, before  he  could  be  induced 
to  favour  the  world  with  a 
volume  of  the  sermons  which 
had  so  long  furnished  instruc- 
tion and  delight  to  his  own  con- 
gregation. He  transmitted  the 
manuscript  of  his  first  volume 
to  Mr.  Strahan,  the  king's  printer, 
who,  after  keeping  it  for  some 
time,  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  dis- 
couraging the  publication.  Mr. 
Strahan,  however,  had  sent  one 
of  the  sermons  to  Dr.  Johnson 
for  his  opinion ;  and  after  his 
unfavourable  letter  to  Dr.  Blair 
had  been  sent  off,  he  received 
from  Johnson,  on  Christmas 
Eve,  1776,  a  note,  in  which  was 
the  following  paragraph :  '  I 
have  read  over  Dr.  Blair's  first 
sermon  with  more  than  approba- 
tion ;  to  say  it  is  good  is  too 
little.'  Mr.  Strahan  had  very 
soon  after  this  time  a  conversa- 
tion with  Dr.  Johnson  concern- 
ing them ;  and  then  he  very 
candidly  wrote  to  Dr.  Blair, 
enclosing  Johnson's  note,  and 
agreeing  to  purchase  the  volume, 
for  which,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Cadell,  he  offered  ;^ioo. 
The  offer  being  accepted,  the 
volume    was    pubHshed.     The 


sale  was  so  rapid  and  extensive, 
that  the  proprietors  spontane- 
ously doubled  the  sum  which 
they  had  agreed  to  give  Dr. 
Blair  for  the  copyright.  En- 
couraged by  the  public  approba- 
tion. Dr.  Blair  produced  three 
additional  volumes  at  different 
intervals  ;  for  the  first  of  which, 
or  second  of  the  series,  the  same 
liberal  publishers  gave  £,z^o, 
and  for  the  two  others,  ;^6oo 
each. 

The  whole  of  these  volumes 
experienced  a  degree  of  success 
which  exceeds  all  that  we  read 
of  in  the  history  of  pulpit  litera- 
ture. 'They  circulated,'  says 
Dr.  Finlayson,  'rapidly  and 
widely  wherever  the  English 
tongue  extends  ;  they  were  soon 
translated  into  almost  all  the 
languages  of  Europe  ;  and  his 
Majesty  George  in.,  with  that 
wise  attention  to  the  interests 
of  religion  and  literature  which 
distinguishes  his  reign,  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  judge  them 
worthy  of  a  public  reward.  By  a 
royal  mandate  to  the  Exchequer 
in  Scotland,  dated  July  25, 
1780,  a  pension  of  ;!{^2oo  was 
conferred  on  their  author,  which 
continued  unaltered  till  his 
death.' 


WILLIAM  PALEY. 

The  Church  of  England  can 
boast  of  few  more  celebrated 
divines  than  William  Paley.  He 
was  born  in  1743  at  Peter- 
borough, and  studied  at  Cam- 
bridge. The  first  two  years  of 
his  University  career  were  sadly 
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misspent  under  the  influence  of 
a  few  gay  and  dissolute  com- 
panions. He,  however,  had  the 
good  sense  to  disentangle  him- 
self from  these  unprofitable 
associates  and  to  devote  him- 
self to  earnest  hard  work.  Such 
rapid  progress  did  he  make,  that 
in  1766  he  became  a  fellow  of 
his  college,  and  soon  after  col- 
league to  Dr.  Law  in  his  public 
lectures  on  Moral  and  Political 
Philosophy,  as  well  as  on  the 
New  Testament. 

In  1782,  Paley  was  made 
Archdeacon  of  Carlisle.  Soon 
after  he  began  his  celebrated 
works.  The  first,  however, 
Frmciples  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
had  to  wait  some  time  till  the 
author  was  rich  enough  to  pub- 
lish it,  no  one  in  the  trade  being 
Avilling  to  run  the  risk.  When 
it  did  appear,  the  sale  from  the 
first  was  so  great,  that  Faulder 
the  publisher,  to  whom  it  had 
been  offered  for  ;^ioo,  was 
willing  to  give  ;^2  5o.  Whilst 
the  negotiation  was  pending, 
another  offer  came  of  ^^looo, 
and  Paley's  distress,  lest  his 
friend  should  have  concluded 
the  bargain  for  the  lesser  sum, 
was  sufficiently  ludicrous.  Horn 
PaidincE  and  other  smaller  works 
followed ;  but  the  highest  com- 
mendations were  reserved  for 
his  View  of  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  which  was  greeted 
by  all  ranks,  from  George  in. 
downwards,  as  an  antidote  to 
the  infidelity  which  then  pre- 
vailed. 

Paley's  portrait  is  in  the  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery. 


DR.  ADAM  CLARKE. 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke  was  a  native 
of  Ireland,  and  was  born  in  the 
year  1762.  In  his  seventeenth 
year  he  became  impressed  with 
deep  views  of  religion,  and  re- 
solved to  consecrate  his  future 
life  to  the  service  of  God.  In 
Haydon  Hall,  an  elegant  man- 
sion which  he  purchased  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  he 
completed  his  famous  Commen- 
tary, the  great  success  of  his 
life.  This  important  labour  had 
occupied  his  attention  more  or 
less  for  forty-eight  years.  The 
publication  of  it  took  place  at 
intervals  from  1810  to  1826. 

It  is  with  literary  monuments 
as  with  architectural  trophies — 
we  like  to  know  who  reared 
them,  and  how  they  went  to 
work;  and  we  would  be  glad 
to  learn  how  far  they  enjoyed 
their  labours,  and  what  were 
their  emotions  when  the  task 
was  finished.  We  are  therefore 
grateful  to  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's 
biographer  for  telling  us  how, 
during  the  forty  years  that  his 
book  was  in  building,  he  would 
sometimes  be  so  absorbed  that 
he  did  not  observe  the  knock 
at  the  study  door,  but  was  dis- 
covered on  his  bended  knees, 
with  the  pen  in  his  hand  and 
the  paper  before  him ;  and  how, 
when  the  last  sentence  was  writ- 
ten, he  led  his  son  into  the 
library,  and  surprised  him  by 
the  new  spectacle  of  the  great 
table  cleared  of  all  its  folios, 
and  with  nothing  but  a  Bible 
remaining.     'This,  Joseph,' said 
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he,  'is  the  happiest  period  I 
have  enjoyed  for  years.  I  have 
written  the  last  word ;  I  have 
put  away  the  chains  that  would 
remind  me  of  my  bondage. 
And  there  have  I  returned  the 
deep  thanks  of  a  grateful  soul 
to  the  God  who  has  shown  me 
such  great  and  continued  kind- 
ness.' And  we  can  sympathize 
with  his  family,  who,  sharing  in 
his  emancipation,  testified  their 
joy  by  presenting  him  with  a 
silver  vase. 

THOMAS  CHALMERS. 

The  Scottish  divine,  Thomas 
Chalmers,  was  born  at  An- 
struther,  in  Fife,  on  the  17  th 
of  March  1780.  In  181 5  he 
became  minister  of  the  Tron 
Church  in  Glasgow,  and  in  that 
city  he  laboured  for  eight 
years. 

An  American  writer  thus 
speaks  of  this  celebrated 
preacher: — 'Dr.  Chalmers,'  he 
says,  'fully  equalled  my  ex- 
pectations. The  eloquence  of 
this  great  man  is  very  vehement 
and  impassioned.  The  effect 
which  he  produces  in  preaching 
does  not  consist  in  approaching 
his  point  by  any  artful  and  co- 
vert process  of  reasoning  and 
illustration,  but  by  openly  march- 
ing up,  and  confronting  it  with 
unhesitating  and  manly  intre- 
pidity. Whatever  faults  may 
be  detected  in  Dr.  Chalmers' 
style  by  the  cool  eye  of  fastidi- 
ous criticism,  from  the  profusion 
of  his  ornaments,  the  overstrain- 
ing of  his  metaphors,  the  re- 


dundancy of  his  expressions, 
perhaps  there  is  no  person  living 
who,  when  once  seen  and  heard, 
would  be  pronounced  more  free 
than  he  from  the  petty  or 
laboured  artifices  which  are 
generally  employed  to  recom- 
mend opinion  and  enforce  in- 
struction. So  regardless  is  he 
of  the  fastidious  aids  of  com- 
position, that  his  style  may 
often  be  considered  negligent, 
and  sometimes  even  coarse. .  .  . 

'In  each  of  his  discourses 
there  are  some  parts  which  are 
particularly  impassioned,  and  at 
such  moments  he  hurries  on- 
wards as  with  the  excitement 
of  inspiration,  and  produces  an 
effect  which  Whitefield  could 
not  have  surpassed.  At  these 
times,  too,  the  listening  audi- 
ence may  be  seen  bending  for- 
ward, as  if  with  breathless 
interest  to  catch  each^word  as 
it  falls  from  his  lips,  and  on  his 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
particular  train  of  sentiment, 
again  arousing,  as  from  the  spell 
of  a  dream,  to  the  reality  of 
conscious  existence.  .  .  . 

'  I  was  present  one  evening 
when  he  was  preaching  in  Lady 
Glenorchy's  chapel  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  occupied  a  seat  next 
to  Spurzheim,  the  celebrated 
craniologist.  I  noticed  that  he 
was  deeply  engaged  by  the 
preacher.  On  his  finishing,  I 
inquired  what  he  thought  of 
him.  "  It  is  too  much,  too 
much,"  said  he,  passing  his  hand 
across  his  forehead  ;  "  my  brain 
is  in  a  fever  by  what  I  have 
been  hearing," — a  striking  de- 
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claration  from  a  cold  and  phleg- 
matic German.' 

While  preaching  one  of  his 
astronomical  discourses  in  Glas- 
gow, Dr.  Chalmers  observed 
among  his  audience  a  plain, 
honest,  godly  woman,  who  lived 
in  a  close  off  the  Gallowgate, 
and  with  whom  he  was  well 
acquainted.  The  Doctor  felt  an 
irresistible  desire  to  know  what 
Janet  thought  of  the  sermon, 
as  he  was  quite  sure  it  was 
above  her  reach ;  and  he  knew 
that  he  would  not  require  to 
ask  her  opinion,  for,  being  a 
frank,  outspoken  'body,'  she 
would  not  fail  to  give  it  of  her 
own  accord.  A  day  or  two 
after,  he  threw  himself  in  her 
way,  when  he  soon  got  what  he 
was  in  quest  of.  *  Weel,  sir,'  she 
said,  '  I  was  hearing  ye  in  the 
Laigh  Kirk  the  ither  day.  I 
canna  say  I  liket  ye  sae  weel  as 
in  our  ain  bit  placey  here  (a 
mission -house  where  weekly 
meetings  were  held)  ;  I  canna 
say  that  I  understood  ye  a'the- 
gither ;  but  eh,  sir,  there  was 
something  unco  suitable  and 
satisfyin'  in  the  Psalms.' 

The  Disruption  of  the  Scottish 
Established  Church  in  1843  is 
one  of  the  triumphs  of  enlight- 
ened principles,  with  which  the 
name  of  Dr.  Chalmers  will  ever 
be  associated. 

Writing  to  a  correspondent 
in  America,  on  the  19th  of  April 
1843,  Dr.  Chalmers  says  : — 

'  Our  crisis  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. We  are  making 
every  effort  for  the  erection  and 
sustentation  of  a  Free  Church, 


in  the  event  of  our  disruption 
from  the  State,  which  will  take 
place,  we  expect,  in  four  weeks. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  great 
bulk  and  body  of  the  common 
people,  with  a  goodly  propor- 
tion of  the  middle  classes,  are 
upon  our  side,  though  it  bodes 
ill  for  the  country  that  the 
higher  classes  are  almost  invari- 
ably against  us.' 

The  day  of  trial  at  length 
arrived.  On  the  i8th  of  May 
the  Assembly  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  meet.  From  as  early 
as  four  o'clock,  Edinburgh  was 
astir ;  and,  as  the  morning  ad- 
vanced, the  grave  countenances 
of  all  who  met  and  conversed 
in  the  swarming  streets,  showed 
that  for  no  gala  purpose  had 
they  quitted  their  shops  and 
their  offices.  Towards  noon, 
the  great  gallery  in  Holyrood 
House  was  thrown  open,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Bute,  Lord  High 
Commissioner,  received  the  most 
crowded  levee  which  had  been 
witnessed  for  years.  Just  as  it 
was  at  the  fullest,  a  portrait  of 
William  iii.,  which  hung  oppo- 
site to  the  spot  where  the  repre- 
sentative of  Majesty  stood,  got 
loosened,  and  fell  heavily  to  the 
floor.  'There  goes  the  Re- 
volution Settlement,'  exclaimed 
a  voice  from  the  throng;  and 
the  words  were  received  as  if 
some  prophet  had  spoken. 
There  was  profound  silence 
throughout  the  gallery  for  seve- 
ral moments. 

At  the  close  of  the  levee,  the 
Lord  High  Commissioner  pro- 
ceeded to  St.  Giles'  Church  in  his 
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state  coach,  drawn  by  six  horses. 
A  magnificent  cortege  followed, 
and  cavalry  escorted  them. 
There  was  a  sermon,  according 
to  custom,  by  the  Moderator 
of  the  last  Assembly,  and  the 
frequent  allusions  made  to  things 
IDast  and  things  about  to  come 
fell  like  so  many  warning  notes 
upon  the  ears  of  the  audience. 
By  and  by,  the  members  of  As- 
sembly proceeded  in  a  body  to 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  which  was 
crammed  to  suffocation,  except 
in  the  space  railed  off  for 
their  own  accommodation.  Dr. 
Welsh,  the  out-going  Moderator, 
a  divine  of  great  personal  autho- 
rity, took  the  chair,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner entered.  He  was 
received  with  every  mark  of 
respect, — Moderator,  members, 
and  audience  all  rising  to  greet 
him,  after  which  a  prayer  was 
offered.  And  now  expectation, 
which  had  already  been  wound 
up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excite- 
ment, became  positively  painful, 
when  the  Moderator  rose  and 
said  : — '  Fathers  and  brethren, 
according  to  the  usual  form  of 
procedure,  this  is  the  time  for 
making  up  the  roll ;  but  in 
consequence  of  certain  proceed- 
ings affecting  our  rights  and 
privileges, — proceedings  which 
have  been  sanctioned  by  her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  country, — 
and  more  especially  in_  respect 
that  there  has  been  an  infringe- 
ment on  the  liberties  of  our 
constitution,  so  that  we  could 
not  now  constitute  this  court 


without  a  violation  of  the  terms 
of  the  union  between  Church 
and  State  in  this  land  as  now 
authoritatively  declared,  I  must 
protest  against  our  proceeding 
further.  The  reasons  that  have 
led  me  to  come  to  this  con- 
clusion are  fully  set  forth  in  the 
document  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  and  which,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  House,  I  will 
now  proceed  to  read.' 

Dr.  Welsh  then  read  the  docu- 
ment, and  the  sequel  is  told  by 
Dr.  Hanna  in  the  following  strik- 
ing sentences  :  — '  Having  fin- 
ished the  reading  of  this  protest, 
Dr.  Welsh  laid  it  upon  the  table, 
turned  and  bowed  respectfully 
to  the  Commissioner,  left  the 
chair,  and  proceeded  along  the 
aisle  to  the  door  of  the  church. 
Dr.  Chalmers  had  been  stand- 
ing immediately  on  his  left.  He 
looked  vacant  and  abstracted 
while  the  Protest  was  being 
read;  but  Dr.  Welsh's  move- 
ment awakened  him  from  the 
reverie.  Seizing  eagerly  upon 
his  hat,  he  hurried  after  him 
with  all  the  air  of  one  impa- 
tient to  be  gone.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell of  Monzie,  Dr.  Gordon, 
Dr.  M'Donald,  and  Dr.  Mac- 
farlan  followed  him. 

'The  eftect  upon  the  audience 
was  overwhelming.  At  first  a 
cheer  burst  from  the  galleries, 
but  it  was  almost  instantly  and 
spontaneously  restrained.  It 
was  felt  by  all  to  be  an  expres- 
sion of  feeling  unsuited  to  the 
occasion ;  it  was  checked  in 
many  cases  by  an  emotion  too 
deep  for  any  other   utterance 
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than  the  fall  of  sad  and  silent 
tears.  The  whole  audience  was 
now  standing  gazing  in  stillness 
upon  the  scene.  Man  after 
man,  row  after  row,  moved  on 
along  the  aisle,  till  the  benches 
on  the  left,  lately  so  crowded, 
showed  scarce  an  occupant. 
More  than  400  ministers  and  a 
still  larger  number  of  elders  had 
withdrawn,' 

Thus  was  consummated  at 
once  the  greatest  and  most 
eventful  schism  that  perhaps 
ever  occurred  in  any  national 
Church  since  the  foundation 
of  Christianity  in  our  land. 
Neither  the  compulsory  defec- 
tion of  the  nonconforming 
clergy  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  sixteenth  century, 
nor  the  severance  of  the  Evan- 
gelical from  the  Lutheran  party 
in  Protestant  Prussia,  can  for  a 
moment  be  compared  with  it.  Dr. 
Chalmers  died  on  the  31st  of 
May  1847. 

EDWARD  IRVING. 

The  celebrated  preacher  Ed- 
ward Irving  was  born  at  Annan 
in  Scotland  on  the  1 5  th  of  August 
1792.  In  1815  he  was  licensed 
as  a  preacher,  and  began  his 
new  career  with  a  sermon  in  his 
native  village. 

The  following  description  of 
Edward  Irving's  first  sermon  is  in- 
teresting:— 'He went  through  his 
"  trials  "  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  18 15,  and  was  fully  licensed 
to  preach  the  gospel  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Kirkcaldy  in  the 
June  of  that  year;   and  "exer- 


cised his  gift"  thereafter  in 
Kirkcaldy  and  other  places,  but 
at  first  with  no  great  success.' 
A  humorous  description  of  his 
first  sermon  is  given  by  a  friend  : 
'The  "haill  toun,"  profoundly 
critical  and  much  interested, 
turned  out  to  hear  him ;  even 
his  ancient  teachers,  with  solemn 
brows,  came  out  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  Edward's  sermon.  A 
certain  excitement  of  interest, 
unusual  to  that  humdrum  at- 
mosphere, thrilled  through  the 
building.  When  the  sermon 
was  in  full  current,  some  in- 
cautious movement  of  the  young 
preacher  tilted  aside  the  great 
Bible,  and  the  sermon  itself, 
that  direful  "  paper "  which 
Scotch  congregations  hold  in 
high  despite,  dropped  out  bodily 
and  fluttered  down  upon  the 
precentor's  desk  underneath.  A 
perfect  rustle  of  excitement  ran 
through  the  church.  Here  was 
an  unhoped  -  for  crisis  !  what 
would  the  neophyte  do  now? 
The  young  preacher  calmly 
stooped  his  great  figure  over 
the  pulpit,  grasped  the  manu- 
script as  it  lay,  broadways, 
crushed  it  up  in  his  great  hand, 
thrust  it  into  a  pocket,  and 
went  on  as  fluently  as  before. 
There  does  not  exist  a  congre- 
gation in  Scotland  which  that 
act  would  not  have  taken  by 
storm.  His  success  was  trium- 
phant. To  criticise  a  man  so 
visibly  independent  of  "  the 
paper"  would  have  been  pre- 
sumption indeed.' 

'After  living  three  years  in 
Glasgow,'    says    a    writer    in 
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Chaf7ibers'  Biographical  Diction 
ary  of  Eminent  Scotchmen,  '  as 
assistant  to  Dr.  Chalmers — the 
happiest  portion,  we  doubt  not, 
of  his  life,  and  perhaps  also  the 
most  useful — a  change  occurred 
by  which  Mr.  Irving  was  to 
burst  into  full  notoriety.  Al- 
ready he  had  been  offered  a 
call  to  a  church  in  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  which  he  would  have 
accepted  had  he  not  been  dis- 
suaded by  his  relatives.  He 
also,  it  was  said,  had  got  the 
offer  of  a  living  in  one  of  the 
collegiate  churches  of  Scotland, 
but  refused  it  on  account  of  his 
conscientious  feelings  regarding 
patronage.  Now,  however,  in- 
stead of  obscure  exile,  he  was 
to  be  called  into  the  vast  and 
stirring  world  of  London,  and 
become  a  minister  there,  inde- 
pendent of  the  presentation  of  a 
patron.  A  Presbyterian  Chapel 
in  Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden, 
attached  to  the  Caledonian 
Asylum,  was  at  this  time  not 
only  without  a  minister,  but 
without  a  congregation,  and  a 
popular  preacher  was  needed  to 
fill  both  pulpit  and  pews.  One 
of  the  directors  of  the  asylum 
had  heard  of  Mr.  Irving,  and 
judged  him  the  fittest  person 
for  the  emergency.  He  repre- 
sented the  case  to  his  brethren  in 
office,  and  in  consequence  Mr. 
Irving  was  invited  to  London 
to  preach  before  them.  This 
was  the  kind  of  election  that 
suited  him,  and  he  preached 
four  Sundays  in  Hatton  Garden 
with  such  acceptance  to  the 
handful  of  auditors,  that  he  re- 


ceived a  harmonious  call  to 
enter  upon  the  charge.  The 
only  difficulty  in  his  way 
was  an  old  statute,  by  which 
the  Scotch  minister  of  Hatton 
Garden  was  obliged  to  preach 
in  Gaelic  as  well  as  English; 
but  this  difficulty  was  soon  got 
rid  of,  through  the  influence  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  the  patron  of 
the  Institution ;  and  in  August 
1822,  Mr.  Irving  commenced 
his  clerical  duties  as  minister. 

'  Few  sights  could  have  been 
more  interesting  than  the  growth 
of  his  popularity  from  such  a 
small  grain  of  mustard-seed.  On 
the  first  day,  he  seemed  daunted 
as  he  stepped  from  the  vestry  to 
ascend  the  pulpit  at  the  array 
of  empty  seats  before  him,  and 
the  very  scanty  number  of  his 
congregation.  He  had  never 
seen  the  like  in  Scotland,  and 
for  a  moment  he  turned  pale. 
This,  then,  was  his  sphere  of 
action,  upon  which  he  had  pre- 
pared to  enter  with  such  tremu- 
lous hopes  and  fears  !  Besides 
this,  his  church,  by  its  locahty 
alone,  was  most  unlikely  to  force 
itself  upon  public  notice,  being 
situated  in  an  unknown  and  un- 
trodden street,  upon  the  very 
edge  of  the  Alsatia  of  Saffron 
Hill  and  Fleet  Ditch ;  and,  as  if 
this  was  not  enough,  the  building 
itself  was  at  the  extremity  of  an 
obscure  court  off  the  street,  where 
no  one,  however  curious,  would 
have  been  likely  to  search  for  a 
place  of  worship.  And  yet,  his 
four  Sabbaths  of  probation  had 
not  passed  when  there  was  a 
perceptible  change.      Strangers 
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who  happened  to  stroll  into 
Cross  Street  in  the  course  of 
their  Sunday  wanderings,  passed 
an  open  gate,  and  were  arrested 
by  tlae  far-off  tones  of  a  deep, 
rich,  solemn  voice,  that  came 
like  distant  music  to  the  ear ; 
and  on  crossing  the  court  with 
cautious  steps,  and  peeping  into 
the  church,  they  saw  a  colossal 
man  of  about  six  feet  three,  who, 
in  this  heart-subduing  tone,  and 
with  commanding,  impressive 
gestures  corresponding  to  the 
voice,  was  addressing  them  in 
a  style  of  appeal  such  as  they 
had  never  heard  before.  Could 
they  retreat  and  walk  idly  away? 
— it  was  impossible,  and  there- 
fore they  sat  down  and  listened 
entranced,  while  the  next  Sab- 
bath and  the  next  were  sure  to 
find  them  returning,  till  they 
became  a  part  of  the  flock. 
And  it  was  not  enough  that 
they  were  themselves  delighted : 
they  must  have  others  also, 
either  to  share  in  their  delight 
or  justify  their  preference ;  so 
that  every  new-comer  brought 
his  kinsfolk  and  acquaintances 
to  hear  this  wondrous  style  of 
pulpit  oratory.  Thus  the  con- 
gregation grew  with  a  rapidity 
that  in  a  few  weeks  filled  the 
building.  But  here  the  popular 
admiration  did  not  pause.  The 
strange  advent  in  Hatton  Gar- 
den attracted  the  notice  of  jour- 
nalists :  reporters  from  every 
metropolitan  paper  hurried  to 
the  spot,  and  in  consequence 
of  their  published  manifestoes, 
the  fashion,  the  literature,  and 
the  sight-seeing  spirit  of  London 


were  roused  to  their  inmost 
depths,  and  borne  onward  to 
the  hitherto  unknown  region 
of  Hatton  Garden.  On  the 
Sabbath  morning.  Cross  Street 
was  filled — nay,  wedged — with 
crested  and  coroneted  carriages; 
and  a  torrent  of  lords,  sena- 
tors, and  merchant  princes,  of 
duchesses  and  ladies  of  fashion, 
might  be  seen  mingled  pell-mell 
with  shopkeepers  and  mechanics, 
all  sweeping  across  the  open 
court,  so  that  the  church  was 
filled  in  a  twinkhng,  while  dis- 
appointed hundreds  pressed  to- 
wards the  porch,  and  clustered 
like  bees  round  the  open  win- 
dows, to  catch  the  swelling 
tones  of  the  speaker  even  if  his 
words  should  be  inaudible.' 

The  chapel  in  Hatton  Garden, 
which  at  his  arrival  did  not 
muster  more  than  fifty  hearers, 
had,  at  the  end  of  three  months, 
fifteen  hundred  applicants  for 
sittings,  although  the  building 
could  scarcely  have  accommo- 
dated half  that  number,  and 
this,  too,  irrespective  of  the  un- 
numbered crowds  who  thronged 
round  the  walls,  unable  to  find 
standing-room  or  even  a  foot- 
ing on  the  threshold.  The 
necessity  of  a  larger  building 
was  urgent,  and  preparations 
were  promptly  adopted,  which 
were  so  successful  that  the  Scotch 
National  Church  in  Regent 
Square  was  commenced  in  1829 
— a  stately  building  capable  of 
accommodating  at  least  2000 
persons. 

'The  immediate  origin  of 
living's  popularity,'  says  Mrs. 
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Oliphant, '  or  rather  of  the  flood 
of  noble  and  fashionable  hearers 
who  poured  in  upon  the  little 
chapel  in  Hatton  Garden  all  at 
once,  without  warning  or  pre- 
monition, is  said  to  have  been 
a  speech  of  Canning's.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  had  been, 
by  some  accidental  circum- 
stance, led  to  attend  the  new 
preacher,  and  he  heard  Irving  in 
his  prayer  describe  an  unknown 
family  of  orphans,  belonging  to 
tlie  obscure  congregation,  as 
now  "thrown  upon  the  father- 
hood of  God."  The  words  seized 
upon  the  mind  of  the  philo- 
sopher, and  he  repeated  them 
to  Canning,  who,  as  Mackintosh 
relates,  after  expressing  great 
admiration  of  the  passage,  made 
an  instant  engagement  to  accom- 
pany his  friend  to  the  Scotch 
Church  on  the  following  Sunday. 
Shortly  after  this  had  taken 
place,  a  discussion  arose  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  which 
the  revenues  of  the  Church  were 
referred  to,  and  the  necessary 
mercantile  relation  between  high 
talent  and  good  pay  insisted 
upon.  No  doubt  it  suited  the 
statesman's  purpose  to  instance, 


on  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  little  Caledonian  Chapel 
and  its  new  preacher.  Canning 
told  the  House  that,  so  far  from 
universal  was  this  rule,  that  he 
himself  had  lately  heard  a  Scotch 
minister,  trained  in  one  of  the 
most  poorly  endowed  of  churches, 
and  established  in  one  of  her 
outlyingdependencies,  possessed 
of  no  endowment  at  all,  preach 
the  most  eloquent  sermon  he  had 
ever  listened  to.  The  curiosity 
awakened  by  this  speech  is  said 
to  have  been  the  beginning 
of  that  invasion  of  "  Society " 
which  startled  Hatton  Garden 
out  of  itself.' 

Irving  died  on  the  evening  of 
Sunday,  December  6,  1834,  and 
was  buried  in  the  crypt  of  Glas- 
gow Cathedral. 

Carlyle,  who  knew  Irving  well, 
has  said :  '  But  for  Irving,  I  had 
never  known  what  the  com- 
munion of  man  with  man  means. 
His  was  the  freest,  brotherhest, 
bravest  human  soul  mine  ever 
came  in  contact  with ;  I  call 
him,  on  the  whole,  the  best  man 
I  have  ever,  after  trial  enough, 
found  in  this  world  or  now  hope 
to  find.' 


CHAPTER   XIV. 
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According  to  a  Chinese  pro- 
verb, he  who  sincerely  loves 
his  country  leaves  the  fragrance 
of  his  name  to  a  hundred  ages. 
This  ought  to  be  every  one's 
ambition,  to  be  remembered  by 
a  grateful  posterity;  and  in  this 
chapter  we  have  a  group  of 
names  which,  to  carry  on  the 
Chinese  figure,  give  forth  a 
most  delicious  perfume. 

■WILLIAM  CAXTON. 

The  man  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  bringing  the  noble 
art  of  printing  into  this  king- 
dom is  William  Caxton.  This 
fact  is  corroborated  by  the  testi- 
mony of  most  of  our  ancient 
writers,  and  must  still  be  con- 
ceded to  him  by  every  impartial 


person  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  investigate  the  subject. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  Caxton  has  attained  a  high 
reputation,  and  that  he  has 
been  esteemed  an  eminent 
benefactor  to  his  country.  His 
praise  stands  upon  a  firm 
foundation ;  and  his  memory 
may  be  reflected  upon  with  the 
greater  pleasure,  as  he  appears 
to  have  been  a  person  of  un- 
common worth  and  modesty. 
'  O  Albion  !  still  thy  gratitude  confess 
To  Caxton,  founder  of  the  British 

Press  ; 
Since  first  thy   mountains  rose   or 

rivers  flowed, 
Who  on  thine  isles  so  rich  a  boon 

bestowed  ? 
Yet  stands  the  chapel  in  yon  Gothic 

shrine, 
Where  wrought  the  father  of  our 
English  line ; 
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Our  art  was  hailed  from  kingdoms 

far  abroad, 
And  cherished  in  the  hallowed  house 

of  God ; 
From  which  we  learn  the  homage  it 

received, 
And  how  our  sires  its  heavenly  birth 

believed  ; 
Each  printer  hence,  howe'er  unblest 

his  walls, 
E'en  to  this  day  his  house  a  chapeP 

calls.' 

The  lives  of  some  men 
supply  scanty  materials  for 
private  and  personal  biography, 
whereas  the  materials  that  con- 
nect them  with  the  advance- 
ment of  the  human  race  in 
knowledge,  civilization,  and 
happiness  are  in  no  common 
degree  rich  and  interesting. 
Such  is  the  life  of  William 
Caxton.  Very  few  of  its  events 
are  known ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that,  if  we  had  them  in 
minute  detail,  they  would  have 
presented  nothing  very  curious 
or  very  instructive. 

To  be  brief,  he  was  a  native 
of  Kent,  and  was  apprenticed 
in  1 43 8  to  a  mercer  in  London. 
Having  served  his  time  as  a 
mercer,  he  went  abroad  in 
1441,  and  settled  in  the  Low 
Countries,  probably  at  Bruges. 
He  attained  to  the  post  of 
Governor  of  the  Society  of 
Merchant  Adventurers,  and 
afterwards  was  taken  into  the 
suite  of  Margaret  of  York,  wife 

•  The  title  of  Chapel  to  the  internal 
regulations  of  a  printing  office  origi- 
nated in  Caxton's  exercising  his  pro- 
fession in  one  of  the  chapels  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  may  be  considered 
as  an  additional  proof,  from  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  custom,  of  his  being  the 
first  English  printer. 


of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
During  his  residence  in  Flan- 
ders he  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  printing,  probably 
from  Colard  Mansion,  the  first 
printer  of  Bruges,  and  translated 
and  printed  in  that  country  the 
Recuyell  of  the  Historyes  of 
Troyes.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1476,  and  set  up  a 
press  in  Westminster  Abbey; 
and  in  1477  issued  the  DiJcs 
atid  Sayings,  the  first  book 
printed  in  England.  In  the 
practice  of  the  new  art,  Caxton 
enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the 
Kings  Edward  iv.,  Richard  iii., 
and  Henry  vii.,  and  other  royal 
and  noble  persons.  Of  the 
rest  of  his  life  we  know  little, 
except  the  titles  of  the  books 
he  wrote  and  printed. 

Bagford  informs  us  that  our 
typographer,  exclusive  of  his 
labour  of  working  at  his  press, 
contrived,  though  'well  stricken 
in  years,'  to  translate  no  fewer 
than  five  thousand  closely 
printed  folio  pages,  and  that 
'  his  hke  for  industrj^ '  had  never 
yet  appeared.  Oldys  states 
that  'he  kept  preparing  copy 
for  the  press  to  the  last.' 

Wynkyn  de  Worde,  in  the 
colophon  of  his  edition  of  the 
Vita;  Patrum,  mentions  that 
these  lives  of  the  Fathers  were 
'  translated  out  of  French  into 
English  by  William  Caxton  of 
Westminster,  late  dead;'  and 
that  '  he  finished  it  the  last  day 
of  his  life.'  Oldys  is  of  opinion 
that  he  purposely  selected  this 
work  for  his  final  literary  effort, 
because  'from  the  examples  of 
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quiet  and  solemn  retirement 
therein  set  forth,  it  might  further 
serve  to  wean  his  mind  from  all 
worldly  attachments,  exalt  it 
above  the  solicitude  of  this  life, 
and  inure  him  to  that  repose 
and  tranquillity  with  which  he 
seems  to  have  designed  it.' 

Caxton  was  buried  in  the  old 
church  of  St.  Margaret,  built  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  ii.,  and  of 
which  few  traces  remain.  The 
parish  books  contain  an  entry 
of  the  expense  '  for  iiij  torches ' 
and  'the  belle'  at  the  old 
printer's  '  bureying ; '  and  the 
same  books,  says  the  late  Mr. 
Timbs,  record  the  church-war- 
dens selling  for  6s.  8d.  one  of 
the  books  bequeathed  to  the 
church  by  Caxton !  In  the 
chancel,  a  tablet  was  raised  to 
his  memory  by  the  Roxburghe 
Club  in  1820.  This  tablet  (a 
chaste  work  by  Westmacott) 
was  originally  intended  to  have 
been  placed  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  but  the  fees  for  its  erec- 
tion were  so  great,  that  appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  church- 
wardens of  St.  Margaret's,  who, 
as  a  mark  of  respect  to  their 
parishioner's  memory,  allowed 
it  to  be  placed  in  the  church 
without  anyof  thecustomaryfees, 

Caxton's  character  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  words  :  he 
was  possessed  of  good  sense 
and  sound  judgment ;  steady, 
persevering,  active,  zealous, 
and  liberal  in  his  services  for 
that  important  art  which  he 
introduced  into  this  kingdom ; 
labouring  not  only  as  a  prin- 
ter,   but    as   a   translator   and 


editor.  It  has  been  objected 
that  he  was  too  much  given  to 
admire  and  print  romances ; 
but  in  this  he  only  partook  of 
the  spirit  of  the  age — perhaps, 
indeed,  it  survived  in  him 
longer  and  with  more  power 
than  in  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries. But  that  his  love  of 
romance  did  not  blunt  his 
judgment  and  taste  for  real 
talent, _is  evident  by  his  printing 
Chaucer's  works,  and  his  criti- 
cisms on  them.  It  should  be 
recollected,  also,  that  in  the 
selection  of  works  for  the  press, 
he  was  necessarily  guided  by 
public  opinion,  and  by  the 
probability  that  what  he  did 
print  would  repay  him  for  his 
labour  and  expense.  The  re- 
marks of  Gibbon  upon  this 
point  are  sensible  and  candid : 
'  In  the  choice  of  his  authors, 
that  liberal  and  industrious 
artist  was  reduced  to  comply 
with  the  vicious  taste  of  his 
readers,  to  gratify  the  nobles 
with  treatises  of  heraldry,  hawk- 
ing, and  the  game  of  chess,  and 
to  amuse  the  popular  credulity 
with  romances  of  fabulous 
knights,  and  legends  oi  more 
fabulous  saints.' 

MILES  COVERDALE. 

In  the  old  church  of  St. 
Magnus,  London  Bridge,  is  a 
handsome  Gothic  panel  of  sta- 
tuary marble  on  a  black  slab, 
with  a  representation  of  an 
open  Bible  above  it,  and  thus 
inscribed : — 

'To   the  memory  of   Miles 
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Coverdale,  who,  convinced  that 
the  pure  word  of  God  ought  to 
be  the  sole  rule  of  our  faith  and 
guide  of  our  practice,  laboured 
earnestly  for  its  diffusion ;  and 
with  the  view  of  affording  the 
means  of  reading  and  hearing 
in  their  own  tongue  the  won- 
derful words  of  God,  not  only 
to  his  own  country,  but  to  the 
nations  that  sit  in  darkness,  and 
to  every  creature  wheresoever 
the  English  language  might  be 
spoken,  he  spent  many  years 
of  his  life  in  preparing  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Scriptures.  On  the 
4th  of  October  1535,  the  first 
complete  printed  English  ver- 
sion of  The  Bible  was  published 
under  his  direction.  The 
parishioners  of  St.  Magnus  the 
Martyr,  desirous  of  acknow- 
ledging the  mercy  of  God,  and 
calling  to  mind  that  Miles 
Coverdale  was  once  rector  of 
their  parish,  erected  this  monu- 
ment to  his  memory,  a.d.  1837. 

'  How  beautiful  are  the  feet 
of  them  that  preach  the  gospel 
of  peace,  and  bring  glad  tidings 
of  good  things  !     Isa.  Hi.  7.' 

In  1532,  Coverdale  seems  to 
have  gone  abroad,  and  assisted 
Tyndale  in  his  translation  of 
the  Bible  ;  and  in  1535  his  own 
translation  of  the  Bible  appeared, 
with  a  dedication  by  him  to 
King  Henry  viii.  It  formed  a 
folio  volume,  printed,  it  has  been 
thought,  at  Ziirich.  If  so, 
Coverdale  must  have  resided 
there  while  it  passed  through 
the  press,  as  his  attention  to  it 
was  unremitting.  He  thus  had 
the  honour  of  editing  the  first 


English  Bible  allowed  by  royal 
authority,  and  the  first  transla- 
tion of  the  whole  Bible  printed 
in  our  language.  It  was  called 
a  special  translation,  because  it 
was  different  from  the  former 
English  translations,  as  Lewis 
shows  by  comparing  it  with 
Tyndale's ;  and  the  Psalms  in  it 
are  those  now  used  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer. 

In  1538,  a  quarto  New  Testa- 
ment, in  the  Vulgate  Latin,  and 
in  Coverdale's  English,  though 
it  bore  the  name  of  HoUybushe, 
was  printed  with  the  King's 
licence,  and  has  a  dedication 
by  Coverdale,  in  which  he  says  : 
'  He  does  not  doubt  but  such 
ignorant  bodies  as,  having  cure 
of  souls,  are  very  unlearned  in 
the  Latin  tongue,  shall,  through 
this  small  labour,  be  occasioned 
to  attain  unto  more  knowledge, 
or  at  least  be  constrained  to 
say  well  of  the  thing  which 
heretofore  they  have  blas- 
phemed.' 

About  the  end  of  the  year, 
we  find  Coverdale  again  abroad 
on  the  business  of  a  new  edition 
of  the  Bible,  on  which  occasion 
an  eventhappened which  showed 
the  vigilance  and  jealousy  of 
the  Romanists  with  respect  to 
vernacular  translations.  Grafton, 
the  celebrated  printer,  had  per- 
mission from  Francis  i.,  King  of 
France,  at  the  request  of  King 
Henry  himself,  to  print  a  Bible 
at  Paris,  on  account  of  the 
superior  skill  of  the  workmen 
and  the  comparative  goodness 
and  cheapness  of  the  paper. 

Notwithstanding    the     royal 
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licence,  the  Inquisition  inter- 
posed by  an  instrument  dated 
December  17  th,  1538.  The 
French  printers,  their  English 
employers,  and  our  Coverdale, 
who  was  the  corrector  of  the 
press,  were  summoned  by  the 
inquisitors ;  and  the  impression, 
consisting  of  2500  copies,  was 
seized  and  condemned  to  the 
flames.  But  the  avarice  of  the 
officer  who  superintended  the 
burning  of  these  'heretical 
books,'  as  they  were  called, 
induced  him  to  sell  some  chests 
of  them  to  a  haberdasher  for  the 
purpose  of  wrapping  his  wares ; 
and  thus  some  copies  were  pre- 
served. 

The  English  proprietors,  who 
fled  at  the  alarm,  returned  to 
Paris  when  it  had  subsided, 
and  not  only  recovered  some  of 
those  copies  which  had  escaped 
the  fire,  but  brought  with  them 
to  London  the  presses,  types, 
and  printers.  This  valuable 
importation  enabled  Grafton 
and  Whitchurch  to  print,  in  1 539, 
what  is  called  Cranmer's,  or  the 
*  Great  Bible,'  in  which  Cover- 
dale  compared  the  translation 
with  the  Hebrew,  corrected  it  in 
many  places,  and  was  the  chief 
overseer  of  the  work.  Dr.  Fulk, 
who  was  one  of  Coverdale's 
hearers  when  he  preached  at 
St.  Paul's  Cross,  informs  us  that 
he  took  an  opportunity  in  his 
sermon  to  defend  his  translation 
against  some  slanderous  reports 
then  raised  against  it,  confessing 
'  that  he  himself  now  saw  some 
faults,  which,  if  he  might  review 
the    book   once   again,   as  he 


had  twice  before,  he  doubted 
not  he  should  amend :  but  for 
any  heresy,  he  was  sure  there 
was  none  maintained  in  his 
translation.'  In  all  these  labours 
Coverdale  found  a  liberal 
patron  in  Thomas,  Lord  Crom- 
well. 


THOMAS  SUTTON. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of 
that  remarkable  man,  Thomas 
Sutton,  the  founder  of  one  ot 
London's  greatest  and  most 
permanent  charities — the  Char- 
ter-house. 

'  Of  noble  and  worthy  parent- 
age, this  gentleman,'  says  the 
author  of  the  Chronicles  of  the 
Charter-house,  '  descended  from 
one  of  the  most  ancient  families 
of  Lincolnshire,  was  born  at 
Knaith,  in  that  county,  in  the 
year  1531.  His  father  was 
Edward  Sutton,  steward  to  the 
courts  of  the  Corporation  of 
Lincoln,  son  of  Thomas  Sutton, 
servant  to  Edward  iv. ;  and  his 
mother  Jane,  daughter  of  Robert 
Stapleton,  Esq.,  a  branch  of  the 
noble  family  of  the  Stapletons  of 
Yorkshire,  one  of  whom  was  Sir 
Miles  Stapleton,  one  of  the  first 
Knights  of  the  Garter ;  "  an- 
cestors," as  the  learned  anti- 
quary Heme  justly  observes, 
"not  so  low,  that  his  descent 
should  be  a  shame  to  his  vir- 
tues, nor  yet  so  great  but  that 
his  virtue  might  be  an  ornament 
to  his  birth."  He  was  brought 
up  for  three  years  at  Eton  under 
the  tuition  of  Mr.  Cox,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Ely,  and  two  years  in 
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St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
In  1553,  however,  he  removed 
from  Cambridge  without  hav- 
ing taken  a  degree,  and  became 
a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  But 
here  he  did  not  remain  long ; 
his  desire  of  travel  increasing 
with  his  knowledge,  and  his 
principles  (he  being  a  member 
of  the  Anglican  Church)  com- 
pelHng  him  to  leave  London, 
he  determined  to  visit  foreign 
parts.  He  accordingly  departed 
for  Spain,  and  having  stayed 
there  half  a  year,  passed  into 
Italy,  France,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. He  is  said  to  have  taken 
a  part  in  the  Italian  wars,  and 
was  present  at  the  sacking  of 
Rome  under  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon.  He  returned  to 
England  in  the  year  1561,  and 
through  a  recommendation  from 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  he  became 
secretary  to  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, who,  "in  consideration  of 
trewe  and  faithful  service  to  us 
done  by  our  well-beloved  ser- 
vant, Thomas  Sutton,"  appointed 
him  Master  of  the  Ordnance 
of  Berwick  -  upon  -  Tweed,  and 
granted  him  an  annuity  of  ;^3 
6s.  8d.  for  life.  When  Lord 
Westmoreland's  rebellion  broke 
out  in  the  North,  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  created  Mr.  Sutton 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance 
in  that  quarter,  a  post  which  he 
himself  had  once  held ;  and  it 
appears  that  Mr.  Sutton  himself 
acted  as  a  volunteer,  and  com- 
manded a  battery  at  the  memor- 
able siege  of  Edinburgh,  when 
that  city  held  out  for  the  unfor- 
tunate Mary.     After  a  blockade 


of  five  weeks,  the  castle  sur- 
rendered on  the  28th  May  1573. 
On  his  return  from  Scotland, 
Mr.  Sutton  obtained  a  lease  of 
the  manors  of  Gateshead  and 
Wickham,  near  Newcastle.  This 
was  the  source  of  his  immense 
wealth;  for  having  "  several  rich 
veins  of  coal,"  which  he  worked 
with  great  advantage,  he  had 
become,in  1585, worth  ^^50, 000. 
The  following  year  he  left  New- 
castle for  London,  and  assisted 
against  the  Spanish  Armada,  by 
fitting  out  a  ship,  named  after 
himself,  Sutton,  which  captured 
for  him  a  Spanish  vessel  worth 

;^2O,OO0. 

'  He  brought  with  him  to 
London  the  reputation  of  being 
a  moneyed  man,  insomuch  that 
it  was  reported  "  that  his  purse 
returned  from  the  North  fuller 
than  Queen  Elizabeth's  Ex- 
chequer." He  was  resorted  to 
by  citizens,  so  that  in  process 
of  time  he  became  the  banker 
of  London,  and  was  made  a 
freeman,  citizen,  and  girdler  of 
the  city. 

'Mr.  Sutton,  being  now  ad- 
vanced in  years,  thought  pro- 
per to  retire  from  public  life. 
He  relinquished  his  patent 
of  Master-General  of  the  Ord- 
nance, and  on  the  20th  of  June 
following,  executed  a  will  in 
which  he  surrendered  all  his 
estates  in  Essex  to  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  Sir  John  Popham, 
and  others  (with  power  of  re- 
vocation), in  trust,  to  found 
an  hospital  at  Hallingbury 
Bouchers,  in  Essex,  which  place, 
as  will  be  seen,  he  afterwards 
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changed  for  London ;  and,  "  as 
a  proof  of  his  trewe  and  faith- 
ful heart,  borne  to  his  dread 
sovereign  Queen  Elizabeth,  he 
bequeathed  her  Majesty  ;^2ooo, 
in  recompense  of  his  oversights, 
careless  dealing,  and  fearfulness 
in  her  service,  most  humbly 
beseeching  her  to  stand  a  good 
and  gracious  lady  to  his  poor 
wife."  He  also  instituted  a 
great  many  scholarships  at  Mag- 
dalene and  Jesus  Colleges,  Cam- 
bridge ;  in  fact,  his  long  will  is 
nothing  but  a  long  schedule  of 
benevolent  legacies.' 

Sutton  is  thought  by  many  to 
have  been  the  original  of  Vol- 
pone  the  Fox,  in  one  of  Ben 
Jonson's  plays.  Volpone,  whom 
the  old  poet  has  painted  in 
the  darkest  possible  colours, 
is  a  combination  of  the  volup- 
tuary and  the  insidious  legacy- 
hunter.  There  is,  likely  enough, 
no  truth  in  the  supposition. 

The  death  of  his  wife  is  what 
seems  to  have  first  led  the  child- 
less millionaire  to  project  a  great 
and  lasting  work  of  charity.  He 
was  at  that  time  surrounded  by 
a  swarm  of  carrion-crows,  both 
from  town  and  country,  while  a 
jackal  pack  of  advisers  followed 
untiringly  at  his  heels,  telling 
him  what  he  should  do  with  his 
wealth.  One,  Dr.  Willet,  urged 
him  to  leave  it  to  the  Contro- 
versial College  at  Chelsea,  an 
absurd  project  encouraged  by 
the  King ;  or  to  assist  James  i. 
in  bringing  the  water  of  the 
river  Lea  to  London  by  under- 
ground pipes. 

The  old  man,  confused,  no 


doubt,  with  all  this  din  about 
him,  was  quite  uncertain  what 
to  do.  The  following  passage 
in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hall  of 
Waltham,  afterwards  the  cele- 
brated Bishop  of  Exeter,  served 
to  fix  his  determination  : — 

'  The  very  basest  element 
yields  gold.  The  savage  Indian 
gets  it,  the  servile  apprentice 
works  it,  the  very  Midianitish 
camel  may  wear  it ;  the  miser- 
able worldling  admires  it,  the 
covetous  Jew  swallows  it,  the 
unthrifty  ruffian  spends  it.  What 
are  all  these  the  better  for  it  ? 
Only  good  use  gives  praise  to 
earthly  possessions.  Hearing, 
therefore,  you  owe  more  to  God, 
that  He  hath  given  you  an  heart 
to  do  good,  a  will  to  be  as  rich 
in  good  works  as  great  in  riches, 
to  be  a  friend  to  this  Mammon, 
is  to  be  an  enemy  to  God  ;  but 
to  make  friends  with  it  is  royal 
and  Christian.  .  .  . 

'  Whatever,  therefore,  men 
either  show  or  promise,  happy 
is  that  man  that  may  be  his  own 
auditor,  supervisor,  executor.  As 
you  love  God  and  yourself,  be 
not  afraid  of  being  happy  too 
soon.  I  am  not  worthy  to  give 
so  bold  advice ;  let  the  wise 
man  Syrach  speak  for  me  : — 
"  Do  good  before  thou  die,  and 
according  to  thine  ability  stretch 
out  thine  hand,  and  give.  De- 
fraud not  thyself  of  thy  good 
day,  and  let  not  the  portion  of 
thy  good  desires  pass  over  thee,  i 
Shalt  thou  not  leave  thy  travails 
to  another,  and  thy  labours  to 
them  that  will  divide  thy  heri- 
tage ?  "     Or,  let  a  wiser  than  he 
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speak,  viz.  Solomon  :  "  Say  not, 
To-morrow  I  will  give,  if  thou 
now  have  it ;  for  thou  knowest 
not  what  a  day  will  bring  forth." 
It  hath  been  an  old  rule  of 
liberality,  "  He  gives  twice  who 
gives  quickly;"  whereas  slow 
benefits  argue  uncheerfulness, 
and  lose  their  worth.  Who 
lingers  his  receipts  is  condemned 
as  unthrifty.  He  who  knoweth 
both  saith,  "  It  is  better  to  give 
than  to  receive."  If  we  are  of 
the  same  spirit,  why  are  we 
hasty  in  the  worst,  and  slack  in 
the  better  ?  Suffer  you  your- 
self, therefore,  good  sir,  for 
God's  sake,  for  the  Gospel's 
sake,  for  the  Church's  sake,  for 
your  soul's  sake,  to  be  stirred 
up  by  these  poor  lines  to  a 
resolute  and  speedy  performing 
of  your  worthy  intentions.  And 
take  this  as  a  loving  invita- 
tion sent  from  heaven  by  an 
unworthy  messenger.  You  can- 
not deliberate  long  of  fit  ob- 
jects for  your  beneficence,  ex- 
cept it  be  more  for  multitude 
than  want ;  the  streets,  yea,  the 
world  is  full.  How  doth  La- 
zarus lie  at  every  door  !  How 
many  sons  of  the  prophets,  in 
their  meanly-provided  colleges, 
may  say,  not  '■^ Mors  in  olia,"  but 
"  Fames  r  How  many  churches 
may  justly  plead  that  which  our 
Saviour  bade  His  disciples,  "The 
Lord  hath  need  "  1 ' 

'  This  letter,'  says  Mr.  Walter 
Thornbury,  'fixed  the  wander- 
ing atoms  of  the  old  man's 
intentions.  He  at  once  deter- 
mined to  found  an  hospital  for 
the  maintenance  of  aged  men 


past  work,  and  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  poor 
parents.  He  bought  Charter- 
house of  the  Howards  for 
p^i3,ooo,  and  petitioned  King 
James  and  the  Parliament  for 
leave  and  licence  to  endow  the 
present  hospital  in  1609.  This 
"  triple  good,"  as  Bacon  calls  it, 
— "  this  masterpiece  of  Protes- 
tant English  charity,"as  it  is  called 
by  Fuller, — was  also  the  greatest 
gift  in  England,  either  in  Pro- 
testant or  Catholic  times,  ever 
bestowed  by  any  individual. 

'  Letters  patent  for  the  hospi- 
tal were  issued  in  June  161 1. 
Sutton  himself  was  to  be  first 
master ;  but  "  man  proposes, 
and  God  disposes."  On  De- 
cember 1 2  th  of  the  same  year, 
Mr.  Sutton  died  at  his  house  at 
Hackney.  His  body  was  em- 
balmed, and  was  borne  to  a  vault 
in  the  chapel  of  Christchurch,  fol- 
lowed by  6000  persons.  The 
procession  of  sable  men  from 
Dr.  Law's  house,  in  Paternoster 
Row,  to  Christchurch,  lasted  six 
hours.  There  was  a  sumptuous 
funeral  banquet  afterwards  at 
Stationers'  Hall,  which  was 
strewn  with  nine  dozen  bundles 
of  rushes,  the  doors  being  hung 
with  black  cloth.  Camden,  as 
Clarencieux  King  of  Arms,  was 
on  duty  on  the  august  occa- 
sion. 

'In  1 6 14,  the  officers  of  the 
hospital  were  appointed,  and 
the  Rev.  Andrew  Perue  chosen 
as  master.  Sutton's  tomb  in  the 
Charter-house  Chapel  being  now 
completed,  the  corpse  was  car- 
ried there  by  torchlight  on  the 
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shoulders  of  his  pensioners  and 
re-interred,  a  funeral  oration 
being  pronounced  over  the 
grave. 

'  Malcolm  gives  the  following 
summary  of  the  property  be- 
queathed in  Mr.  Sutton's  will : — 
He  left  ;^i2,iio,  17s.  8d.  in 
legacies,  and  nearly  ;^4ooo 
was  found  in  his  chest.  His 
gold  chain  weighed  fifty-four 
ounces,  and  was  valued  at  ;^i  62. 
His  damask  gown,  faced  with 
wrought  velvet,  and  set  with 
buttons,  was  appraised  at  ^\o; 
his  jewels  at  ;^S 9  ;  and  his  plate 
at  ;2^2i8,  6s.  4d.  The  total  ex- 
penses of  his  funeral  amounted 
to  ;,^2  2  28,  I  OS.  3d.,  and  his  exe- 
cutors received,  from  the  time  of 
his  decease  to  1620,  ;^4S,i63, 
9s.  gd. 

'  At  an  assembly  of  governors 
in  1627,  among  other  resolutions 
passed,  it  was  agreed  to  have 
an  annual  commemoration  o 
the  founder  every  12th  of  De- 
cember, with  solemn  service,  a 
sermon,  and  "  increase  of  com- 
mons," as  on  festival  days.  It 
was  also  decided  that,  except 
"  the  present  physician,  auditor, 
and  receiver,"  no  member  of  the 
foundation  or  lodger  in  the  house 
should  be  a  married  man. 

'  Percival  Burrell,  the  preacher 
of  Sutton's  funeral  sermon,  thus 
describes  the  character  of  the 
generous  man  :  "  He  was,"  said 
the  divine,  "a  great  and  good 
builder,  not  so  much  for  his 
owne  private  as  for  the  publicke. 
His  treasures  were  not  lavished 
in  raysing  a  towre  to  his  own 
namej  or  erecting  stately  pallaces 


for  his  owne  pompe  and  pleasure ; 
but  the  sustaining  of  living 
temples,  the  endowing  of  col- 
ledges,  the  enriching  of  corpora- 
tions, the  building  causewayes, 
and  repairing  of  high-wayes, 
above  all,  the  foundation  of 
King  James  his  hospitall,  at  his 
sole  and  proper  charge,  were 
the  happy  monuments  of  his 
architecture.  Surely  this  was 
to  be  a  Megarensis  in  the  best 
sense — that  is,  to  build  for  ever. 
He  did  fulfil  the  letter  of  the 
apostle,  in  building  gold,  silver, 
and  precious  stones ;  for  he  com- 
manded plate  and  jewels  to  bee 
sold  and  converted  into  money, 
for  the  expediting  of  our  hos- 
pitall. 

'"I  shall  not  mention  thou- 
sands conferred  upon  friends  and 
servants,  but  these  legacies  en- 
suing merit  a  lasting  memory  : — • 
In  the  renowned  University  of 
Camb.,  to  Jesus  College,  500 
markes ;  to  Magdalene,  500 
pound ;  for  the  redemption  of 
prisoners  in  London,  200  pound  ; 
for  the  encouragement  of  mer- 
chants, 1000,  to  bee  lent  gratis 
unto  ten  beginners.  Nor  was 
his  charity  confined  within  these 
seas,  but  that  western  Troy, 
stout  Ostend,  shall  receive  100 
pound,  for  the  relief  of  the  poore, 
from  his  fountain.  In  all  these 
his  piety  was  very  laudable ;  for 
in  many  of  these  acts  of  bounty, 
his  prime  repose  was  in  the 
conscionable  integrity  of  the 
priest,  in  those  places  where  he 
sowed  his  benefits.  Certes,  this 
was  to  build  as  high  as  heaven." 

'  Heme,  in  his  Doimis  Carthu- 
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siana,  a  small  8vo  volume  pub- 
lished in  1677,  shows  that  the 
world  had  not  been  kind  to  the 
founder's  memory.  Heme,  in 
his  preface,  says  :  "  Sir  Richard 
Baker,  Dr.  Heylin,  Mr.  Heylin, 
and  Mr.  Fuller  say  little  of  him, 
and  that  little  very  full  of  mis- 
takes ;  for  they  call  him  Richard 
Sutton,  and  affirm  he  lived  a 
bachelor,  and  so  by  his  single 
life  had  an  opportunity  to  lay 
up  a  heap  of  money,  whereas 
his  dear  wife  is  with  much  hon- 
our and  respect  mentioned  in 
his  will.  Others  give  him  bad 
words,  sayhe  was  born  of  obscure 
and  mean  parents,  and  married 
as  inconsiderable  a  wife,  and  died 
without  an  heir;  but  then,  to 
give  some  reason  for  his  wealth 
(having  no  time  nor  desire  to 
inquire  into  the  means  of  his 
growing  rich),  to  cut  short  the 
business,  they  resolve  all  into  a 
romantic  adventure.  They  say 
it  was  all  got  at  a  lump  by  an 
accidental  shipwreck,  which  the 
kind  waves  drove  to  shore,  and 
laid  at  his  feet  whilst  the  fortun- 
ate Sutton  was  walking  pensively 
upon  the  barren  sands.  They 
report  that  in  the  hulk,  coals 
were  found,  and  under  them  an 
inestimable  treasure,  a  great 
heap  of  fairy  wealth.  This,  I 
fancy,  may  go  for  the  fable,  and 
his  farming  the  coal-mines  for 
the  moral." ' 


WILLIAM  PENN. 

The  famous  Quaker,  founder 
of  Pennsylvania,  WilUam  Penn, 
was  born  in  Windsor  on  the 


14th  of  October  1644.  His 
father  was  Sir  William  Penn, 
a  distinguished  admiral,  who 
boasted  a  high  and  ancient 
lineage. 

It  was  in  1681,  in  compensa- 
tion for  a  debt  to  his  father  by 
the  Crown,  that  William  Penn 
received  a  grant  of  the  Province 
on  the  Delaware  called  the  New 
Netherlands.  It  was  a  signally 
fortunate  circumstance,  that  in 
the  reckless  disposal  of  gifts  at 
that  time,  one  should  have  fallen 
into  hands  like  his.  Such  was 
the  foundation  of  the  colony 
of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  com- 
menced in  a  spirit  of  magnani- 
mous justice — incomprehensible 
to  that  age, — in  an  agreement 
with  the  natives,  and  the  admis- 
sion that  they  had  claims  to  be 
considered  before  the  colonists 
took  absolute  possession. 

The  ratification  of  the  famous 
treaty  is  thus  described  by  a 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review: 
— The  country  that  now  forms 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  as- 
signed to  Penn  by  the  royal 
charter,  was  still  full  of  its 
primitive  inhabitants ;  and  his 
principles  did  not  permit  him 
to  look  upon  the  King's  gift ' 
as  a  warrant  to  dispossess  the 
actual  proprietors. 

His  commissioners  having 
treated  with  the  Indians  for  a 
fair  purchase  of  a  part  of  their 
lands,  and  for  their  joint  posses- 
sion of  the  remainder,  he  pro- 
ceeded solemnly  to  pledge  his 
faith  and  to  ratify  the  treaty  in 
sight  both  of  the  Indians  and 
the  planters.    A  grand  convoca- 
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tion  of  the  tribes  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  take  place  near  the 
spot  where  Philadelphia  now 
stands ;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
he  and  the  presiding  Sachems 
should  meet  and  exchange  faith, 
under  the  branches  of  a  pro- 
digious elm  tree  that  grew  on 
the  bank  of  the  river.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  day  named,  the 
Indians,  with  their  dark  visages 
and  brandished  arms,  were  seen 
moving  in  vast  swarms  through 
the  depths  of  the  woods  which 
then  overshadowed  the  whole 
of  that  region.  William  Penn, 
with  a  moderate  attendance  of 
friends,  advanced  to  meet  them. 
He  came  unarmed — in  his  usual 
plain  dress,  without  banners,  or 
guard,  or  carriages,  distinguished 
only  by  a  blue  sash  of  silk  net- 
work, and  by  holding  in  his 
hand  a  scroll  of  parchment,  on 
which  was  engrossed  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  purchase  and 
amity.  When  he  approached 
the  Sachems,  the  whole  multi- 
tude of  Indians  threw  down 
their  weapons,  and  seated  them- 
selves on  the  ground  in  groups, 
each  under  his  own  chieftain. 

'The  Great  Spirit,' said  Penn, 
'who  made  you  and  me,  who 
rules  the  heaven  and  the  earth, 
and  who  knows  the  inmost 
thoughts  of  man,  knows  that  I 
and  my  friends  have  a  hearty 
desire  to  live  in  peace  and 
fellowship  with  you,  and  to 
serve  you  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power.  It  is  not  our  custom  to 
use  hostile  weapons  against  our 
fellow-creatures,  for  which  rea- 
son we   come  unarmed.     Our 


object  is  not  to  do  injury,  and 
thus  provoke  the  Great  Spirit, 
but  to  do  good.  We  are  met 
on  the  broad  pathway  of  good 
faith  and  good  will.  No  advan- 
tage is  to  be  taken  on  either 
side,  and  all  is  to  be  openness, 
brotherhood,  and  love.' 

He  unrolled  the  parchment, 
and  by  his  interpreters  con- 
veyed to  them,  article  by  article, 
the  terms  of  the  purchase,  and 
the  words  of  the  compact  then 
made  for  their  lasting  union. 
Even  within  the  sold  territory, 
the  Indians  should  enjoy  the 
same  freedom  to  follow  their 
lawful  pursuits,  and  the  same 
security  as  the  English.  If  a 
dispute  arose  between  the  two, 
it  should  be  settled  by  twelve 
persons,  six  of  the  number 
English  and  six  Indians. 

He  paid  for  the  land,  and, 
from  merchandize  spread  before 
him,  made  them  many  presents. 

He  laid  the  parchment  on  the 
ground,  again  observing  that  the 
land  should  be  common  to  both 
people,  and  added  that  he  would 
not  call  them  his  children  or 
brothers,  for  parents  were  some- 
times too  severe,  and  brothers 
would  sometimes  differ ;  neither 
would  he  compare  their  friend- 
ship to  a  chain,  for  the  rain 
might  rust  it,  or  a  tree  might 
fall  and  break  it ;  but  he  would 
regard  them  as  of  the  same  flesh 
and  blood  with  the  Christian, — 
as  if  a  man's  body  were  divided 
into  two  parts.  He  then  pre- 
sented the  parchment  to  the 
Sachem  who  wore  the  horn, 
desiring    him    and    the    other 
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chiefs  to  preserve  it  carefully 
for  three  generations,  that  their 
children  might  know  what  had 
passed  between  them. 

The  Indians,  in  return,  made 
long  and  stately  harangues,  no 
part  of  which  is  recorded,  but 
that  they  'would  live  in  love 
with  William  Penn  and  his 
children  as  long  as  the  sun  and 
moon  should  endure.'  Thus  was 
concluded  this  famous  treaty,  of 
which  a  French  author  has  re- 
marked that  '  it  was  the  only 
one  ever  concluded  between 
savages  and  Christians  that  was 
not  ratified  by  an  oath,  and  the 
only  one  that  was  never  broken.' 

Penn  endeavoured  to  settle 
his  new  colony  upon  the  most 
equitable  principles,  and  took 
great  pains  to  conciliate  the 
good -will  of  the  natives.  He 
appointed  commissioners  to 
treat  with  them,  and  purchased 
from  them  the  land  of  the  pro- 
vince, acknowledging  them  to 
be  the  original  proprietors.  As 
the  land  was  of  little  value  to 
the  natives,  he  obtained  his 
purchase  at  a  moderate  rate ; 
but,  by  his  equitable  conduct, 
he  gave  them  so  high  an  opinion 
of  him,  and  by  his  kind  and 
humane  behaviour  so  ingratiated 
himself  in  their  favour,  that  the 
American  Indians  ever  after- 
wards expressed  a  great  venera- 
tion for  his  memory,  and  styled 
the  governor  of  Pennsylvania 
onas,  which  in  their  language 
signifies  a  pen.  At  the  renewal 
of  the  treaties  with  Sir  William 
Keith,  the  governor,  in  1722, 
the  Indians,  as  the  highest  com- 


pHment  they  could  pay  him, 
said,  '  We  esteem  and  love  you 
as  if  you  were  William  Penn 
himself.' 

A  strong  evidence  of  Penn's 
sagacity  is  the  fact  that  not  one 
drop  of  Quaker  blood  was  ever 
shed  by  an  Indian ;  and  forty 
years  elapsed  from  the  date  of 
the  treaty  ere  a  red  man  was 
slain  by  a  white  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  murder  was  an  atrocious 
one,  but  the  Indians  themselves 
prayed  that  the  murderer's  life 
might  be  spared.  It  was  spared, 
but  he  died  in  a  very  short  time, 
when  they  said  that  the  Great 
Spirit  had  avenged^  their  brother. 

It  might  be  thought  that  Penn 
made  a  capital  bargain  when 
he  purchased  Pennsylvania  for 
_;;^i6,ooo;  but,  in  his  lifetime,  he 
drew  Httle  but  trouble  from  his 
investment.  The  settlers  de- 
frauded him  of  his  dues,  dis- 
obeyed his  orders,  and  invaded 
his  rights ;  and  he  was  kept  in 
constant  disquiet  by  intrigues  for 
the  nulUfication  of  his  charter. 
His  later  years  were  saddened 
by  severe  pecuniary  distress. 

'  Penn's  intimacy  with  James 
II.,'  says  a  popular  author,  '  ex- 
posed him  in  his  own  day  to 
much  suspicion  which  yet  sur- 
vives. It  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered that  Admiral  Penn — Wil- 
liam Penn's  father — and  James 
were  friends ;  that  the  admiral 
at  death  consigned  his  son 
William  to  his  guardianship, 
and  that  between  James  and 
his  ward  there  sprung  up  feel- 
ings apparently  amounting  to 
affection.      When    James    was 
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King,  Penn  sometimes  visited 
him  daily,  and  persuaded  him 
to  acts  of  clemency,  otherwise 
unattainable, 

'  There  was  little  of  that 
asceticism  about  Penn  which  is 
thought  to  belong  to  at  least 
early  Quakerism.  The  furni- 
ture of  his  house  was  equal  in 
ornament  and  comfort  to  that 
of  any  gentleman  of  his  time. 
His  table  abounded  in  every 
real  luxury.  He  was  fond  of 
fine  horses,  and  had  a  passion 
for  boating.  The  ladies  of  his 
household  dressed  like  gentle- 
women— wore  caps  and  buckles 
and  golden  ornaments.  Penn 
had  no  less  than  four  wigs  in 
America,  all  purchased  the  same 
year,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  ;;/^2o. 
To  innocent  dances  and  country 
fairs  he  made  no  objection,  but 
patronized  them  with  his  own 
and  his  family's  presence. 

'  William  Penn,  after  a  linger- 
ing illness  of  three  or  four  years, 
in  which  his  mind  suffered,  but 
not  painfully,  died  at  Ruscombe 
on  the  30th  of  July  1718,  and 
was  buried  at  the  secluded 
village  of  Jordans,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire. No  stone  marks  the 
spot,  although  many  a  pilgrim 
visits  the  grave.' 

JOHN  KYRLE. 

'  Eut  all  our  praises  why  should  lords 
engross  ? 
Rise,    honest  muse,   and   sing  the 
Man  of  Ross.' 

Mr.  John  Kyrle,  thus  cele- 
brated by  Mr.  Pope  for  his 
active  benevolence  as  the  '  Man 


of  Ross,'  was  a  bachelor  pos- 
sessed of  no  more  than  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year. 

'  Blush,  grandeur,  blush;  proud  courts, 

withdraw  your  blaze  ; 
Ye  little  stars,  hide  your  diminished 

rays. 
Behold  the  market-place,  with  poor 

o'erspread. 
The  Man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly 

bread ; 
He  feeds  yon  alms-house,  neat,  but 

void  of  state, 
Where  age  and  want  sit  smiling  at 

the  gate. 
Him  portioned  maids,   apprenticed 

orphans  blest. 
The  young  who  labour,  and  the  old 

who  rest. 
Is  any  sick?   the  Man  of  Ross  re- 
lieves. 
Prescribes,     attends,    the    med'cine 

makes  and  gives. 
Is  there  a  variance?   enter  but  his 

door, 
Baulked  are  the  courts,  and  contest 

is  no  more.' 

The  small  estate  possessed 
by  John  Kyrle  was  situated  in 
and  near  Ross,in  Herefordshire  ; 
he  lived  there  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  A 
friend  from  another  county 
once  called  him  'The  Man  of 
Ross,'  and  Kyrle  took  a  fancy 
to  the  name,  as  it  'conveyed  a 
notion  of  plain,  honest  dealing 
and  unaffected  hospitality.' 

Among  the  many  virtues  of 
the  'Man  of  Ross,'  that  of  hospi- 
tality was  not  the  least  promi- 
nent. He  kept  two  public 
days  a  week,  the  market-day 
and  Sunday.  On  the  former, 
the  neighbouring  gentlemen 
and  farmers  dined  with  him, 
when  a  goose,  if  it  could  be 
procured,  always  formed  one  of 
the  dishes,  and  which  he 
3  c 
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claimed  the  privilege  of  carving 
himself.  If  any  of  his  guests 
had  any  differences  or  disputes 
with  one  another,  instead  of 
going  to  law,  such  was  their 
love  and  veneration  that  they 
appealed  to  the  '  Man  of  Ross  ' 
to  decide  and  settle  them,  and 
his  decisions  were  generally 
final.  On  Sunday  he  feasted 
the  poor  people  of  the  parish  at 
his  house ;  and  often  sent  them 
home  loaded  with  broken  meat 
and  jugs  of  beer.  At  Christ- 
mas, he  enabled  all  the  poor 
to  celebrate  the  festival,  by  a 
liberal  allowance  of  provisions 
and  money.  On  the  two 
public  days  that  he  kept,  great 
plenty  and  generosity  appeared ; 
but  in  expenses  on  himself  he 
was  frugal.  He  employed  in 
planting  trees  great  numbers  of 
very  old  men,  whose  age  or 
infirmities  rendered  them  in- 
capable of  hard  labour;  paid 
them  amply,  and  often  fed 
them  at  his  own  table. 

Among  his  other  good  deeds, 
he  formed  a  terrace  or  pleasant 
walk  between  a  field  of  his  and 
the  River  Wye,  and  planted  it 
with  trees.  He  was  always 
ready  to  plan  walks  and  im- 
provements for  his  friends,  who 
were  always  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  his  skill  in  such 
matters. 

Expensive  undertakings  were 
beyond  his  power,  his  income 
being  so  limited ;  but  he  man- 
aged to  effect  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  good  with  the  little 
which  he  possessed.  The  town 
being     insufficiently     supplied 


with  water,  Kyrle  dug  an  oval 
basin  of  considerable  extent  in 
his  field,  lined  it  with  brick, 
paved  it  with  stone,  and  caused 
the  water  from  the  river  to  be 
forced  into  it  by  means  of  an 
engine,  and  conveyed  by  under- 
ground pipes  to  fountains  in 
the  streets.  This  good  work 
was  noticed  by  Pope  in  the 
lines : 

'  From  the  dry  rock,  who  bade  the 

waters  flow  ? 
Not  to  the  skies,  in  useless  columns 

tost, 
Or  in  proud  falls  magnificently  lost ; 
But  clear  and  artless,  flowing  through 

the  plain, 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the 

swaiu.' 

The  'Man  of  Ross'  next 
headed  a  subscription  for  mak- 
ing a  causeway  along  the  low 
ground  between  the  town  and 
the  bridge.  It  was  so  well 
planned  that  the  county  autho- 
rities afterwards  adopted  and 
extended  it  as  part  of  the  high- 
road to  Hereford  and  Mon- 
mouth. Kyrle  then  took 
another  public  labour  upon 
himself:  the  beautiful  spire  of 
the  church  was  in  an  insecure 
state;  he  devised  a  mode  of 
strengthening  it,  procured  an 
assessment  to  pay  for  the  re- 
pairs, contributed  himself  be- 
yond his  share,  and  superin- 
tended the  execution  of  the 
work.  To  the  renovated  church 
he  presented  a  great  bell  to  call 
the  townsfolk  to  prayers ;  it 
was  cast  at  Gloucester,  and  he 
threw  into  the  crucible  his  own 
large  silver  tankard,  having  first 
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drunk    his    favourite    toast    of 
'  Church  and  King.' 

At  Ross  there  was  a  grant, 
renewed  by  successive  lords  of 
the  manor,  of  certain  tolls  on 
all  corn  brought  to  market; 
the  grant  was  bestowed  on  the 
poor  in  the  form  of  a  weekly- 
donation  of  bread.  Kyrle 
acted  as  the  almoner  of  the 
lords  of  the  manor,  and  won 
golden  opinions  by  his  manner 
of  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the 
office.  A  reference  to  this  is 
contained  in  the  lines  by  Pope 
quoted  above : 

'  Behold  the  market-place,  with  poor 
o'erspread, 
The  Man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly 
bread. ' 

Innumerable  other  kindly 
actions  endeared  him  to  his 
townspeople,  and  when  he  died 
on  the  7th  of  November  1724, 
there  was  universal  mourning. 
He  was  eighty-four  years  of  age 
when  he  died.  He  left  behind 
him  neither  ready  money  nor 
debts,  so  closely  did  his  income 
and  expenditure  always  agree. 
He  bequeathed  ^^40  to  the 
Blue  Coat  School  of  Ross,  and 
small  legacies  to  the  old  work- 
men who  had  assisted  him  in 
his  numerous  useful  works. 

About  a  year  after  his  death, 
a  tradesman  of  the  town  came 
to  his  executor,  and  said  pri- 
vately to  him  :  '  Sir,  I  am  come 
to  pay  you  some  money  that  I 
owed  to  the  late  Mr.  Kyrle.' 

'  I  can  find  no  entry  of  it  in 
the  accounts,'  said  the  executor. 

'Well,  sir,'  said  the  trades- 
man, '  that  I  am  aware  of     Mr. 


Kyrle  said  to  me,  when  he  lent 
me  the  money,  that  he  did  not 
think  I  should  be  able  to  repay 
it  in  his  lifetime,  and  that  it 
was  likely  you  inight  want  it 
before  I  could  make  it  up ;  and 
so,  said  he,  I  won't  have  any 
memorandum  of  it  besides 
what  I  write  and  give  you  with 
it,  and  do  you  pay  my  kinsman 
when  you  can  ;  and  when  you 
show  him  this  paper,  he  will 
see  that  the  money  is  right, 
and  that  he  is  not  to  take 
interest.' 

Many  pleasant  anecdotes  are 
told  of  the  Man  of  Ross. 
When  he  was  planting  the  elm- 
walk,  he  used  to  sally  forth 
with  a  spade  on  one  shoulder, 
and  a  wooden  bottle  of  liquor 
for  a  labourer  and  himself 
Once,  the  labourer,  drinking 
out  of  the  bottle,  did  not  cease 
till  he  had  emptied  it.  Kyrle 
said  to  him,  'John,  why  did 
you  not  stop  when  I  called  to 
you?' 

'Why,  sir,'  said  the  man, 
'don't  you  know  that  people 
can  never  hear  when  they  are 
drinking  ? ' 

The  next  time  Mr.  Kyrle 
applied  himself  to  the  bottle, 
the  man  placed  himself  oppo- 
site to  him,  and  opened  his 
mouth  as  if  bawling  aloud, 
till  Kyrle  had  finished.  The 
draught  ended,  Kyrle  asked, 
'Well,  John,  what  did  you 
say?' 

'Ah,  you  see,  sir,'  said  the 
man,  '  I  was  right ;  nobody  can 
hear  when  he  is  drinking  ! ' 

At  Kyrle's  kitchen  fire  there 
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was  a  large  block  of  wood  in 
place  of  a  bench,  for  poor 
people  to  sit  upon ;  and  a 
piece  of  boiled  beef,  with  three 
pecks  of  flour  made  into  loaves, 
was  given  to  the  poor  every 
Sunday. 

JOHN  HOWARD. 

At  Kherson,  the  tomb  of  the 
philanthropist  Howard  is  dear 
to  the  heart  and  eye  of  every 
English  traveller.  '  The  even- 
ing,' says  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter,  in 
his  Travels,  'was  drawing  to  a 
close  when  I  approached  the 
hill,  in  the  bosom  of  which  the 
dust  of  my  revered  countryman 
reposes  so  far  from  his  native 
land.  No  one  that  has  not 
experienced  "  the  heart  of  a 
stranger"  in  a  distant  country 
can  imagine  the  feelings  which 
sadden  a  man  while  standing 
on  such  a  spot.  It  is  well  known 
that  Howard  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
his  humanity ;  having  caught  a 
contagious  fever  from  some 
wretched  prisoners  at  Kherson, 
to  whose  extreme  need  he  was 
administering  his  charity  and  his 
consolations.  Admiral  Priest- 
man,  a  worthy  Briton  in  the 
Russian  service,  who  was  his 
intimate  friend,  attended  him  in 
his  last  moments,  and  erected 
over  his  remains  the  monument 
which  is  now  a  sort  of  shrine 
to  all  travellers,  whetlier  from 
Britain  or  foreign  countries.  It 
is  an  obelisk  of  whitish  stone, 
sufficiently  high  to  be  conspicu- 
ous at  several  miles'  distance. 
The  hill  on  which  it  stands  may 


be  about  three  versts  out  of  the 
direct  road,  and  has  a  little  vil- 
lage and  piece  of  water  at  its 
base.  The  whole  is  six  versts 
from  Kherson,  and  forms  a  pic- 
turesque as  well  as  interesting 
object.  The  evening  having 
closed  when  I  arrived  at  the 
tomb,  I  could  not  distinguish 
its  inscription,  but  the  name  of 
Howard  would  be  sufficient 
eulogy.  At  Kherson,  I  learnt 
that  the  present  Emperor  has 
adopted  the  plans  which  the 
great  philanthropist  formerly 
gave  in  to  the  then  existing  go- 
vernment, for  ameliorating  the 
state  of  the  prisoners.  Such  is 
the  only  monument  he  would 
have  desired ;  and  it  will  com- 
memorate his  name  for  ever, 
while  that  of  the  founder  of  the 
pyramids  is  forgotten  ;  so  much 
more  imperishable  is  the  great- 
ness of  goodness  than  the  great- 
ness of  power ! ' 

AVe  shall  give  a  few  anecdotes 
of  this  great  philanthropist. 

Howard  embarked  in  the 
year  1756  in  a  Lisbon  packet, 
in  order  to  make  the  tour  of 
Portugal,  when  it  was  taken  by 
a  French  privateer.  '  Before  we 
reached  Brest,'  says  he,  '  I 
suffered  the  extremity  of  thirst, 
not  having  for  above  forty  hours 
one  drop  of  water,  nor  hardly  a 
morsel  of  food.  In  the  castle 
of  Brest  I  lay  six  nights  upon 
straw ;  and  observing  how 
cruelly  my  countrymen  were 
used  there  and  at  Morlaix, 
whither  I  was  carried  next,  dur- 
ing the  two  months  I  was  at 
Carlaix    upon    parole,  I    corre- 
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sponded  with  the  English  pri- 
soners at  Brest,  Morlaix,  and 
Dinan.  At  the  last  of  these 
towns  were  several  of  our  ship's 
crew  and  my  servant.  I  had 
sufficient  evidence  of  their  being 
treated  with  such  barbarity,  that 
many  hundreds  perished,  and 
that  thirty-six  were  buried  in  a 
hole  at  Dinan  in  one  day.  When 
I  came  to  England,  still  on 
parole,  I  made  known  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Sick  and 
Wounded  Seamen  the  sundry 
particulars,  which  gained  their 
attention  and  thanks.  Remon- 
strance was  made  to  the  French 
Court ;  our  sailors  had  redress, 
and  those  that  were  in  the  three 
prisons  mentioned  above  were 
brought  home  in  the  first  cartel 
ships.  Perhaps,'  adds  Howard, 
'  what  I  suffered  on  this  occasion 
increased  my  sympathy  with  the 
unhappy  people  whose  care  is 
the  subject  of  this  book  {On 
Prisons)' 

To  speak  of  Howard  without 
calling  to  mind  the  eloquent 
eulogium  in  which  Burke  has 
embalmed  his  memory,  would 
be  as  impossible  as  it  would  be 
to  read  that  eulogium  without 
owning  that  human  virtue  never 
received  a  more  illustrious  mani- 
festation. '  Howard,'  said  the 
orator,  '  was  a  man  who  tra- 
versed foreign  countries,  not  to 
survey  the  sumptuousness  of 
palaces  or  the  stateliness  of 
temples ;  not  to  make  accurate 
measurements  of  the  remains  of 
ancient  grandeur,  nor  to  form  a 
scale  of  the  curiosity  of  modern 
art;    not  to  collect  medals  or 


manuscripts,  but  to  dive  into 
the  depths  of  dungeons ;  to 
plunge  in  the  infection  of  hos- 
pitals ;  to  survey  the  mansions 
of  sorrow  and  pain  ;  to  take  the 
gauge  and  dimensions  of  misery, 
depression,  and  contempt ;  to 
remember  the  forsaken  ;  and  to 
compare  and  collate  the  dis- 
tresses of  all  men  under  all 
climes.'  In  the  prosecution  of 
this  godlike  work,  Howard  made 
'a  voyage  of  discovery,  a  circum- 
navigation of  charity,'  and  at  last 
fell  a  victim  to  his  humanity ;  for 
in  administering  medicines  to 
some  poor  wretches  in  the  hos- 
pital at  Kherson,  in  the  Crimea, 
he  caught  a  malignant  fever,  and 
died,  as  we  have  already  told, 
in  the  glorious  work  of  benevo- 
lence.    Thus  fell  the  man  who, 

'  Girding  creation  in  one  warm  em- 
brace, 

Outstretched  his  saviour  arm  from 
pole  to  pole. 

And  felt  akin  to  all  the  human  race.' 

A  Statue  was  erected  to 
Howard's  memory  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  there  is  a  por- 
trait of  him  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery. 

When  Howard  was  at  Vienna, 
he  waited  upon  Count  Kaunitz, 
who  intimated  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Emperor  Joseph 
II.  to  have  an  interview 
with  the  visitor  of  prisons. 
Howard  informed  the  Count 
that  he  was  engaged  to  depart 
from  Vienna  next  day ;  but  on 
the  subject  being  pressed  upon 
him,  he  agreed  to  wait  on  the 
Emperor  at  nine  o'clock  the 
next  morning. 
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He  arrived  at  the  appointed 
time  ;  and  immediately  on  his 
name  being  announced,  the  Em- 
peror presented  himself.  They 
retired  together  into  a  small 
room,  where  there  was  neither 
chair  nor  table,  and  there  they 
continued  together  nearly  two 
hours,  the  Emperor  Hsteningwith 
great  attention  to  the  ample  in- 
formation which  Howard  was 
enabled  to  convey,  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  prisoners  in 
the  German  Empire,  many  of 
which  he  had  visited. 

At  length  Howard  intro- 
duced those  of  the  metropolis, 
and  described  the  miserable 
situation  of  several  prisoners 
who  had  been  confined  in  soli- 
tary cells  for  nearly  three  years, 
without  being  brought  to  trial. 
The  Emperor,  struck  with  the 
relation,  assured  him  they  should 
have  instant  justice.  '  It  is  now 
too  late,'  Howard  replied;  '  it  is 
not  in  your  Majesty's  power  to 
do  them  justice,  nor  to  make  a 
proper  reparation.  Solitary  con- 
finement has  weakened  their 
minds,  and  their  faculties  are 
so  lost  and  deranged  as  to  in- 
capacitate them  from  making 
their  defence,' 

The  prisoners,  however,  were 
liberated  in  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours. 

In  a  small  private  chapel  in 
Bristol,  there  is  a  marble  tablet, 
on  which  there  is  the  following 
inscription  to  the  memory  of 
four  of  the  greatest  friends  of 
humanity  that  perhaps  ever  lived. 
It  was  written  by  a  worthy  in- 
dividual, John  Birtel,  on  hear- 


ing of  Lord  Nelson's  victory  at 
Trafalgar  : 

'JOHN     HOWARD, 

JOHN  HANWAY, 

JOHN      FOTHERGILL, 

RICHARD  REYNOLDS. 

'  Not   unto  US,  O  Lord  !  but  unto 
Thy  name,  be  the  glory. 

'  Beneath  some  ample,  hallowed  dome, 

The  warrior's  bones  are  laid  ; 
And  blazoned  on  the  stately  tomb, 

His  martial  deeds  displayed. 
Beneath  an  humble  roof  we  place 

This  monumental  stone, 
To  names  the  poor  shall  ever  bless, 

And  charity  shall  own. 

To  soften  human  woe  their  care. 
To  feel  its  sigh,  to  aid  its  prayer  ; 
Their  work  on  earth,  not  to  destroy  ; 
And  their  reward,  their  Master's  joy.' 


WILLIAM  WILBERFORCE. 

The  name  of  Wilberforce  is 
associated  with  the  best  offices 
of  humanity,  and  with  one  of 
the  most  glorious  triumphs  that 
persevering  eloquence  ever  ac- 
complished—  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade. 

It  was  soon  after  the  meeting 
of  Parliament  in  1787,  that  Mr. 
Wilberforce  first  gave  notice  of 
his  intention  to  bring  forward  a 
measure  respecting  the  slave- 
trade.  His  speech  was  replete 
with  eloquence,  and  he  de- 
scribed this  horrible  traffic  in 
the  most  glowing  terms. 

'  Never,'  said  he,  '  was  a 
more  complete  system  of  in- 
justice and  cruelty  exhibited  to 
the  world.  To  whatever  portion 
of  this  odious  traffic  you  turn 
your  eyes,  you  find  neither  con- 
solation nor  relief  The  horrors 
attendant  on  tearing  the  Africans 
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from  their  native  country  are 
only  to  be  compared  with  the 
horrors  of  the  voyage ;  the  latter 
are  only  to  be  equalled  by  the 
horrors  of  the  colonial  slavery 
itself.     By  a  merciful  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence,  in  the  moral 
as  well  as  the  physical  order  of 
things,   some   degree  of   good 
generally     accompanies     evil  : 
hurricanes  purify  the  air;   per- 
secution excites  enthusiasm  for 
truth ;    pride,  vanity,  and  pro- 
fusion    frequently     contribute, 
indirectly,  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind.      There    is    nothing, 
however  odious,  that  has  not  its 
palliative  :  the  savage  is  hospi- 
table ;  the  brigand  is  intrepid; 
violence  is,  in  general,  exempt 
from  perfidy,  and  daring  iniquity 
from   meanness.     But   there  is 
no  benign  concomitant  here ;  it 
belongs  to  this  hateful  traffic  to 
deteriorate  alike  the  good  and 
the  bad,  and   even  to  pollute 
crime  itself     It  is   a   state  of 
warfare  undignified  by  courage ; 
it  is  a  state  of  peace,  in  which 
there  is  no  security  against  de- 
vastation and  massacre.     There 
you  find  the  vices  of  polished 
society,  without  the  delicacy  of 
manners  by  which  they  are  tem- 
pered ;  the  primitive  savageness 
of  man,  stripped  of  all  its  in- 
nocence ;  perverseness  pure  and 
complete,     full     and     finished, 
destitute   of  every  honourable 
sentiment,  of  every  advantage 
that  can  be  contemplated  with- 
out   indignation,    or     acknow- 
ledged   without    the    deepest 
shame.' 

From  this  time  to  1806,  when 


Mr.  Wilberforce  succeeded  in 
erasing  from  British  history  that 
stain  to  our  national  character, 
his  whole  life  may  be  read  in 
the  progress  of  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade. 

Of  all  the  debates  to  which 
this  subject  gave  rise,  that  on 
the  2d  of  April  1793  was  the 
most  eloquent  and  interesting. 
The  number  of  petitions  on  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons 
amounted  to  508.  This  stimu- 
lated and  encouraged  the  friends 
of  the  measure  ;  the  want  of 
success  hitherto  seemed  to  have 
awakened  all  the  energies,  and 
to  have  aroused  every  honour- 
able feeling  of  which  the  human 
heart  is  capable.  The  speeches 
of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Fox, 
and  Mr.  Pitt  appeared  so  in- 
superable, that  it  was  ima- 
gined the  question  would  have 
been  carried  by  acclamation. 
Eighty-five  persons  only  were 
found  to  vote  against  the  total 
abolition.  But  by  a  skilful 
manoeuvre  of  Mr.  Dundas,  after- 
wards Lord  Melville,  the  word 
'gradual'  was  introduced  into 
the  motion  before  it  was 
passed. 

Mr.  Wilberforce,  after  enume- 
rating the  evils  attached  to  the 
slave-trade,  and  describing  the 
interest  which  the  subject  had 
excited  in  several  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, combated  the  arguments 
of  those  individuals  who  con- 
demned the  inhuman  traffic  on 
the  score  of  religion,  justice, 
and  humanity,  but  vindicated 
it  as  consistent  with  the  national 
interest.     'I  trust,'  said  he,  'that 
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no  such  argument  will  be  used 
this  night,  for  what  is  it  but  to 
establish  a  competition  between 
God  and  mammon,  and  to  ad- 
judge the  preference  to  the 
latter?  What  but  to  dethrone 
the  moral  governor  of  the  world, 
and  to  fall  down  and  worship 
the  idol  of  interest?  What  a 
manifesto  to  surrounding  na- 
tions !  What  a  lesson  to  our 
own  people  !  Come,  then,  ye 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  learn 
a  new  code  of  morality  from 
the  Parhament  of  Great  Britain. 
We  have  discarded  an  old  pre- 
judice; we  have  discovered  that 
religion,  and  justice,  and  hu- 
manity are  mere  rant  and 
rhapsody  !  Why,  sir,  these  are 
principles  which  Epicurus  would 
have  rejected  for  their  impiety, 
and  Machiavel  and  Borgia  would 
have  disclaimed  as  too  in- 
famous for  avowal,  and  too  inju- 
rious for  the  general  happiness 
of  mankind.  If  God,  in  His 
anger,  would  punish  us  for  this 
formalrenunciationof  His  autho- 
rity, what  severer  vengeance 
could  He  inflict  than  a  success- 
ful propagation  of  these  accursed 
maxims?  Consider  what  effects 
would  follow  from  their  univer- 
sal prevalence  ;  what  scenes 
should  we  soon  behold  around 
us ;  in  public  affairs,  breach  of 
faith,  and  anarchy,  and  blood- 
shed ;  in  private  life,  fraud, 
distrust  and  perfidy,  and  what- 
ever can  degrade  the  public 
character,  and  poison  the  com- 
forts of  social  life  and  domestic 
intercourse.  Men  must  then 
retire  to  caves  and  deserts,  and 


withdraw  from  a  world  become 
too  bad  to  be  endured.' 

The  exertions  of  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  in  the  cause  of  humanity 
endeared  him  to  the  public,  and 
particularly  to  his  constituents, 
the  freeholders  of  Yorkshire, 
which  he  represented  for  nearly 
thirty  years ;  and,  in  the  great 
contest  which  took  place  in 
1807,  a  contest  which  is  said  to 
have  cost  upwards  of  ^^300,000, 
his  whole  expenses  were  de- 
frayed by  public  subscription  ! 
Nay,  such  was  the  public  zeal 
manifested  in  his  favour,  that 
more  than  double  the  sum  ne- 
cessary for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting his  election,  immense 
as  it  was,  was  raised  in  a  few 
days,  and  one  moiety  was  after- 
wards returned  to  the  sub- 
scribers. A  similar  instance  of 
popular  favour  in  behalf  of  a 
candidate  has  never  occurred  in 
the  historyof  contested  elections. 

The  'good  Wilberforce,'  as 
he  was  called,  was  a  well-de- 
served appellation.  There  were 
greater  pohticians  in  his  time, 
but  no  one  engrafted  himself  so 
peculiarly  as  he  did  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  masses.  His  flow 
of  words,  so  classic  and  pure  in 
their  arrangement,  added  to  a 
remarkably  sweet  voice, — so 
beautiful  that  he  was  called 
'  The  Nightingale  of  the  House 
of  Commons,'  —  made  him  a 
very  persuasive  orator. 

THOMAS  CLARKSON. 

In  1785,  Dr.  Pickard,  Master 
of  Magdalen  College  in  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Cambridge,  gave  out 
the  following  subject  for  one  of 
the  University  prizes  :  '  Anne 
liceat  invitos  in  servitutem 
dare?' 

'  Is  it  right  to  make  slaves  of 
others  against  their  will  ? ' 

Mr.  Thomas  Clarkson,  who 
was  then  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity, determined  to  become 
a  candidate  for  the  prize.  He 
took  great  pains  to  obtain  the 
fullest  information  on  the  subject, 
and  had  the  happiness  of  attain- 
ing the  object  of  his  ambition. 
After  reading  his  essay  publicly 
as  usual,  in  the  Senate  House, 
he  set  out  for  London  on  horse- 
back. While  on  the  road,  the 
subject  of  the  essay  entirely 
engrossed  his  thoughts ;  he 
became  at  times  seriously  af- 
fected as  he  travelled  on.  He 
once  stopped  his  horse,  and 
dismounted,  and  sat  down  on  a 
bank  by  the  roadside.  Here  he 
tried  to  persuade  himself  that 
the  contents  of  the  essay  which 
he  had  read  in  the  Senate  House 
the  day  before  were  not  true. 
The  more,  however,  he  reflected 
on  the  authorities  on  which  he 
knew  them  to  be  founded,  the 
more  he  gave  them  credit,  the 
more  he  was  convinced  that  it 
was  an  imperious  duty  in  some 
one  to  undertake  the  glorious 
task  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  unhappy  Afri- 
cans. Agitated  in  this  manner, 
he  reached  London,  where  he 
shortly  afterwards  published  an 
English  translation  of  his  essay. 
His  mind,  however,  was  not 
satisfied  that  this  was  all  huma- 


nity required  of  him.  To  make 
the  case  of  the  Africans  known 
was  desirable  as  a  first  step ; 
but  would  this  of  itself  put  a 
stop  to  the  horrors  of  the  trade  ? 
He  believed  not ;  he  believed 
there  could  be  no  hope  of  success 
unless  some  one  would  resolve 
to  make  it  the  business  of  his 
life.  The  question  then  was — 
Was  he  himself  called  upon  to 
do  it?  His  own  peace  of  mind 
required  that  he  should  give  a 
final  answer  to  the  question. 
To  do  this,  he  retired  frequently 
into  solitude.  The  result  was, 
that  after  the  most  mature  de- 
liberation, he  determined  to  de- 
vote his  whole  life,  should  it  be 
necessary,  to  the  cause. 

Of  the  glorious  fruits  of  this 
subHme  act  of  devotion,  the 
reader  need  scarcely  be  told. 
From  the  latter  end  of  De- 
cember 1786  till  the  year  1794, 
Mr.  Clarkson  laboured  with  such 
unceasing  assiduity  to  achieve 
the  work  of  African  emancipa- 
tion, that  his  constitution  was 
at  length  literally  shattered  to 
pieces ;  his  hearing,  memory, 
and  voice  were  nearly  gone  ;  he 
was,  in  short,  utterly  incapable 
of  any  further  exertion,  and  was 
obliged,  though  with  extreme 
reluctance,  to  be  borne  out  of 
the  field  where  he  had  placed 
the  great  honour  and  pride  of 
his  life. 

After  eight  years'  retirement, 
he  felt  his  constitution  so  far 
recruited  that  he  returned  again 
to  the  contest;  and  had  the 
proud  satisfaction  of  living  to 
see  the  noble  object  of  his  life's 
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solicitude  at  length  accom- 
plished, by  the  Act  for  the  Abo- 
lition of  the  Slave-Trade — the 
Magna  Charta  of  Africa. 

JOHN  POUNDS. 

In  an  article  in  the  No7-th 
British  Review,  John  Pounds, 
the  founder  of  Ragged  Schools, 
tells  us  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
workman  employed  in  the  royal 
dockyards  at  Portsmouth,  and 
was  born  in  that  town  in  1766. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  met  with 
an  accident  which  crippled  him 
for  life.  A  cobbler  by  trade,  he 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
benevolent  career  in  a  small 
workshop,  measuring  some  eight- 
teen  by  six  feet,  in  St.  Mary's 
Street,  Portsmouth,  where  he 
might  be  seen  day  after  day, 
seated  on  his  stool,  mending 
shoes,  and  attending  at  the  same 
time  to  the  studies  of  a  busy 
crowd  of  ragged  children  clus- 
tered around  him.  In  addition 
to  mental  instruction,  he  gave 
them  children's  industrial  train- 
ing, and  taught  them  to  cook 
their  own  victuals  and  mend 
their  own  shoes. 

He  was  unusually  fond  of  all 
kinds  of  birds  and  domestic 
animals,  and  amused  himself 
with  rearing  singing  birds,  jays, 
and  parrots,  which  he  trained  to 
live  harmoniously  with  his  cats 
and  guinea-pigs.  Sometimes  he 
might  be  seen,  seated  in  the 
midst  of  his  school,  with  a 
canary  bird  perched  on  one 
shoulder,  and  a  cat  on  the  other. 
But  he  was  too  poor  to  be  able 


long  to  indulge  in  his  benevolent 
fancies.  When  his  scholars  be- 
came numerous,  he  gave  up  his 
cats  and  canary  birds,  and  de- 
voted the  latter  part  of  his  life 
exclusively  to  the  more  intel- 
lectual employment  of  taming 
and  subduing  the  'wild  Arabs 
of  the  city.'  How  applicable  to 
him  were  the  fine  lines  of  Cole- 
ridge : — 

'  He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 

He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small  ; 

For  the  dear  God,  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all.' 

The  candidates  for  admission 
to  John  Pounds'  school  were 
always  very  numerous.  But  he 
invariably  gave  preference  to  the 
worst  as  well  as  the  poorest  chil- 
dren— to  the  '  little  blackguards,' 
as  he  called  them.  He  used  to 
follow  them  to  the  quay,  and 
offer  them  the  bribe  of  a  roasted 
potato  if  they  would  come  to  his 
school.  Well  was  he  repaid  for 
his  unwearied  labours  by  the 
love  and  affection  which  these 
children  bore  him. 

It  is  said  that  John  Pounds' 
Ragged  School  had  the  following 
origin  : — In  early  life  he  adopted 
a  young  nephew  of  his  own, 
whom  he  thought  he  could  edu- 
cate better  with  a  companion 
than  alone,  and  he  accordingly 
enlisted  in  his  service  the  son 
of  a  poor  woman.  Then  another 
and  another  child  were  added, 
until  at  last  he  had  collected 
around  him  a  large  school  of 
boys  and  girls.  Poor  as  he  was, 
he  estabUshed  his  nephew  com- 
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fortably  in  the  world,  and  dur- 
ing the  latter  years  of  his  life 
he  had  no  fewer  than  forty 
scholars. 

He  died  on  the  ist  of  Janu- 
ary 1839,  aged  seventy-two. 
There  was  much  weeping  then 


at  Portsmouth.  The  children 
had  lost  at  once  their  father  and 
best  friend,  and  most  amusing 
playfellow :  Portsmouth  had 
lost  one  of  her  noblest  orna- 
ments— England  one  of  her  most 
devoted  patriots. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

GREAT  TRIUMPHS  OF  GREAT  PHYSICIANS. 

'  A  wise  physician  skilled  our  wounds  to  heal, 
Is  more  than  armies  to  the  public  weal.' — Pope. 
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THOMAS  LINACRE. 

The  life  of  Linacre  is  so  intim- 
ately connected  with  the  revival 
of  learning  in  Europe,  with  the 
introduction  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage into  England,  and  with 
the  first  establishment  of  a 
rational  practice  of  physic  in 
this  country,  that  it  must  be 
equally  interesting  to  the  gene- 
ral scholar  and  to  the  student 
of  medicine. 

Thomas  Linacre  was  born  at 
Canterbury  in  the  year  1460, 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  where 
he  was  elected  Fellow  of  All 
Souls'  College,  and  went  after- 
wards, for  his  further  improve- 
ment, into  Italy,  whither  he 
accompanied  an  embassy,  sent 
by  Henry  vii.  to  the  Court  of 


Rome.  At  Florence  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  attract  the 
attention  and  secure  the  patron- 
age of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  whose 
princely  and  liberal  spirit  had 
procured  for  him  the  title  of  the 
Magnificent ;  and  whose  own 
vigorous  imagination  and  ele- 
gant style  entitle  him  almost 
exclusively  to  the  appellation  of 
the  restorer  of  Italian  literature. 
Having  previously  graduated 
at  Padua,  Linacre  returned  to 
England,  was  incorporated  M.D. 
at  Oxford,  gave  temporary  lec- 
tures on  physic,  and  taught  the 
Greek  language  in  that  univer- 
sity. This  was  before  the 
foundation  of  a  regular  pro- 
fessor's chair  at  Oxford  ;  for  it 
was  Cardinal  Wolsey  who  first 
established  a  chair  for  teaching 
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Greek  in  that  university,  —  a 
novelty  which  is  said  to  have 
rent  that  celebrated  seat  of 
learning  into  violent  factions, 
that  frequently  came  to  blows. 

On  his  settling  in  this  country, 
his  reputation  became  so  high 
that  King  Henry  vii.  called  him 
to  Court,  and  entrusted  him  with 
the  care  both  of  the  health  and 
education  of  his  son.  Prince 
Arthur.  Linacre  is  said  also 
to  have  instructed  Princess 
Catharine  in  the  Italian  lan- 
guage. 

The  reputation  of  Linacre, 
employed  as  a  Court  physician, 
continued  to  increase,  and  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  viii.  he  ap- 
pears to  have  stood  above  all 
rivalship,  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession. Besides  his  medical 
skill,  his  attainments  as  a  scholar 
must  have  contributed  to  his 
eminence  ;  for  the  countenance 
given  to  letters  by  Henry  viii. 
and  his  Ministers,  rendered 
learning  fashionable  in  England. 

Linacre  employed  the  wealth 
and  influence  which  his  station 
afforded  him,  to  promote  the 
interests  of  science  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  public.  He  founded 
two  lectures  on  physic  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  one 
in  that  of  Cambridge.  The  en- 
dowment at  Oxford  was  left  to 
Merton  College ;  and  the  Cam- 
bridge lecture  was  given  to  St. 
John's  College. 

But  the  great  glory  of  Linacre 
was,  that  he  projected  and  ac- 
corapHshed  a  most  important 
service  to  medicine  by  the  in- 
stitution  of  the  Royal  College 


of  Physicians  in  London.  He 
had  beheld  with  concern  the 
practice  of  physic  chiefly  en- 
grossed by  illiterate  monks  and 
empirics;  a  natural  consequence 
of  committing  the  power  of  ap- 
proving and  licensing  practi- 
tioners to  the  bishops  in  their 
several  dioceses,  who  certainly 
must  have  been  very  incompe- 
tent judges  of  medical  abihty. 
To  strike  at  the  root  of  this 
evil,  he  therefore  obtained,  by 
his  interest  with  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey,  letters  patent  from  Henry 
VIII.,  dated  in  the  year  15 18, 
constituting  a  corporate  body 
of  regular -bred  physicians  in 
London,  in  whom  should  reside 
the  sole  privilege  of  admitting 
persons  to  practise  within  that 
city,  and  a  cu'cuit  of  seven  miles 
round  it. 

To  use  the  words  of  the 
charter  of  the  college  :  '  Before 
this  period,  a  great  multitude  of 
ignorant  persons,  of  whom  the 
greater  part  had  no  insight  into 
physic,  nor  in  any  other  kind  of 
learning;  some  could  not  even 
read  the  letters  on  the  book,  so 
far  forth,  that  common  artificers, 
as  smiths,  weavers,  and  women, 
boldly  and  accustomably  took 
upon  them  great  cures,  to  the 
high  displeasure  of  God,  great 
infamy  of  the  faculty,  and  the 
grievous  hurt,  damage,  and  de- 
struction of  many  of  the  king's 
liege  people.'  Such  was  the 
state  of  things  before  the  foun- 
dation of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons. 

On  the  establishment  of  the 
College,  which  was  to  put  an 
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end  to  those  and  similar  abuses, 
Linacre  was  elected  the  first 
president,  and  continued  in  that 
office  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  about  seven  years.  The 
assemblies  of  the  College  were 
held  at  his  own  house  in  Knight 
Rider's  Street,  which  he  be- 
queathed to  them  at  his  death. 
It  may  here  be  observed,  with 
propriety,  that  the  foundation 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  has 
had  the  most  useful  and  benefi- 
cial results.  By  their  charter 
they  are  empowered  to  examine 
medical  candidates  after  a  cer- 
tain period  of  study,  and,  upon 
their  giving  proofs  of  compe- 
tency, to  authorize  them  to  prac- 
tise medicine.  A  system  has 
consequently  been  constructed 
for  the  public  service,  which 
has  now  been  carried  on  for 
more  than  three  centuries,  by 
which  the  character  and  respec- 
tability of  physicians,  and  through 
them  of  the  whole  medical  pro- 
fession, has  been  raised  to  a 
higher  eminence  than  in  any 
other  nation  of  Europe. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  agreed  on 
all  hands  that  the  character  of 
this  eminent  person,  whether  as 
an  upright  and  humane  physi- 
cian, a  steady  and  affectionate 
friend,  or  a  munificent  patron 
of  letters,  was  deserving  of  the 
highest  applause.  Were  other 
testimonies  wanting,  it  were  suf- 
ficient, in  justification  of  this 
eulogium,  to  mention  that  he 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Eras- 
mus. That  great  and  worthy 
man  frequently  takes  occasion 
to    express    his    affection    and 


esteem  for  the  physician's  cha- 
racter and  abilities,  and  in  his 
letters  calls  him '  meiim  Linacrufn, 
his  dear  friend,  his  preceptor, 
and  patron.' 

To  sum  up  his  character,  it 
was  said  of  him  that  no  English- 
man of  his  day  had  had  such 
famous  masters,  viz.  Demetrius 
and  Politian,  at  Florence;  such 
noble  patrons,  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  Henry  vii.,  and  Henry 
VIII.  ;  such  high-born  scholars, 
the  Prince  Arthur  and  Princess 
Mary  of  England ;  or  such 
learned  friends,  for  amongst  the 
latter  were  to  be  enumerated 
Erasmus,  Melancthon,  Latimer, 
Tonstall,  and  Sir  Thomas  More. 

Of  his  translation  of  Galen, 
Erasmus  spoke  in  the  highest 
terms,  and,  when  writing  to  a 
friend  to  whom  he  was  sending 
some  of  these  books,  he  says  : 
'  I  present  you  with  the  works 
of  Galen,  now,  by  the  help  of 
Linacre,  speaking  better  Latin 
than  they  ever  spoke  Greek.' 

Linacre  died  in  great  agony 
from  the  stone,  October  20, 
1524,  aged  sixty-four,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
where  a  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory  by  his  admirer 
and  successor  in  fame,  Dr. 
Caius. 


WILLIAM  HARVEY. 

The  name  of  William  Harvey 
calls  up  recollections  that  justly 
place  his  name  in  the  highest 
rank  of  natural  philosophers. 
The  same  services  which  New- 
ton   afterwards     rendered     to 
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optics  and  astronomy,  by  his 
theory  of  light  and  gravitation, 
Harvey  conferred  upon  anatomy 
and  medicine  by  his  true  doc- 
trine of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

A  short  statement  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  will  enable  us  fully  to 
appreciate  the  value  and  import- 
ance of  this  great  discovery. 
And  this  may  the  more  easily 
be  done,  as  the  apparatus  by 
which  it  is  carried  on  is,  at 
this  time  of  day,  probably  the 
best  understood  of  any  part  of 
the  animal  economy. 

Of  the  utility  of  the  circula- 
tion every  one  will  be  imme- 
diately aware,  when  it  is  men- 
tioned that  one  of  its  chief 
purposes  is  to  distribute  to  every 
part,  every  extremity,  nook,  and 
corner  of  the  body  the  nourish- 
ment which  is  received  into  it 
by  one  aperture  : — What  enters 
at  the  mouth,  by  means  of  this 
function  finds  its  way  to  the 
fingers'  ends.  To  effect  this 
difficult  purpose,  two  things  are 
necessary,  jst  A  proper  dis- 
position of  the  blood-vessels, 
vvfhich  has  been  not  unaptly 
compared  to  the  laying  of  the 
water-pipes  in  a  populous  city. 
2d.  The  construction  of  the  en- 
gine at  the  centre,  viz.  the 
heart,  for  driving  the  blood 
through  them.  In  the  case  of 
the  conveyance  of  water,  one 
system  of  pipes  is  sufficient ; 
but  in  the  living  body  another 
system  of  vessels  is  required,  to 
reconvey  the  blood  back  to  its 
source.     The   body,   therefore, 


contains  two  systems  of  blood- 
vessels, called  arteries  and  veins. 
The  next  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered, is  the  engine  which 
works  this  machinery.  For  this 
purpose  there  is  provided  in  the 
central  part  of  the  body  a 
hollow  muscle,  viz.  the  heart, 
by  the  contraction  of  whose 
fibres  the  four  cavities  of  which 
it  consists  are  squeezed  together, 
so  as  to  force  out  of  them  any 
fluid  they  may  happen  to  con- 
tain. By  the  relaxation  of  the 
same  fibres,  these  cavities  are 
in  their  turn  dilated,  and  of 
course  prepared  to  admit  any 
fluid  which  may  be  poured  into 
them.  Into  these  cavities  are 
inserted  the  great  trunks,  both 
of  the  arteries  which  carry  out 
the  blood,  and  of  the  veins 
which  bring  it  back.  The  ar- 
teries arise  from  cavities  called 
ventricles  ;  the  veins  pour  their 
contents  into  cavities  denomi- 
nated auricles.  By  the  succes- 
sive contractions  and  dilatations 
of  these  several  cavities  of  the 
heart,  it  has  been  calculated 
that  all  the  blood  in  the  body 
passes  through  it  about  once 
in  four  minutes.  Consider  what 
an  important  organ  this  is,  when 
we  come  to  very  large  animals  ! 
The  aorta  (which  is  the  name 
given  to  the  chief  artery)  of  a 
whale  is  larger  in  the  bore  than 
the  main  pipe  of  the  water-works 
at  London  Bridge,  and  the  water 
roaring  in  its  passage  through 
that  pipe  is  inferior  in  impetus 
and  velocity  to  the  blood  gush- 
ing from  the  whale's  heart. 
To  render  this  short  account 
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more  precise,  it  must  be  ob- 
served that,  with  the  apparatus 
mentioned  above,  two  distinct 
circulations  are  carried  on.  For 
besides  circulating  generally 
through  the  body,  the  blood 
must  come  somewhere  into  con- 
tiguity with  the  air  in  order  to 
purify  it,  and  change  its  colour 
from  dark  to  bright  red.  Hence 
the  heart  is,  as  it  were,  a  double 
organ,  having  a  double  office  to 
perform.  Of  its  four  cavities, 
two  are  employed  to  carry  on 
the  general  circulation,  while  the 
remaining  auricle  and  ventricle 
keep  up  the  smaller  circulation 
through  the  lungs,  where  the 
blood  meets  the  atmospheric  air. 
Stated  in  this  summary  way, 
nothing  seems  easier,  more 
obvious,  or  more  easily  under- 
stood, than  the  physiology  of 
this  great  and  important  func- 
tion; but  until  the  time  of 
Harvey,  it  was  involved  in  the 
greatest  obscurity,  and  mixed 
up  with  all  manner  of  contra- 
dictory absurdities.  And  yet 
before  his  day  many  things 
were  made  out :  the  valves  of 
the  veins,  for  instance,  were 
known ;  the  pulmonary  circula- 
tion was  understood,  and  seve- 
ral other  essential  points  had 
been  established ;  still  the  great 
inference  had  never  been 
drawn.  So  often  are  we  on  the 
very  threshold  of  a  discovery, 
which  by  some  fatality  we  miss, 
and  when  it  is  at  length  made, 
have  only  to  express  our  aston- 
ishment that  we  were  so  mar- 
vellously purblind  as  to  over- 
look it ! 


But  the  early  life  of  Harvey, 
and  the  opportunities  of  his 
education,  led  him  step  by  step 
in  the  brilliant  career  of  his 
investigation,  till  it  was  finally 
crowned  with  success. 

William  Harvey  was  de- 
scended from  a  respectable 
family  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
and  was  born  at  Folkestone  on 
the  ist  of  April  1578. 

At  ten  years  of  age  he  was 
sent  to  the  grammar  school  in 
Canterbury;  and  having  there 
laid  a  proper  foundation  of 
classical  learning,  was  removed 
to  Gonville  and  Caius  College 
in  Cambridge,  and  admitted  as 
a  pensioner  in  May  1593. 
After  spending  about  five  years 
at  the  university,  in  those 
academical  studies  which  are 
preparatory  to  a  learned  profes- 
sion, he  went  abroad  for  the 
acquisition  of  medical  know- 
ledge, and,  travelling  through 
France  and  Germany,  fixed 
himself,  in  his  twenty-third 
year,  at  Padua. 

The  university  of  this  city 
was  then  in  the  height  of  its 
reputation  for  the  study  of 
physic,  for  which  it  was  princi- 
pally indebted  to  Fabricius  ab 
Aquapendente,  the  professor  of 
anatomy,  whose  lectures  Har- 
vey attended  with  the  utmost 
diligence. 

Fabricius  taught  the  existence 
of  valves  in  all  the  veins  of  the 
body;  and  from  that  moment 
his  intelligent  pupil  endeavoured 
to  discover  the  use  of  these 
valves. 

This  inquiry  was  the  founda- 
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tion  of  his  after  fame.  He 
took  his  Doctor's  degree  at 
Padua  in  1602,  when  he  was 
only  twenty-four  years  of  age. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  year 
he  returned  to  England,  and 
having  graduated  at  Cambridge, 
settled  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  London.  In 
1604  he  was  admitted  a  candi- 
date of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, and  was  elected  Fellow 
about  three  years  afterwards. 
About  this  time  the  governors 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
made  an  order  that,  on  the 
decease  of  Dr.  Wilkinson,  one 
of  the  physicians  to  that  charity. 
Dr.  Harvey  should  succeed 
him  in  his  office,  which  event 
took  place  in  the  following 
year.  But  the  most  important 
appointment  which  he  obtained 
was  that  of  reader  of  the  ana- 
tomical and  surgical  lectures  at 
the  College  of  Physicians  in 
16 1 5,  when  he  was  thirty-seven 
years  old. 

He  now  seriously  prosecuted 
his  researches  on  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  and  it  was  in  the 
course  of  these  lectures  that  he 
first  pubhcly  announced  his 
new  doctrines.  But  though  he 
taught  his  opinions  on  this 
subject  viva  voce  to  his  audi- 
tors, he  continued  assiduously 
to  repeat  his  experiments  and 
verify  his  observations  for  many 
years  before  he  ventured  to 
commit  them  to  the  press. 

Harvey's  work  cost  him 
twenty-six  years  to  bring  it  to 
maturity ;  his  discovery  was  ill- 
received;  most  persons  opposed 


it,  others  said  it  was  old,  very 
few  agreed  with  him.  He  had, 
however,  his  admirers ;  witness, 
for  example,  certain  verses 
which  were  addressed  'To  the 
incomparable  Dr.  Harvey,  on 
his  Book  of  the  Motion  of  the 
Heart  and  Bloody  in  which 
these  lines  occur  : — 

'There  didst  thou   trace   the  blood, 

and  first  behold 
What  dreams  mistaken  sages  coined 

of  old. 
For    till   thy   Pegasus  the  fountain 

brake, 
The  crimson  blood  was  but  a  crimson 

lake, 
Which  first  from  thee  did  tide  and 

motion  gain, 
And  veins  became  its  channel,  not 

its  chain. 
With  Drake  and  Ca'ndish  hence  thy 

bays  are  curled, 
Famed  circulator  of  the  lesser  world.' 

But  the  epithet  circulator,  in 
its  Latin  invidious  signification 
(quack),  was  applied  to  him  by 
many  in  derision,  and  his  re- 
searches and  discoveries  were 
treated  by  his  adversaries  with 
contempt  and  reproach.  To 
an  intimate  friend  he  himself 
complained,  that  after  his  book 
of  the  circulation  came  out,  he 
fell  considerably  in  his  practice, 
and  it  was  believed  by  the 
vulgar  that  he  was  crack- 
brained  :  all  the  contemporary 
physicians  were  against  his 
opinion,  and  envied  him  the 
fame  he  was  likely  to  acquire 
by  his  discovery.  That  reputa- 
tion he  did,  however,  ultimately 
enjoy; — about  twenty-five  years 
after  the  publication  of  his 
system,  it  was  received  in  all 
the  universities  of  the  world; 
2  D 
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and  Hobbes  has  observed  that 
Harvey  was  the  only  man 
perhaps  vi^ho  ever  lived  to  see 
his  own  doctrines  estabhshed  in 
his  lifetime. 

The  original  Mss.  of  Harvey's 
lectures  are  preserved,  it  is  said, 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  some 
very  curious  preparations  (rude 
enough  as  compared  with  the 
present  ingenious  methods  of 
preserving  parts  of  the  human 
body),  which  either  he  himself 
made  at  Padua,  or  procured 
from  that  celebrated  school  of 
medicine,  and  which  most  pro- 
bably he  exhibited  to  his  class 
during  his  course  of  lectures  on 
the  circulation,  are  now  in  the 
College  of  Physicians :  they 
consist  of  six  tables  or  boards, 
upon  which  are  spread  the  diife- 
rent  nerves  and  blood-vessels, 
carefully  dissected  out  of  the 
body ;  in  one  of  them  the  semi- 
lunar valves  of  the  aorta  are  dis- 
tinctly to  be  seen.  Now  these 
valves,  placed  at  the  origin  of 
the  arteries,  must,  together  with 
the  valves  of  the  veins,  have 
furnished  Harvey  with  the  most 
striking  and  conclusive  argu- 
ments in  support  of  his  novel 
doctrines. 

The  date  of  the  first  promul- 
gation of  his  doctrine  of  the  cir- 
culation is  not  absolutely  ascer- 
tained :  it  is  commonly  asserted 
that  he  first  disclosed  his  opinion 
on  the  subject  in  1619,  after  he 
had  been  lecturing  four  years. 
The  index,  however,  of  his  ms. 
in  the  British  Museum,  which 
contains  the  propositions  on 
which  the  doctrine  is  founded, 


refers  them  to  April  16 16.  Yet, 
with  a  patience  and  caution 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
sound  philosopher,  he  withheld 
his  opinions,  as  has  been  ob- 
served before,  from  the  world, 
until  reiterated  experiment  had 
amply  confirmed  his  system,  and 
had  enabled  him  to  demonstrate 
it  in  detail,  and  to  advance  every 
proof  of  its  truth  of  which  the 
subject  is  capable. 

It  was  not  before  he  had  at- 
tained his  fiftieth  year  that  his 
Treatise  ofi  the  Motion  of  the 
Heart  and  Blood,  dedicated  to 
Charles  i., appeared,  having  been 
committed  to  the  press  at  Frank- 
fort in  1628.  His  choice  of 
this  city  for  the  place  of  publica- 
tion is  supposed  to  have  arisen 
from  its  celebrated  fairs,  by 
means  of  which  books  printed 
there  were  rapidly  circulated 
throughout  all  Germany  and  the 
greatest  part  of  Europe. 

Some  time  before  this,  the 
reputation  of  Harvey  had  re- 
commended him  to  the  notice 
of  the  Court,  and  he  had  been 
appointed  physician  -  extraordi- 
nary to  King  James  i.;  in  1632 
he  was  made  physician  to  his 
successor,  Charles  i.  By  his 
unfortunate  royal  master  he  was 
always  treated  with  regard  and 
favour ;  and  the  attachment  to 
arts  and  sciences,  which  formed 
a  conspicuous  part  of  the  King's 
character,  contributed  not  a 
little  to  promote  and  encourage 
the  pursuits  of  our  philosopher. 

Every  one  will  naturally  wish 
to  know  what  sort  of  practitioner 
so  eminent  a  physiologist  was. 
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and  in  what  esteem  he  was  held 
as  a  physician  by  his  contem- 
poraries. It  appears  that  he  died 
worth  ;^2o,ooo,  a  sum  not  very 
considerable  when  we  reflect 
that  he  must  have  been  at  least 
fifty  years  in  practice,  and  was, 
besides,  a  Court  physician.  One 
who,  living  with  him  on  terms 
of  intimacy,  ought  to  have 
known  the  truth,  has  asserted 
that  he  was  acquainted  with 
several  practitioners  who  would 
not  give  threepence  for  one  of 
his  bills;  that  his  prescriptions 
were  so  complicated,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  make  out  what  he 
aimed  at  —  that  he  was  no 
chemist,  and  that  generally  his 
Therapeiitique  was  not  admired. 
It  is  probable  that  Harvey 
was  too  much  occupied  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  too  intent 
upon  making  discoveries  in 
the  world  of  science,  to  have 
cultivated  the  habit  of  quickly 
discriminating  ordinary  diseases, 
or  to  have  become  very  expert 
and  ready  in  the  employment 
of  the  resources  and  expedients 
of  the  practical  art  of  medicine. 
That  his  business  declined  after 
the  publication  of  his  doctrine 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
he  himself  complained  of,  and 
ascribed  to  the  opposition  and 
jealousy  of  his  rivals ;  but  it  is 
likely  that  the  habits  of  abstract 
speculation,  in  which  he  now 
began  to  indulge,  caused  him  to 
neglect  the  usual  arts  of  gaining 
the  confidence  of  the  pubhc, 
which  if  a  physician  once  pos- 
sess, he  needs  not  the  counten- 
ance,  and   may  boldly  set  at 


defiance  the  envy,  of  his  profes- 
sional brethren.  The  example 
of  Harvey  may  be  regarded, 
therefore,  as  a  splendid  illustra- 
tion of  the  truth  of  the  opinion 
of  a  late  celebrated  physician, 
as  declared  in  his  posthumous 
work — '  That  the  most  success- 
ful treatment  of  patients  depends 
upon  the  exertion  of  sagacity 
or  good  common  sense,  guided 
by  a  competent  professional 
knowledge.'  If  anatomy  alone 
were  sufficient  to  make  a  great 
physician,  who  ever  could  have 
been  put  in  competition  with 
Harvey  ? 

The  merit  of  Harvey  is  en- 
hanced by  considering  the  de- 
graded state  of  medical  know- 
ledge at  that  time  in  England. 
While  anatomical  schools  had 
been  long  established  in  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany,  and  seve- 
ral teachers  had  rendered  their 
names  illustrious  by  the  suc- 
cessful pursuit  of  the  science, 
anatomy  was  still  unknown  in 
England,  and  dissection  had 
hitherto  hardly  begun ;  yet  at 
this  inauspicious  period  did 
Harvey  make  a  discovery  which 
amply  justifies  Haller  in  ranking 
him  as  only  second  to  Hippo- 
crates. 

SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  cele- 
brated author  of  the  Religio 
Medici,  was  born  at  London,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Michael  in 
Cheapside,  on  the  19th  of  Oc- 
tober 1605. 

He  received  the  first  part  of 
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his  education  at  the  school  of 
Winchester.  In  the  beginning 
of  1623  he  was  removed  from 
Winchester,  and  entered  a 
gentleman-commoner  of  Broad- 
gate  Hall,  afterwards  called 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 
After  he  had  taken  his  Master 
of  Arts  degree,  he  turned  his 
studies  to  physic,  and  first  began, 
rather  prematurely,  as  it  would 
appear,  to  practise  his  profes- 
sion in  Oxfordshire.  Shortly 
after  he  went  to  Ireland,  and 
thence  abroad.  To  complete 
his  medical  education,  he  pro- 
secuted his  studies  at  Mont- 
pellier  and  Padua,  and  after 
some  stay  at  these  famous 
schools,  returned  home  by  way 
of  Holland,  and  was  created 
Doctor  of  Physic  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leyden. 

Browne  returned  to  London 
about  the  year  1634,  and  the 
next  year  is  supposed  to  have 
written  the  celebrated  treatise 
Religio  Medici,  a  work  which 
was  no  sooner  published  than  it 
excited  attention  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree.  It  first  came 
out,  as  it  was  said,  surreptitiously, 
in  itself  a  circumstance  calcu- 
lated to  recommend  it  to  notice ; 
but,  besides  this,  it  was  distin- 
guished by  much  learning,  great 
subtlety,  and  exuberant  imagina- 
tion, and  written  in  the  strongest 
and  most  forcible  language. 
Such  a  book  was,  of  course, 
soon  criticised ;  and  the  corre- 
spondence that  took  place  be- 
tween the  critic.  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,  and  Browne  has  been 
characterized  as   'affording  an 


ostentatious  display  of  conscious 
unworthiness  and  desire  of  con- 
cealment on  the  one  part,  and 
pompous  professions  of  rever- 
ence and  anxious  apologies  on 
the  other.'  The  letters  that 
passed  on  this  occasion  pro- 
voked the  bile  of  one  who  him- 
self spent  his  whole  life  in 
authorship,  which  he  vented  by 
remarking  sarcastically,  '  that 
the  reciprocal  civilities  of 
authors  form  one  of  the  most 
risible  scenes  in  the  farce  of 
life.' 

When  the  Religio  Medici  ap- 
peared, the  Earl  of  Dorset  had 
recommended  it  to  the  perusal 
of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  who  re- 
turned his  judgment  upon  it, 
not  in  a  letter,  but  a  book.  Of 
this  Browne  had  been  informed 
by  the  oflicious  zeal  of  some 
good-natured  friend,  and  before 
the  criticism  actually  appeared, 
while  it  was  still  in  the  press, 
the  irritable  author  wrote  a 
letter,  entitled  '  Upon  the  In- 
formation and  Animadversions 
to  come  forth  upon  the  imper- 
fect and  surreptitious  copy  of 
Religio  Medici.'  In  it  he  as- 
sures Sir  Kenelm,  'that  that 
book  was  penned  many  years 
past,  and  with  no  intention  for 
the  press,  or  the  least  desire  to 
oblige  the  faith  of  any  man  to 
its  assertions ;  that  it  was  con- 
trived in  his  private  study,  and 
as  an  exercise  unto  himself 
rather  than  an  exercitation  for 
any  other ;  that  it  had  passed 
from  his  hand  under  a  broken 
and  imperfect  copy,  which  by 
frequent  transcription  had  still 
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run  forward  into  corruption.' 
'If,'  he  writes,  'when  the  true 
copy  shall  be  extant,  you  shall 
esteem  it  worth  your  vacant 
hours  to  discourse  thereon,  you 
shall  sufficiently  honour  me  in 
the  vouchsafe  of  your  refutation, 
and  I  oblige  the  whole  world  in 
the  occasion  of  your  pen. — 
Your  servant,  T.  B.' 

The  answer  of  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby  contained  the  following 
passages  : — 

'Worthy  Sir,  —  Speedily 
upon  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  third  current,  I  sent  to 
find  out  the  printer  that  Mr. 
Crook  (who  delivered  me  yours) 
told  me  was  printing  something 
under  my  name  concerning  your 
treatise  of  Religio  Medici,  and 
to  forbid  him  any  further  pro- 
ceeding therein  ;  but  my  servant 
could  not  meet  with  him : 
whereupon  I  have  left  with  Mr. 
Crook  a  note  to  that  purpose, 
entreating  him  to  deliver  it  to 
the  printer.  I  verily  believe 
there  is  some  mistake  in  the  in- 
formation given  you,  and  that 
what  is  printing  must  be  from 
some  other  pen  than  mine ; 
what  I  writ  was  but  the  employ- 
ment of  one  sitting  ;  and  there 
was  not  twenty-four  hours  be- 
tween my  receiving  my  Lord  of 
Dorset's  letter,  that  occasioned 
what  I  said,  and  the  finishing 
my  answer  to  him.  I  pretend 
to  no  learning :  to  encounter 
such  a  sinewy  opposite,  or  make 
animadversion  upon  so  smart 
a  piece  as  yours,  is  requisite 
a  solid  stock  and  exercise  in 


school-learning ;  my  superficial 
besprinkling  will  serve  only  for 
a  private  letter,  or  a  familiar 
discourse  with  lady  auditors. 
With  longing,  I  expect  the  com- 
ing abroad  of  the  true  copy  of 
that  book,  whose  false  and  stolen 
one  hath  already  given  me  so 
much  delight  3 — and  so  assuring 
you,  I  shall  deem  it  a  great 
good  fortune  to  deserve  your 
favour  and  friendship. — I  kiss 
your  hand,  and  rest  your  most 
humble  servant, 

'  Kenelm  Digby. 
'  Winchester  Housed 

The  author  of  the  Religio 
Medici  may  perhaps,  in  the 
ardour  of  his  imagination,  have 
hazarded  an  expression  which  a 
mind  intent  upon  faults  may 
interpret  into  heresy,  if  con- 
sidered apart  from  the  rest  of 
his  discourse ;  but  a  phrase  is 
not  to  be  opposed  to  volumes. 
There  is  scarcely  a  writer  to  be 
found  (whose  profession  was 
not  divinity)  that  has  so  fre- 
quently testified  his  belief  of 
the  sacred  writings,  has  appealed 
to  them  with  such  unlimited 
submission,  or  mentioned  them 
with  such  unvarying  reverence. 

Of  the  novelty  of  the  para- 
doxes with  which  this  extra- 
ordinary book  abounds,  the 
reader  may  form  some  notion 
from  one  or  two  extracts  : — 

'  There  are  a  bundle  of  curio- 
sities, not  only  in  philosophy, 
but  in  divinity,  proposed  and 
discussed  by  men  of  supposed 
ability,  which  indeed  are  not 
worthy  our  vacant  hours,  much 
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less  our  serious  studies.  'Tis 
ridiculous  to  put  off,  or  down, 
the  general  flood  of  Noah,  in 
that  particular  inundation  of 
Deucalion;  that  there  was  a 
deluge  seems  not  to  me  so  great 
a  miracle,  as  that  there  is  not 
one  always.  How  all  the  kinds 
of  creatures,  not  only  in  their 
own  bulks,  but  with  a  compe- 
tency of  food  and  sustenance, 
might  be  preserved  in  one  ark, 
and  within  the  extent  of  300 
cubits,  to  a  reason  that  rightly 
examines,  it  will  appear  very 
feasible.  There  is  another 
secret,  not  contained  in  the 
Scripture,  which  is  more  hard 
to  comprehend,  and  put  the 
honest  Father  (St.  Augustine)  to 
the  refuge  of  a  miracle ;  and 
that  is,  not  only  how  the  distinct 
pieces  of  the  world  and  divided 
islands  should  be  first  planted 
by  men,  but  inhabited  by  tigers, 
panthers,  and  bears ;  —  how 
America  abounded  with  beasts 
of  prey  and  noxious  animals, 
yet  contained  not  in  it  that 
necessary  creature,  a  horse,  is 
very  strange.' 

Again  :  '  Search  all  the  le- 
gends of  times  past,  and  the 
fabulous  conceits  of  those  pre- 
sent, and  'twill  be  hard  to  find 
one  that  deserves  to  carry  the 
buckler  unto  Sampson  ;  yet  is 
all  this  of  an  easy  possibility, 
if  we  conceive  a  divine  con- 
course, or  an  influence  from 
the  little  finger  of  the  Al- 
mighty.' 

In  the  Religio  Medici,  the 
author  speaks  much,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  Digby,  too  much 


of  himself;  but  yet  so  generally 
and  concisely  as  not  to  aflbrd 
much  light  to  his  biographer; 
but  what  most  awakens  curiosity 
is  his  solemn  assertion,  that 'his 
life  has  been  a  miracle  of  thirty 
years,  which  to  relate  were  not 
history,  but  a  piece  of  poetry, 
and  would  sound  like  a  fable.' 

The  wonders  to  which  he 
alludes  were  probably  the  vision- 
ary transactions  of  his  own  mind, 
the  result  of  self-love  operating 
upon  a  vigorous  imagination ; 
for  the  biography  of  Browne 
does  not  afford  us  any  remark- 
able occurrences  to  relate;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  as  uniform  and 
devoid  of  ad  venture  as  that  of  the 
most  retired  man  of  letters  could 
possibly  be.  His  history,  there- 
fore, will  be  chiefly  comprised 
in  the  history  of  his  works, 
which  were  numerous,  and  full 
of  interest  and  curiosity. 

Dr.  Browne  settled,  in  1636, 
at  Norwich,  where  his  practice 
soon  became  very  extensive, 
many  patients  resorting  to  him 
for  advice ;  and  in  1637  he 
was  incorporated  doctor  of 
physic  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  A  few  years  after,  he 
married  Mrs  Mileham,  of  a  good 
family  in  the  county,  'a  lady 
(as  she  is  described)  of  such 
symmetrical  proportion  to  her 
worthy  husband,  both  in  the 
graces  of  her  body  and  mind, 
that  they  seemed  to  come  to- 
gether by  a  kind  of  natural 
magnetism.' 

In  1646,  his  work  entitled 
Enquiries  into  Vulgar  and  Com- 
mon Errors  appeared,  which,  as 
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it  did  not  arise,  like  his  former 
one,  from  fancy  and  invention, 
but  from  observation  and  the 
study  of  books,  and  was  an 
enumeration  of  many  uncon- 
nected particulars,  must  have 
been  the  collection  of  years, 
and  the  result  of  a  design  early 
formed  and  long  pursued.  Of 
its  originality  and  consequent 
difficulty,  he  speaks  himself  in 
his  preface  : — '  We  hope  it  will 
not  be  unconsidered,  that  we 
find  no  open  tract  or  constant 
manuduction  in  this  labyrinth, 
but  are  ofttimes  fain  to  wander 
in  the  America  and  untravelled 
parts  of  truth.  And  therefore 
we  are  often  constrained  to 
stand  alone  against  the  strength 
of  opinion,  and  to  meet  the 
Goliath  and  giant  of  authority 
with  contemptible  pebbles  and 
feeble  arguments,  drawn  from 
the  scrip  and  slender  stock  of 
ourselves.' 

Having  now  twice  experi- 
enced the  dehghts  of  author- 
ship, and  become  callous  to  the 
molestations  of  censure,  he  took 
an  early  opportunity  of  appear- 
ing again  before  the  public.  In 
1658,   the   discovery   of    some 


ancient  urns  in  Norfolk  gave 
him  occasion  to  write  A  Dis- 
course of  Sepulchral  Urns,  in 
which  he  treats,  with  his  usual 
learning,  on  the  funeral  rites  of 
the  ancient  nations,  exhibits 
their  various  treatment  of  the 
dead,  and  examines  the  sub- 
stances found  in  the  urns  dis- 
covered in  Norfolk.  There  is, 
perhaps,  none  of  his  works 
which  better  exemplifies  his 
reading  or  memory.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  imagined  how 
many  particulars  he  has  amassed 
together  in  a  treatise  which 
seems  to  have  been  written  for 
the  occasion ;  and  for  which, 
therefore,  no  materials  could 
have  been  previously  collected. 
In  167 1,  Browne  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  from 
Charles  ir.  at  Norwich,  where 
he  continued  to  live  in  high 
reputation,  till,  in  his  seventy- 
sixth  year,  he  was  seized  with  a 
colic,  which,  after  having  tor- 
tured him  about  a  week,  put 
an  end  to  his  life,  October  19, 
1682.  On  his  monument,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  Man- 
croft,  Norwich,  is  the  following 
inscription  : 


Near  the  Foot  of  this  Pillar 

Lies  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Kt.,  and  Doctor  in  Physick. 

Author  of  Religio  Medici,  and  other  Learned  Books, 

Who  practic'd  Physick  in  this  city  46  years, 

And  died  Oct.  1682,  in  the  77  year  oi^his  Age, 

In  Memory  of  whom 

Dame  Dorothy  Browne,  who  had  bin  his  Affectionate 

Wife  41  Years,  caused  this  Monument 

to  be  Erected. 


THOMAS    SYDENHAM. 

Sydenham    effected    a    real 
revolution  in  physic;  and  no 


one  had  a  more  just  claim  to 
the  title  of  a  restorer  of  true 
medical  science.  But  his  was 
the  triumph    not  so  much  of 
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transcendent  genius,  as  of  good 
sense  over  vague  hypothesis. 
To  him  the  praise  belongs  of 
having  been  an  accurate  obser- 
ver, who,  endowed  with  great 
sagacity,  conducted  his  re- 
searches with  skill,  and  was 
guided  by  a  sure  method  in  all 
his  investigations.  In  a  word, 
no  physician  exercised  so  bene- 
ficial an  influence  over  that 
branch  of  the  art  to  which  all 
others  are  subservient,  viz.  its 
practical  application.  His 
claims  to  our  admiration  will 
appear  the  greater,  if  we  reflect 
for  a  moment  that  he  lived  at 
a  time  when  chemistry,  and  the 
sect  of  the  mathematical  physi- 
cians, were  in  the  highest  vogue ; 
and  pause  to  consider  the  diffi- 
culties which  he  must  have  en- 
countered when  he  recommen- 
ded to  his  countrymen  to  follow 
the  footsteps  of  nature  and  ex- 
perience. 

Thomas  Sydenham  was  born 
in  the  year  1624,  in  Dorsetshire, 
where  his  father  enjoyed  a  large 
fortune.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  was  entered  a  commoner  of 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  in 
midsummer  term,  1642,  but 
left  the  University  as  soon  as  it 
became  a  garrison  for  Charles  i. 
Now  the  battle  of  Edge  Hill 
was  fought  in  the  month  of 
October  of  that  year,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  the  king  re- 
tired to  Oxford.  At  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  it  is  curious  to 
speculate  whether  the  young 
Sydenham,  a  freshman  at  col- 
lege, could  by  any  possibility 
have  become  acquainted  with 


the  great  discoverer  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  then  in 
attendance  upon  the  unfortu- 
nate monarch ;  probably  not. 
It  is  certain  they  espoused  dif- 
ferent sides  in  poHtics ;  for 
while  Harvey  was  a  staunch 
royalist,  Sydenham  joined  the 
army  of  the  Parliament,  though 
he  spent  a  few  years  only  in  the 
camp,  and  never  attained  a 
higher  rank  than  that  of  captain. 
His  ultimate  choice  of  a  profes- 
sion was  determined  by  an  acci- 
dental acquaintance  with  Dr. 
Coxe,  a  physician  eminent  at 
that  time  in  London,  who  in 
some  sickness  prescribed  for  the 
brother  of  Sydenham,  and, 
entering  into  conversation  with 
him,  inquired  what  walk  of  life 
he  designed  to  follow.  The 
young  man  answering  that  he 
was  undetermined,  the  Doctor 
recommended  physic  to  him, 
and  his  persuasion  was  so  effec- 
tual that  he  returned  to  Oxford 
for  the  purpose  of  enjoying 
leisure  and  opportunity  to  pur- 
sue his  medical  studies.  Here 
he  employed  himself  with  dili- 
gence, and  was  created  Bache- 
lor of  Physic,  April  14,  1648,  at 
the  visitation  of  the  University 
by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

Yi\%  Meihodits  Curandi  Febres, 
etc.,  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  1666,  and  the  chapter  on 
small-pox  which  it  contains  is 
extremely  interesting,  not  only 
because  it  presents  us  with  his 
novel  method  of  treating  the 
disease,  but  because  it  furnishes 
a  most  curious  example  of  the 
caution  with  which  he  reasoned 
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upon  the  cause  or  origin  of 
that  formidable  malady.  It 
has  been  asserted,  that  no  hint 
whatever  is  to  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  Sydenham  that 
he  thought  the  small-pox  could 
arise  from  contagion;  a  trace, 
however,  is  discoverable  in  the 
treatise  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  that  the  idea  had  once 
crossed  his  mind,  though  he 
ultimately  rejected  it.  To  en- 
large upon  this  very  curious 
piece  of  medical  literature, 
would  here  be  out  of  place  ;  yet 
the  general  reader  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  surprised,  that  so  ob- 
vious a  property  as  the  conta- 
gious nature  of  the  small-pox 
should  have  escaped  the  saga- 
city of  such  a  man  as  Sydenham. 
So,  however,  it  was. 

As  to  his  practice  in  that  dis- 
ease, it  is  best  explained  in  his 
own  words.  '  I  see  no  reason,' 
says  he,  '  why  the  patient  should 
be  kept  stifled  in  bed,  but  rather 
that  he  may  rise  and  sit  up  a 
few  hours  every  day,  provided 
the  injuries  arising  from  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  be  pre- 
vented, both  with  respect  to  the 
place  wherein  he  lies  and  his 
manner  of  clothing.'  The  rivals 
of  Sydenham  contended  that 
the  whole  of  his  treatment  con- 
sisted in  doing  nothing,  and  that 
he  made  a  great  stir  about 
what,  according  to  him,  might 
be  comprehended  in  two  words 
— nihil  agendum.  This  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  his  medical 
brethren,  together  with  the  pre- 
judices of  mankind,  threw  many 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  gene- 


ral adoption;  but  its  author 
foretold  with  confidence,  and 
with  truth,  that  after  his  own 
death  it  would  prevail.  The 
fact  is,  that  though  Sydenham 
lived  in  the  first  degree  of  repu- 
tation, enjoyed  the  friendship 
and  acquaintance  of  many  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
day — amongst  others,  that  of  the 
illustrious  Locke — and  was  in 
very  considerable  practice,  yet 
he  never  possessed  that  over- 
whelming ascendency  and  irre- 
sistible popularity  which  his 
immediate  successor  obtained. 
Nor  were  the  improvements  of 
Sydenham  fully  appreciated  by 
the  world  till  they  were  forced 
upon  the  pubHc  by  Radcliffe, 
who  in  this  way  advanced  the 
art  of  medicine  much  more  than 
by  any  original  discoveries  of 
his  own. 


RADCLIFFE. 

Following  the  direction  of 
the  son  of  Sirach,  '  to  honour  a 
physician  with  the  honour  which 
is  due  to  him,'  we  shall  speak  of 
Radclifife  as  he  deserves ;  not 
extolling  him  for  scholastic  at- 
tainments which  he  did  not 
possess,  but  giving  him  every 
credit  for  the  strong  good  sense 
and  natural  sagacity  with  which 
he  was  really  endowed,  and 
without  concealing  the  coarse- 
ness of  his  wit  or  the  imprudent 
levity  of  conduct  in  which  it 
was  his  humour  occasionally  to 
indulge.  His  munificent  acts 
of  bounty,  his  almost  unex- 
ampled liberality,  point  him  out 
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as  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  a  profession  that  has  always 
been  distinguished  for  its  liber- 
ality ;  and  fully  explain  to  us 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  his  contemporaries,  to 
whom,  in  spite  of  his  infirmities 
of  temper,  the  generosity  of  his 
disposition  and  the  sprightliness 
of  his  conversation  rendered 
him  at  all  times  a  most  agree- 
able companion. 

Radchffe  was  born  in  York- 
shire, in  the  year  165c.  He 
received  the  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation at  the  grammar-school 
of  Wakefield,  and  subsequently 
pursued  his  studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  He  decided 
to  pursue  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, and  attended  the  different 
courses  of  anatomy,  chemistry, 
and  botany,  delivered  in  the 
university.  He  took  his  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  in  1672,  as 
it  is  said,  with  uncommon  ap- 
plause. 

His  books,  while  he  was  a 
student  of  medicine,  though  well 
chosen,  were  so  few  in  num- 
ber, that,  being  visited  by  Dr. 
Bathurst,  Master  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege (the  companion  of  Harvey 
in  some  of  his  experiments),  and 
asked  by  him  where  was  his 
library,  Radcliffe  replied  by 
pointing  to  a  few  vials,  a  skele- 
ton, and  a  herbal,  in  one  corner 
of  his  room. 

He  became  Bachelor  of  Medi- 
cine in  1 675,"  and  immediately 
began  the  exercise  of  his  pro- 
fession in  the  city  of  Oxford 
itself.  At  his  first  entrance 
upon  the  stage  of  action  he  fell 


foul  of  the  apothecaries,  and 
experienced  no  small  opposition 
from  Foulks  and  Adams,  two  of 
the  most  eminent  of  that  calling, 
who  decried  his  method  of 
practice,  more  especially  be- 
cause it  was  contrary  to  the 
one  adopted  by  Dr.  Lydal,  at 
that  time  the  most  celebrated 
practitioner  in  the  university. 
The  method  of  Lydal  was  slow; 
that  of  Radcliffe  expeditious, 
prompt,  and  decisive;  and  the 
superiority  of  talent  and  good 
sense  in  the  latter  became  soon 
so  conspicuous,  that  his  oppo- 
nents, the  apothecaries  them- 
selves, were  obliged  to  make 
interest  with  him,  'to  have  his 
prescriptions  on  their  files.' 

His  success,  as  may  readily 
be  believed,  was  not  viewed 
without  feelings  of  envy,  and 
his  rivals  maintained  that  his 
cures  were  only  guess-work, 
and  affected  sarcastically  to  re- 
gret that  his  friends,  instead  of 
breeding  him  up  to  physic,  had 
not  made  a  scholar  of  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  Radcliffe 
was  not  wanting  in  his  own 
defence,  nor  sparing  of  abuse 
towards  his  antagonists,  whom 
he  bespattered  with  all  sorts  of 
opprobrious  names,  and  derided, 
because  of  the  slops,  caudles, 
and  diet  drinks  with  which  they 
drenched  their  patients.  It  was 
neither,  however,  by  his  abuse 
of  others,  nor  by  any  empirical 
boldness,  that  at  this  early  period 
of  his  medical  career  he  seems 
to  have  completely  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  public,  but  by 
his  judicious  method  of  treating 
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the  small-pox;  a  method,  mdeed, 
which  Sydenham  had  introduced 
into  the  art  of  medicine  about 
ten  years  before  Radclifife  estab- 
Hshed  himself  at  Oxford.  It 
consisted  in  the  employment 
of  the  cooling  treatment, — a 
practice  which  seems  to  have 
been  partly  suggested  by  rea- 
soning upon  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  which  has  been 
amply  sanctioned  by  experience. 

Few,  however,  of  his  con- 
temporaries approved  of  the 
practice  of  Sydenham,  though 
he  himself  was  so  convinced  of 
its  propriety,  that  he  concludes 
his  original  treatise  upon  this 
disease,  by  declaring  that  if  his 
young  son  William,  whose  wel- 
fare and  life  were  dearer  to  him 
than  the  wealth  of  the  Indies, 
were  to  be  seized  with  the  small- 
pox, he  should  direct  him  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner. 

The  new  method,  as  it  was 
called,  had  indeed  the  sanction 
of  the  illustrious  Locke,  himself 
a  physician ;  but  the  generality 
of  the  practitioners  of  that  day 
continued  to  trudge  on  in  the 
ancient  course  of  their  fore- 
fathers. RadclifFe  was  free  from 
the  bigotry  and  prejudices  of 
his  brethren ;  and  one  of  the 
first  fruits  which  he  reaped  from 
his  early  determination  to  leave 
the  trammels  of  authority,  and 
willingly  admit  the  light  of  re- 
cent discovery,  was  the  most  re- 
markable success  of  his  practice 
in  this  very  disease,  in  which  he 
strictly  followed  the  precepts 
laid  down  by  Sydenham.  The 
small-pox  was  raging  in  the  city 


and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Oxford  with  great  fatality  ;  and 
instead  of  stoving  up  his  patients, 
as  was  done  by  other  practi- 
tioners, Radcliffe  employed  the 
new  method,  exposed  the  sick 
to  the  free  access  of  the  air, 
gave  them  cooling  emulsions, 
and  employed  other  approved 
antiphlogistic  remedies,  and  thus 
rescued  more  than  one  hundred 
from  the  jaws  of  death. 

About  this  time  also  he  had 
another  piece  of  good  fortune, 
in  the  case  of  Lady  Spencer,  at 
Yarnton,  some  few  miles  from 
Oxford.  This  lady  had  been 
under  Dr.  Lydal  and  Mr.  Mus- 
grave's  hands  for  some  time, 
without  deriving  much  benefit 
from  their  prescriptions,  and  with 
small  hopes  of  recovering  from 
a  complication  of  disorders.  In 
this  dilemma,  she  was  induced, 
at  the  entreaty  of  her  son-in-law, 
Mr.  Dormer,  to  send  for  Rad- 
cliffe, whose  reputation  was  now 
beginning  to  spread.  His  ad- 
vice was  very  successful ;  in  a 
short  space  of  time  the  patient 
was  restored  to  health,  and  lived 
many  years  afterwards.  The 
fame  of  this  unexpected  recovery, 
and  the  extensive  connections 
of  the  lady's  family,  brought 
him  into  fashion,  and  he  was 
patronized  by  the  noble  houses 
of  Northampton,  Sunderland, 
Caernarvon,  and  Abingdon. 
Indeed,  before  he  had  been  two 
years  a  bachelor  of  physic,  there 
were  few  families  of  any  credit 
within  reach  of  Oxford  who  had 
not  had  occasion  to  appreciate 
his  professional  skill. 
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Having  received  some  affront, 
he  quitted  Lincoln  College,  and 
resigned  his  Fellowship,  but 
continued  to  reside  in  the  uni- 
versity, and  in  the  year  1682 
took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  going  out  Grand 
Compounder, — a  circumstance 
which  is  supposed  to  indicate 
the  possession,  thus  early,  of  at 
least  ^\o  per  annum  in  land. 

His  practice  in  the  country 
procured  him  considerable 
wealth,  but,  not  content  with 
his  provincial  reputation,  he  re- 
moved to  London,  when  he 
was  about  thirty-four  years  old, 
and  settledin  Bow  Street,  Covent 
Garden.  Here  he  had  not  been 
established  more  than  a  twelve- 
month before  he  rose  to  the 
head  of  his  profession,  and  re- 
ceived, in  daily  fees,  the  sum  of 
twenty  guineas.  To  this  rapid 
success,  the  pleasantry  of  his 
discourse  and  his  ready  wit  are 
said  to  have  greatly  contributed, 
many  even  feigning  themselves 
ill  for  the  pleasure  of  having  a 
'  few  minutes'  conversation  with 
the  facetious  doctor.  In  1686 
he  was  appointed  j^hysician  to 
the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark  ; 
and  soon  after,  about  the  time 
the  Bishops  were  sent  to  the 
Tower,  was  sorely  beset,  as  well 
by  the  Master  of  the  College  at 
Oxford  where  he  had  received 
his  education,  as  by  the  Court 
chaplains,  Father  Saunders  and 
another  Dominican,  to  change 
his  reUgion  and  turn  Papist. 
But  to  all  such  solicitations  he 
turned  a  deaf  ear,  refusing,  he 
says,  'to  make  myself  so  unhappy 


as  to  shame  my  teachers  and 
instructors,  by  departing  from 
what  I  have  imbibed  from  them.' 
With  King  William  came  the 
famous  Dr.  Bidloo  as  chief 
physician;  but  the  presence  of 
this  formidable  rival  did  not 
injure  the  fame  of  Radcliffe, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  increased 
daily  :  it  was  said,  indeed,  that 
Bidloo,  who  was  otherwise  ex- 
pert in  the  knowledge  of  physic, 
and  knew  how  to  prescribe 
proper  medicaments  when  he 
hit  upon  the  distemper,  from 
frequently  mistaking  the  nature 
of  English  constitutions,  sub- 
jected those  who  advised  with  him 
to  the  greatest  hazards.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  Radcliffe  so  far  got 
the  start  of  all  his  competitors, 
that  even  his  Majesty's  foreign 
attendants,  Mr.  Bentinck  (after- 
wards  Earl  of  Portland)  and 
Mr.  Zulestein(EarlofRochford), 
applied  to  him  in  cases  of  ne- 
cessity, wherein  he  always  dis- 
played his  skill  to  the  greatest 
degree ;  the  first  being  cured 
by  him  of  a  violent  diarrhoea, 
which  had  brought  him  almost 
to  the  point  of  death ;  and  the 
last,  who  was  very  corpulent,  of 
a  lethargy,  that  had  baffled  the 
skill  of  all  other  practitioners. 
The  gratitude  of  King  WiUiam, 
for  the  recovery  of  his  two 
favourites,  was  manifested  to 
Radcliffe  by  a  present  of  500 
guineas  out  of  the  privy  purse, 
and  an  offer  of  making  him  one 
of  his  Majesty's  physicians,  with 
a  salary  of  ;!{^20o  per  annum 
more  than  any  other.  The 
caution  and  worldly  wisdom  of 
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Radcliffe  were  here  again  ex- 
hibited j  for  though  he  accepted 
the  present,  he  begged  to  de- 
cHne  the  appointment,  consider- 
ing that  the  settlement  of  the 
crown  was  then  onlyin  its  infancy, 
and  that  accidents  might  occur 
to  disturb  its  security.  Nor  did 
he  lose  by  his  refusal,  for  the 
weak  condition  of  the  King's 
health,  which  had  from  his 
Majesty's  childhood  suffered 
from  frequent  attacks  of  asthma, 
required  his  constant  profes- 
sional assistance  ;  so  that  it  was 
said  that,  one  year  with  another, 
for  the  first  eleven  years  of  the 
reign  of  King  William,  Radcliffe 
received  more  than  600  guineas 
for  his  annual  attendance  upon 
his  Majesty,  exclusive  of  what 
he  received  from  the  great 
officers  of  the  Court. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1689, 
when  he  had  gained  additional 
credit  and  fame  by  a  cure  he 
had  performed  upon  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort,  he  was  called  in  to 
a  consultation  with  the  king's 
physicians.  Doctors  Bidloo  and 
Laurence,  and  was  so  success- 
ful as  to  suggest  means  which 
speedily  restored  his  Majesty 
to  a  share  of  health  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  join  his  army  in 
Ireland,  and  gain  the  victory  at 
the  Boyne.  In  1691,  the  young 
Prince  William,  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, son  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Denmark,  was  taken 
ill  of  fainting  fits,  a  complaint 
which  had  been  fatal  to  several 
of  the  children  of  their  Royal 
Highnesses,  and  his  life  was 
despaired  of  by  the  Court  physi- 


cians. Radcliffe  being  sent  for, 
first  begged  that  the  Queen  and 
the  Princess,  who  should  both 
be  present,  would  rely  solely 
upon  him,  and  allow  the  use  of 
no  other  prescriptions  but  his ; 
and  then,  by  the  employment  of 
a  few  outward  and  inward  appli- 
cations, restored  the  little  patient 
to  such  a  state  of  health,  that 
he  never  had  anything  like  a 
delirium  from  that  time  till  the 
day  of  his  death.  Queen  Mary, 
who  constantly  visited  the  child, 
was  so  pleased  with  Radcliffe, 
that  she  ordered  her  chamber- 
lain to  present  him  with  1000 
guineas.  His  fame  was  now  so 
great  that  everybody  flocked  to 
him  for  advice ;  and  it  is  re- 
corded that  his  neighbour.  Dr. 
Gibbons,  received  ^,^1000  per 
annum  from  the  overflow  of 
patients  who  were  not  able  to 
get  admission  to  the  great  physi- 
cian of  the  day. 

Hitherto,  everything  had  pro- 
spered with  him ;  but  in  the 
year  1692  his  fortune  was 
chequered  with  a  considerable 
loss.  The  Doctor,  amongst  other 
acquaintance,  had  contracted  a 
great  familiarity  with  Betterton, 
the  famous  tragedian,  and  at 
his  persuasion  was  induced  to 
risk  no  less  a  sum  than  ;:^5ooo 
in  a  venture  to  the  East  Indies : 
the  ship  sailed,  and  had  a  fa- 
vourable passage  ;  when  on  her 
return,  she  was  taken  by  the 
Marquis  de  Nesmond,  and  all 
her  cargo,  amounting  in  value 
to  ;^i 20,000,  captured  by  the 
enemy.  This  loss  ruined  the 
poor  player,  but  Radcliffe  re- 
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ceivedthe  disastrous  intelligence 
at  the  Bull's  Head  Tavern,  in 
Clare  Market  (where  he  was 
enjoying  himself  with  several 
persons  of  the  first  rank),  with 
philosophic  composure ;  desir- 
ing his  companions  not  to  inter- 
rupt the  circulation  of  the  glass, 
'  for  that  he  had  no  more  to  do 
but  to  go  up  so  many  pair  of 
stairs  to  make  himself  whole 
again.'  Nor  did  this  pecuniary 
loss  check  the  exercise  of  his 
liberal  spirit,  for  it  was  in  the 
course  of  this  year  that  he  con- 
tributed a  considerable  sum 
towards  the  repairs  and  embel- 
lishments of  University  College. 

In  the  month  of  December 
1694,  Queen  Mary  was  seized 
with  the  small-pox,  and  her 
sickness  assumed  the  most 
alarming  symptoms.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's physicians  were  at  their 
wits'  end,  and  it  was  decided  by 
the  Privy  Council  to  send  for 
Radcliffe,  to  avert,  if  possible, 
the  calamity  with  which  the 
nation  was  threatened.  At  the 
first  sight  of  the  prescriptions, 
without  having  even  entered  the 
chamber  of  the  royal  patient,  he 
exclaimed  with  his  characteristic 
rudeness,  that  'Her  Majesty 
was  a  dead  woman,  for  it  was 
impossible  to  do  any  good  in 
her  case,  where  remedies  had 
been  given  that  were  so  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
temper; yet  he  would  endeavour 
to  do  all  that  lay  in  him  to  give 
her  some  ease.' 

For  a  short  time  there  were 
some  faint  hopes  of  recovery, 
but  his  efforts  were  ultimately 


in  vain,  and  the  Queen  died. 
Some  few  months  after  this  un- 
happy event,  the  Doctor,  who 
till  then  had  kept  himself  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  Princess 
Anne  of  Denmark,  forfeited 
them,  owing  to  his  too  great 
addiction  to  the  bottle,  and 
after  the  following  uncourtly 
manner.  Her  Royal  Highness, 
being  indisposed,  caused  him  to 
be  sent  for  ;  in  answer  to  which 
he  promised  to  come  to  St. 
James'  soon  after.  As  he  did 
not,  however,  make  his  appear- 
ance, a  messenger  was  again 
despatched  after  him,  to  inform 
him  that  the  princess  was  ex- 
tremely ill,  and  to  describe  the 
nature  of  her  indisposition. — 
When  Radcliffe  heard  the  symp- 
toms detailed,  he  swore  by  his 
Maker,  'That  her  Highness's 
distemper  was  nothing  but  the 
vapours,  and  that  she  was  in  as 
good  a  state  of  health  as  any 
woman  breathing,  could  she 
but  believe  it.'  No  skill  or 
reputation  could  excuse  this 
rudeness  and  levity ;  he  was  in 
consequence  dismissed  from  his 
attendance  on  the  princess,  and 
Dr.  Gibbons  succeeded  him  in 
the  care  of  her  health.  His 
credit  with  the  King  remained, 
notwithstanding,  undiminished, 
of  which  a  splendid  proof  was 
given  in  the  following  year,  by 
his  being  sent  for  to  go  abroad 
to  attend  the  Earl  of  Albemarle, 
a  great  favourite  of  his  Majesty, 
and  who  had  a  considerable 
command  in  the  army  during 
the  campaign  which  ended  with 
the  takincT  of  Namur.    Radcliffe 
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remained  in  the  camp  a  week 
only,  was  successful  in  his  treat- 
ment of  his  patient,  and  received 
from  King  William  £1200;  from 
Lord  Albemarle,  400  guineas 
and  a  diamond  ring;  he  was 
offered  also  the  dignity  of  a 
baronet,  which  he  begged  to 
dechne,  on  the  plea  of  having 
no  children  to  inherit  the  title. 

At  the  close  of  1699,  the 
King,  on  his  return  from  Hol- 
land, where  he  had  not  very 
strictly  followed  the  prudent 
advice  given  by  Radcliffe, 
being  much  out  of  order,  sent 
for  him  again  to  the  palace  at 
Kensington.  In  reply  to  some 
questions  put  by  the  physician, 
the  King,  showing  his  swollen 
ankles,  which  formed  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  rest  of  his 
emaciated  body,  exclaimed, 
'  Doctor,  what  think  you  of 
these  ? '  '  Why,  truly,'  said  he, 
'  I  would  not  have  your  Ma- 
jesty's two  legs  for  your  three 
kingdoms.' 

With  this  ill  -  timed  jest, 
though  it  passed  unnoticed  at 
the  moment,  the  professional 
attendance  of  Radcliffe  at  Court 
terminated;  nor  would  the  King 
ever  suffer  him  to  come  again 
into  his  presence,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  who 
was  then  the  chief  favourite, 
used  all  his  interest  to  reinstate 
him  in  favour. 

In  1705  he  bought  an  estate 
in  the  county  of  Buckingham, 
for  _;^i  2,000.  Many  acts  of 
liberality  and  charity  are  re- 
corded of  him  about  this  time ; 
amongst  them,  a  donation   of 


money  to  Oxford,  in  the  year 
1706,  towards  some  public 
buildings  then  going  on ;  but 
his  means  were  now  very  ample, 
his  fortune  amounting,  in  1707, 
to  ;!^8o,ooo. 

RadcHffe  did  not  long  enjoy 
his  Buckinghamshire  estate, 
dying  on  the  ist  November 
1 714,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of 
his  age,  and  falling,  according  to 
his  earliest  biographer,  'a  vic- 
tim to  the  ingratitude  of  a 
thankless  world  and  the  fury  of 
the  gout.' 

By  his  will  he  left  an  estate 
in  Yorkshire  to  the  Master  and 
Fellows  of  University  College 
for  ever,  in  trust  for  the  founda- 
tion of  two  travelling  fellow- 
ships ;  the  overplus  to  be  paid 
to  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  perpetual  advowsons  for 
the  members  of  the  said  college. 
The  choice  of  the  two  fellows 
was  vested  in  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, the  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  the 
Bishops  of  London  and  Win- 
chester, the  two  principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justices  of  the  King's 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  and 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls — all  for 
the  time  being.  To  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital  he  gave,  for 
ever,  the  yearly  sum  of  ;^Soo, 
towards  mending  their  diet,  and 
the  further  yearly  sum  of  ;^ioo 
for  buying  of  hnen  ;  ^^5000  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  building 
of  University  College,  Oxford  ; 
;:/^4o,ooo  for  the  building  of  a 
library  at   Oxford;   and  when 
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the  library  should  be  built, 
^^150  per  annum  to  the  libra- 
rian, and  ;!^ioo  per  annum,  for 
ever,  for  buying  books.  After 
the  payment  of  these  bequests, 
and  some  legacies  to  various 
individuals  mentioned  in  the 
will,  he  gave  to  his  executors, 
in  trust,  all  his  estates  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, Yorkshire,  North- 
amptonshire, and  Surrey,  to  be 
applied  to  such  charitable  pur- 
poses as  they  all,  in  their  dis- 
cretion, should  think  best;  but 
no  part  thereof  to  their  own  use 
or  benefit. 

Besides  the  Radcliffe  Library, 
which  was  finished  and  opened 
in  1749,  the  Observatory  and 
public  Infirmary  at  Oxford 
were  built  from  these  funds,  the 
faithful  and  enlightened  guar- 
dians of  which  have  ever  been 
found  ready  to  contribute, 
according  to  their  means,  to 
every  charitable  and  useful 
purpose.  In  1825  they  gave 
;^20oo  towards  building  the 
present  College  of  Physicians ; 
and  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  the  erection  and  com- 
pletion of  the  Oxford  Lunatic 
Asylum,  opened  in  1827,  they 
subscribed  by  four  donations, 
at  different  periods  of  that 
work,  the  sum  of  ;2^2  7oo — the 
ends  and  purposes  of  which 
establishment  seemed  to  accord 
with,  and  bear  an  affinity  to, 
those    of   the    E.adcliffe   Infir- 


mary. 
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According    to  Dr.  Johnson, 
Dr.  Mead  'lived  m.ore  in  the 


broad  sunshine  of  life  than  any 
other  man.'  Without  any  doubt, 
his  lot  was  an  enviable  one. 
He  had  no  high  advantages  of 
birth  or  fortune  or  aristocratic 
connection,  and  yet  he  achieved 
a  European  popularity ;  and  in 
the  capital  of  his  own  country, 
his  social  position  was  not  sur- 
passed by  any  member  of  the 
profession.  To  the  sunshine  in 
which  Dr.  Mead  basked,  it  has 
been  remarked,  the  great  lexi- 
cographer himself  contributed 
a  few  rays;  for  when  James  pub- 
lished his  Medical  Dictionary, 
the  letter  to  Mead  affixed  to 
the  work  was  composed  by 
Johnson  in  his  most  feUcitous 
style : — 

'  Sir, — That  the  Medical  Dic- 
tionary is  dedicated  to  you  is  to 
be  imputed  only  to  your  reputa- 
tion for  superior  skill  in  those 
sciences  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  explain  and  to  facili- 
tate ;  and  you  are  therefore  to 
consider  the  address,  if  it  be 
agreeable  to  you,  as  one  of  the 
rewards  of  merit ;  and,  if  other- 
wise, as  one  of  the  incon- 
veniences of  eminence. 

'  However  you  shall  receive 
it,  my  design  cannot  be  dis- 
appointed, because  this  public 
appeal  to  your  judgment  will 
show  that  I  do  not  found  my 
hopes  of  approbation  upon  the 
ignorance  of  my  readers,  and 
that  I  fear  his  censure  least 
whose  knowledge  is  the  most 
extensive. — I  am,  sir,  your  most 
obedient  humble  servant, 

'  R.  James,' 
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Mead's  qualifications,  how- 
ever, were  such  that  he  naturally 
attracted  the  sunshine  of  fortune. 
He  was  poUshed,  courtly,  adroit, 
and  of  an  equable  temper,  and 
everybody  was  pleased  with  him 
because  he  seemed  pleased  with 
everybody.  All  his  life  he  was 
a  Whig,  and  yet  his  most  in- 
timate friends  were  of  the  oppo- 
site faction.  The  overbearing, 
insolent,  prejudiced  Radcliffe 
forgave  him  his  scholarship  and 
politics,  and  did  his  utmost  to 
further  his  interests. 

'  Mead's  family,'  says  Mr.  J.  C. 
Jeaffreson,  in  his  entertaining 
Book  about  Doctors,  'was  a  re- 
spectable one  in  Buckingham- 
shire. His  father  was  a  theo- 
logical writer,  and  one  of  the 
two  ministers  of  Stepney,  but 
was  ejected  from  his  preferment 
for  nonconformity,  on  the  24th 
of  August  1662.  Fortunately, 
the  dispossessed  clerk  had  a 
private  fortune  on  which  to 
maintain  his  fifteen  children,  of 
whom  Richard,  the  eleventh, 
was  born  on  the  nth  of  August 
1673. 

*  Having  received  a  sound  ele- 
mentary education,  he  went  in 
1690  to  Utrecht,  and,  after 
studying  there  for  three  years, 
I^roceeded  to  Leyden,  where  he 
studied  botany  and  physic.  In 
the  middle  of  1696  he  returned 
to  London,  with  stores  of  in- 
formation, refined  manners,  and 
a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philo- 
sophy and  Physic,  conferred  on 
him  at  Padua  on  the  i6th 
of  August  1695.  Settling  at 
Stepney,   and    uniting    himself 


closely  with  the  Nonconformists, 
he  commenced  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  in  which  he 
rapidly  advanced  to  success. 
On  the  ninth  of  May  1703, 
before  he  was  thirty  years  of 
age,  he  was  chosen  physician 
of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  in 
Southwark. 

'  On  obtaining  this  prefer- 
ment, he  took  a  house  in 
Crutched  Friars,  and  year  by 
year  increased  the  sphere  of 
his  operations.  In  171 1  he 
moved  to  Austin  Friars,  to  the 
house  just  vacated  by  the  death 
of  Dr.  Howe.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  step  taught  him 
the  value  of  a  house  with  a 
good  reputation  to  a  rising 
doctor.  Many  of  Howe's  pa- 
tients had  got  into  a  habit  of 
coming  to  the  house  as  much 
as  to  the  physician,  and  Mead 
was  only  too  glad  to  feel  their 
pulses  and  flatter  them  into 
good  humour,  sound  health, 
and  the  laudable  custom  of 
paying  double  fees.' 

In  1703,  we  have  said,  Mead 
was  chosen  physician  of  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital.  About  the 
same  time  he  was  appointed 
by  the  company  of  Surgeons  to 
read  the  anatomical  lectures  in 
their  hall,  which  he  continued 
to  do  during  six  or  seven  years 
with  much  credit.  Mead  has 
thus  the  honour  of  forming  one 
link  in  that  chain  of  physicians 
who,  down  to  the  resignation 
of  Baillie,  were  almost  the  sole 
teachers  of  anatomy  in  this 
country.  The  University  of 
Oxford  conferred  the  doctorate 
2  E 
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on  him  in  1707,  and  in  1716 
he  was  admitted  a  Fellow  of 
the  College  of  Physicians.  He 
was  one  of  the  censors  of  that 
body  in  17 16,  1719,  and  1724, 
but  declined  to  accept  the  office 
of  president,  which  was  offered 
to  him  in  1744.  George  11., 
who  had  employed  him  in  his 
family  whilst  Prince  of  Wales, 
appointed  him  his  own  physi- 
cian on  succeeding  to  the  throne 
in  1727.  Mead  was  now  fast 
approaching  the  summit  of  his 
fortune.  Radcliffe  took  par- 
ticular pleasure  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  an  individual 
whose  character  was  totally  op- 
posite to  his  own,  and  towards 
whom,  perhaps,  from  that  very 
contrast,  he  felt  an  attraction. 
Into  whatever  favourable  situa- 
tions Radcliffe  may  have  pro- 
moted Mead,  it  is  certain  that 
his  amiable  manners  and  fine 
accomplishments  would  enable 
him  firmly  to  maintain  his  place. 
On  the  death  of  his  protector, 
Mead  moved  into  his  house 
in  Bloomsbury  Square,  and  re- 
signed the  hospital. 

Two  days  before  the  demise 
of  Queen  Anne,  Mead  was 
called  to  a  trying  situation — to 
consult  at  the  bedside  of  a 
dying  sovereign.  He  possessed, 
however,  not  merely  the  profes- 
sional knowledge,  but  also  the 
intimacy  with  society,  and  the 
ready  tact  which  the  emergency 
demanded.  Some  in  such  situa- 
tions find  a  protection  in  reserve; 
but  Mead,  either  more  pene- 
trating or  more  decided  than 
the  other    attendants    on    her 


Majesty, no  sooner  was  admitted 
to  her  presence,  than  he  de- 
clared that  she  could  not  long 
survive.  Finding  it  difficult  to 
obtain  assent,  he  intimated  that 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  send 
to  Hanover  an  account  of  the 
symptoms,  from  which  the  phy- 
sicians attached  to  that  Court 
would  at  once  perceive  that, 
before  the  detail  reached  them, 
the  subject  of  it  must  have 
ceased  to  exist. 

After  the  most  brilliant  career 
of  professional  and  literary  re- 
putation, of  personal  honour,  of 
wealth,  and  of  notoriety  which 
ever  fell  in  combination  to  the 
lot  of  any  medical  man  in  any 
age  or  country,  Mead  took  to 
the  bed  from  which  he  was  to 
rise  no  more  on  the  nth  of 
February,  and  expired  on  the 
1 6th  of  the  same  month,  1754. 
His  death  was  unaccompanied 
by  any  visible  signs  of  pain. 

In  practice  he  had  been  ab- 
solutely without  a  rival ;  his 
average  receipts  had,  during 
several  years,  amounted  to  be- 
tween ;^6ooo  and  ;^7ooo,  an 
enormous  sum  in  relation  to  the 
value  of  money  at  that  period. 
So  great  was  the  anxiety  to 
obtain  his  opinion,  that  he  daily 
repaired  to  a  coffeehouse  in  the 
city,  and  to  another  at  the  west 
end  of  the  metropolis,  to  inspect 
written  or  to  receive  oral  state- 
ments from  the  apothecaries, 
and  to  deliver  his  decision. 
His  charity  and  his  hospitality 
were  unbounded ;  the  epithet 
'  princely '  has  often  been  ap- 
plied to  him  on  this  head,  but 
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he  has  truly  left  an  example 
which  men  of  all  ranks  may  be 
proud  to  imitate  according  to 
their  means.  These  qualities  in 
Mead  were  not  the  result  of  the 
accident  which  exalts  or  limits 
our  means,  but  were  the  spon- 
taneous expression  of  his  heart. 
His  gratuitous  advice  was  ever 
open  not  merely  to  the  indigent, 
but  also  to  the  clergy,  and  to 
all  men  of  learning ;  and  he 
devoted  his  emoluments  to  the 
patronage  of  literature  and  of 
the  fine  arts  in  a  manner  that, 
had  we  space,  would  receive 
more  distinct  mention. 

WILLIAM  CULLEN. 

William  Cullen  was  born  in 
17 1 2,  in  Lanarkshire.  His 
parents  were  in  humble  circum- 
stances. After  serving  an  ap- 
prenticeship to  a  surgeon  apo- 
thecary in  Glasgow,  he  filled 
various  situations,  and  at  last 
settled  at  Hamilton,  and  (as  it 
appears  by  the  register  of  the 
Town  Council  of  that  place)  was 
admitted  a  councillor  in  1737. 
During  1739  ^"^^  174°  he  was 
chief  magistrate  of  the  burgh. 
Here  he  was  a  general  practi- 
tioner, and  was  surrounded  by 
apprentices  in  his  pharmacy. 
A  connection  in  business  was 
formed  between  him  and  another 
young  man,  afterwards  destined 
to  nearly  equal  celebrity — Wil- 
liam Hunter,  who  was  a  native 
of  the  same  part  of  the  country ; 
and  these  kindred  minds  en- 
tered into  a  partnership.  Their 
principal  ambition,  at  this  time, 


was  to  procure  the  means  of 
improving  their  medical  educa- 
tion and  grade ;  and  in  order 
mutually  to  further  this  hon- 
ourable object,  it  was  stipulated 
that  one  of  them  should  be 
alternately  allowed  to  study, 
during  the  winter,  in  some 
medical  school,  while  the  other 
should  continue  to  carry  on  the 
business  in  the  country,  for  the 
profit  of  both  parties.  Cullen 
took  the  first  turn,  and  passed 
his  winter  at  Edinburgh.  Wil- 
liam Hunter  chose  London  for 
his  place  of  study  when  his 
season  arrived,  and  the  selec- 
tion was  propitious  to  his  future 
progress,  since  he  soon  recom- 
mended himself,  in  that  metro- 
polis, to  Dr.  Douglas,  a  lecturer 
on  anatomy  and  obstetrics,  who 
engaged  him  as  an  assistant. 
Thus  ensued  a  premature  dis- 
solution of  partnership.  Cullen 
was  not  the  man  who  could 
throw  obstacles  in  the  road  to 
his  friend's  advancement;  he 
readily  cancelled  the  articles, 
and  they  maintained  ever  after 
a  cordial  communication  by 
letters,  although  the  accidents 
of  life  seem  never  more  to  have 
granted  them  a  personal  inter- 
view. How  full  of  interest 
would  such  a  meeting,  in  after 
life,  have  proved  to  two  such 
individuals,  who  had  parted  in 
poverty  and  obscurity,  and  who 
would  have  greeted  each  other 
again  at  the  head  of  their  re- 
spective professions,  and  in  the 
meridian  of  fortune  and  of  fame ! 
The  patrons  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  were  very  anxious 
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to  strengthen  their  seminary, 
and  directed  their  attention  to 
the  rising  fame  of  Cullen.  Dr. 
Plummer,  their  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  soon  left  a  vacancy, 
which  Cullen  was  invited  to  fill. 
He  resigned  all  his  employments 
in  Glasgow,  and  repaired,  in 
1756,  to  the  city  which  was  to 
become  the  scene  of  his  distinc- 
tion, from  which  he  finally  sent 
forth  admiring  pupils  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  which  he 
really  enriched  and  benefited  by 
the  halo  which  he  flung  around 
the  medical  school  during  his 
briUiant  career.  The  eminence 
of  an  university  depends,  more 
than  is  generally  imagined,  on 
the  attraction  of  one  or  two 
great  names,  which  exert  a 
magnetic  influence  \  no  expense 
can  be  misplaced  by  the  gover- 
nors of  an  university  in  draw- 
ing such  rare  individuals  to 
their  bosom.  Chemistry  had 
been  rather  neglected  at  Edin- 
burgh, but  Cullen  restored  it  to 
its  rights,  and  even  created  a 
tide  in  its  favour :  chemistry 
now  brought  a  more  numerous 
assemblage  to  its  hall  than  any 
other  science,  excepting  ana- 
tomy. Many  students  spoke  of 
Cullen  with  a  sort  of  enthusiasm; 
this  produced  a  reaction  and  an 
opposition  party,  which  endea- 
voured to  misrepresent  his  doc- 
trines. Cullen's  reputation  only 
became  more  clear  through  this 
fermentation.  He  proceeded 
steadily  and  tranquilly  in  the 
path  of  instruction,  and  opened 
a  large  field  of  private  practice, 
which  his  frank  and  engaging 


manners,  his  kindness,  and  his 
disinterestedness  enabled  him 
to  cultivate  with  growing  suc- 
cess. He  became  the  friend  of 
his  patients  ;  they  could  neither 
dispense  with  his  attendance 
nor  with  his  intimacy. 

While  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
he  also  for  several  years  de- 
livered clinical  lectures  at  the 
Royal  Infirmary.  Alston,  who 
was  Professor  of  Materia  Me- 
dica,  and  who  has  left  a  large 
work  on  that  branch  of  study, 
died  in  1763,  and  Cullen  suc- 
ceeded him;  and  though  now 
in  the  middle  of  his  chemical 
course,  persevered  at  the  same 
time  with  his  new  topic,  and 
commenced  it  only  a  few  days 
after  his  new  nomination. 
Eight  or  ten  pupils  alone  had 
entered  under  Alston,  but 
Cullen  attracted  above  one 
hundred. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Whytt, 
Cullen  rose  another  step,  and 
took  the  chair  of  theoretical 
medicine,  ceding  his  chemical 
chair  to  Black,  his  former  pupil. 
Rutherford  next  disappeared 
from  the  chair  of  practical 
medicine ;  Gregory  became  a 
rival  candidate  with  Cullen,  and 
it  was  arranged  that  these  ac- 
complished competitors  should 
alternately  lecture  on  the  theory 
and  the  practice  of  medicine. 
Their  talents  were  of  a  dissimi- 
lar kind,  and  the  students 
amply  profited  by  the  variety 
and  emulation  exhibited,  with- 
out any  injury  to  friendship. 
After  co-operating  most  happily 
for  the  benefit  of  all  parties, 
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Gregory  was  suddenly  cut  ofT 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  CuUen 
continued  to  occupy  the  pro- 
fessorship until  a  few  months 
before  his  death,  which  spared 
him  to  his  seventy-seventh  year, 
in  1790.  To  the  last  he  was 
great,  but  that  ardour  and 
energy  which  had  strongly 
characterized  him  at  a  former 
period  gradually  declined ;  his 
vivacity  was,  however,  still 
such  as  might  in  general  belong 
to  an  individual  in  the  mid-day 
of  existence.  Some  have  per- 
ceived traces  of  senility  in  his 
treatise  on  the  Materia  Medica, 
but  Cullen  even  then  retained 
powers  which  many  would 
gladly  acknowledge  as  their 
own  in  their  brightest  days. 

His  conduct  towards  his 
pupils  was  exemplary.  With 
those  who  appeared  diligent  he 
formed  an  early  acquaintance, 
inviting  them  to  supper  in  very 
small  parties,  and  freely  discuss- 
ing with  them,  at  such  oppor- 
tunities, their  doubts,  their 
wishes,  and  their  prospects. 
With  the  most  assiduous  he 
gradually  formed  an  intimacy 
which  often  proved  highly 
beneficial  to  their  private  in- 
terests. His  excellent  library 
was  at  all  times  open  to  their 
use ;  he  kept  up  a  correspond- 
ence with  them  on  their  de- 
parture from  the  university,  and 
was  often  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing them  in  desirable  situa- 
tions. His  benevolent  mind 
doubtless  often  looked  back  on 
the  struggles  of  his  early  days, 
and  sympathy  with  those  who 


had  to  encounter  similar  priva- 
tions often  opened  his  purse  to 
straitened  merit.  To  seek  out 
the  obscure,  to  invite  the 
humble,  was  his  particular 
pleasure ;  he  behaved  to  such 
rather  as  if  he  courted  their 
society,  than  as  if  they  could  be 
bettered  by  his  patronage.  He 
often  found  out  some  polite 
excuse  for  refusing  to  take 
payment  for  his  lectures,  and 
steadily  refused  to  accept  a  fee 
from  any  student ;  a  custom 
which,  it  is  said,  became  natu- 
ralized at  Edinburgh  from  the 
date  of  Cullen. 

WILLIAM  HUNTER. 

William  Hunter  was  born  on 
the  23d  of  May  1718,  at 
Kilbride,  in  the  county  of 
Lanark.  He  was  the  seventh 
of  the  ten  children  of  John  and 
Agnes  Hunter,  who  resided  on 
a  small  estate  in  the  above 
parish,  called  Long  Calder- 
wood,  which  had  been  long  in 
the  possession  of  the  family. 
The  youngest  of  the  family  was 
John,  afterwards  so  celebrated 
as  a  surgeon  and  physiologist. 
One  of  the  sisters  married  Dr. 
Baillie,  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
and  became  the  mother  of  an- 
other eminent  physician.  Dr. 
Matthew  Baillie,  who  died  in 
1823. 

William  Hunter  was  sent  to 
study  at  Glasgow  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  and  remained  there 
five  years,  with  the  reputation 
of    prudence    and    of    good 
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scholarship.  The  summer  of 
1 741  brought  him  to  London, 
where  he  commenced  his  resi- 
dence under  the  roof  of  the 
eminent  Smelhe,  at  that  time 
an  apothecary  in  Pall  Mall. 
He  studied  anatomy,  and  dis- 
sected under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Dr.  Frank  Nicholls, 
who  was  the  most  eminent 
teacher  of  anatomy  in  London 
at  that  time. 

An  essay  On  the  Structure 
and  Diseases  of  Articulatmg 
Cartilages  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  production  of  his  pen ; 
it  was  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  in  1743. 

His  first  anatomical  course 
was  attempted  in  1746.  He 
experienced  much  anxiety  and 
doubt  at  the  outset,  but  ap- 
plause gradually  inspired  him 
with  confidence,  and  he  at 
length  found  the  principal  hap- 
piness of  life  to  consist  in  the 
delivery  of  a  lecture.  Mr. 
Watson,  one  of  his  earliest 
pupils,  accompanied  him  home 
after  the  trying  moments  of  his 
introductory  discourse.  Hunter 
had  just  received  seventy  guineas 
from  admission  fees,  which  he 
carried  in  a  bag  under  his  cloak, 
and  observed  to  his  friend  that 
it  was  a  larger  sum  than  he  had 
everbeforepossessed.  The  early 
difficulties  of  eminent  men  form 
perhaps  the  most  instructive 
and  animating  portion  of  their 
biography.  Linnaeus  records  of 
himself,  Exivi patria  triginti  sex 
nummis  aureis  dives.  The  profits 
of  his  two  first  courses  were 
considerable ;  but,  by  contribut- 


ing to  relieve  the  wants  of  some 
of  his  friends,  he  found  himself, 
on  the  approach  of  the  third 
season,  under  the  necessity  of 
deferring  his  lectures  for  a  fort- 
night, merely  from  the  want  of 
money  to  supply  the  expense  of 
the  usual  advertisements.  This 
unpleasant  embarrassment  ope- 
rated as  a  check  upon  him  in 
the  use  of  money,  and  probably 
formed  one  remote  source  of 
the  large  fortune  which  he  after- 
wards accumulated. 

In  1764  he  was  appointed 
physician-extraordinary  to  the 
Queen.  His  avocations  now 
multiplied  themselves  so  rapidly 
that  he  was  obliged  to  seek  an 
assistant  for  his  lectures ;  and 
having  noticed  the  ingenuity 
and  industry  of  William  Hew- 
son,  he  selected  him  for  that 
office,  and  subsequently  made 
him  a  partner  in  his  lectures. 
This  connection  subsisted  until 
1770,  when  a  separation  was 
occasioned  by  some  disputes, 
and  Cruikshank  succeeded  to 
the  honourable  situation.  In 
1767,  Hunter  became  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in 
1768  he  received  an  appoint- 
ment on  which  he  conferred 
celebrity  by  the  zeal  with  which 
he  discharged  it — the  professor- 
ship of  anatomy  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts,  which  had 
been  recentlyfounded  byGeorge 
III.  He  adapted  his  anatomical 
knowledge  to  the  objects  of 
painting  and  sculpture  with  re- 
markable tact ;  and  the  origi- 
nality and  justness  of  his  obser- 
vations   in    this    entirely    new^ 
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career  evinced  the  promptitude 
and  versatility  of  his  talents. 
On  the  death  of  Fothergill,  he 
was  unanimously  elected  to  pre- 
side over  the  Medical  Society. 
In  1780,  the  Royal  Medical 
Society  of  Paris  created  him 
one  of  their  foreign  associates  ; 
and  he  soon  afterwards  obtained 
a  similar  distinction  from  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
that  city. 

He  expired  on  the  30th  of 
March  1783,  and  it  is  recorded 
of  his  latter  moments,  that,  turn- 
ing to  his  friend  Combe,  he  ob- 
served, '  If  I  had  strength  enough 
to  hold  a  pen,  I  would  write  how 
easy  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is 
to  die.' 

At  an  early  period  of  his 
career,  Hunter's  ambition  was 
fixed  on  the  acquisition  of  a 
fortune  sufficient  to  place  him 
in  easy  and  independent  cir- 
cumstances. Before  many  years 
elapsed,  he  found  himself  in  pos- 
session of  a  sum  adequate  to 
his  wishes  in  this  respect ;  and 
this  he  set  apart  as  a  resource  of 
which  he  might  avail  himself, 
whenever  age  or  infirmities 
should  oblige  him  to  retire  from 
business.  He  confessed  to  a 
friend,  that  he  once  took  a  con- 
siderable sum  from  this  fund 
for  the  purposes  of  his  museum, 
but  that  he  did  not  feel  himself 
perfectly  at  ease  till  he  had  re- 
stored it  again. 

After  he  had  obtained  this 
competency,  as  his  wealth  con- 
tinued to  accumulate,  he  formed 
a  remarkable  and  praiseworthy 
design   of   engaging    in    some 


scheme  of  public  utility,  and  at 
first  had  it  in  contemplation  to 
found  an  anatomical  school  in 
the  metropolis.  For  this  pur- 
pose, about  the  year  1765,  dur- 
ing the  government  of  Mr. 
Grenville,  he  presented  a  me- 
morial to  that  Minister,  in  which 
he  requested  the  grant  of  a  piece 
of  ground  in  the  Mews,  for  the 
site  of  an  anatomical  theatre. 
Dr.  Hunter  undertook  to  ex- 
pend seven  thousand  pounds 
on  the  building,  and  to  endow 
a  professorship  of  anatomy  in 
perpetuity.  This  scheme  did 
not  meet  with  the  reception 
which  it  deserved.  In  a  con- 
versation on  this  subject,  soon 
afterwards,  held  with  the  Earl 
of  Shelburne,  his  lordship  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  the  plan 
might  be  carried  into  execution 
by  subscription,  and  generously 
requested  to  accompany  his 
name  with  a  thousand  guineas. 
Dr.  Hunter's  delicacy  would 
not  allow  him  to  adopt  this 
proposal.  He  chose  rather 
to  execute  the  plan  at  his  own 
expense,  and  accordingly  pur- 
chased a  spot  of  ground  in  Great 
Windmill  Street,  where  he 
erected  a  spacious  house,  to 
which  he  removed  from  Jermyn 
Street  in  1770. 

In  this  building,  besides  a 
handsome  amphitheatre,  and 
other  convenient  apartments 
for  his  lectures  and  dissections, 
one  magnificent  room  was  fitted 
up  with  great  elegance  and  pro- 
priety as  a  museum. 

Of  the  magnitude  and  value 
of  his  collection,  some  idea  may 
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be  formed  when  we  consider 
the  great  length  of  years  which 
he  employed  in  making  anato- 
mical preparations,  and  in  the 
dissection  of  morbid  bodies, 
added  to  the  eagerness  with 
which  he  procured  additions 
from  the  museums  of  Sandys, 
Falconar,  Blackall,  and  others, 
which  were,  at  different  times, 
offered  for  sale  in  the  metro- 
polis. Friends  and  pupils  were 
constantly  augmenting  his  store 
with  new  specimens. 

On  removing  to  Windmill 
Street,  he  began  to  extend  his 
views  to  the  embellishment  of 
his  collection,  by  a  magnificent 
library  of  Greek  and  Latin 
classics ;  and  formed  also  a 
very  rare  cabinet  of  ancient 
medals,  which  was,  at  the  time, 
considered  as  only  inferior  to 
that  belonging  to  the  King  of 
France.  The  coins  alone  had 
been  purchased  at  an  expense 
of  ;£'2o,ooo.  Minerals,  shells, 
and  other  objects  of  natural 
history  were  gradually  added 
to  this  museum,  which  be- 
came an  object  of  curiosity 
throughout  Europe.  It  now 
enriches  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow ;  and  the  liberal  owner 
bequeathed  to  that  body;^8ooo, 
as  a  fund  for  the  support  and 
augmentation  of  the  whole. 

EDWARD   JENNER. 

Among  all  the  names  which 
ought  to  be  consecrated  by  the 
gratitude  of  mankind,  that  of 
Jenner  stands  pre-eminent;  it 
would  be  difficult — we  are  in- 


clined to  say  impossible  —  to 
select  from  the  catalogue  of 
benefactors  to  human  nature 
an  individual  who  has  contri- 
buted so  largely  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  life,  and  to  the  allevia- 
tion of  sufferings.  Into  what- 
ever corner  of  the  world  the 
blessing  of  printed  knowledge 
has  penetrated,  there  also  will 
the  name  of  Jenner  be  famihar; 
but  the  fruits  of  his  discovery 
have  ripened  in  barbarous  soils, 
where  books  have  never  been 
opened,  and  where  the  savage 
does  not  pause  to  inquire  from 
what  source  he  has  derived 
relief.  No  improvement  in  the 
physical  sciences  can  bear  a 
parallel  with  that  which  mini- 
sters, in  every  part  of  the  globe, 
to  the  prevention  of  deformity, 
and,  in  a  great  proportion,  to 
the  exemption  from  actual  de- 
struction. 

The  ravages  which  the  small- 
pox formerly  committed  are 
scarcely  conceived  or  recol- 
lected by  the  present  genera- 
tion, and  an  instance  of  death 
occurring  after  vaccination  is 
now  eagerly  seized  and  com- 
mented upon;  yet  scarcely  eighty 
years  have  elapsed  since  this 
disease  might  fairly  be  termed 
the  scourge  of  mankind,  and  an 
enemy  more  extensive  and  more 
insidious  in  its  warfare  than  even 
the  plague.  A  family  blighted 
in  its  fairest  hopes,  through 
this  terrible  visitation,  was  an 
everyday  spectacle :  the  im- 
perial house  of  Austria  alone 
lost  eleven  of  its  offspring  by 
the  small-pox  in  fifty  years ;  the 
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instance  is  mentioned,  because 
it  is  historical,  but  in  the  ob- 
scure and  unrecorded  scenes  of 
this  hfe,  pest  was  often  a  still 
more  merciless  intruder. 

Nevertheless,  a  painful  reflec- 
tion is  forced  upon  us  in  con- 
sidering the  history  of  Jenner; 
he  surely  did  not  receive,  among 
his  countrymen,  the  distinction, 
the  fortune,  and  the  fame  which 
he  merited.  It  seems  that, 
among  nations  called  civilized, 
the  persons  who  contribute  to 
amusement,  and  to  the  imme- 
diate gratification  of  the  senses, 
occupy  a  higher  share  of  atten- 
tion than  the  gifted  and  gene- 
rous beings  who  devote  their 
existence  to  the  discovery  of 
truths  of  vital  importance.  The 
sculptor,  the  painter,  the  musi- 
cian, the  actor,  will  engross  a 
thousand  times  the  thoughts  of 
citizens,  who  perhaps  only  five 
times  in  a  whole  life  consider 
the  merits  of  a  Jenner.  The 
little  arts  of  puffing,  the  mean 
machinery  of  ostentation,  never 
once  entered  the  heads  of  a 
Newton,  a  Watt,  or  a  Jenner ; 
but  they  surpass  in  their  meridian 
splendour  the  puny  pretensions 
of  countless  poetasters,  witlings, 
and  amateurs.  Real  genius  and 
active  industry  should  not  be 
dismayed,  however,  by  this  in- 
difference which  clouds  the 
dawn  of  their  exertions,  and 
which  sometimes  nips  the  bud 
of  noble  aspirations.  For  great 
truths  there  will  always  come  a 
time  and  a  place.  The  man 
who  works  for  the  benefit  of 
his  fellows  can  afford  to  wait 


the  hour  allotted  for  the  full  de- 
velopment of  his  labours,  and 
bequeaths,  in  tranquil  confi- 
dence, to  posterity  the  reputa- 
tion which  he  may  have  failed  to 
obtain  from  a  dominant  coterie 
of  capricious  contemporaries. 

Edward  Jenner  was  born  at 
Berkeley  in  Gloucestershire,  on 
the  17th  of  May  1749. 

When  Jenner  was  pursuing 
his  professional  education  in  the 
house  of  his  master  at  Sudbury, 
a  young  countrywoman  applied 
for  advice.  The  subject  of 
small-pox  was  casually  mentioned 
in  her  presence ;  she  immedi- 
ately remarked,  *  I  cannot  take 
that  disease,  for  I  have  had  cow- 
pox.  '  This  was  a  popular  notion 
in  this  district,  but  it  now  fixed 
his  attention,  and  grew  with  his 
growth.  It  appears  that  in  Dor- 
setshire a  pustular  eruption,  de- 
rived from  infection,  and  chiefly 
showing  itself  on  the  hands  of 
milkers  who  had  milked  cows 
similarly  disordered,  attracted  at- 
tention many  years  ago.  It  had 
been  found  to  secure  persons 
from  the  small-pox.  Numerous 
examples  are  said  to  have  been 
communicated  to  Sir  Charles 
Baker,  who  had  been,  not  long 
before,  engaged  in  a  very  trouble- 
some though  honourable  and 
successful  controversy  respect- 
ing theendemical  colic  of  Devon- 
shire, and  was  probably  unwill- 
ing to  break  another  lance.  In 
one  of  Jenner's  note-books  we 
find  the  following  anecdote  : — 
'  I  know  of  no  direct  allusion  to 
the  disease  in  any  ancient  writer, 
yet  the  following  seems  not  very 
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distantly  to  bear  upon  it.  When 
the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  was 
taunted  by  her  companions,  Moll 
Davis  (Lady  Mary  Davis)  and 
others,  that  she  might  soon  have 
to  deplore  the  loss  of  that  beauty 
which  was  then  her  boast — the 
small-pox  at  that  time  raging  in 
London — she  made  a  reply  to 
this  effect :  that  she  had  no  fear 
about  the  matter,  for  she  had 
had  a  disorder  which  would  pre- 
vent her  from  ever  catching 
the  small-pox.  This  was  lately 
communicated  by  a  gentleman 
in  this  county,  but  unfortunately 
he  could  not  recollect  from  what 
author  he  gained  this  intelli- 
gence.' 

Jenner  had  frequently  wit- 
nessed the  ravages  of  small-pox ; 
he  also  vividly  remembered  the 
discipline  to  which  he  had  been 
himself  subjected  preparatory  to 
his  inoculation  for  that  disease. 
'There  was,'  to  use  his  own 
words,  'bleeding  till  the  blood 
was  thin,  purging  till  the  body 
was  wasted  to  a  skeleton,  and 
starving  on  vegetable  diet  to 
keep  it  so.'  He  early  mentioned 
his  rumours  of  the  vaccine  pro- 
tection to  John  Hunter,  who 
does  not  seem  to  have  afforded 
him  much  encouragement.  He 
appears  to  have  first  considered 
the  subject  in  1775,  ^-^'^^  it  often 
recurred  to  him  between  that 
time  and  1796,  when  he  made 
his  first  decisive  experiment. 
Riding  with  his  friend  Gardner, 
in  1780,  on  the  road  between 
Gloucester  and  Bristol,  he 
sketched  to  his  friend,  in  the 
outlines  of  anticipation,  the  plan 


which  he  wished  to  pursue,  and 
the  success  which  might  possibly 
hereafter  dawn  upon  him.  These 
are  the  delicious  moments  of 
genius,  of  industry,  when,  wan- 
dering for  a  time  from  the  rugged 
or  thorny  walk  of  daily  exertion, 
the  prospective  eye  looks  down 
from  a  tranquil  and  lofty  emi- 
nence on  the  distant  and  varied 
scenery  of  hope,  melting  into  the 
sky,  and  illumined  with  all  the 
colours  of  imagination. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  Alve- 
ston  Medical  Club,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  he  often  intro- 
duced his  favourite  theme,  but 
failed  in  communicating  his  own 
enthusiasm  to  his  hearers,  who 
denounced  the  topic  as  a 
nuisance,  from  its  frequent  ap- 
pearance, and  even  sportively 
threatened  to  expel  the  orator 
if  he  continued  to  harass  them 
with  this  importunate  discourse. 
Jenner  everywhere  proclaimed 
his  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  his 
antidote,  but  he  found  none  to 
second  his  wishes ;  a  similar  re- 
ception had  been  experienced 
by  Harvey,  when  he  pubHshed 
his  views  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  Let  no  one  hereafter 
abate  the  honest  zeal  of  useful 
pursuit  because  his  ideas  are 
chilled  at  first  by  a  universal 
frigid  sneer,  or  by  careless  ridi- 
cule. Such  has  ever  been  the 
fate  of  those  who  labour  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind ;  even  the 
wisest  among  us  oppose  in- 
numerable prejudices  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  new  truth; 
and  happy  are  those  who,  like 
Jenner,  survive  to  witness  the 
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triumph  of  their  painful  struggles 
in  its  promulgation. 

In  1788  he  carried  to  London 
a  drawing  of  the  casual  disease, 
as  seen  on  the  hands  of  the 
milkers,  and  showed  it  to  Sir 
Everard  Home,  and  to  others. 
John  Hunter  had  alluded  fre- 
quently to  the  fact  in  his  lec- 
tures ;  Dr.  Adams  had  heard  of 
the  cow-pox  both  from  Hunter 
and  Cline,  and  mentions  it  in 
his  treatise  on  Morbid  Poisons, 
printed  in  1795,  three  years 
previously  to  Jenner's  own  pub- 
lication. Still  no  one  had  the 
courage  or  the  penetration  to 
prosecute  the  inquiry  except 
Jenner.  A  noble  but  modest 
spirit  animated  him  amidst  the 
doubts  of  all ;  he  has  left  us  an 
interesting  picture  of  his  feelings : 
'While  the  vaccine  discovery 
was  progressive,  the  joy  I  felt 
at  the  prospect  before  me  of 
being  the  instrument  destined 
to  take  away  from  the  world  one 
of  its  greatest  calamities,  blended 
with  the  fond  hope  of  enjoying 
independence,  and  domestic 
peace  and  happiness,  were  often 
so  excessive,  that,  in  pursuing 
my  favourite  subject  among  the 
meadows,  I  have  sometimes 
found  myself  in  a  kind  of  re- 
verie. It  is  pleasant  to  me  to 
recollect  that  those  reflections 
always  ended  in  devout  acknow- 
ledgments to  that  Being  from 
whom  this  and  all  other  bless- 
ings flow.' 

Hitherto  he  had  only  remarked 
the  casual  disease  :  it  remained 
to  be  proved  whether  it  was  pos- 
sible to  propagate  the  affection 


by  inoculation  from  one  human 
being  to  another,  and  thus  com- 
municate security  against  small- 
pox at  will.  On  the  14th  of 
May  1796,  an  opportunity  oc- 
cured of makingthe  trial.  Matter 
was  then  taken  from  the  hand 
of  Sarah  Nelmes,  who  had  been 
infected  by  her  master's  cows, 
and  inserted  by  two  superficial 
incisions  into  the  arms  of  James 
Phipps,  a  healthy  boy  of  about 
eight  years  old.  After  zealously 
multiplying  his  experiments,  he 
published  his  first  memoir  in 
June  1798.  He  had  originally 
intended  to  consign  his  results 
to  the  transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society ;  but  Dr.  Gregory  has 
quoted  from  Mr.  Moore's  His- 
tory of  Vaccination  the  cause  of 
their  not  appearing  in  that  form 
— Jenner  had  been  seriously 
admonished  not  to  present  his 
paper,  lest  it  should  injure  the 
character  which  he  had  previ- 
ously acquired  among  scientific 
men.  In  this  work  he  announced 
the  security  against  small-pox 
afforded  by  the  true  cow-pox, 
and  also  traces  the  origin  of  that 
disease  in  the  cow  to  a  similar 
affection  of  the  heel  of  the  horse. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  re- 
cording the  various  disappoint- 
ments and  difficulties  which 
darkened  the  outset  of  this  in- 
estimable discovery,  nor  do  we 
wish  to  recall  the  names  of  those 
who  violently  opposed  its  pro- 
gress, or  who  less  candidly  sought 
to  undermine  the  pretensions  of 
its  author.  The  late  eminent 
surgeon,  Mr.  Cline,  deserves  to 
be  enumerated  among  the  warm- 
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est  friends  of  Jenner ;  he  advised 
him  to  quit  the  country,  and  to 
settle  in  Grosvenor  Square,  pro- 
mising him  an  income  of  ten 
thousand  a  year  as  the  fruits  of 
his  practice.  Here  was  the  tide 
in  Jenner's  hfe  which  perhaps 
he  might  have  taken  to  his  ad- 
vantage, but  those  who  read  the 
modest  and  philosophic  reasons 
which  he  assigns  for  preferring 
his  original  situation,  will  respect 
his  motives.  '  Shall  I,'  says  he 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend, '  who  even 
in  the  morning  of  my  days  sought 
the  lowly  and  sequestered  paths 
of  life,  the  valley  and  not  the 
mountain, — shall  I,  now  my 
evening  is  fast  approaching, 
hold  myself  up  as  an  object  for 
fortune  and  for  fame?  Admitting 
it  as  a  certainty  that  I  obtain 
both,  what  stock  should  I  add 
to  my  little  fund  of  happiness  ? 
My  fortune  with  what  flows  in 
from  my  profession  is  sufficient 
to  gratify  my  wishes.' 

However  wisely  Jenner  may 
have  consulted  his  own  feelings 
on  this  occasion,  the  public  lost 
the  benefit  of  his  judgment  and 
presence ;  after  a  long  period 
of  apathy,  and  in  spite  of  ridicule, 
a  reaction  at  length  ensued,  and 
vaccination  suddenly  became  a 
favourite  with  all  ranks,  and  was 
not  always  judiciously  practised 
nor  carefully  examined.  While 
the  author  of  the  discovery  was 
absent,  busy  rivals  started  up ; 
he  was  not  present  to  plead  his 
own  claims,  nor  to  explain  his 
own  views  ;  cabals  were  formed, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  doing  him 
justice,  but   rather  to   repress 


him  into  obscurity.  But  these 
alloys  are  seldom  wanting  to 
successful  projectors,  and  we 
are  scarcely  surprised  to  find 
that  one  active  promoter  of  the 
discovery  is  only  so  far  pene- 
trated with  Jenner's  merit  as  to 
offer  him  the  situation  of  extra- 
corresponding  physician  to  a 
vaccine  establishment,  with  the 
privilege  of  recommending  pa- 
tients by  proxy,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  guinea. 

But  an  honourable  tribute  was 
paid  to  him  so  early  as  the  sum- 
mer of  1799,  when  thirty-three 
of  the  leading  physicians,  and 
forty  eminent  surgeons  of  Lon- 
don, signed  an  earnest  expres- 
sion of  their  confidence  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  cow-pox.  Persons 
of  elevated  rank  deserve  the 
highest  commendation  when 
they  afford  support  to  ob- 
jects which  do  not  easily  become 
familiar  to  them ;  the  Royal 
Family  of  England  exerted  them- 
selves to  encourage  Jenner;  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  was  very  ac- 
tive in  the  cause  in  the  early 
part  of  1800;  and  in  March 
of  the  same  year,  Jenner  was 
introduced  successively  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  the  King,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Queen, 
all  of  whom  did  themselves 
honour  by  the  attention  which 
they  bestowed  upon  him. 

Jenner  next  directed  his  bene- 
volent exertions  to  diffuse  the 
blessing  among  other  countries. 
In  order  to  estimate  properly 
the  fruits  of  his  exertions,  let  us 
consider  the  evil  which  he  com- 
bated, and  which  he  finally  de- 
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prived  of  its  principal  strength. 
From  an  examination  of  the 
London  bills  of  mortality  during 
forty-two  years,  Dr.  Irvine  ascer- 
tained that  even  after  mociilation 
had  been  introduced,  one  in 
fourteen  of  all  that  were  bom 
perished  by  the  small-pox.  Of 
persons  of  every  age  taken  ill  in 
the  natural  way,  one  in  five  or 
six  died,  while  even  of  the  in- 
oculated one  in  fifty  fell  a  victim. 
Condorcet,  in  recommending 
the  adoption  of  vaccination  in 
France,  exclaimed  'La  petite 
verole  nous  decime.'  In  the 
Russian  empire,  it  is  said  to 
have  swept  away  two  millions 
in  a  single  year.  At  Constan- 
tinople, it  proved  fatal  in  many 
epidemics  to  one  half  of  those 
infected.  But,  after  that  the 
disease  had  been  undergone, 
traces  often  remained  in  the 
habit,  only  inferior  in  severity 
to  the  evil  itself.  It  appears 
from  the  records  of  the  London 
Asylum  for  the  Indigent  Blind, 
that  three-fourths  of  the  objects 
there  relieved  had  lost  their  sight 
through  the  small-pox.  These 
inflictions  might  fill  many  pages 
of  detail;  they  ought  to  be 
steadily  borne  in  mind  even  at 
present. 

A  committee  of  Parliament 
was  soon  appointed  to  consider 
the  claims  of  Jenner  upon  the 
gratitude  of  his  country.  It 
was  clearly  proved  that  he  had 
converted  into  scientific  demon- 
stration a  local  tradition  of 
the  peasantry.  The  committee 
reported  that  he  was  entitled  to 
a   remuneration    of   ;!^2o,ooo; 


but  an  objection  was  raised  in 
the  House,  and  ;^i 0,000  were 
voted  to  him  in  1802.  In  1807, 
Parliament  displayed  more  jus- 
tice, and  awarded  to  him  an 
additional  grant  of  ;^2o,coo. 
In  1808,  the  National  Vaccine 
Establishment  was  formed  by 
the  Government,  and  was  placed 
under  his  immediate  direction. 
Honours  were  now  profusely 
showered  upon  Jenner  by  vari- 
ous foreign  princes,  as  well  as 
by  the  principal  learned  bodies 
of  Europe.  In  the  biographies 
of  most  men  such  honours  would 
be  recapitulated  with  minuteness, 
but  the  character  of  Jenner  can 
derive  from  them  no  additional 
lustre ;  the  universal  voice  of 
mankind  has  given  its  suffrage 
in  his  favour,  and  his  name  will 
probably  survive  most  of  the 
societies  in  which  it  was  en- 
rolled. Dr.  Baron,  in  his  in- 
teresting biography,  by  which  we 
have  largely  profited,  has  pub- 
lished many  of  the  letters  which 
Jenner  wrote  to  afford  intelli- 
gence, or  to  express  his  thanks. 
They  breathe  the  finest  spirit  of 
modesty  and  temperance,  com- 
bined with  generous  zeal  and  a 
discriminating  judgment.  In 
the  explanations  which  he  had 
sometimes  occasion  to  deliver 
in  society,  he  always  exhibited 
the  same  quahties,  clothed  in  an 
eloquent  and  winning  form. 

He  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  years  principally  at  Berkeley 
and  at  Cheltenham,  continuing 
to  the  last  the  inquiries  which 
tended  to  elucidate  the  great 
object  of  his  life,  and  equally 
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respected  and  beloved  by  those 
who  entered  his  circle.  Dr. 
Valentin,  an  eminent  physician 
of  Nancy,  has  published  in 
France  an  interesting  account 
of  a  visit,  or  pilgrimage,  which  he 
made  to  this  genius :  he  left  him 
an  enthusiastic  admirer.  Dr. 
Joseph  Frank,  in  his  Medical 
Travels,  printed  at  Vienna,  has 
paid  a  similar  tribute  of  disin- 
terested respect. 

He  died  by  a  sudden  attack 
of  apoplexy  at  Berkeley,  in 
February  1823,  in  his  seventy- 
fourth  year.  A  statue  has  been 
erected  to  his  memory  in  his 
native  county.  At  least  five 
medals  have  been  struck  in 
honour  of  Jenner,  and  it  is 
greatly  to  the  honour  of  the 
German  nation  that  three  of 
these  were  produced  in  that 
country. 

DR.  ARBUTHNOT. 

We  may  add  a  few  miscel- 
laneous anecdotes  of  successful 
physicians. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Arbuth- 
not,  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  was 
educated  at  the  University  of 
Aberdeen,  where  he  took  his 
degree.  After  finishing  his  edu- 
cation, he  proceeded  to  London, 
where  his  extensive  learning 
and  conversational  talents  intro- 
duced him  gradually  into  good 
society;  and  among  his  associ- 
ates were  Pope,  Swift,  Parnell, 
Gay,  and  other  wits  of  the 
period.  Having  had  the  good 
tortune  to  be  at  Epsom  when 
Prince  George  of  Denmark  was 


suddenly  taken  ill,  and  being 
called  upon  to  attend  him,  his 
treatment  was  so  successful  that 
the  prince,  from  the  time  of  his 
recovery,  employed  him  as  his 
regular  physician.  Arbuthnot 
was  also  appointed  physician 
in  ordinary  to  Queen  Anne. 

But  it  is  related  that,  ere  this 
good  luck  befell  him,  he  had 
settled  at  Doncaster,  and  en- 
deavoured to  establish  a  practice 
in  that  town.  Unfortunately 
for  his  prospects,  the  place  was 
so  healthy  that  it  contained 
scarce  a  dozen  sick  inhabitants. 
He  therefore  determined  to  quit 
a  field  so  ill  adapted  for  the 
display  of  his  professional  skill. 
'  Where  are  you  off  to  ? '  cried 
a  friend,  who  met  him  riding 
post  towards  London. 

'To  leave  your  confounded 
place,'  was  the  answer,  '  for  a 
man  can  neither  live  nor  die 
there ! ' 

To  arrive  at  wealth  was  not 
among  Arbuthnot's  faculties ; 
for,  after  the  Queen's  death,  his 
practice  decayed.  Only  a  few 
weeks  before  his  own  end,  he 
wrote  :  '  I  am  as  well  as  a  man 
can  be  who  is  gasping  for  breath, 
and  has  a  house  full  of  men  and 
women  unprovided  for.' 

PERCIVAL   POTT. 

The  eminent  surgeon,  Percival 
Pott,  was  one  of  the  shining 
lights  of  St.  Bartholomew's.  The 
following  story  is  told  of  the 
celebrated  fracture,  which  he 
afterwards  learned  to  alleviate, 
and  to  which  he  gave  his  name  : 
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' — In  1756,  while  on  a  visit  to  a 
patient  in  Kent  Street,  South- 
wark,  he  was  thrown  from  his 
horse  and  received  a  compound 
fracture  of  the  leg.  This  event 
produced,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  instances  of 
coolness  and  prudence  on  re- 
cord. Aware  of  the  danger  of 
rough  and  injudicious  treatment, 
he  would  not  suffer  himself  to 
be  raised  from  the  pavement, 
but  sent  a  messenger  for  two 
chairmen.  When  they  arrived, 
he  directed  them  to  nail  their 
poles  to  a  door,  which  he  had 
purchased  in  the  interim,  on 
which  he  was  then  carefully 
placed,  and  borne  to  his  re- 
sidence in  Wathng  Street,  near 
St.  Paul's.  A  consultation  was 
immediately  called,  and  ampu- 
tation of  the  limb  was  resolved 
on ;  but,  upon  the  suggestion 
of  a  humane  friend,  who  soon 
after  entered  the  room,  a  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  save  the  limb 
was  made.  This  accident  con- 
fined Mr.  Pott  to  his  house  for 
several  weeks,  during  which  he 
conceived,  and  partly  executed, 
his  Treatise  on  Ruptures. 

SIR  ASTLEY  PASTON  COOPER. 

SirAstleyPaston  Cooper  owed 
his  success  in  practice  chiefly, 
it  is  supposed,  to  his  knowing 
how  and  when  to  operate.  Yet 
on  an  important  occasion  his 
courage  had  nearly  forsaken  him. 
In  182 1,  George  iv.  having  a 
small  tumour  in  the  scalp,  an 
operation  for  its  removal  was  re- 
solved upon,  and  Cooper  was  se- 


lected to  perform  it.  On  the  day 
appointed  he  waited  upon  his  Ma- 
jesty. Lord  Liverpool  and  other 
Cabinet  Ministers  occupied  a 
room  adjoining  that  in  which 
the  King  was.  A  short  time 
before  the  operation  was  com- 
menced. Cooper  was  observed 
to  be  pale  and  nervous,  when 
Lord  Liverpool,  taking  hold  of 
his  hand,  said,  '  You  ought  to 
recollect  that  this  operation 
either  makes  or  ruins  you. 
Courage,  Cooper  ! ' — and  he  was 
so  impressed  with  this  timely 
rebuke  that  every  appearance 
of  anxiety  vanished  from  his 
countenance,  and  he  performed 
the  operation  with  his  wonted 
coolness  and  dexterity.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  months  after 
this,  he  received  a  baronetcy 
from  the  King. 

His  extensive  practice  had 
small  beginnings :  inthefirstyear, 
his  income  was  only  ;£^,  55.; 
the  second,  p^2  6;  the  third,  ^64; 
the  fourth,  ^96;  the  fifth,  ^100; 
the  sixth,  ;z{^2oo  ;  the  seventh, 
£ArOo;  the  eighth,  ;^5io. 

Probably  no  surgeon  of  ancient 
or  modern  times  has  enjoyed  a 
greater  share  of  reputation  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  than  he  did. 
The  old  world  and  the  new 
alike  rang  with  his  fame.  On 
one  occasion  his  signature  was 
received  as  a  passport  among 
the  mountains  of  Biscay  by  the 
wild  followers  of  Don  Carlos. 
A  young  surgeon,  seeking  for 
employment,  was  carried  as  a  , 
prisoner  before  Zumalacarregui, 
who  demanded  what  testimo- 
nials he  had  of  his  calling  or  his 
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qualifications.  Our  country- 
man presented  his  diploma  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons ;  and 
the  name  of  Astley  Cooper, 
which  was   attached   to   it,  no 


sooner  struck  the  eye  of  the 
Carlist  leader  than  he  at  once 
received  his  prisoner  with  friend- 
ship, and  appointed  him  as  a 
surgeon  in  his  army. 


n>L 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

GREAT  TRIUMPHS  OF  GREAT  BANKERS,  MERCHANTS, 
AND  MANUFACTURERS, 

'  If  money  go  before,  all  ways  lie  open.' — Shakespeare. 


THOMAS  GRESHAM  —  EDWARD  COLSTON  —  THOMAS  GUY  —  WILLIAM 
PATERSON — JOHN  LOMBE  —  COUTTS  AND  CO. — BARCLAY  AND  CO.— 
NATHAN  ROTHSCHILD. 


England,  above  all  other  coun- 
tries, is  indebted  for  its  present 
glorious  rank  among  the  nations 
of  the  globe  to  the  superiority 
of  its  commercial  connections 
and  resources.  Commerce,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  is  nearly  as 
ancient  as  the  world  itself;  ne- 
cessity set  it  on  foot ;  the  desire 
of  convenience  improved  it ;  and 
vanity,  luxury,  and  avarice  have 
largely  contributed  to  raise  it  to 
its  present  pitch. 

SIR  THOMAS  GRESHAM. 

Among  the  worthies  of  this 
country,  who,  after  a  successful 
and  honourable  employment  of 
their  talents  in  life,  have  gene- 
rously consulted  the  advantage 
of  generations  to  come  after 
them,  few  names  appear  more 


conspicuous  than  that  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham.  This  great 
representative  of  commerce  was 
born  in  London  in  15 19. 

On  leaving  the  university,  he 
was  i^laced  with  his  uncle.  Sir 
John  Gresham,  an  eminent  citi- 
zen ;  and  having  been  after- 
wards admitted  a  member  of 
the  Mercers'  Company,  he  con- 
tinued, with  a  steady  and  in- 
dustrious course,  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  that  character 
and  fortune  which  were  soon 
to  become  eminently  distin- 
guished— the  former  by  reflect- 
ing true  honour  on  himself  and 
his  profession,  the  latter  by 
affording  great  and  substantial 
benefits  to  his  fellow-creatures. 

His  father  at  this  time  held 
the  responsible  situation  of 
King's  merchant,  and  had  the 
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management  of  the  royal  moneys 
at  Antwerp,  then  the  most  im- 
portant seat  of  commerce  in 
Europe.  To  this  situation 
Thomas  Gresham  probably  ex- 
pected to  succeed  on  its  becom- 
ing vacant  by  his  father's  death ; 
but  another  person  was  selected, 
whose  unfitness  for  the  office 
occasioned  his  speedy  recall, 
upon  which  Gresham  was  ap- 
pointed to  it.  Having  pro- 
ceeded to  Antwerp,  he  con- 
ducted himself  with  so  much 
ability  and  address,  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  certain  money 
transactions,  to  the  honour  and 
advantage  of  his  illustrious  em- 
ployer as  well  as  of  England 
itself,  that  he  not  only  estab- 
lished his  fame  as  a  merchant, 
but  secured  universal  respect 
and  esteem. 

The  accession  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  the  throne  was  an 
event  most  favourable  to  trade ; 
and  from  that  time  this  country 
seems  to  have  been  aware  of 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
its  insular  situation  and  natural 
advantages  for  the  advancement 
of  trade  and  manufactures. 
Elizabeth,  surrounded  by  wise 
counsellors,  and  actuated  by  a 
sincere  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
her  subjects,  applied  herself  to 
the  formation  of  a  regular  navy, 
and  to  the  promotion  of  com- 
merce ;  encouraging  the  natives 
of  England  in  preference  to 
foreigners,  lending  her  sanction 
and  support  to  the  various  com- 
panies of  merchants  established 
in  London,  and  united  for  the 
purposes  of  trade. 


Qualities  such  as  Gresham's 
were  not  likely  to  be  overlooked. 
He  was  at  once  engaged  by  the 
Queen  for  providing  and  pur- 
chasing arms.  In  1559  he  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  the  appointment  of  '  Agent 
to  the  Queen's  Highness.'  At 
about  this  period  he  built  a 
noble  house,  befitting  a  first-rate 
English  merchant,  on  the  west 
side  of  Bishopsgate  Street,  near 
Broad  Street,  which,  after  his 
death,  was  converted  to  the 
purposes  of  a  college  of  his  own 
foundation. 

While  this  liberal  man,  by  his 
attention,  prudence,  and  good 
fortune,  accumulated  a  large 
property,  he  showed  himself 
concerned  for  the  welfare  of 
others.  In  the  year  1564  he 
made  an  offer  to  the  Corpora- 
tion, that  '  if  the  city  would  give 
him  a  piece  of  ground  in  a  com- 
modious spot,  he  would  erect 
an  Exchange  at  his  own  expense, 
with  large  and  covered  walks, 
wherein  the  merchants  and 
traders  might  daily  assemble 
without  interruption  from  the 
weather,'  etc. 

Before  Gresham's  plan  of  the 
Royal  Exchange  was  adopted, 
the  merchants  were  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  twice  a  day  to  trans- 
act business  in  Lombard  Street, 
in  the  open  air,  often,  doubtless, 
to  their  great  discomfort.  The 
above  offer  being  accepted,  the 
work  was  soon  commenced  on 
a  design  similar  to  that  of  the 
Exchange  at  Antwerp.  It  was 
an  oblong  square  of  brick,  with 
an  arcade,  as  at  present,  and 
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beneath  the  arcade  were  shops 
of  various  kinds  ;  but  these  not 
answering  the  expectations  of 
the  tenants  nor  of  the  pubHc- 
spirited  founder,  he  hit  upon  an 
expedient  for  making  the  place 
more  popular;  which  was  to 
solicit  his  sovereign  to  pay  it  a 
visit  and  honour  it  with  a-name. 
He  then  offered  such  shops 
as  were  untenanted  rent-free  for 
a  twelvemonth  to  any  person 
who  would  engage  to  furnish 
them  with  '  wares  and  wax  lights' 
by  the  time  of  the  Queen's  pro- 
mised visit. 

Stow  gives  a  curious  account 
of  her  Majesty,  attended  by  her 
nobility,  coming  in  1570  from 
Somerset  House  to  dine  with  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham  in  Bishopsgate 
Street;  of  her  afterwards  entering 
the  Burse  or  Exchange  to  view 
every  part  thereof;  and  causing 
the  same  Burse  by  a  herald  and 
a  trumpeter  to  be  proclaimed 
the  Royal  Excha7ige. 

This  building,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  great  fire  of 
London,  was  very  expensively 
constructed,  and  ornamented 
with  a  variety  of  statues.  The 
grasshopper  (Sir  Thomas'  crest) 
was  elevated  on  a  Corinthian 
pillar  on  the  north  side,  and 
also  above  each  corner  of  the 
building.  The  same  ornament 
is  conspicuous  as  a  vane  on  the 
top  of  the  tower  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  present  structure. 

EDWARD   COLSTON. 

Edward  Colston,  at  the  age  of 
forty  years,  became  a  very  emi- 


nent East  India  merchant,  prior 
to  the  incorporation  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  had  forty 
sail  of  ships  of  his  own,  with 
immense  riches  flowing  in 
upon  him.  He  was  of  a  very 
charitable  disposition,  distribut- 
ing many  thousands  of  pounds 
to  various  charities  in  and  about 
London,  besides  private  gifts  in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In 
the  year  1708  he  instituted  a 
very  magnificent  school  in  St. 
Augustine's  Back,  Bristol,  which 
cost  him  ;^i  1,000  in  building, 
and  endowed  it  with  between 
^^1700  and  ^1800  for  ever. 
He  likewise  gave  j[^\o  for 
apprenticing  each  boy,  and  for 
twelve  years  after  his  death,  ;^io 
to  help  them  to  begin  business. 
His  private  charities  far  exceeded 
his  public  benefactions. 

One  of  his  ships  trading  to 
the  East  Indies  had  been  given 
up  for  lost.  At  length  she  ar- 
rived with  a  rich  cargo.  When 
his  chief  clerk  brought  him  the 
report  of  her  arrival,  and  of  the 
riches  on  board,  he  said,  as  she 
had  been  given  up  for  lost,  he 
would  by  no  means  lay  any 
claim  to  her.  He  accordingly 
ordered  the  ship  and  the  mer- 
chandize to  be  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  to  be  applied  to  the 
relief  of  the  needy, — an  order 
which  was  immediately  put  in 
execution. 

THOMAS   GUY. 

Thomas  Guy  was  the  son  of 
a  lighterman  in  Southwark,  and 
was  born  in  the  year  1644.     He 
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was  apprenticed  in  1660  to  a 
bookseller  in  the  porch  of 
Mercers'  Chapel,  and  ultimately 
commenced  trade  for  himself 
with  a  stock  valued  at  about 
£,200  in  a  house  that  at  one  time 
formed  the  angle  between  Corn- 
hill  and  Lombard  Street.  The 
English  Bibles  being  at  that 
time  very  badly  printed,  Mr. 
Guy  engaged  with  other  per- 
sons in  a  scheme  for  having 
Bibles  printed  in  Holland,  and 
importing  them  to  this  country. 
But  this  being  put  a  stop  to,  he 
contracted  with  the  University 
of  Oxford  for  their  privilege  of 
printing  Bibles,  and  carried  on 
an  advantageous  Bible  trade  for 
many  years,  and  in  this  may 
be  said  to  have  reaped  the  just 
profits  of  a  person  who  applies 
himself  to  the  remedy  of  a  public 
inconvenience.  But  it  is  as- 
serted that  his  principal  gains 
arose  from  the  purchase  of  sea- 
men's prize  tickets  in  Queen 
Anne's  time,  and  from  his  deal- 
ings in  South-Sea  stock.  By  his 
various  speculations  he  ulti- 
mately amassed  a  fortune  of 
nearly  half  a  million  sterling. 

The  case  of  Guy  shows  what 
may  be  done  in  the  way  of  ac- 
quiring wealth  from  low  begin- 
nings ;  but  we  do  not  know 
that  we  have  any  right  to  pro- 
pose him  generally  as  a  fit 
model  for  imitation.  We  are 
the  advocates  of  economical, 
not  of  penurious  habits,  and 
those  of  Guy  seem  to  have  been 
of  the  latter  description.  His 
custom  was  to  dine  on  his  shop- 
counter,   with   no  other  table- 


cloth than  an  old  newspaper; 
he  was  not  any  nicer  in  regard 
to  his  appearance. 

Even  his  splendid  public 
benefactions  seem  to  have  been 
the  result  rather  of  accident 
than  design,  and,  as  in  many 
similar  cases,  do  not  appear  to 
indicate  any  peculiar  benevo- 
lence of  disposition.  The  story 
runs  that,  in  his  old  age,  Guy 
had  a  maid-servant  whom  he 
agreed  to  marry ;  and  prepara- 
tory to  his  nuptials,  had  ordered 
the  pavement  before  his  door 
to  be  mended  as  far  as  to  a  par- 
ticular spot,  which  he  marked. 
The  maid,  while  her  master  was 
out,  observed  a  broken  place 
which  the  paviors  had  not  re- 
paired, and  seemed  to  have  no 
intention  of  repairing.  On  in- 
quiring the  reason,  she  was  told 
that  the  spot  which  had  attracted 
her  attention  was  beyond  the 
distance  to  which  they  were 
limited  by  Mr.  Guy's  orders. 
She  told  them  to  mend  it  never- 
theless, and  her  master  would 
not  be  angry  if  he  was  informed 
that  it  was  done  by  her  direc- 
tion. She  was  mistaken.  Guy 
was  greatly  enraged  to  find  his 
orders  exceeded  ;  he  renounced 
his  matrimonial  scheme,  and  re- 
solved to  build  hospitals  with 
his  money. 

His  first  intention,  however, 
seems  rather  to  have  been  to 
improve  existing  institutions 
than  to  found  any  of  his  own. 
In  1707  he  built  and  furnished 
three  wards  in  the  north  side  of 
the  outer  court  of  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital   in    Southwark;     and 
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gave  jQ'i.oo  to  it  annually  for 
the  eleven  years  preceding  the 
erection  of  his  own  hospital, 
the  design  of  which  he  formed 
about  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
age.  The  charge  of  erecting 
this  stately  pile  amounted  to 
.?^i8,793,  besides  ^^219,499 
which  he  left  to  endow  it.  He 
just  lived  to  see  it  roofed  in. 
He  died  December  17th,  1724, 
in  the  eighty -first  year  of  his 
age,  after  having  dedicated  to 
charitable  purposes  more  money 
than  any  one  private  man  upon 
record  in  this  country. 

Guy's  Hospital  received  its 
first  patient  on  the  6th  of  Janu- 
ary 1725.  The  statue  of  the 
founder  was  erected  in  the  court 
on  the  nth  of  February  1734. 
The  building  remained  much  as 
it  was  when  first  built  till  1778, 
when  the  front  was  new-faced. 
In  1829  the  funds  of  the  hos- 
pital were  increased  by  the 
handsome  legacy  of  ;^i  96, 11 5, 
bequeathed  by  Hunt  of  Peter- 
sham. 

The  beneficence  of  Guy  was 
not  limited  to  the  building  and 
endowing  of  this  hospital ;  he 
was  a  great  benefactor  to  the 
town  of  Tamworth  in  Stafford- 
shire, where  his  mother  was 
born  ;  and  not  only  contributed 
towards  the  relief  of  private 
families  in  distress,  but  erected 
an  almshouse  in  that  borough 
for  the  reception  of  fourteen 
poor  men  and  women,  to  whom 
he  allowed  a  certain  pension 
during  his  life  ;  and  at  his  death 
he  bequeathed  the  annual  sum 
of  ;^i2  5   towards  their  future 


support.  To  many  of  his  re- 
lations he  gave,  while  living, 
annuities  of  ;^2o  a  year ;  and 
to  others,  money  to  advance 
them  in  the  world.  At  his 
death,  he  left  to  his  poor  aged 
relations  the  sum  of  ^^870  a 
year  during  their  lives ;  and  to 
his  younger  relations  and  exe- 
cutors he  bequeathed  ;^75,589. 
He  also  left  a  perpetual  annuity 
of  ;2^4oo  to  the  governors  of 
Christ's  Hospital,  for  taking  in 
four  children  annually,  at  the 
nomination  of  the  governors ; 
and  bequeathed  _;^iooo  for 
discharging  poor  prisoners  in 
the  city  of  London,  and  in  the 
counties  of  Middlesex  and  Sur- 
rey, by  which,  from  first  to  last, 
many  poor  persons  were  set  at 
liberty. 

WILLIAM  PATERSON, 

William  Paterson,  the  original 
founder  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, was  born,  according  to 
the  most  reliable  authority,  in 
the  year  1655,  ^^  Skipmyre,  in 
the  parish  of  Tinwald,  Dum- 
friesshire. Nothing  is  known 
of  his  education,  but  in  one 
memoir  of  him  it  is  stated  that 
he  was  educated  for  the  Church. 
It  is  certain  that  he  left  his 
native  land  and  resided  for 
some  time  in  the  West  Indies, 
probably  following  there  com- 
mercial pursuits. 

In  1687,  Paterson  was  often 
met  with  in  the  coffeehouses  of 
Amsterdam.  One  of  the  sub- 
jects which  there  occupied  his 
attention  was  the  Bank  of  Am- 
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sterdam.  This  Bank  had  been 
for  more  than  eighty  yeajs  an 
extensive  and  well  -  managed 
establishment,  exhibiting  all  the 
features  of  a  bank  of  deposit, 
and  occasionally  lending  a  few 
millions  of  florins  to  the  States. 
There  were  older  establish- 
ments of  the  same  kind  at 
Venice,  Geneva,  Barcelona,  and, 
above  all,  at  Genoa,  with  all  of 
which  it  is  probable  that  Pater- 
son  had  become  more  or  less 
acquainted  during  his  wander- 
ing life.  But  it  is  well  known 
that  his  immediate  inspiration 
came  from  Holland,  and  that  it 
was  from  the  Bank  of  Amster- 
dam that  he  borrowed  the  idea 
of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Soon  after  the  Revolution, 
says  a  writer  in  Knight's  Lon- 
don, several  schemes  were  sug- 
gested by  different  individuals 
for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional bank.  The  plan  adopted 
was  that  of  Mr.  William  Pater- 
son,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  who, 
according  to  his  own  account, 
commenced  his  exertions  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national 
bank  in  1691.  He  had  in 
view  from  the  first  the  sup- 
port of  public  credit,  and  the 
relief  of  the  Government  from 
the  ruinous  terms  upon  which 
the  raising  of  the  supplies  and 
other  financial  operations  were 
then  conducted.  The  lowest 
rate,  he  tells  us,  at  which  ad- 
vances used  to  be  obtained  from 
capitalists,  even  upon  the  land- 
tax,  was  8  per  cent,  although 
repayment  was  made  within  the 
year,  and  premiums  were  gene- 


rally granted  to  subscribers. 
On  anticipations  of  other  taxes, 
counting  premiums,  discount 
and  interest,  the  public  had 
sometimes  to  pay  20,  30,  and 
even  40  per  cent. ;  nor  was  the 
money  easily  obtained,  even  on 
these  terms.  It  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  Ministers  to  be 
obliged  to  solicit  the  Common 
Council  of  the  city  of  London 
for  so  small  a  sum  as  ;^ioo,ooo 
or  ;^2oo,ooo,  to  be  repaid  from 
the  first  returns  of  the  land-tax ; 
and  then,  if  the  application  was 
granted,  particular  Common 
Councilmen  had  in  like  man- 
ner to  make  humble  suit  to  the 
inhabitants  of  their  respective 
wards,  going  from  house  to 
house  for  contributions  to  the 
loan. 

Paterson,  however,  experi- 
enced considerable  difficulty  in 
prevailing  upon  the  Ministry  to 
investigate  his  scheme.  King 
William  was  abroad  when  the 
proposal  was  brought  before 
the  Cabinet  in  1693,  and  it  was 
debated  there  at  great  length 
in  the  presence  of  the  Queen. 
The  project  was  ultimately  laid 
before  Parliament,  where  it  was 
made  a  thorough  party  question. 
Notwithstanding  the  opposition, 
an  Act  was  passed,  which,  in 
imposing  certain  duties  '  to- 
wards carrying  on  the  war 
with  France,'  authorized  their 
Majesties  to  grant  a  commis- 
sion to  take  subscriptions  for 
;^i, 200,000,  out  of  the  whole 
;^i, 500,000  which  the  new  taxes 
were  expected  to  raise,  and  to 
incorporate  the  subscribers  into 
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a  company,  under  the  name  of 
the  Governor  and  Company  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  Interest 
at  8  per  cent,  was  to  be  allowed 
upon  the  money  advanced,  and 
also  ;;^4ooo  a  year  for  manage- 
ment, making  the  whole  an- 
nual payment  to  the  Company 
;;^ioo,ooo.  The  Compauy  wcre 
to  be  enabled  to  purchase  lands, 
and  to  deal  in  bills  of  exchange, 
and  gold  and  silver  bullion, 
but  were  not  to  buy  merchan- 
dise, though  they  might  sell 
unredeemed  goods  on  which 
they  had  made  advances.  This 
Act  received  the  Royal  assent 
on  the  25th  of  April  1694. 
The  subscription  for  the 
;^i, 200,000  was  completed  in 
ten  days,  25  per  cent,  being 
paid  down;  and  the  company 
received  their  royal  charter  of 
incorporation  on  the    27  th  of 

July. 

The  new  establishment  soon 
proved  its  usefulness.  Bishop 
Burnet,  in  his  History,  says :  '  The 
advantages  that  the  King  and 
all  concerned  in  tallies  had  from 
the  Bank  were  soon  so  sensibly 
felt,  that  all  people  saw  into  the 
secret  reasons  that  made  the 
enemies  of  the  constitution  set 
themselves  with  so  much  ear- 
nestness .against  it.'  Paterson, 
the  projector  of  the  Bank,  re- 
marked that  'it  gave  hfe  and 
currency  to  double  or  treble  the 
value  of  its  capital;'  and  he 
ascribes  to  it  no  less  an  effect 
than  the  successful  termination 
of  the  war.  The  Bank  has  ever 
since  continued  to  make  ad- 
vances to  the  Government  ac- 


cording to  the  necessities  of  the 
public  service,  and  in  1833 
the  Government  were  indebted 
to  it  in  the  large  sum  of 
;^i4,686,8o4. 

'It  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance,' says  a  writer  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  '  that 
although  the  Bank  of  England 
was  originally  projected  by  a 
Scotsman,  yet  it  has  been  a 
constant  practice,  almost  from 
the  period  of  its  first  establish- 
ment, to  exclude  all  Scotsmen 
from  a  share  in  its  direction. 
They  probably  think  with  the 
Irishman,  who,  some  years  ago, 
feeling  indignant  at  the  superior 
influence  of  the  Scotch  over 
his  own  countrymen,  remarked, 
"  that  if  ever  a  Scotch  plebeian 
succeeded  in  acquiring  a  for- 
tune in  China,  he  would  end  by 
becoming  prime  minister  there ; 
and  if  the  Chinese  emperor 
would  let  him  go  on,  there 
would  not  be  a  single  ecclesi- 
astical, civil,  or  military  situation 
in  the  whole  empire  that  in  the 
course  of  ten  years  would  not 
be  filled  by  Scotsmen." ' 

JOHN  LOMBE. 

Until  1 7 18  all  the  silk  used 
in  England  was  imported 
'  thrown,'  that  is  to  say,  formed 
into  threads  of  various  kinds 
and  twists.  In  1702,  an  attempt 
was  made  by  a  Mr.  Crotchet  to 
establish  the  silk-throwing  trade 
at  Derby  in  a  small  mill  which 
he  had  erected  there.  From 
defects  in  his  machinery  and 
other   difficulties,  however,  the 
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project  had  to  be  soon  aban- 
doned. 

In  17 15,  John  Lombe,  whose 
name  will  ever  be  remembered 
with  veneration  in  connection 
with  the  silk-trade,  resolved  to 
make  his  way  to  Italy,  and  ac- 
quire, at  any  risk  and  cost,  a 
knowledge  of  the  process  fol- 
lowed in  that  country,  in  order 
that  he  might  introduce  it  into 
England.  He  matured  his  plan, 
and  started  on  his  daring  enter- 
prise. On  reaching  Italy,  he 
found  that  the  difficulties  which 
beset  his  path  were  even  greater 
than  he  had  anticipated ;  for 
the  jealousy  of  the  Italians 
guarded  their  secret  with  the 
utmost  care.  At  Piedmont, 
finding  that  an  examination  of 
the  silk  machinery  and  pro- 
cesses was  strictly  prohibited, 
he  bribed  some  of  the  work- 
people. The  silver  key  opens 
all  doors,  so  it  was  not  long 
before  Lombe,  in  the  disguise 
of  a  common  workman,  gained 
access  to  the  mills.  He  paid 
several  secret  visits  there,  tak- 
ing careful  note  at  each  time 
of  what  he  saw,  and  making 
sketches  of  parts  of  the  ma- 
chinery, so  as  to  perfect  him- 
self in  the  art  of  throwing.  Be- 
forelong,his  plotwas  discovered: 
he  had  to  fly  with  the  greatest 
precipitancy.  But  he  managed 
to  bring  away  with  him  his  notes, 
sketches,  and  portions  of  the 
machinery ;  and,  better  still,  he 
was  possessed  of  a  mind  which 
had  grasped  and  comprehended 
the  whole  process.  He  fled  to 
avoid  assassination,  took  refuge 


on  board  ship,  and  returned  to 
England  with  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  trade  he  had 
encountered  such  danger  to 
acquire. 

Lombe  was  accompanied  in 
his  flight  by  two  Italian  work- 
men whom  he  had  bribed,  and 
who  had  risked  their  lives  to 
further  his  end.  When  he  ar- 
rived in  England,  he  at  once 
fixed  on  Derby  as  the  scene  of 
his  operations,  and  in  17 17  ar- 
ranged with  the  Corporation  for 
an  island  on  the  river  Derwent, 
at  the  low  rent  of  ;^8  a  year. 
On  this  island  Lombe  erected  a 
mill  at  a  cost  of  ;3£"3o,ooo.  The 
ground  being  swampy,  before 
he  began  to  build  his  mill  he 
caused  immense  piles  of  oak, 
twenty  feet  in  length,  to  be 
driven  close  together  by  means 
of  an  engine  Avhich  he  contrived 
for  the  purpose ;  and  on  these 
piles  was  laid  a  stone  founda- 
tion, on  which  were  turned  the 
stone  arches  that  supported  the 
walls. 

It  took  four  years  to  erect 
the  mill,  and  during  that  time, 
Lombe,  in  order  not  to  be  idle, 
and  to  raise  money  so  as  to 
carry  on  the  works,  hired  rooms 
in  various  parts  of  Derby,  and 
even  persuaded  the  Corporation 
to  lend  him  the  town-hall,  where 
he  set  up  machines  which  were 
for  the  time  worked  by  hand. 
These  machines  more  than  ful- 
filled his  most  sanguine  hopes, 
and  he  was  enabled  to  sell 
thrown  silk  at  lower  prices  than 
those  at  which  it  could  be  ob- 
tained from  Italy.     By  the  time 
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his  large  mill  was  complete  and 
his  machinery  in  active  opera- 
tion, he  had  permanently  estab- 
lished the  silk -throwing  trade. 
In  1 718  he  obtained  a  patent 
for  the  sole  and  exclusive  pro- 
perty in  the  mill  for  fourteen 
years,  and,  aided  by  his  Italian 
workmen,  he  carried  on  his  new 
manufacture  with  great  success. 

His  prosperity,  however,  did 
not  last  long  :  soon  afterwards 
he  died,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-nine.  It  is  said  that  his 
death  was  caused  by  poison, 
administered  to  him  by  the 
Italians  through  whom  he  had 
acquired  the  art.  William  Hut- 
ton,  the  venerable  historian,  and 
a  native  of  Derby,  whose  early 
days  were  spent  toiling  wearily 
in  this  very  mill,  says  quaintly: — 

'  But,  alas  !  he  had  not  pur- 
sued this  lucrative  commerce 
more  than  three  or  four  years, 
when  the  Italians,  who  felt  the 
effect  of  the  theft  from  their 
want  of  trade,  determined  his 
destruction,  and  hoped  that  of 
his  works  would  follow.  An 
artful  old  woman  came  over  in 
the  character  of  a  friend,  associ- 
ated with  the  parties  and  assisted 
in  the  business  :  she  attempted 
to  gain  both  the  Italians,  and 
succeeded  with  one.  By  these 
a  slow  poison  was  supposed, 
and  perhaps  justly,  to  have  been 
administered  to  John  Lombe, 
who  lingered  two  or  three  years 
in  great  agony.  The  Italian 
fled  to  his  own  country,  and 
the  woman  was  interrogated ; 
but  nothing  transpired,  except 
what    strengthened    suspicion. 


Grand  funerals  were  the  fashion, 
and  perhaps  the  most  superb 
inhumation  known  in  Derby  was 
that  of  John  Lombe.  He  was 
a  man  of  quiet  deportment,  who 
had  brought  a  beneficial  manu- 
factory into  the  place,  employed 
the  poor,  and  at  advanced 
wages,  and  thus  could  not  fail 
to  meet  with  respect ;  and  his 
melancholy  end  excited  much 
sympathy.' 

COUTTS  AND  CO. 

One  of  the  most  interesting 
banking  firms  of  which  to  trace 
the  rise  is  that  of  the  old  house 
of  Coutts  —  the  trunk,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  Enghsh  and  other 
Coutts.  It  was  founded  by 
Patrick  Coutts,  a  native  of 
Montrose,  who  settled  in  Edin- 
burgh about  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  His 
business  consisted  in  mercantile 
speculations  with  France,  Hol- 
land, and  America,  and  he  met 
with  such  success  as  a  reward  for 
his  prudence,  that  he  acquired  a 
fortune  of  about  ;,^3o,ooo.  This 
was  a  considerable  sum  in  those 
days. 

On  the  death  of  Patrick 
Coutts,  the  business  was  carried 
on  by  his  son,  John,  who  en- 
larged it  considerably,  and  took 
in  a  cousin  as  a  partner.  Their 
trade  was  dealing  in  corn,  buy- 
ing and  selling  on  commission, 
and  the  negotiation  of  bills  of 
exchange  on  London,  Holland, 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portu- 
gal. The  latter  division  of  the 
concern  proved  very  profitable : 
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Mr.  John  Coutts  rapidly  grew 
wealthy,  and  was  chosen  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh.  He  filled 
this  distinguished  office  with 
honour,  and  is  remarkable  as 
the  first  Lord  Provost  of  the 
Scottish  capital  who  entertained 
public  guests  at  his  own  house  : 
previously  it  had  been  the  cus- 
tom to  entertain  public  guests 
at  some  convenient  tavern  or 
alehouse.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr. 
John  Coutts  fell  a  victim  to 
his  own  hospitality ;  indulging 
too  much  in  the  good  things  of 
this  life,  he  fell  ill  and  gave  way 
to  fate  in  1750,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-one. 

Soon  the  third  generation  of 
Coutts  came  on  the  stage. 
They  continued  the  business 
of  corn  merchants  and  commis- 
sion agents,  but  gradually  ex- 
tended their  connection  as 
bankers.  Patrick  and  Thomas, 
the  two  sons  of  John  Coutts, 
discovered  that  their  bill  trans- 
actions were  very  profitable, 
and  they  even  went  so  far  as  to 
hold  money  in  trust  from  private 
persons,  and  to  invest  it  in  se- 
curities of  various  kinds  to  the 
advantage  both  of  their  clients 
and  themselves.  They  still, 
however,  stuck  to  corn-dealing 
as  an  important  branch  of  their 
business,  and  dabbled  now  and 
then  in  smuggled  goods — tea, 
spirits,  tobacco,  and  the  like. 

An  interesting  account  of  the 
way  in  which  Patrick  and 
Thomas  Coutts  conducted  their 
business,  in  the  middle  of  last 
century,  is  given  in  the  private 
Memoirs  of  a  Banking  House, 


drawn  up  from  the  manuscript 
of  Sir  William  Forbes,  the 
subsequent  head  of  the  estab- 
lishment : — '  Half  bankers  and 
half  corn-dealers,  the  brothers 
Coutts  had  a  large  number  of 
clients,  for  whom  they  held 
money  in  trust,  or  for  whom 
they  negotiated  bills;  and  the 
whole  of  these  often  very  im- 
portant transactions  were  car- 
ried on  in  a  couple  of  small 
rooms,  on  the  second  floor  of 
a  house  in  Parliament  Close, 
Edinburgh,  This  very  un- 
ostentatious tenement  formed 
also  the  residence  of  the  two 
brothers,  and  from  here,  like- 
wise, they  directed  their  trans- 
actions in  corn,  which  were  on 
a  considerable  scale.  They 
had  a  settled  agent  in  North- 
umberland, who  was  employed 
to  make  purchases  for  the 
house,  and  for  no  one  else  in 
that  county;  and  they  had  a 
great  many  other  commission 
agents  in  the  chief  agricultural 
districts  of  England  and  Scot- 
land.' 

It  happened  at  last  that 
many  of  their  corn  and  other 
speculations  failed,  and  these 
misfortunes  opened  the  eyes  of 
Coutts  &  Co.  to  the  value  of 
banking,  as  decidedly  the  most 
profitable  of  their  occupations. 
They  had  set  up  a  large  paper- 
mill  at  Melville,  at  considerable 
cost,  but,  when  all  was  ready, 
discovered  that  they  could  not 
make  paper,  and  had  to  con- 
sign their  imperfect  produce  to 
America,  from  whence  they 
learned  through  their  agent  'that 
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the  printers  of  the  newspapers 
had  bought  some  of  the  paper, 
because  they  could  not  find 
any  of  a  better  quahty,  and  the 
apothecaries  had  bought  the 
rest,  because  they  could  not 
find  any  that  was  worse.''  They 
were  quite  as  unfortunate  in  a 
lead  mine  speculation.  They 
sank  gold,  but  got  no  lead  in 
return. 

Thereupon  they  took  the 
wise  resolution  of  keeping 
thenceforth  to  banking,  giving 
up  all  branch  occupations ;  this 
was  about  the  year  1770. 

BARCLAY  AND  CO. 

'The  Banking  House  of 
Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co.,'  says 
Mr.  Frederick  Martin,  'sprang 
into  existence  about  the  same 
time  as  that  of  Coutts,  and 
there  are  some  interesting 
anecdotes  connected  with  the 
history  of  its  origin.  One  of 
these,  somewhat  apocryphal,  is 
to  the  following  effect : — 

'  On  the  occasion  of  the  state 
visit  of  George  iii.  to  the  City, 
on  the  first  Lord  Mayor's  day 
after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  there  was  a  considerable 
tumult,  amounting  to  a  riot,  in 
the  great  thoroughfare  from  St. 
Paul's  to  the  Bank.  The  shouts 
of  the  people,  added  to  the 
dismal  noises  made  by  the 
creaking  of  the  various  signs 
over  the  shops, — it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  number- 
ing of  houses  did  not  take 
place  before  1770,  the  dwellings 
being  distinguished  previously 


by  signs,  such  as  the  "  Leather 
Bottle"  of  Messrs.  Hoare,  the 
bankers  in  Fleet  Street, — caused 
one  of  the  horses  of  the  King's 
carriage  to  become  restive,  so 
as  to  cause  imminent  danger  to 
the  illustrious  occupants. 

'  In  this  emergency,  a  worthy 
Quaker  and  linen-draper,  David 
Barclay,  seeing  the  royal  car- 
riage swaying  to  and  fro  in 
front  of  his  door,  just  opposite 
Bow  Church,  and  the  King 
and  Queen  seriously  alarmed, 
stepped  forth  into  the  street, 
and  addressed  George  iii. 
"  Wilt  thee  alight,  George,  and 
thy  wife,  Charlotte,  and  come 
into  my  house  and  see  the 
Lord  Mayor's  show?"  Friend 
Barclay  bluntly  inquired  of  the 
Majesty  of  England. 

'The  King,  who  had  with 
many  of  his  family  a  strong  par- 
tiality for  Quakers, — imported, 
probably,  from  the  Hanoverian 
plains,  where  Herrnhuter  and 
other  sects  of  "  Friends " 
are  rather  numerous, — conde- 
scended to  accept  the  invita- 
tion of  the  worthy  linen-draper, 
and  went  up  into  the  first  floor 
over  the  shop  to  see  the  Lord 
Mayor's  show. 

'  The  aldermanic  cavalcade 
having  passed,  David  Barclay 
introduced  the  whole  of  his 
family  to  the  King  and  Queen ; 
"George,  King  of  England — 
Priscilla  Barclay,  my  wife; 
Priscilla  Barclay,  my  wife — 
George,  King  of  England,"  and 
so  forth. 

'  On  taking  his  leave  to  pro- 
ceed to  Guildhall,  his  Majesty 
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said,  "David,  let  me  see  thee 
at  St.  James'  next  Wednesday, 
and  bring  thy  son  John  with 
thee." 

'David  did  not  care  for  the 
invitation,  yet  he  went  westwards 
into  the  courtly  region  to  please 
his  guest  of  the  Lord  Mayor's 
show.  When  making  their  ap- 
pearance at  the  levee,  David 
and  John  kept  a  little  in  the 
background ;  but  the  King  had 
no  sooner  espied  them,  when, 
throwing  aside  all  restraint  of 
etiquette,  he  descended  from 
the  throne,  and  with  a  hearty 
shake  of  the  hand,  welcomed 
the  linen-draper  and  his  son  to 
St.  James'.  After  saying  many 
kind  words  to  both  of  them,  he 
asked  David  Barclay  what  he 
intended  to  do  with  his  son 
John ;  and  without  waiting  for 
a  reply,  exclaimed  :  "  Let  him 
come  here,  and  I  will  provide 
him  with  honourable  and  pro- 
fitable employment." 

'  The  word  "  profitable  " 
sounded  pleasant  enough  to  the 
ear  of  David ;  yet  he  was  too 
cautious  a  man  to  jump  into 
any  wild  conclusions  about 
courtly  honours.  Reflecting 
for  a  moment,  the  Quaker,  with 
many  apologies,  requested  per- 
mission to  refuse  the  Royal 
offer,  adding :  "  I  fear  the  air 
of  your  Majesty's  court  will  not 
agree  with  my  son." 

'  The  compliment  was  by  no 
means  a  flattering  one;  yet 
King  George  was  pleased,  and 
cried  "  in  his  peculiar  way, 
"Well,  David,  well,  well;  you 
know    best,    you    know    best. 


But  you  must  not  forget  to  let 
me  see  you  occasionally  at 
St.  James'." 

'  How  often  the  shrewd 
linen-draper  and  his  son  went 
to  St.  James',  or  whether  they 
went  at  all,  history  does  not 
tell ;  it  is  highly  probable  the 
road  from  Cheapside  to  Pall 
Mall  was  not  frequently  trodden 
by  the  two  Quakers,  father  and 
son.  What  is  certain  is,  that 
David  Barclay,  soon  after  re- 
jecting the  royal  off"er  of 
honours,  established  his  eldest 
son  James,  together  with  John, 
as  bankers  in  Lombard  Street, 
in  the  well-founded  expectation 
that  the  thousands  made  in 
linen-drapery  would  grow  into 
tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
in  the  exercise  of  the  art  of 
banking.  So  it  happened  in- 
deed, and  in  course  of  time 
John  Barclay,  who  would  have 
been  certainly  a  bad  courtier, 
became  the  intelligent  founder 
of  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
private  banking  firms  of  the 
period.' 

NATHAN  ROTHSCHILD. 

There  is  an  exciting  narrative 
connected  with  the  famous 
Rothschilds — 'The  Bankers  of 
the  Red  Shield'— told  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Martin  in  his  Stories 
of  Banks  and  Bankers.  The 
principal  actor  in  it  is  Nathan 
Rothschild ;  the  time  is  that 
immediately  following  the  return 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba.  When 
that  event  took  place,  the  anxiety 
of  the  great  banker,  who  had 
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embarked  deeply  in  speculations 
on  the  success  of  the  English 
arms,  knew  no  bounds.  Dur- 
ing the  Hundred  Days  he  went 
to  Belgium,  following  in  the 
wake  of  Wellington's  army. 
Eager  to  gather  the  earliest  in- 
telligence of  events,  which,  he 
felt,  would  settle  the  fate  of 
Europe  for  years  to  come,  he 
did  not  even  shrink  from  the 
perils  of  the  battle-field. 

All  day  long,  on  the  memor- 
able iSthof  June,  Nathan  Roths- 
child stood  on  the  hill  of  Hou- 
gouraont  to  watch  the  progress  of 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  From 
noon  till  six  at  night,  the  whole 
field  was  enveloped  in  thick  white 
smoke;  and  when  it  blew  off  at 
last,  the  troops  of  the  French 
Emperorwere  seen  in  fuUretreat. 
It  was  near  sunset ;  and  Nathan 
perceived  at  a  glance  that  Water- 
loo was  won,  and  won  for  him. 
He  lost  not  a  moment;  he 
spurred  his  horse  and  rode  off  to 
Brussels.  Here  a  carriage  was 
ready  to  convey  him  to  Ostend. 

At  the  break  of  day,  on  the 
19th  of  June,  he  found  himself 
at  the  coast  opposite  to  Eng- 
land ;  but  separated  from  the 
Thames  and  the  Stock  Exchange 
by  a  furious  sea,  and  waves 
dashing  mountains  high.  In 
vain  the  banker  offered  500,  600, 
800  francs,  to  be  carried  across 
the  straits  from  Ostend  to  Deal 
or  Dover.  At  last  he  cried  that 
he  would  give  2000  francs,  and 
the  bargain  was  struck,  a  poor 
fisherman  risking  his  Ufe  to  gain 
£fio  for  his  wife  and  children. 

The  frail  bark  which  carried 


Caesar  and  his  fortunes  sped 
swiftly  over  the  waves,  a  sudden 
change  of  wind  to  the  east  ac- 
celerating the  progress  to  an 
unexpected  degree.  The  sun 
was  still  on  the  horizon  when 
Nathan  Rothschild  landed  at 
Dover,  and,  without  waiting, 
engaged  the  swiftest  horses  to 
carry  him  onward  to  the  metro- 
polis. 

There  was  gloom  in  Thread- 
needle  Street,  and  gloom  in  all 
men's  hearts  ;  but  gloomier  than 
any  looked  Nathan  Rothschild, 
when  he  appeared  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  20th  of  June,  leaning 
against  his  usual  pillar  at  the 
Stock  Exchange.  He  whispered 
to  a  few  of  his  most  intimate 
friends  that  Field  -  Marshal 
Blucher,  with  his  117,000  Prus- 
sians, had  been  defeated  by 
Napoleon  in  the  great  battle  of 
Ligny,  fought  between  the  i6th 
and  17th  of  June — Heaven  only 
knew  what  had  become  of  the 
handful  of  men  under  Welhng- 
ton  !  The  dismal  news  spread 
like  wildfire,  and  there  was  a 
tremendous  fall  in  the  funds. 
Nathan  Rothschild's  known 
agents  sold  with  the  rest,  more 
anxious  than  any  to  get  rid  of 
their  stock  ;  but  Nathan  Roths- 
child's unknown  agents  bought 
every  scrap  of  paper  that  was  to 
be  had,  and  left  not  off  buying 
till  the  evening  of  the  following 
day. 

It  was  only  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  2ist  of  June,  nearly  two 
days  after  the  arrival  of  Nathan 
in  England,  that  the  news  of 
the  great  battle  and  victory  of 
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Waterloo,  and  the  utter  rout  of 
the  Napoleonic  host,  got  known. 
Nathan  Rothschild,  radiant  with 
joy,  was  the  first  to  inform  his 
friends  at  the  Stock  Exchange 
of  the  happy  event,  spreading 
the  news  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  it  was  given  to  the  gene- 
ral public.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  funds  rose  faster 
than  they  had  fallen,  as  soon  as 
the  official  reports  were  published 
of  the  victory;  and  Nathan's 
successful  scheming  in  connec- 
tion with  Waterloo  enriched  his 
banking  house  by  about  a  million 
sterling. 

The  chronicler  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  says  that  one  cause 
of  Rothschild's  success  was  the 
secrecy  with  which  he  shrouded 
all  his  transactions,  and  the  tor- 
tuous policy  with  which  he 
misled  those  the  most  who 
watched  him  the  keenest.  If 
he  possessed  news  calculated  to 
make  the  funds  rise,  he  would 
commission  the  broker  who  acted 
on  his  behalf  to  sell  half  a  mil- 
lion. The  shoal  of  men  who 
usually  follow  the  movements  of 
others,  sold  with  him.  The 
news  soon  spread  through  Capel 
Court  that  Rothschild  was  leav- 
ing the  market,  and  the  funds 
fell.  Men  looked  doubtingly  at 
one  another;  a  general  panic 
spread;  bad  news  was  looked 
for:  and  these  united  agencies 
sunk  the  price  two  or  three  per 
cent.  This  was  the  result  ex- 
pected ;  other  brokers,  not  usu- 
ally employed  by  him,  bought 
all  they  could  at  the  reduced 
rate.     By  the  time  this  was  ac- 


complished, the  good  news  had 
arrived,  the  pressure  ceased, 
the  funds  rose  instantly,  and 
Mr.  Rothschild  reaped  his 
reward. 

But  Rothschild,  with  all  his 
hoarding,  was  not  a  happy  man. 
Dangers  and  assassinations 
haunted  his  imagination  by  day 
and  by  night,  and  not,  it  must 
be  confessed,  without  grounds. 
Often,  as  he  himself  has  told, 
just  before  sitting  down  to  din- 
ner, his  appetite  has  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  receipt  of  such 
notes  as  this :  '  If  you  do  not 
send  me  immediately  the  sum 
of  ;^5oo,  I  will  blow  out 
your  brains.'  He  affected  to 
despise  such  threats,  but,  for  all 
that,  they  exercised  a  direful 
influence  upon  the  millionaire. 
Every  night,  before  going  to 
bed,  he  loaded  his  pistols  care- 
fully, and  laid  them  down  beside 
him. 

He  was  more  afraid  in  his 
counting-house  than  anywhere. 
One  day,  while  busily  engaged 
in  his  golden  occupations,  two 
foreign  gentlemen  were  an- 
nounced as  desirous  of  seeing 
Baron  Rothschild  in  proprici 
person^.  The  strangers  had  not 
had  the  foresight  to  have  their 
letters  of  introduction  in  readi- 
ness. They  stood,  therefore, 
before  the  Baron  in  the  ludicrous 
attitude  of  having  their  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  Hebrew  Croesus, 
and  with  their  hands  rummaging 
in  large  European  coat  pockets. 

The  fervid  and  excited  ima- 
gination of  the  Baron  conjured 
up    a    multitudinous    array  of 
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conspiracies.  Fancy  eclipsed 
his  reason,  and  in  a  fit  of  excite- 
ment he  seized  a  huge  ledger, 
which  he  aimed  and  hurled  at 
the  mustachio'd  strangers,  call- 
ing out  at  the  same  time  for  ad- 
ditional physical  force.  The 
astonished  Italians,  however, 
were  not  long,  after  that,  in 
finding  the  important  documents 
they  looked  for,  which  explained 
all.  The  Baron  begged  the 
strangers'  pardon  for  the  un- 
intentional insult,  and  was  heard 
to  articulate  to  himself,  '  Poor, 
unhappy  me !  a  victim  to  ner- 
vousness and  fancy's  terrors,  and 
all  because  of  my  money  ! ' 

Let  us  conclude  this  mercan- 
tile chapter  with  a  sensible  re- 


mark by  Izaak  Walton.  '  I  have 
a  rich  neighbour,'  says  he,  '  that 
is  always  so  busy  that  he  has 
no  leisure  to  laugh ;  the  whole 
business  of  his  life  is  to  get 
money  and  more  money,  that  he 
may  still  get  more  and  m.ore 
money.  He  is  still  drudging 
on,  saying  that  Solomon  says, 
"The  diligent  hand  maketh 
rich."  And  it  is  true,  indeed ; 
but  he  considers  not  that  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  riches  to 
make  a  man  happy,  for  it  was 
wisely  said  by  a  man  of  great 
observation,  "  that  there  are  as 
many  miseries  beyond  riches  as 
on  this  side  of  them."  God 
grant  that,  having  a  competency, 
we  may  be  content  and  happy.' 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

GREAT  TRIUMPHS  OF  GREAT  TRAVELLERS  AND 
EXPLORERS. 

'  This  is  a  traveller,  sir,  knows  men  and 
Manners,  and  has  ploughed  up  sea  so  far 
Till  both  the  poles  have  knocked.' 

— Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 


SIR  JOHN  MANDEVILLE  —  JOHN  AND  SEBASTIAN  CABOT  —  SIR  MARTIN 
FROBISHER  —  SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE  —  CAPTAIN  JOHN  SMITH  —  LORD 
ANSON  —  CAPTAIN  JAMES  COOK — JAMES  BRUCE  —  LEDYARD  —  MUNGO 
PARK — DR.  LIVINGSTONE. 


It  has  been  remarked  that  '  the 
narration  of  voyages  and  travels, 
the  histories  of  geographical  re- 
search and  discovery,  form  by 
themselves  a  library  more  co- 
pious than  any  single  reader 
could  hope  to  master,  and  more 
interesting  than  any  literature 
of  fiction.' 

SIR  JOHN  MANDEVILLE.^ 

The  first  traveller  we  shall 
notice  is  the  famous  Sir  John 
Mandeville. 

'John    Mandeville,    Knight,' 

'  For  fuller  details  regarding  the 
travels  by  Mandeville,  James  Bnice, 
and  Mungo  Park,  see  The  English 
Explorers.  W.  P.  Nimmo,  London 
and  Edinburgli. 


says  Bale,  as  translated  by 
Hakluyt,  '  born  in  the  town  of 
St.  Albans,  was  so  given  to 
study  from  his  childhood,  that 
he  seemed  to  plant  a  good  part 
of  his  felicity  in  the  same,  for 
he  supposed  that  the  honour  of 
his  birth  would  nothing  avail 
him,  except  he  would  render 
the  same  more  honourable  by 
his  knowledge  in  letters.'  His 
favourite  pursuit  had  been  the 
study  of  medicine  ;  but  in  the 
year  1322  he  left  his  native 
land,  perhaps  disgusted  with 
the  civil  dissensions  in  which  it 
was  involved  during  the  disas- 
trous year  which  closed  the 
reign  of  Edward  11.,  and  set  out 
with  the  intention  of  travelling 
to  the  Holy  Land. 
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Proceeding  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  Egypt,  he  engaged  in 
the  service  of  Melek  Madaron, 
sultan  of  that  country,  and 
fought  in  his  wars  against  that 
restless  but  changeless  people, 
the  Bedouin  Arabs.  The  mon- 
arch became  really  attached  to 
him,  and  would  have  detained 
him  at  his  Court  by  most  ad- 
vantageous proposals,  which 
his  steady  attachment  to  his  re- 
ligion determined  him  to  reject. 
*  And  he  wolde  (says  he)  have 
maryed  me  fuUe  highely  to  a 
gret  princess'  daughter,  if  that 
I  would  have  forsaken  my  law 
and  my  beleve.  But  I  thank 
God,  I  had  not  wille  to  do  it 
for  nothing  that  he  behighten 
me.' 

His  curiosity  being  excited 
by  the  accounts  of  the  Eastern 
countries,  which  reached  him 
through  the  commercial  fre- 
quenters of  the  Mediterranean 
ports,  he  determined  to  pursue 
his  journey  from  the  Holy  Land, 
the  next  scene  of  his  travels,  to 
the  Cham  of  Tartary,  whom  he 
served,  with  four  other  knights, 
in  his  wars  against  the  King  of 
Mance,  for  the  sake  of  the  op- 
portunities which  that  employ- 
ment afforded  them  of  obtaining 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  government  and  in- 
ternal economy  of  that  part  of 
Asia.  Thus  he  remarks,  from 
observation  upon  an  astrolabe 
which  he  met  with  in  his  travels, 
he  had  seen  that  half  of  the 
firmament  which  is  situated  be- 
tween the  two  pole  stars,  or  180 
degrees  :  and  of  fhs  other  half, 


had  '  seen  62  degrees  upon  that 
o  (one)  part  (the  north),  and  2,?, 
upon  that  other  part  (the  south) ; 
that  ben  95  degrees  out  of  the 
other  180.'  He  pursued  his 
journey  no  further ;  averring, 
however,  that  '  gif  he  had  com- 
panye  and  schipping  for  to  go 
more  beyonde,  he  trowed  wel 
in  certeyn  that  he  scholde  have 
seen  all  the  roundness  of  the 
firmament  alle  aboute/  and  de- 
claring his  belief  in  the  spherical 
form  of  the  earth. 

On  his  return  in  1356,  after 
an  absence  of  thirty-four  years, 
he  compiled  his  book  of  travels, 
which  is  not  only  said  to  be 
founded  on  his  own  observa- 
tions, but  '  aftre  informacion  of 
men  that  knewen  ef  things  that 
he  had  not  seen ;'  and  submitted 
it  to  the  judgment  of  the  Pope, 
who  '  remytted  'it  'to  be  ex- 
amyned  and  preved  by  the  avys 
of  his  conseille ;  be  the  whiche,' 
he  adds,  '  my  boke  was  preved 
for  twewe,  in  so  moche,  that 
thei  schewed  me  a  boke  that 
my  boke  was  examyned  by  [pro- 
bably the  journals  of  some  of 
the  missionaries]  that  compre- 
hended fulle  moche  more  be  an 
hundred  parte,  be  the  which  the 
Mappa  Mundi  vvas  made  after,' 

He  appears  to  have  died  and. 
been  buried  in  a  convent  at 
Lifegeini37iori372;  andOrtel- 
lius,  in  his  Itinerarmm  Belgicce, 
gives  the  epitaph  on  his  tomb 
there,  and  adds  that  he  saw 
the  accoutrements  of  ]iis  jour- 
ney, which  were  preserved  as 
relics.  St.  Albans,  however,  also 
claims  the  honour  of  his  burial- 
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place;  and  Weever  gives  the 
following  verses,  which,  he  says, 
were  written  upon  a  pillar  in 
the  abbey  of  that  town  ;  admit- 
ting, at  the  same  time,  that  he 
had  seen  the  tomb  at  Liege,  as 
described  by  Ortellius  : — 

'All   ye  that  pass  by,  on  this  pillar 
cast  eye, 
This  epitaph  read  if  you  can  ; 
'Twill  tell  you  a  tomb  once  stood  in 
this  roome, 
Of  a  brave-spirited  man. 

'  John  Mandeville  by  name,  a  knight 
of  great  fame, 
Born  in  this  honoured  towne  ; 
Before  him  was  none  that  ever  was 
knowne 
For  travaile  of  so  high  renown. 

'  As  the  knights  in  the  Temple,  crosse- 
legged  in  marble. 
In  armour,  with  sword,  and  with 
shield  ; 
So  was  this  knight  grac't,  which  time 
hath  defac't, 
That  nothing  but  ruines  doth  yeeld. 

'  His  travailles  being  done,  he  shines 
like  the  sun, 
In  Heavenly  Canaan  ; 
To  which  blessed  place,  the  Lord  of 
his  grace 
Brings  us  all,  man  after  man.' 

Mandeville  has  been  much 
ridiculed  for  the  wonders  which 
his  book  contains ;  and  not 
without  reason.  His  design 
seems  to  have  been  to  commit 
to  writing  whatever  he  had  read, 
or  heard,  or  known,  concerning 
the  places  which  he  saw  or  has 
mentioned. 

Agreeably  to  this  plan,  he  has 
described  monsters  from  Pliny ; 
copied  miracles  from  legends ; 
and  repeated,  without  quoting, 
stories  from  authors  who  are 
now  justly  ranked  among  writers 


of  romance.  What  he  himself 
saw  he  generally  describes  ac- 
curately and  judiciously ;  his 
authority  is  thus  weighty,  and 
his  testimony  true.  Many  in- 
stances might  be  produced  of 
striking  coincidences  between 
Mandeville  and  the  accounts  of 
other  writers  of  the  age;  and 
these  confirm  his  assertion  that 
he  consulted  their  works  in  the 
composition  of  his  own  book. 

Marco  Polo  had  gone  over 
much  of  the  same  country  nearly 
half  a  century  before.  His  nar- 
rative of  what  he  saw  of  manners 
and  customs,  as  well  as  of  his 
personal  adventures,  is  simple, 
and  bears  the  stamp  of  truth. 
Mandeville's  account  of  the  old 
man  who  made  a  '  paradyse '  on 
a  mountain,  in  which,  by  all 
sorts  of  enticements,  he  sought 
to  seduce  strangers  into  serving 
his  purposes  of  assassination; 
of  the  tomb  of  St.  Thomas ;  of 
the  general  customs  of  the  Tar- 
tars, and  the  Court  of  Cham; 
remarkably  agree  with  the  ac- 
count of  Marco  Polo.  The 
fabulous  parts  of  each  also 
often  concur.  Marco  Polo  tells 
us  of  the  men  with  tails;  of 
Gog  and  Magog;  of  the  tree 
of  life,  whose  leaves  are  green 
above  and  white  beneath;  and 
of  the  islands  beyond  Madagas- 
car, where  the  wonderful  bird 
is  to  be  found  which  can  carry 
an  elephant  through  the  air. 

Mandeville  seems  also  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  Hayton, 
for  his  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  Tartar  monarchy  perfecdy 
agrees  with   that  author's;   so 
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also  does  his  description  of  the 
Egyptian  dynasty  of  Sultans ; 
of  the  dethroning  of  Mango 
Cham ;  of  the  Calif  of  Baldak 
(Bagdad),  and  his  death  by  star- 
vation in  the  midst  of  a  sump- 
tuous feast  of  '  precyous  stones, 
ryche  perles,  and  treasure ; '  and 
of  the  province  of  Georgia,  called 
Hanyson,  three  days'  journey 
round  which  is  'alle  covered 
with  darkness,  and  withouten 
any  brightness  or  light  though 
men  witen  well  that  men  dwel- 
len  therein,  but  they  knew  not 
what  men.' 

Much,  however,  rested  upon 
the  simple  and  unsupported 
authority  of  Mandeville,  which 
later  discoveries  and  inquiries 
have  abundantly  confirmed,  al- 
though for  a  long  time  they 
might  have  ranked  with  Marco 
Polo's  account  of  the  stones 
used  for  fuel.  He  notices  the 
cultivation  of  pepper ;  the  burn- 
ing of  widows  upon  the  funeral 
piles  of  their  husbands ;  the  trees 
which  bear  wool  of  which  cloth- 
ing is  made ;  the  carrier  pigeons ; 
the  gymnosophists;  the  Chinese 
predilection  for  small  feet ;  the 
variety  of  diamonds;  the  arti- 
ficial egg  -  hatching  in  Egypt ; 
the  balsam  trade ;  the  south 
pole  stars,  and  other  astronomi- 
cal appearances,  from  which  he 
argues  for  the  spherical  form  of 
the  earth ;  the  crocodile,  the 
hippopotamus,  the  giraffe,  the 
rattlesnake,  and  many  other 
singular  productions  of  nature 
not  before  known  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Europe. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  nowhere 


in  the  course  of  his  long  jour- 
ney, does  he  complain  of  any 
ill-usage  on  the  part  of  the  Mus- 
sulman powers,  either  to  him- 
self or  their  Christian  subjects. 

'  Mandeville,'  says  Isaac 
Disraeli,  '  was  the  Bruce  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  as  often 
calumniated  and  even  ridiculed. 
The  most  ingenious  of  voyagers 
has  been  condemned  as  an  idle 
fabulist ;  the  most  cautious,  as 
credulous  to  fatuity;  and  the 
volume  of  a  genuine  writer, 
which  has  been  translated  into 
every  European  language,  has 
been  formally  ejected  from  the 
collection  of  authentic  travels. 

'At  a  period  when  Europe 
could  hardly  boast  of  three 
leisurely  wayfarers  stealing  over 
the  face  of  the  universe ;  when 
the  Orient  still  remained  but  a 
land  of  Faery,  and  the  "  map  of 
the  world"  was  yet  unfinished; 
at  a  time  when  it  required  a 
whole  life  to  traverse  a  space 
which  three  years  might  now 
terminate.  Sir  John  Mandeville 
set  forth  to  enter  unheard-of 
regions.  Returning  home  after 
an  absence  of  more  than  thirty 
years,  he  discovered  a  "mer- 
vayle"  strange  as  those  which 
he  loved  to  record — that  he  was 
utterly  forgotten  by  his  friends  ! 

*  He  had  returned  "maugre 
himself,"  for  four-and-twenty 
years  had  not  satisfied  his  curio- 
sity ;  his  noble  career  had  sub- 
mitted to  ordinary  infirmities — 
to  gout  and  the  aching  of  his 
limbs ;  these,  he  lamentably 
tells  us,  had  "defined  the  end 
of  my  labour  against  my  will, 
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God  knoweth  ! "  The  knight  in 
this  pilgrimage  of  life  seems 
to  have  contracted  a  duty  with 
God,  that  while  he  had  breath 
he  should  peregrinate,  and,  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  at  home,  be 
honourable  in  his  generation  by 
his  enterprise  over  the  whole 
earth.  And  earnestly  he  prays 
"  to  all  the  readers  and  hearers 
of  my  book "  (for  "  hearers  " 
were  then  more  numerous  than 
"readers")  to  say  for  him  "a 
Paternoster  with  an  Ave-Maria." 
He  wrote  for  "  solace  in  his 
wretched  rest;"  but  the  old 
passion,  the  devotion  of  his 
soul,  finally  triumphed  over  all 
arthritic  pangs.  The  globe, 
evidently,  was  his  true  home ; 
and  thus  I^iege,  and  not  Lon- 
don, received  the  bones  of 
an  unwearied  traveller,  whose 
thoughts  were  ever  passing  be- 
yond the  equator. 

'  Mandeville  first  composed 
his  travels  in  the  Latin  language, 
which  he  afterwards  translated 
into  French,  and,  lastly,  out  of 
French  into  English,  that  "every 
man  of  my  nation  may  un- 
derstand it."  We  see  the  pro- 
gressive estimation  of  the  lan- 
guages by  this  curious  statement 
which  Mandeville  has  himself 
given.  The  author  first  secured 
the  existence  of  his  work  in  a 
language  familiar  to  the  whole 
European  world;  the  French 
was  addressed  to  the  politer 
circles  of  society ;  and  the  last 
language  the  author  cared  about 
was  the  vernacular  idiom,  which, 
at  that  time  the  least  regarded, 
required  all  the  patriotism  of  the 


writer  in  this  devotion  of  his 
pen. 

'  Copies  of  these  travels  were 
multiplied  till  they  almost 
equalled  in  number  those  of 
the  Scriptures.  Now  we  may 
smile  at  the  "mervayles"  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  but  it 
was  the  spirit  of  these  intrepid 
and  credulous  minds  which  has 
marched  us  through  the  uni- 
verse. To  these  children  of 
imagination,  perhaps,  we  owe 
thecircumnavigationof  the  globe 
and  the  universal  intercourse  of 
nations.' 


JOHN  AND  SEBASTIAN  CABOT. 

The  great  renown  of  Colum- 
bus— a  renown,  indeed,  richly 
deserved — says  a  writer  in  the 
Edinburgh  Revieiu,  has  obscured 
the  history  of  the  first  dis- 
coverers of  the  American  Con- 
tinent;  and  the  romantic  ex- 
ploits of  the  Spanish  captains 
have  so  occupied  the  attention 
of  mankind,  that  the  equally 
daring,  though  not  equally  suc- 
cessful, deeds  of  the  English 
adventurers  are  comparatively 
unknown.  England,  neverthe- 
less, which  has  given  a  people 
to  the  northern  Continent  of 
America,  and  spread  her  lan- 
guage over  it,  sent  forth  Cabot, 
who  was  its  first  discoverer. 
In  the  new  career  of  western 
adventure,  says  the  American 
historian,  Mr.  Bancroft,  the 
American  Continent  was  first 
discovered  under  the  auspices 
of  the  English,  and  the  coast  of 
the  United  States  by  a  native 
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of  England.  In  the  history  of 
maritime  enterprise  in  the  New 
World,  the  achievements  of 
John  and  Sebastian  Cabot  are, 
in  boldness,  success,  and  results, 
second  only  to  those  of  Colum- 
bus. Yet  the  Cabots  derived 
little  benefit  from  the  expedition 
which  their  genius  had  suggested, 
and  of  which  they  alone  defrayed 
the  expense.  Posterity  hardly 
remembered  that  they  had 
reached  the  American  Continent 
nearly  fourteen  months  before 
Columbus,  on  his  third  voyage, 
came  in  sight  of  the  mainland. 
But  England  acquired,  through 
their  energy,  such  a  right  to 
North  America  as  this  undis- 
puted priority  could  confer. 

This  discovery  of  the  Conti- 
nent of  America  occurred  in 
June  1497,  and  in  the  latitude 
of  fifty-six  degrees  north.  In  a 
second  voyage,  John  Cabot  and 
his  son,  Sebastian,  sailed  down 
the  coast  to  a  latitude  supposed 
to  be  as  low  as  Albemarle 
Sound,  and  corresponding  with 
that  of  Gibraltar. 

The  conquests  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  by  the  Spaniards 
have  indeed  a  species  of  marvel 
and  romance  attending  them, 
to  which  the  progress  of  the 
English  upon  the  more  northern 
portions  of  the  continent  offer 
nothing  similar  ;  nevertheless,  a 
far  more  sustained  and  a  wider 
interest  belongs  to  the  early 
fortunes  of  our  countrymen  in 
those  inhospitable  regions.  A 
blaze  of  renown  surrounded 
Cortes  and  his  inferior  contem- 
porary,    Pizarro.       Enormous 


wealth  at  once  flowed  into  the 
cofifers  of  the  Spanish  monarch  ; 
a  vast  and  fertile  territory  was 
quickly  added  to  his  dominions; 
and  Spaniards,  with  their  lan- 
guage and  their  religion,  peopled 
the  wide  regions  extending 
from  California  almost  to  the 
southern  point  of  South  Ame- 
rica. But  a  dark  night  suc- 
ceeded this  dazzling  dawn. 
Political  and  religious  despotism 
settled  down  upon  the  land, 
rendering  the  people  unfit  to 
govern  themselves,  and  incap- 
able of  a  steady  obedience  to 
any  one  else.  The  great  power 
of  Spain  and  the  great  interest 
felt  in  the  colonies,  both  by  her 
kings  and  by  the  nation  at 
large,  gave  an  extraordinary 
impulse  to  the  peopling  of  their 
new  possessions  in  America. 
Cities  arose,  magnificent,  rich, 
and  for  a  time  thronging  with 
inhabitants  and  busy  with  trade. 
Splendour  and  wealth  and 
power  attended  the  fortunate 
possessors  of  lands  teeming 
with  all  the  products  of  an 
exquisite  climate.  Convents, 
churches,  and  palaces  were  built, 
which  vied  with,  if  they  did  not 
surpass,  those  of  Spain  herself. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  Spanish 
dominion  would  soon  extend 
from  Cape  Horn  to  the  North 
Pole,  and  give  her  an  over- 
whelming preponderance  not 
only  in  America,  but  in  the 
world.  But  this  brilliant  and 
showy  system  contained  within 
itself  a  fatal  taint — a  certain 
cause  of  early  and  of  rapid 
decline.      This  deadly  disease 
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lurked  in  the  institutions  which 
Spain  estabhshed  in  her  colonial 
dominions;  it  not  only  de- 
stroyed her  colonial  greatness, 
but  sapped  the  foundations  of 
her  European  power,  and  re- 
duced her  from  the  towering 
supremacy  that  once  threatened 
the  whole  of  Europe  as  well  as 
America,  to  that  abject  and 
powerless  condition  which  she 
now  exhibits. 

The  progress  of  the  English 
colonists  affords  a  striking  con- 
trast to  all  that  sudden  splen- 
dour and  rapid  decay.  Their 
early  struggles  and  petty  wars 
were  not  for  extensive  power 
and  almost  boundless  wealth. 
They  landed  on  a  dreary  shore, 
to  brave  the  rigours  of  an  in- 
hospitable climate,  to  combat 
savages  as  fierce  as  the  clime, 
and  more  numerous  than  the  in- 
truders ;  to  wring  from  a  niggard 
soil  a  scanty  subsistence,  and 
to  win  a  narrow  footing  for  their 
humble  homes  not  only  without 
the  aid,  but  almost  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the 
government  of  their  native  land. 

But  these  hardy  and  daring 
colonists  brought  with  them 
that  which  was  of  greater  value 
than  the  wealth  of  Mexico  and 
Peru — the  habit  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  obedience  to  the 
omnipotence  of  the  law  ;  attest- 
ing, with  more  authority  than 
any  antiquarian  arguments,  the 
ancient  date  of  liberal  institu- 
tions in  the  land  that  gave  them 
birth.  Happily  for  America, 
the  kings  of  England  and  the 
government  took  Uttle  interest 


in  the  early  fortunes  of  the 
colonies,  and  therefore  did  not, 
at  the  outset,  interfere  with 
the  settlements  formed  by  our 
countrymen.  The  reigning  feel- 
ings in  England  have  ever  natu- 
rally put  their  stamp  and  impress 
on  their  institutions.  The  cha- 
racter of  Englishmen  determined 
the  nature  of  the  law  and  go- 
vernment established ;  their  self- 
relying  and  undaunted  spirit 
was  strongly  manifested  in  every 
colony  they  planted  in  America. 

SIR   MARTIN    FROBISHER. 

The  next  name  on  our  list 
is  that  of  the  famous  Sir  Martin 
Frobisher.  The  old  English 
navigators,  Willoughby,  Chan- 
cellor, and  Burroughs,  had  ac- 
quired considerable  celebrity  in 
their  attempt  to  discover  a  north- 
east passage  to  China,  round 
the  coast  of  Russia.  The  dis- 
asters which  they  experienced 
somewhat  deterred  other  navi- 
gators from  following  the  same 
course ;  but  a  new  idea  sprang 
up,  or  rather  an  old  idea  was 
revived,  that  one  might  get  to 
China  by  going  round  the  nor- 
thern coast  of  America. 

Martin  Frobisher  was  one  of 
the  daring  and  noble  spirits  of 
the  age  :  he  adopted  this  idea, 
and  was  willing  to  undergo  the 
perils  and  hardships  of  the  ven- 
ture. But  though  he  had  both 
the  mind  and  ability  for  the 
enterprise,  he  wanted  that  very 
necessary  thing,  money.  For 
fifteen  years  he  solicited  the 
merchants  of  London  to  furnish 
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him  with  a  ship ;  but  as  they 
could  not  see  a  reasonable  pro- 
spect of  profit,  they  declined. 
He  then  submitted  his  plans  to 
some  officer  of  the  Court  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  By  good 
luck  he  met  with  the  support  of 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and, 
as  Hakluyt  says,  '  by  little  and 
little,  with  no  small  expense  and 
pain,  brought  his  cause  to  some 
perfection,  and  had  drawn  to- 
gether so  many  adventurers, 
and  such  sumes  of  money  as 
might  well  defray  a  reasonable 
charge  to  furnish  himself  to  sea 
withal.'  He  was  enabled  to 
prepare  two  small  vessels  of 
twenty  and  twenty -five  tons 
burden  respectively,  and  a  pin- 
nace of  ten  tons,  which  he 
loaded  with  twelve  months'  pro- 
visions for  his  crew. 

His  two  vessels,  the  Gabriel 
and  the  Michael,  set  sail  from 
London  on  the  7  th  of  June 
1576.  When  they  arrived  at 
Greenwich,  at  which  place  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  then  staying,  they 
fired  their  guns  as  a  compliment 
to  her.  '  Her  Majesty  beholding 
the  same,  commended  it,  and 
bade  us  farewell  with  shaking 
her  hand  at  us  out  of  the  win- 
dow.' 

After  they  had  proceeded  on 
their  voyage  a  considerable  way 
north-west  of  England,  the  crew 
of  the  Michael  became  distrust- 
ful, and  returned  back  to  Eng- 
land, where  they  spread  gloomy 
forebodings  as  to  the  probable 
fate  of  their  comrades.  But 
Frobisher  was  not  a  man  to  be 
daunted  ;  although  one   of  his 


masts  was  sprung,  and  another 
had  gone  overboard,  he  sailed 
onwards,  feeling  confident,  to 
use  his  own  words,  'that  the  sea 
at  length  must  needs  have  an 
ending,  and  that  some  land 
should  have  a  beginning  that 
way.' 

There  appears  reason  to  be- 
lieve, as  far  as  his  description 
can  now  be  understood,  that 
the  first  land  Frobisher  saw  was 
the  southern  point  of  Greenland, 
and  that  he  afterwards  crossed 
the  entrance  to  what  was  after- 
wards named  Davis  Strait, 
towards  the  northern  part  of 
Labrador.  He  espied  two 
headlands,  divided  by  a  bay  or 
strait,  which  he  called  Fro- 
bisher's  Straits,  while  he  named 
the  southern  headland  after 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

He  entered  the  Strait  on  the 
2ist  of  July,  and  sailed  along 
it  for  about  fifty  leagues,  having 
a  mainland  on  each  side.  To 
show  how  confused  the  ideas  at 
that  time  were  respecting  the 
relative  position  of  Asia  and 
America,  we  may  mention  that 
he  fancied  the  shore  on  his  right 
hand  to  be  Asia,  and  that  on 
the  left  to  be  America. 

He  landed,  and  found  signs 
of  fire  on  the  ground ;  '  and 
ascending  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  he 
saw  a  number  of  small  objects 
floating  in  the  sea  at  a  distance. 
At  first  he  supposed  those  to  be 
porpoises  or  seals,  but,  upon  a 
nearer  view,  he  discovered  them 
to  be  small  leathern  boats  filled 
with  men.  The  natives  having 
caught  sight  of  the  boat  in  which 
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he  came  on  shore,  tried  to  cap- 
ture it,  but  he  was  able  to  repel 
their  attacks.  He  afterwards 
managed  to  open  up  a  little 
trade  with  them ;  they  brought 
salmon  and  raw  meat,  and  gave 
sealskin  dresses,  bears'  skins, 
etc.,  in  exchange  for  bells,  look- 
ing-glasses, and  other  trinkets. 
'  And  to  show  their  agility,  they 
tried  many  masteries  upon  the 
ropes  of  the  ships  after  our 
mariners'  fashion,  and  appeared 
to  be  very  strong  of  their  arms, 
and  nimble  of  their  bodies.' 
But  this  display  of  friendship 
did  not  last  long ;  five  of  Fro- 
bisher's  crew,  going  on  shore, 
were  captured  in  their  boat  and 
never  heard  of  more,  so  that  he 
was  deprived  of  his  only  boat 
and  of  some  of  his  men,  whom 
he  could  ill  spare. 

He  now  began  to  think  of  re- 
turning to  England ;  but  being 
desirous  of  bringing  with  him 
one  of  the  natives,  '  as  a  token 
that  he  had  been  to  this  spot, 
and,  therefore,  to  deceive  the 
deceivers,  he  wrought  a  pretty 
policy.'  This  'pretty  policy' 
was  to  ring  a  small  hand-bell, 
within  sight  and  hearing  of  the 
natives  on  the  shore,  and  to  in- 
timate by  gestures  that  he  would 
give  it  to  any  one  who  came  for 
it  in  a  canoe.  The  natives  were 
wary,  and  at  first  would  not 
venture  within  reach  of  the 
clutches  of  the  captain.  At 
last,  however,  one  of  them  ven- 
tured ;  Frobisher  seized  him  by 
the  arms,  and  dragged  him  up 
into  the  ship.  The  man  is  said 
to  have  bitten  his  tongue  through 


out  of  pure  vexation,  but  he  was 
brought  to  England,  where  he 
died  soon  afterwards. 

Some  time  previously,  while 
sailing  up  the  straits,  Frobisher 
had  sent  some  of  his  men  on 
shore,  with  instructions  to  bring 
him  whatever  articles,  dead  or 
alive,  they  might  find  there,  as 
a  token  of  possessing  the 
country  in  the  Queen's  name. 
Some  of  thecrew  brought  flowers, 
some  grass,  and  one  man  brought 
a  piece  of  black  stone  resem- 
bling coal  in  colour,  but  so  heavy 
as  to  appear  like  metal.  This 
little  incident  had  a  remarkable 
effect  at  a  subsequent  period. 

Frobisher  returned  homeward, 
and  arrived  in  England  on  the 
2d  of  October.  He  was  received 
by  all  parties  with  much  atten- 
tion, as  one  who  had  visited 
lands  never  before  seen  by 
Europeans.  All  his  friends  asked 
him  for  some  tokens  of  his  ad- 
ventures, and  at  length  he  had 
nothing  to  give  them  but  frag- 
ments of  this  black  stone.  The 
lady  of  one  of  the  'merchant 
adventurers,'  who  had  helped  to 
fit  out  the  expedition,  chanced 
to  throw  a  piece  of  this  stone 
into  the  fire,  where,  after  remain- 
ing some  time,  it  acquired  a 
golden  glittering  appearance. 
It  was  sent  to  a  refiner  in  Lon- 
don, who  pronounced  that  it 
contained  a  small  portion  of 
pure  gold.  Need  we  say  what 
was  the  result  ?  —  Everybody 
conceived  the  idea  that  the  black 
stone  was  an  ore  of  gold,  that 
the  newly-found  country  might 
contain   abundance   of  it,  and 
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that  riches  were  at  the  com- 
mand of  those  who  would  assist 
in  fitting  out  another  expedition. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  new 
voyage  was  planned,  the  pro- 
fessed object  being  rather  the 
obtaining  the  precious  ore  than 
the  discovery  of  new  lands. 
The  Queen  lent  him  a  ship  of 
the  royal  navy,  with  which  and 
two  barks  Frobisher  set  sail 
from  Blackwall  on  the  26th  of 
M^-y  1577.  He  and  his  men 
arrived  at  St.  Magnus  Sound,  at 
the  Orkney  Islands,  on  the  7th 
of  June,  and  then  held  on  their 
course  for  twenty-six  days  with- 
out seeing  land.  They  met,  how- 
ever, with  great  drifts  of  wood, 
and  whole  bodies  of  trees,  which 
were  either  blown  off  the  cliffs 
of  the  nearest  land  by  violent 
storms,  or  rooted  up  and  car- 
ried by  floods  into  the  sea. 

At  length,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
they  discovered  Friesland,  along 
the  coast  of  which  they  found 
islands  of  ice  of  incredible  size. 
On  arriving  at  the  place  where 
they  had  found  the  ore  on  their 
last  voyage,  they  were  rather  un- 
fortunate— they  only  got  a  piece 
as  large  as  a  walnut.  They 
met  with  some  of  it,  however, 
in  other  adjacent  islands,  but 
not  enough  to  merit  their  atten- 
tion. They  sailed  about,  how- 
ever, to  make  what  discoveries 
they  could,  and  gave  names  to 
several  bays  and  islands. 

The  Captain's  commission 
directed  him  in  this  voyage  to 
search  for  ore,  and  to  leave  the 
further  discovery  of  the  north- 
west passage  till  another  time. 


Having  therefore,  in  the  Countess 
of  Warwick's  island,  found  a 
good  quantity,  he  took  a  lading 
of  it,  turned  his  face  homewards, 
and  arrived  in  England  about  the 
end  of  September. 

He  was  most  graciously  re- 
ceived by  the  Queen  ;  and  as 
the  gold  ore  he  brought  had  the 
appearance  of  riches  and  profit, 
and  the  hope  of  a  north-west 
passage  to  China  was  greatly 
increased  by  this  second  voyage, 
her  Majesty  appointed  com- 
missioners to  make  trial  of  the 
ore,  and  examine  thoroughly  into 
the  whole  affair.  The  com- 
missioners did  so,  and  reported 
the  great  value  of  the  under- 
taking, and  the  expediency  of 
further  carrying  on  the  discovery 
of  the  north-west  passage. 

Upon  this  a  new  expedition 
was  fitted  out.  It  set  sail  from 
Harwich  on  the  2  7  th  of  May  1578, 
and  proved  signally  unfortunate. 
After  collecting  a  quantity  of  the 
tempting  ore,  all  the  ships,  ex- 
cept one  which  had  sunk,  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  England 
during  the  month  of  September, 
with  a  loss  of  forty  persons.  The 
difficulties  experienced  by  the 
crews  in  extricating  their  vessels 
from  the  ice  were  incessant  and 
perilous. 

Thus  ended  Frobisher's  third 
voyage,  and  thus  ended  the  at- 
tempts to  send  such  expensive 
expeditions  to  this  new-found 
country.  The  ore  was  found, 
on  more  careful  and  steady  ex 
amination,  to  be  scarcely  worth 
the  trouble  of  bringing  home. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  first 
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specimens  really  did  contain  a 
small  portion  of  gold,  but  that 
afterwards  too  little  sagacity  was 
shown  in  collecting  specimens. 

Although  no  one  can  doubt 
the  energy  and  skill  of  Frobisher, 
yet  his  last  voyage  was  looked 
upon  as  a  total  failure,  and  he 
appears  himself  for  a  time  to 
have  fallen  into  unmerited  ne- 
glect. But  in  1585  he  served 
with  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  the 
West  Indies  :  three  years  later, 
he  commanded  one  of  the 
largest  ships  of  the  fleet  which 
defeated  the  Spanish  Armada; 
and  his  gallant  conduct  on  that 
occasion  procured  him  the  hon- 
our of  knighthood.  He  was 
killed  in  battle  in  the  year  1594. 

SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE. '^ 

Besides  his  daring  exploits 
against  the  Spaniards,  Sir  Fran- 
cis Drake  is  renowned  for  having 
been  the  first  Englishman  who 
circumnavigated  the  globe. 

The  expedition  he  proposed 
to  Queen  EHzabeth  was  a  voy- 
age into  the  South  Seas,  through 
the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The 
project  was  favourably  received 
at  Court,  and  the  means  of 
attempting  it  soon  furnished. 

The  fleet  with  which  he  sailed 
on  this  extraordinary  enterprise 
consisted  of  the  Pelicaji,  of  one 
hundred  tons,  commanded  by 
himself;  the  Elizabeth,  of  eighty 

'  For  a  fuller  account  of  Drake, 
Anson,  and  Cook's  voyages  round  the 
world,  see  The  English  Circtannavi- 
gators.  W.  P.  Nimmo,  London  and 
Edinburgh. 


tons ;  the  Marygold,  a  bark  of 
thirty  tons  ;  the  Swan,  a  flyboat 
of  fifty  tons,  and  a  pinnace  of 
fifteen  tons. 

The  fleet  sailed  from  Fal- 
mouth on  the  13th  of  Decem- 
ber 1577.  On  the  13th  of 
March  Drake  passed  the  equi- 
noctial line,  and  on  the  15th 
of  April  made  the  coast  of 
Brazil  in  lat.  30°,  and  entered 
the  River  de  la  Plata.  Here  he 
took  the  crews  and  stores  out 
of  two  of  his  vessels,  and  de- 
stroyed them.  On  the  20th  of 
August  he  entered  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  and  on  the  25th 
of  September  he  also  entered 
the  South  Sea,  having  separated 
from  the  rest  of  his  squadron, 
which  he  never  afterwards  re- 
joined. But,  notwithstanding 
this  diminution  of  his  strength, 
he  pursued  his  voyage  with 
undaunted  resolution,  coasting 
along  the  rich  shores  of  Chili 
and  Peru,  and  taking  all  oppor- 
tunities of  capturing  Spanish 
ships,  or  of  attacking  their  settle- 
ments on  shore,  until  his  crew 
were  satisfied  with  the  booty 
they  had  made.  He  then 
coasted  the  shore  of  North 
America  to  the  latitude  of  48°, 
endeavouring  to  find  a  passage 
northward  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean ;  but  being  disappointed 
in  his  object,  he  shaped  his 
course  for  the  Moluccas,  and 
thence  homewards.  On  the 
15  th  of  June  he  doubled  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  having 
then  but  fifty-seven  men  on 
board  his  ship,  and  three  casks 
of  water.     After  having  crossed 
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the  line,  he  steered  for  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  which  he  reached  on 
the  loth  of  July,  and  there 
watered.  He  finally  entered 
the  harbour  of  Portsmouth  on 
the  25th  of  September  1580. 
In  this  voyage  he  completely 
circumnavigated  the  globe,  and 
brought  home  immense  wealth. 
In  the  month  of  April  in 
the  following  year,  the  Queen 
honoured  Drake  with  a  visit  on 
board  his  ship  at  Deptford,  and 
conferred  on  him  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  in  testimony  of  her 
entire  approbation  of  his  con- 
duct. She  likewise  gave  direc- 
tions for  the  preservation  of  his 
ship,  that  it  might  remain  a 
monument  of  his  own  and  his 
country's  glory  ;  but  in  process 
of  time,  the  vessel  decaying,  it 
was  broken  up,  and  a  chair 
made  of  the  planks  was  pre- 
sented to  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, where  it  is  s&ill  pre- 
served. 


CAPTAIN  JOHN  SMITH. 

We  may  also  mention  here  the 
triumphs  of  Captain  John  Smith, 
a  famous  soldier  of  fortune,  who 
was  buried  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Sepulchre's,  London.  His 
romantic  adventures  and  daring 
exploits  have  rarely  been  sur- 
passed. The  valiant  captain 
was  born  towards  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  at  Wil- 
loughby,  in  the  county  of  Lin- 
coln, and  his  brave  doings 
helped  to  enliven  both  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  and  that  of 
her  successor,   James   i.      He 


took  part  in  the  wars  in  Hun- 
gary in  1602,  and  in  three  single 
combats  overcame  three  fero- 
cious Turks,  and  cut  off  their 
heads.  For  this  and  other 
equally  striking  actions,  Sigis- 
mund,  Duke  of  Transylvania, 
gave  him  his  picture  set  in  gold, 
and  settled  on  him  a  pension 
of  three  hundred  ducats ;  he 
also  allowed  him  to  bear  three 
Turks'  heads  proper  as  his 
shield  of  arms.  After  these 
deeds  he  went  to  America, 
where  he  was  unlucky  enough 
to  be  captured  by  the  Indians. 
At  last,  however,  he  escaped 
from  them,  and  resumed  his 
brilliant  career  by  hazarding  his 
life  in  naval  engagements  with 
pirates  and  Spanish  ships  of  war. 
The  most  important  period  of 
his  life  was  that  which  was 
occupied  in  civilizing  the  natives 
of  New  England,  and  reducing 
that  province  to  Great  Britain. 
He  appears  for  some  time  to 
have  been  '  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Admiral  of  New 
England.' 

Of  all  his  chequered  career, 
we  know  best  the  story  of  his 
capture  by  the  Indians,  and  the 
saving  of  his  life  by  the  Indian 
girl  Pocahontas,  a  story  of  ad 
venture  that  charms  as  often  as 
it  is  read.  According  to  Ban- 
croft, the  historian  of  the 
United  States,  Smith,  during 
the  early  settlement  of  Virginia, 
left  the  infant  colony  on  an  ex- 
ploring expedition,  during  which 
he  not  only  ascended  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  but  struck  into  the 
interior.     He  started  with  seve- 
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ral  companions,  but  these  dis- 
obeyed his  cautious  instruc- 
tions, and  being  surprised  by 
the  Indians,  were  put  to  death. 
Smith  saved  his  own  hfe  by  calm- 
ness and  self-possession.  Redis- 
played a  pocket-compass,  and 
amused  the  savages  by  an  ex- 
planation of  its  powers.  Their 
admiration  was  still  further  in- 
creased by  his  imparting  to 
them  some  vague  notions  of  the 
form  of  the  earth  and  the  nature 
of  the  planetary  system. 

To  the  Indians  who  retained 
him  as  their  prisoner,  his  cap- 
tivity was  a  more  strange  event 
than  anything  of  which  the  tra- 
ditions of  their  tribes  preserved 
the  memory.  It  was  clear  that 
their  captive  was  abeingof  ahigh 
order.  Then  arose  the  question. 
Was  his  nature  beneficent,  or 
was  he  to  be  dreaded  as  a  dan- 
gerous enemy?  Their  minds 
were  bewildered,  and  the  deci- 
sion of  his  fate  was  referred  to 
the  chief  Powhatan,  and  before 
Powhatan  the  captive  Smith  was 
brought. 

'  The  fears  of  the  feeble 
aborigines,'  says  Bancroft,  '  were 
about  to  prevail,  and  his  imme- 
diate death,  already  repeatedly 
threatened  and  repeatedly  de 
layed,  would  have  been  inevi- 
table, but  for  the  timely  inter- 
cession of  Pocahontas,  a  girl  of 
twelve  years  old,  the  daughter 
of  Powhatan,  whose  confiding 
fondness  Smith  had  easily  won, 
and  who  firmly  clung  to  his  neck 
as  his  head  was  bowed  down  to 
receive  the  stroke  of  the  toma- 
hawks.     His  fearlessness  and 


her  entreaties  persuaded  the 
council  to  spare  the  agree- 
able stranger,  who  could  make 
hatchets  for  her  father,  and 
rattles  and  strings  of  beads  for 
herself,  the  favourite  child. 

'  The  barbarians,  whose  deci- 
sion had  long  been  held  in 
suspense  by  the  mysterious  awe 
which  Smith  had  inspired,  now 
resolved  to  receive  him  as  a 
friend,  and  to  make  him  a 
partner  of  their  councils.  They 
tempted  him  to  join  their  bands, 
and  lend  assistance  in  an  attack 
upon  the  white  men  at  James- 
town ;  and  when  his  decision 
of  character  succeeded  in  chang- 
ing the  current  of  their  thoughts, 
they  dismissed  him  with  mutual 
promises  of  friendship  and  be- 
nevolence. Thus  the  captivity 
of  Smith  did  itself  become  a 
benefit  to  the  colony ;  for  he 
had  not  only  observed  with  care 
the  country  between  the  James 
and  the  Potomac,  and  had  gained 
some  knowledge  of  the  language 
and  manners  of  the  natives,  but 
he  now  established  a  peaceful 
intercourse  between  the  English 
and  the  tribes  of  Powhatan.' 

LORD  ANSON. 

The  name  ofLordAnsonisbest 
known  for  his  voyage  round  the 
world.  This  voyage  had  its  origin 
in  the  fact  that,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Spanish  war  in  the 
end  of  the  year  1739,  Anson 
was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a  squadron  destined  for  the 
west  coast  of  South  America,  to 
attack   the   colonies   of  Spain, 
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and  cut  off  supplies  by  inter- 
cepting the  treasure  ships. 

The  expedition  proved  a  dis- 
astrous one,  not  from  any  fault 
of  the  commander,  but  owing  to 
the  ignorance  and  imbecility 
which  prevailed  at  headquarters. 
Several  of  the  vessels  were  ill- 
conditioned,  and  Anson  was 
obliged  to  receive  on  board 
260  infirm  old  men,  out -pen- 
sioners of  Chelsea  Hospital, 
most  of  whom  were  over  seventy, 
and  none  under  sixty  years  of 
age.  Besides  all  this,  the  sail- 
ing of  the  squadron  Avas  delayed 
till  the  worst  season  of  the  year. 

On  the  1 8th  of  September 
1740,  Anson  left  St.  Helen's. 
Soon  after  passing  Madeira, 
scurvy,  fever,  and  dysentery 
broke  out  amongst  the  crews  of 
his  ships.  Tremendous  gales 
were  encountered  in  rounding 
Cape  Horn,  and  the  squadron 
was  dispersed.  Two  vessels 
were  driven  back  along  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  and  never  re- 
joined; one  was  wrecked.  The 
Commodore's  ship,  the  Centu- 
rion, 60  guns,  and  the  Tryal 
sloop,  reached  Juan  Fernandez 
on  the  9th  of  June ;  the  Gloit- 
cester,  50  guns,  did  not  get 
there  till  the  23d  of  July,  having 
been  under  sail  for  five  months 
in  a  stormy  ocean,  '  a  circum- 
stance unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  navigation.'  In  the  de- 
lightful island  of  Juan  Fernandez 
the  crew  was  completely  restored 
to  health,  but  out  of  the  original 
complement  for  the  three  ships 
of  800  men,  there  now  remained 
only  335. 


A  cruise  of  eight  months  on 
the  coast  of  Peru  and  Mexico 
enabled  Anson  to  secure  some 
rich  prizes,  but  added  very  little 
in  the  way  of  geographical  dis- 
covery, if  we  except  some  coast 
and  port  surveys. 

The  two  other  ships  were  by 
this  time  disabled.  They  were 
destroyed ;  and  with  the  Ceji- 
turion  only,  containing  all  the 
useful  stores  and  the  surviving 
men,  whose  ranks  had  been 
still  further  reduced  by  disease, 
Anson  crossed  the  Pacific  to 
China,  having  remained  some 
time  at  Tinian,  one  of  the  La- 
drones,  and  '  an  earthly  j^ara- 
dise,'  to  recruit. 

After  a  stay  of  five  months, 
Anson  left  the  Canton  river, 
having  in  the  meantime  refitted 
and  taken  in  fresh  provisions. 
He  lay  in  wait  on  the  coast  of 
Luzon  for  the  Acapulco  galleon, 
which  annually  brought  an  im- 
mense treasure  from  Mexico  in 
return  for  goods  from  Manilla. 
This  rich  prize  he  captured 
after  a  smart  engagement  with  a 
force  more  than  three  times  his 
own,  and  thus  possessed  himself 
of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars,  and  35,682  oz.  of  pure 
silver. 

Anson  immediately  returned 
to  Canton,  sold  the  galleon,  and 
soon  after  set  sail  for  England. 
He  touched  at  the  Cape,  passed 
in  sight  of  St.  Helena,  ran  in  a 
fog  through  the  midst  of  a 
French  fleet  cruising  in  the 
Channel,  and  reached  Ports- 
mouth in  safety  on  the  15th  of 
June  1744,  after  an  absence  of 
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three  years  and  nine  months. 
Not  one  of  the  260  veterans  re- 
turned with  him. 

Lord  Anson  suffered  much 
by  gaming.  The  treasure  of 
the  Spanish  galleon  became  the 
prize  of  some  sharpers  at  Bath  ; 
on  which  occasion  it  was  ob- 
served, 'that  Lord  Anson  had 
been  round  the  world,  and  over 
the  world,  but  never  in  the 
world.' 

This  famous  circumnavigator 
of  the  globe  died  in  1762. 

CAPTAIN  JAMES  COOK. 

Captain  James  Cook,  one  of 
the  greatest  navigators  ever  pro- 
duced by  Great  Britain  or  any 
other  country,  was  the  son  of  a 
farm-servant  in  Yorkshire,  where 
he  was  born  on  the  27th  of 
October  1728.  He  was  one  of 
a  family  of  nine  children,  and 
experienced  great  hardships  in 
his  early  years.  He  was  a 
common  seaman  at  the  age  of 
thirty;  but  as  soon  as  his  cha- 
racter and  extraordinary  capa- 
city came  to  be  noticed,  he  was 
rapidly  promoted. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  George  in.,  a  great  spirit  of 
geographical  discovery  was  ex- 
cited by  the  attention  paid  to 
the  subject  by  Government ; 
and  Cook  (who  was  then  made 
a  lieutenant)  was  sent  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  in  1768. 
On  the  30th  of  July  in  that 
year,  he  sailed  in  the  Endeazwur, 
and  commenced  a  course  of  dis- 
coveries which  have  not  only 
rendered  his   name,  but   even 


those  of  his  vessels,  immortal. 
He  made  three  voyages,  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  knowledge 
which  to  this  day  we  possess 
of  the  regions  scattered  through 
the  immense  Pacific  Ocean.  Of 
these,  several  had  been  previ- 
ously visited  by  other  navigators, 
but  it  was  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance in  Cook's  voyages,  thatj 
wherever  he  touched,  everything 
relative  to  the  place  was  deter- 
mined with  such  accuracy  and 
fulness,  that  the  comparatively 
vague  and  imperfect  accounts 
of  former  discoverers  seemed  to 
go  for  nothing. — Many  places 
considered  as  being  well  known 
were  thus,  in  a  great  measure, 
discovered  by  him. 

The  interests  of  science  as 
well  as  of  commerce  are  in- 
debted to  no  man  more  than  to 
the  illustrious  but  unfortunate 
Cook.  Before  his  time,  almost 
half  the  surface  of  the  globe 
was  involved  in  obscurity  and 
confusion;  but,  since  then,  such 
improvements  have  been  made, 
all  originating  in  his  extraordi- 
nary exertions,  that  geography 
has  assumed  a  new  face,  and 
become  in  a  manner  a  new 
science,  having  attained  to 
such  completeness  as  to  leave 
only  some  less  important  parts 
to  be  explored  by  future 
voyagers. 

After  having  twice  circum- 
navigated the  globe,  in  which 
assiduous  and  perilous  service 
little  short  of  six  whole  years 
had  been  employed,  it  was 
thought    by    his    country    but 
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reasonable  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  quiet;  and  to 
enable  hma  to  do  this  in  the 
most  comfortable  manner,  his 
sovereign  made  ample  and 
honourable  provision.  When, 
however,  another  expedition 
was  resolved  upon,  to  solve  the 
interesting  question  whether 
there  was  a  passage  to  the  East 
Indies  between  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  the 
nation  could  not  help  univer- 
sally turning  their  eyes  towards 
Cook,  the  only  man  in  whom 
they  could  put  their  trust  for 
the  accomplishment  of  so  im- 
portant an  undertaking.  So 
perfectly  did  the  Government 
feel  that  they  were  without  any 
claim  on  his  services,  that  they 
would  make  no  direct  solicita- 
tion to  Captain  Cook  on  the 
subject;  but  they  took  care  to 
put  him  in  no  doubt,  that  if  he 
chose  to  volunteer  his  services, 
they  would  be  most  gladly  ac- 
cepted. They  consulted  him 
on  everything  relating  to  the 
equipment  of  the  expedition, 
and  at  last  requested  him  to 
name  the  person  whom  he 
judged  most  fit  to  conduct  it. 
In  order  to  settle  this  point, 
Captain  Cook,  Sir  Hugh  Pal- 
liser,  and  Mr.  Stephens  were 
invited  to  the  house  of  Lord 
Sandwich  to  dinner.  The  con- 
versation at  their  meeting  natu- 
rally branched  into  more  things 
than  the  consideration  of  the 
proper  officer  for  conducting 
the  expedition.  Lord  Sand- 
wich enlarged  on  its  nature  and 


dignity,  its  consequences  to 
navigation  and  science,  and  the 
completeness  it  would  give  to 
the  whole  system  of  discoveries. 
Sir  Hugh  Palliser  and  Mr. 
Stephens  did  not  fail  to  contri- 
bute their  part  to  swell  the  tide 
of  feeling.  The  enthusiasm  of 
Captain  Cook  became  at  length 
so  much  roused  by  the  repre- 
sentations he  heard  of  the  im- 
portance and  glory  of  the 
undertaking,  than,  starting  up, 
he  exclaimed,  'I  will  conduct  it 
myself!'  This  was  just  what 
the  parties  present  had  desired ; 
his  offer  was  instantly  laid 
before  the  King,  and  Captain 
Cook  appointed  officer  of  the 
expedition. 

Captain  Cook's  end  is  well 
known :  he  was  savagely  mur- 
dered by  the  natives  of  Owhyhee 
in  1779. 

JAMES  BRUCE. 

Among  the  noted  men  of 
last  century,  Bruce  stands  out 
very  conspicuously  as  an  ener- 
getic and  persevering  traveller 
in  barbarous  lands.  He  was  of 
imposing  person — no  less  than 
six  feet  four  inches  high ;  of 
gentlemanly  birth  and  position  ; 
accomplished  in  mind,  and  pos- 
sessed of  indomitable  courage, 
self-reliance,  and  sagacity.  A 
better  man  could  not  have 
been  found  to  press  his  way 
through  the  deserts  of  Abys- 
sinia, Nubia,  and  Egypt,  and 
bring  back  accounts  of  them. 

Mr.  Bruce  was  about  to  re- 
tire to  a  small  patrimony  he 
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had  inherited  from  his  ances- 
tors, in  order  to  embrace  a  life 
of  study  and  reflection,  nothing 
more  active  appearing  within 
his  power,  when  the  celebrated 
Lord  Halifax  represented  to 
him  that  nothing  could  be 
more  ignoble,  at  such  a  time  of 
life,  at  the  height  of  his  reading, 
health,  and  activity,  to  turn  as  it 
were  peasant,  and  bury  himself 
in  obscurity  and  idleness ;  that 
though  war  was  then  drawing 
fast  to  an  end,  fully  as  honour- 
able a  competition  remained 
among  men  of  spirit,  who 
should  acquit  themselves  best 
in  the  dangerous  line  of  useful 
adventure  and  discover}^ 

Lord  Halifax  adverted  then 
to  the  field  which  Africa  pre- 
sented for  discovery,  and  it  is 
not  a  little  curious  that,  though 
the  discovery  of  the  source  of 
the  Nile,  Brace's  grand  achieve- 
ment, was  also  a  subject  of  the 
conversation,  it  was  always  men- 
tioned to  Mr.  Bruce  with  a 
kind  of  reserve,  as  if  it  were  a 
thing  only  to  be  expected  from 
a  more  experienced  traveller. 

'  Whether,'  says  Bruce,  '  this 
was  but  another  way  of  exciting 
me  to  the  attempt  I  shall  not 
say;  but  my  heart  in  that  in- 
stant did  me  justice  to  suggest 
that  this  too  was  either  to  be 
achieved  by  me,  or  to  remain 
as  it  had  done  for  these  last 
2000  years,  a  defiance  to  all 
travellers,  and  an  opprobrium 
to  geography.' 

When  Bruce  arrived  at  the 
long-desired  spot, — what  he  sup- 
posed to  be  the  true  sources  of 


the  Nile,  —  14th  of  November 
1770,  '  It  is  easier,'  he  says, '  to 
guess  than  to  describe  the  situa- 
tion of  my  mind  at  that  moment, 
standing  on  that  spot  which  had 
baffled  the  genius,  industry,  and 
inquiry  of  ancients  and  modems 
for  the  course  of  near  3000  years. 
Kings  had  attempted  this  dis- 
covery at  the  head  of  armies ; 
and  each  expedition  was  dis- 
tinguished from  the  last  only  by 
the  difference  of  the  numbers 
which  had  perished,  and  agreed 
alone  in  the  disappointment 
which  had  uniformly  followed 
them  all.  Fame,  riches,  and 
honour  had  been  held  out  for 
a  series  of  ages  to  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  myriads  these 
princes  commanded,  without 
having  produced  one  man  cap- 
able of  gratifying  the  curiosity 
of  his  sovereign,  or  wiping  off 
this  stain  on  the  enterprise  and 
abilities  of  mankind,  or  adding 
this  desideratum  for  the  encour- 
agement of  geography.  Though 
a  mere  private  Briton,  I  tri- 
umphed here  in  my  own  mind 
over  kings  and  their  armies.' 

From  this  feeling  of  exultation, 
a  momentary  transition  took 
place  in  Bruce's  mind  to  a  senti- 
ment of  indifference,  which  he 
thus  naturally  and  forcibly  de- 
scribes : — 

'  Although  at  this  moment  in 
possession  of  what  had  for  many 
years  been  the  principal  object 
of  my  ambition  and  wishes,  in- 
difference, which,  from  the  usual 
infirmity  of  human  nature,  fol- 
lows, for  a  time  at  least,  complete 
enjoyment,  had  taken  place  of  it. 
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The  marsh  and  the  fountains, 
upon  comparison  with  the  use 
of  many  of  our  rivers,  became 
now  a  trifling  object  in  my  sight. 
I  remembered  that  magnificent 
scene  in  my  own  native  country, 
where  the  Tweed,  Clyde,  and 
Annan  rise  in  one  hill ;  three 
rivers  I  now  thought  not  inferior 
in  beauty  to  the  Nile,  preferable 
to  it  for  the  cultivation  of  those 
countries  through  which  they 
flow ;  superior,  vastly  superior, 
to  it  in  the  virtues  and  qualities 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  in  the 
beauty  of  its  flocks,  crowding 
its  pastures  in  peace,  without 
fear  of  violence  from  man  or 
beast.  I  had  seen  the  rise  of 
the  Rhine  and  Rhone,  and  the 
more  magnificent  sources  of  the 
Soane.  I  began  in  my  sorrow 
to  treat  the  inquiry  about  the 
source  of  the  Nile  as  a  violent 
effect  of  a  distempered  fancy. 

•'  What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to 
Hecuba, 
That  he  should  weep  for  her  ?  " ' 

After  all,  the  mere  achieve- 
ment of  discovering  the  source 
of  the  Nile  is  nothing  compared 
with  the  extraordinary  powers 
which  Bruce  exhibited  among 
the  savage  nations,  with  whom 
he  was  obliged  to  sojourn  in 
the  course  of  his  undertaking. 
On  this  subject  another  traveller 
has  left  the  following  warm  testi- 
mony, which  is  the  more  to  be 
regarded,  that  it  was  the  result 
of  personal  observation  : — 

'Acquainted,'  says  Burckhardt, 
'as  I  am  with  the  character  of 
the  Nubians,  I  cannot  but  sin- 


cerely admire  the  wonderful 
knowledge  of  men,  firmness  of 
character,  and  promptitude  of 
mind  which  furnished  Bruce 
with  the  means  of  making  his 
way  through  these  savage  in- 
hospitable nations,  as  an  Euro- 
pean. To  travel  as  a  native 
has  its  inconveniences  and  diffi- 
culties ;  but  I  take  those  which 
Bruce  encountered  to  be  of  a 
nature  much  more  intricate  and 
serious,  and  such  as  a  mind  at 
once  courageous,  patient,  and 
fertile  in  expedients,  alone  could 
have  surmounted.' 

The  head  waters  of  the  Nile 
reached  by  Bruce  are  now  ascer- 
tained not  to  have  been  those 
of  the  principal  stream,  but  of 
the  Bahr-el  Azergue,  or  Blue 
River. 

Bruce's  singular  adventures 
on  his  famous  expedition,  and 
during  his  residence  in  Abys- 
sinia, are  detailed  at  length  in 
his  travels. 

After  having  remained  above 
two  years  in  Abyssinia,  Mr. 
Bruce  became  desirous  of  leav- 
ing it ;  but  this  he  found  a  still 
more  difficult  matter  than  getting 
into  it,  for  he  had  become  of 
importance  to  the  King,  who 
therefore  seemed  resolved  not 
to  part  with  him.  One  day, 
when  the  King  was  in  more  than 
ordinary  good  humour,  he  told 
Mr.  Bruce  that  he  would  grant 
him  anything  that  he  should  ask. 
Mr.  Bruce  seized  this  favourable 
opportunity,  and  told  the  King, 
that  as  he  did  not  keep  his 
health  in  that  climate,  and  was 
anxious  to  return  to  his  native 
2  H 
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country,  he  hoped  he  should 
obtain  permission  to  depart. 
The  King  seemed  astonished  at 
the  request,  and  was  at  first  in 
a  furious  rage  ;  but  recollecting 
himself,  he,  for  his  oath's  sake, 
like  Herod  of  old,  determined 
to  give  up  his  own  inclination. 
Mr.  Bruce  had  by  this  time  col- 
lected a  good  number  of  draw- 
ings, and  a  number  of  Abyssinian 
Mss.  Having  packed  up  his 
books  and  papers,  and  provided 
camels  and  servants  to  attend 
him  on  his  journey,  he  departed 
from  the  capital  of  Abyssinia, 
giving  out  that  he  was  to  travel 
back  to  Egypt  the  way  he  came ; 
but  being  justly  apprehensive 
that  the  King  would  change  his 
mind  after  he  was  gone,  and, 
indeed,  having  received  intelli- 
gence that  there  was  a  design 
to  seize  him  and  bring  him  back, 
he  took  quite  a  different  course. 
Instead  of  travelling  a  great 
way  in  Abyssinia,  he  struck  off 
directly  for  the  deserts  of  Nubia ; 
after  getting  to  which,  it  was 
easy  to  escape  from  the  King  of 
Abyssinia's  dominions.  He  had 
a  dreadful  journey  during  thirty 
days  through  sandy  deserts, 
scorched  with  the  intense  heat 
of  a  glowing  sun,  and  swept  by 
winds  of  so  pestiferous  a  quality, 
as  to  kill  both  man  and  beast, 
if  their  lungs  are  assailed  by  the 
noxious  blast. 

In  the  course  of  his  journey, 
Mr.  Bruce  lost  all  his  attendants 
and  all  his  camels,  except  one 
man.  During  the  whole  pere- 
grination, they  did  not  meet 
with  any  wandering  tribe.     Mr. 


Bruce  and  his  remaining  atten- 
dant being  unable  to  carry  the 
baggage,  and  reduced  to  an 
almost  desperate  state,  he  left 
his  curiosities  in  the  desert,  and 
with  his  faithful  attendantwalked 
on,  they  knew  not  whither,  only 
keeping  towards  the  west,  and 
hoping  that  they  should  fall  in 
with  some  inhabited  place. 

His  shoes  very  soon  went  to 
pieces,  and  he  was  then  obliged 
to  struggle  along  upon  his  naked 
feet,  through  burning  sands  and 
over  rocky  places,  until  his  feet 
were  prodigiously  swelled,  blis- 
tered, and  lacerated.  At  the 
termination  of  ten  days  they 
reached  the  city  of  Siana,  in  the 
dominion  of  the  Grand  Signior. 
There  the  Aga,  or  the  officer 
of  the  Janissaries,  treated  them 
with  a  good  deal  of  humanity, 
although  he  often  reproached 
Bruce  very  roughly,  on  account 
of  his  being  an  infidel.  Bruce 
begged  that  he  might  have 
camels  and  attendants  to  go 
with  him  into  the  desert,  that 
he  might  recover  his  books  and 
papers.  '■  Of  what  value  are 
any  books  and  papers  that  you 
can  have,  you  infidel  ? '  cried 
the  Aga.  Bruce  then  told  him 
that  he  had  several  receipts  for 
curing  diseases  among  his  papers 
which  it  was  a  pity  should  be 
lost.  The  Aga  was  interested 
by  this,  and  aUowed  him  camels 
and  attendants.  With  these  he 
set  off;  and,  as  fortunately  no 
wanderers  had  been  at  the  place, 
he  found  his  baggage  just  where 
he  left  it.  He  went  and  came 
in  the  space  of  four  days  upon 
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a  camel,  that  journey  which  it 
had  cost  him  eight  days  to 
come  upon  foot,  when  worn  out 
with  distress  and  fatigue. 

JOHN  LEDYARD. 

Few  individuals  have  exhi- 
bited the  passion  of  adventure 
in  a  higher  degree  than  the 
unfortunate  Ledyard,  and  still 
fewer  who,  in  the  indulgence  of 
that  passion,  have  gone  through 
greater  hardships  and  perils. 

Capable  of  strong  endurance ; 
enterprising  beyond  all  ordinary 
conception,  yet  wary  and  con- 
siderate ;  calm  in  his  delibera- 
tions, guarded  in  his  measures, 
attentive  to  all  precautions,  he 
appeared  to  be  formed  by  nature 
for  achievements  of  hardihood 
and  difficulty.  '  My  distresses,' 
said  he  on  one  occasion,  'have 
been  greater  than  I  have  ever 
owned,  or  even  will  own  to  any 
man.  I  have  known  hunger 
and  nakedness  to  the  utmost 
extremity  of  human  suffering ; 
I  have  known  what  it  is  to  have 
food  given  me  as  charity  to  a 
madman ;  and  I  have  at  times 
been  obliged  to  shelter  myself 
under  the  miseries  of  that 
character  to  avoid  a  heavier 
calamity.  Such  evils  are  terrible 
to  bear,  but  they  never  have 
yet  had  pozver  to  turn  me  from 
my  purpose.^ 

In  the  humble  situation  of  a 
corporal  of  marines,  to  which 
he  submitted  rather  than  forego 
an  opportunity  of  rare  occur- 
rence, he  made  with  Captain 
Cook  the  voyage  of  the  world ; 


and  feeling  on  his  return  an 
anxious  desire  of  penetrating 
from  the  north-western  coast  of 
America,  which  Cook  had  partly 
explored,  to  the  eastern  coast, 
he  determined  to  traverse  the 
vast  continent  from  the  Pacific 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  With 
no  more  than  ten  guineas  in  his 
purse,  he  departed  from  Eng- 
land on  this  arduous  enterprise 
towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1786  ;  and  after  more  than  a 
year's  hard  travel,  he  had 
reached  the  coast  of  the  Kamt- 
schatkan  Sea;  when,  for  reasons 
never  explained,  he  was  seized 
by  order  of  the  Empress  of 
Russia  ;  stripped  of  his  clothes, 
money,  and  papers ;  conveyed 
in  a  sledge  through  the  deserts 
of  Northern  Tartary  to  Moscow, 
and  thence  to  the  town  of  Tolo- 
chin,  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Polish  dominions,  where,  at 
parting  with  his  conductors,  he 
was  advised  to  make  the  best 
of  his  way  home  to  England  if 
he  wished  to  escape  hanging  in 
Russia. 

On  his  arrival  in  England, 
he  immediately  waited  on  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  on  whose  gene- 
rosity he  had  repeatedly  drawn 
in  the  course  of  his  travels  for 
his  means  of  subsistence.  Sir 
Joseph,  knowing  his  disposition, 
and  conceiving  that  he  would 
be  gratified  by  the  information, 
told  him  that  he'  could  recom- 
mend him,  he  believed,  to  an 
adventure  almost  as  perilous  as 
that  from  which  he  had  returned. 
He  then  communicated  to  Led- 
yard the  wishes  of  the  Associa- 
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tion  for  Discovering  the  Inland 
Countries  of  Africa.  Mr.  Led- 
yard  replied  that  it  had  always 
been  his  determination  to  tra- 
verse the  continent  of  Africa  as 
soon  as  he  had  explored  the  in- 
terior of  North  America.  Sir 
Joseph  accordingly  furnished 
him  with  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  Henry  Beaufoy,  Esq.,  an 
active  member  of  the  associa- 
tion. On  waiting  upon  Mr. 
Beaufoy,  that  gentleman  spread 
before  him  a  map  of  Africa; 
and  tracing  a  line  from  Cairo 
to  Sennaar,  and  thence  west- 
ward in  the  latitude  and  sup- 
posed direction  of  the  Niger, 
informed  him  that  this  was  the 
route  by  which  he  was  anxious 
that  Africa  might,  if  possible,  be 
explored.  Mr.  Ledyard  ex- 
pressed great  pleasure  at  the 
prospect  of  being  employed  in 
this  adventure.  Being  asked 
'  when  he  would  be  ready  to 
set  out,'  '  To-morrow  morning'' 
was  the  answer  of  this  bold  and 
indefatigable  man. 

He  had  proceeded  as  far  as 
Grand  Cairo,  with  the  design  of 
penetrating  the  interior  of  that 
interesting  country,  when  he 
died  of  a  virulent  disease  in  the 
year  1788. 

MUNGO  PARK. 

Mungo  Park  was  born  near 
Selkirk  on  the  loth  of  Septem- 
ber 1 771,  and  left  England  for 
the  scene  of  his  great  labours 
as  a  traveller  on  the  2  2d  of  May 

1795- 
One  of  the  objects  of  Mungo 


Park's  first  journey  into  Africa 
was  to  discover  the  real  course 
of  the  river  Niger,  which  had 
been  a  subject  of  dispute  for 
ages.  After  long  -  continued 
exertion,  and  the  endurance  of 
many  privations,  the  traveller  ob- 
tained his  first  view  of  the  river. 
Let  us  have  the  account  of  the 
event  in  his  own  words  :  '  Hear- 
ing,' he  says,  '  that  two  negroes 
were  going  to  Sego,  I  was  happy 
to  have  their  company,  and  we 
set  out  immediately.  I  was 
constantly  taken  for  a  Moor, 
and  became  the  subject  of  much 
merriment  to  the  Bambarrans, 
who,  seeing  me  drive  my  horse 
before  me,  laughed  at  my  ap- 
pearance. "He  has  been  at 
Mecca,"  says  one;  "you  may 
see  that  by  his  clothes ;"  another 
asked  if  my  horse  was  sick ; 
a  third  wished  to  purchase  it, 
etc.,  so  that  I  believe  the  very 
slaves  were  ashamed  to  be  seen 
in  my  company.  Just  before 
it  was  dark,  we  took  up  our 
lodgings  for  the  night  at  a  small 
village,  where  I  procured  some 
victuals  for  myself  and  some 
corn  for  my  horse  at  the  mode- 
rate price  of  a  button,  and  was 
told  that  I  should  see  the  Niger 
(which  the  negroes  call  Joliba, 
or  the  great  water)  early  the 
next  day.  The  lions  are  here 
very  numerous ;  the  gates  are 
shut  a  little  after  sunset,  and 
nobody  allowed  to  go  out. 
The  thought  of  seeing  the 
Niger  in  the  morning,  and  the 
troublesome  buzzing  of  mosqui- 
toes, prevented  me  from  shut- 
ting my  eyes  during  the  night, 
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and  I  had  saddled  my  horse 
and  was  in  readiness  before 
daylight ;  but  on  account  of  the 
wild  beasts,  we  were  obliged  to 
wait  till  the  people  were  stirring 
and  the  gates  opened.  This 
happened  to  be  a  market-day 
at  Sego,  and  the  roads  were 
everywhere  filled  with  people 
carrying  different  articles  to 
sell.  We  passed  four  large 
villages,  and  at  eight  o'clock 
saw  the  smoke  over  Sego. 

'As  we  approached  the  town, 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  over- 
take the  fugitive  Kaartans,  to 
whose  kindness  I  had  been  so 
much  indebted  in  my  journey 
through  Bambarra.  They  readily 
agreed  to  introduce  me  to  their 
King;  and  we  rode  together 
through  the  marshy  ground, 
where,  as  I  was  looking  anxiously 
around  for  the  river,  one  of 
them  called  out  geo  affilli  (see 
the  water) ;  and  looking  forwards, 
I  saw,  with  infinite  pleasure, 
the  great  object  of  my  mission, 
the  long-  sought  -  for  majestic 
Niger,  glittering  to  the  morning 
sun,  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at 
Westminster,  and  flowing  slowly 
to  the  eastward.  I  hastened  to 
the  brink,  and  having  drunk  of 
the  water,  lifted  up  my  fervent 
thanks  in  prayer  to  the  great 
Ruler  of  all  things,  for  having 
thus  far  crowned  my  endeavours 
with  success.' 

This  great  traveller  met  on 
his  journeyings  with  many  strik- 
ing adventures.  Once,  when 
suffering  under  the  pangs  of 
hunger,  he  rode  up  to  the 
Dooty's    house    in    a    Foulah 


village,  but  was  denied  admit- 
tance, nor  could  he  even  obtain 
a  handful  of  corn  either  for 
himself  or  his  horse.  '  Turn- 
ing,' says  he,  '  from  this  inhos- 
pitable door,  I  rode  slowly  out 
of  the  town,  and  perceiving  some 
low  scattered  huts  without  the 
walls,  I  directed  my  steps  towards 
them  ;  knowing  that  in  Africa, 
as  well  as  in  Europe,  hospi- 
tality does  not  always  prefer  the 
highest  dwellings.  At  the  door 
of  one  of  these  huts,  an  old 
motherly  -  looking  woman  sat 
spinning  cotton.  I  made  signs 
to  her  that  I  was  hungry,  and 
inquired  if  she  had  any  victuals 
with  her  in  the  hut.  She  im- 
mediately laid  down  her  distaff, 
and  desired  me  in  Arabic  to 
come  in.  When  I  had  seated 
myself  upon  the  floor,  she  set 
before  me  a  dish  of  kous- 
kous  that  had  been  left  the  pre- 
ceding night,  of  which  I  made 
a  tolerable  meal ;  and  in  return 
for  this  kindness  I  gave  her  one 
of  my  pocket  -  handkerchiefs  ; 
begging,  at  the  same  time,  a 
little  corn  for  my  horse,  which 
she  readily  brought  me.  Over- 
come with  joy  at  so  unexpected 
a  deliverance,  I  lifted  up  my 
eyes  to  heaven ;  and  whilst  my 
heart  swelled  with  gratitude,  I 
returned  thanks  to  that  gracious 
and  bountiful  Being,  whose 
power  had  supported  me  under 
so  many  dangers,  and  now 
spread  for  me  a  table  in  the 
wilderness.' 

While  Park  was  waiting  on 
the  banks  of  the  Niger  for  a 
passage,  the  King  of  the  country 
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was  informed  that  a  white  man 
intended  to  visit  him.  On  this 
inteUigence,  a  messenger  was 
instantly  despatched  to  tell  the 
stranger  that  his  Majesty  could 
not  possibly  admit  him  to  his 
presence  till  he  understood  the 
cause  of  his  arrival ;  and  also  to 
warn  him  not  to  cross  the  river 
without  the  royal  permission. 

This  message  was  accordingly 
delivered  by  one  of  the  chief 
natives,  who  advised  Park  to 
seek  a  lodging  in  an  adjacent 
village,  and  promised  to  give 
him  some  requisite  instructions 
in  the  morning.  Park  immedi- 
ately complied  with  this  coun- 
sel ;  but  on  entering  the  village, 
he  had  the  mortification  to  find 
every  door  closed  against  him. 
He  was  therefore  obliged  to 
remain  all  the  day  without  food, 
beneath  the  shade  of  a  tree. 
About  sunset,  as  he  was  turning 
his  horse  loose  to  graze,  and 
expected  to  pass  the  night  in 
this  lonely  situation,  a  woman, 
returning  from  her  employment 
in  the  fields,  stopped  to  gaze  at 
him  ;  and  observing  his  dejected 
looks,  inquired  from  what  cause 
they  proceeded?  Park  endea- 
voured, as  well  as  he  could,  to 
make  known  his  destitute  situa- 
tion. The  woman  immediately 
took  up  his  saddle  and  bridle, 
and  desired  him  to  follow  her 
to  her  residence,  where,  after 
lighting  a  lamp,  she  presented 
him  with  some  broiled  fish, 
spread  a  mat  for  him  to  lie  upon, 
and  gave  him  permission  to 
continue  under  her  roof  till 
morning.       Having    performed 


this  beneficent  action,  she  sum- 
moned her  female  companions 
to  their  spinning,  which  oc- 
cupied the  chief  part  of  the 
night,  while  their  labour  was 
beguiled  by  a  variety  of  songs ; 
one  of  which  was  observed  by 
Mungo  Park  to  be  an  extempo- 
raneous effusion  created  by  his 
own  adventure.  The  air  was 
remarkably  sweet  and  plaintive, 
and  the  words  were  literally  the 
following  :  '  The  winds  roared, 
and  the  rain  fell.  The  poor 
white  man,  faint  and  weary, 
came  and  sat  under  our  tree. 
He  has  no  mother  to  bring  him 
milk,  no  wife  to  grind  him  com.' 
Chorus — '  Let  us  pity  the  white 
man ;  no  mother  has  he  to  bring 
him  milk,  no  wife  to  grind  him 
corn.' 

Mungo  Park  was  murdered 
while  on  his  travels,  November 
1805. 

DR.  LIVINGSTONE. 

The  late  Dr.  Livingstone  is 
the  last  traveller  whom  we 
have  space  to  notice.  The 
discovery  of  the  great  Lake 
Nyassa  would  alone  place  Dr. 
Livingstone  high  in  the  rank  of 
African  explorers.  It  would 
have  been  first  reached  by 
Captain  Burton,  remarks  a 
Quarterly  Reviewer,  if  he  had 
not  been  misled  by  erroneous 
information;  for,  having  been 
told  by  some  natives  that  the 
lake  which  he  was  directed  by 
his  instructions  to  seek  was  of 
considerable  dimensions,  he 
altered  his  course    from   west 
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to  north-west,  and  thus  came 
upon  the  Lake  Tanganyika  in- 
stead. 

The  journey  to  the  Nyassa 
by  Dr.  Livingstone,  his  brother, 
Dr.  Kirk,  and  one  seaman,  was 
effected  by  an  overland  march 
of  twenty  days  from  the  Shire. 
The  southern  end  of  the  Nyassa 
extends  to  14°  25'  south  latitude. 
The  stay  made  at  the  lake  on 
the  first  visit  by  Dr.  Livingstone 
was  a  short  one.  The  lake  was 
found  to  be  in  the  very  centre 
of  a  district  which  supplies  the 
markets  of  the  coast  with  slaves. 

A  second  visit  to  the  lake 
was  made  in  the  following  year. 
The  length  of  the  Nyassa  was 
found  to  be  200  miles,  and  its 
breadth  about  50.  It  is  liable 
to  sudden  and  violent  storms, 
in  one  of  which  the  travellers 
were  shipwrecked.  The  differ- 
ence in  its  level  throughout  the 
year  is  only  three  feet,  although 
it  receives  the  waters  of  five 
rivers  on  the  western  side. 
The  principal  affluent  is  believed 
to  be  at  its  northern  extremity. 

Never  before  in  Africa  had 
the  travellers  seen  anything 
Hke  the  dense  population  on 
the  shores  of  the  Nyassa.  To- 
wards the  southern  end,  there 
was  observed  an  almost  un- 
broken chain  of  villages.  Crowds 
assembled  to  gaze  at  the  novel 
spectacle  of  a  boat  under  sail, 
and  whenever  the  party  landed, 
they  were  immediately  sur- 
rounded by  men,  women,  and 
children,  all  anxious  to  see  the 
'  chirombo,'  or  wild  animals, 
feed ;  the  arrival  of  white  men 


in  one  of  the  villages  of  the 
Nyassa,  exciting  much  the  same 
kind  of  interest  as  that  occa- 
sioned by  the  presence  of  the 
hippopotamus  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames.  The  people  were, 
however,  on  the  whole,  inoffen- 
sive, only  lifting  slyly  the 
edges  of  the  tent,  as  boys  do 
the  curtains  of  a  travelling 
menagerie  at  home,  and  ex- 
claiming, '  Chirombo  J  chirombo !' 
i.e.  wild  beasts  fit  to  be  eaten. 

Previous  to  the  discovery  of 
Lake  Nyassa — indeed,  before  his 
visit  to  England  in  1 85  7 — Living- 
stone had  visited  the  stupendous 
cataract  of  Mosiatunija.  These 
great  falls  of  the  Zambesi,  to 
which,  on  first  visiting  them  in 
1855,  Dr.  Livingstone  gave  the 
name  of  the  Victoria  Falls, 
were  again  visited  on  his  second 
expedition,  and  he  was  thus 
enabled  to  give  a  much  more 
complete  description  of  them. 
They  constitute,  without  ques- 
tion, the  most  wonderful  water- 
fall in  the  world.  The  native 
name  is  Mosi  -  oa  -  tunya,  or 
'  smoke-sounding.'  Its  fame  has 
been  far  diffused  in  Africa,  for 
when  Dr.  Livingstone  was  on 
an  excursion  in  the  interior,  in 
185 1,  a  chief,  who  resided  200 
miles  from  the  falls,  asked, 
'  Have  you  any  smoke-sound- 
ings in  your  country  ? ' 

When  the  river  is  in  flood, 
the  columns  of  vapour,  re- 
splendent in  the  morning  sun, 
with  double  and  sometimes 
triple  rainbows,  are  visible  for  a 
distance  of  ten  miles.  They 
are  caused  by  a  sudden  com- 
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pression  of  the  water  falling 
into  a  narrow  wedge-like  fissure. 
The  fall  must  have  originated 
in  an  earthquake,  which  pro- 
duced a  deep  transverse  crack 
across  the  river's  bed — a  mass 
of  hard  basaltic  rock  —  and 
which  is  prolonged  from  the 
left  bank  for  thirty  or  forty 
miles. 

The  description  of  this  magni- 
ficent cascade  will  be  read  with 
interest : — '  It  is  rather  a  hope- 
less task  to  convey  an  idea  of 
it  in  words,  since,  as  was  re- 
marked on  the  spot,  an  accom- 
plished painter,  even  by  a  num- 
ber of  views,  could  but  impart  a 
faint  impression  of  the  glorious 
scene.  The  probable  mode  of 
its  formation  may,  perhaps, 
help  to  the  conception  of  its 
peculiar  shape.  Niagara  has 
been  formed  by  a  wearing  back 
of  the  rock  over  which  the  river 
falls,  and  during  a  long  course 
of  ages  it  has  gradually  receded, 
and  left  a  broad,  deep,  and 
pretty  straight  trough  in  front. 
It  goes  on  wearing  back  daily, 
and  may  yet  discharge  the 
lakes  from  which  its  river,  the 
St.  Lawrence,  flows. 

'  But  the  Victoria  Falls  have 
been  formed  by  a  crack  right 
across  the  river,  in  the  hard 
black  basaltic  rock  which  then 
formed  the  bed  of  the  Zambesi. 
The  lips  of  the  crack  are  still 
quite  sharp,  save  about  three 
feet  of  the  edge  over  which  the 
river  rolls.  The  walls  go  sheer 
down  from  the  lips  without  any 
projecting  crag  or  symptom  of 
stratification     or      dislocation. 


When  the  mighty  rift  occurred, 
no  change  of  level  took  place 
in  the  two  parts  of  the  bed  of 
the  river  thus  rent  asunder. 
Consequently,  in  coming  down 
the  river  to  Garden  Island,  the 
water  suddenly  disappears  and 
we  see  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cleft,  with  grass  and  trees  grow- 
ing where  once  the  river  ran  on 
the  same  level  as  that  part  of 
its  bed  on  which  we  sail.  The 
first  crack  is  in  length  a  few 
yards  more  than  the  breadth  of 
the  Zambesi,  which  by  measure- 
ment we  found  to  be  a  little 
over  i860  yards,  and  this  num- 
ber we  resolved  to  retain  as 
indicating  the  year  in  which  the 
fall  was  for  the  first  time 
carefully  examined.  The  main 
stream  here  runs  nearly  north 
and  south,  and  the  cleft  across 
it  is  nearly  east  and  west.  The 
depth  of  the  rift  was  measured 
by  lowering  a  line,  to  the  end 
of  which  a  few  bullets  and  a 
foot  of  white  cotton  cloth  were 
tied  :  one  of  us  lay  with  his 
head  over  a  projecting  crag, 
and  watched  the  descending 
calico,  till,  after  his  companions 
had  paid  out  310  feet,  the  weight 
rested  on  a  sloping  projection 
probably  fifty  feet  from  the 
water  below,  the  actual  bottom 
being  still  farther  down.  The 
white  cloth  now  appeared  the 
size  of  a  crown  piece.  On 
measuring  the  width  of  this  deep 
cleft  by  sextant,  it  was  found  at 
Garden  Island,  its  narrowest 
part  to  be  eighty  yards,  and  at 
its  broadest  somewhat  more. 
Into  this  chasm,  of  twice  the 
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depth  of  Niagara  Falls,  the 
river,  a  full  mile  wide,  roars  with 
a  deafening  roar;  and  this  is 
Mosi-oa-tunya,  or  the  Victoria 
Falls. 

'  Looking  from  Garden  Island 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  abyss, 
nearly  half  a  mile  of  water,  which 
has  fallen  over  that  portion  of 
the  falls  to  our  right,  or  west 
of  our  point  of  view,  is  seen 
collected  in  a  narrow  channel 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  wide,  and 
flowing  at  exactly  right  angles 
to  its  previous  course  to  our 
left ;  while  the  other  half,  or  that 
which  fell  over  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  falls,  is  seen  in  the 
left  of  the  narrow  channel  below, 
coming  towards  our  right.  Both 
waters  unite  midway,  in  a  fear- 
ful boiling  whirlpool,  and  find 
an  outlet  by  a  crack  situated  at 
right  angles  to  the  fissure  of  the 
falls.  This  outlet  is  about  1 170 
yards  from  the  western  end  of 
the  chasm,  and  some  600  from 
its  eastern  end;  the  whirlpool 
is  at  its  commencement.  The 
Zambesi,  now  apparently  not 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
wide,  rushes  and  surges  south, 
through  the  narrow  escape 
channel  for  130  yards;  then 
enters  a  second  chasm  some- 
what deeper  and  nearly  parallel 
with  the  first.  Abandoning  the 
bottom  of  the  eastern  half  of  the 
second  chasm  to  the  growth  of 
large  trees,  it  turns  sharply  off 
to  the  west,  and  forms  a  pro- 
montory, with  the  escape  channel 
at  its  point  of  11 70  yards  long, 
and  416  yards  broad  at  the  base. 
After  reaching  this  base,  the  river 


runs  abruptly  round  the  head  of 
another  promontory,  much  nar- 
rower than  the  rest,  and  away  . 
back  to  the  west  by  a  fourth 
chasm ;  and  we  could  see  in 
the  distance  that  it  appeared  to 
round  still  another  promontory, 
and  bend  once  more  in  another 
chasm  towards  the  east.  In 
this  gigantic  zig-zag  yet  narrow 
trough,  the  rocks  are  all  so 
sharply  cut  and  angular,  that 
the  idea  at  once  arises  that  the 
hard  basaltic  trap  must  have 
been  riven  into  its  present  shape 
by  a  force  acting  from  beneath, 
and  that  this  probably  took  place 
when  the  ancient  inland  seas 
were  let  off  by  similar  fissures 
nearer  the  ocean.' 

Dr.  Livingstone  died  much 
as  he  had  lived.  There  was 
the  mystery  of  isolation  and  the 
grandeur  of  a  noble  purpose 
about  his  life,  and  in  keeping 
with  that  there  was  a  loneliness 
and  an  air  of  self-devotedness 
about  his  death.  One  may  wish 
that  he  had  been  spared  to  return 
home,  to  tell  his  discoveries, 
to  see  the  narrative  of  his  wan- 
derings through  the  press,  and  to 
receive  the  well-merited  applause 
of  his  fellow-countrymen ;  but 
it  may  be  questioned  whether 
his  name  will  not  be  remembered 
throughout  all  time  with  more 
of  admiration  from  the  very 
fact  that  he  died  at  his  post  and 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  labours. 

Livingstone's  death  took  place 
on  the  I  St  of  May  1873  at  Ilala, 
in  Central  Africa.  For  some 
time  previous,  we  are  told,  he 
had  been  very  weak.     Forcing 
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his  feeble  strength,  however,  he 
pushed  on,  riding  on  a  donkey. 
Then  he  had  to  be  carried  on  a 
kitanda,  or  bedstead;  but  soon 
after  passing  Ilala,  he  gave  up 
travelling,  and  the  boys  erected 
a  hut,  in  which  he  lay  for  a  few 
days,  gradually  growing  weaker, 
and  at  last,  on  the  day  men- 
tioned, he  expired. 

His  body  was  brought  by  his 
faithful  followers  to  the  coast, 
and  shipped  for  this  country, 
where  it  arrived  on  Wednesday 
the  15th  of  April  1874.  It  was 
taken  in  solemn  procession 
through  the  streets  of  South- 
ampton, and  conveyed  by  a 
special  train  to  London.  On 
the  1 8th,  the  remains  of  the  noble 
missionary  and  traveller  were  in- 
terred in  the  central  nave  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  vast  assembly,  in- 
cluding men  of  distinction  in 
almost  every  walk  of  life. 

The  lines  which  Lord  Hough- 
ton wrote  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  Westminster  Abbey  funeral 
may  here  be  quoted  : 


'  The  swarthy  followers  stood  aloof, 

Unled,  unfathered ; 
He  lay  beneath  that  grassy  roof 
Fresh  gathered. 

He  bade  them,  as  they  passed  the  hut, 

To  give  no  warning 
Of  their  still  faithful  presence  but 

"Good  morning  ! " 

To  him,  may  be,  through  broken  sleep, 

And  pains  abated. 
These  words  were  into  senses  deep 

Translated. 

Dear  dead  salutes  of  wife  and  child, 

Old  kirkyard  greetings ; 
Sunrises  over  hillsides  wild, 

Heart-beatings  ; 

Welcoming   sounds    of  fresh-blown 
seas. 

Of  homeward  travel, 
Tangles  of  thought's  last  memories 

Unravel.' 


So  it  must  have  been  with  the 
mind  of  this  true  British  hero, 
this  nobly  faithful  servant  of 
science,  of  charity,  and  Chris- 
tianity, when  he  lay  down  to 
rest  in  the  wilderness,  at  the 
end  of  a  lonely  and  laborious 
wanderinc;  life. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

GREAT  TRIUMPHS  OF  GREAT  ENGINEERS. 

'  Bid  harbours  open,  public  ways  extend ; 
Bid  temples,  worthier  of  God,  ascend.' — Pope. 


HUGH  MIDDLETON — ^JOHN  SMEATON — HENRY  WINSTANLEY — JOHN  RUD- 
YERD — JAMES  BRINDLEY — THOMAS  TELFORD — JOHN  RENNIE — ROBERT 
STEVENSON  —  GEORGE  STEPHENSON  —  ROBERT  STEPHENSON  —  ALAN 
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'Our  first  lessons  in  mechani- 
cal civil  engineering,'  says  Mr. 
Smiles,  'were  principally  ob- 
tained from  Dutchmen,  who  sup- 
plied us  with  our  first  windmills, 
watermills,  and  pumping  engines. 
Holland  even  sent  us  the  ne- 
cessary labourers  to  execute  our 
first  great  works  of  drainage. 
The  great  level  of  the  Fens  was 
drained  by  Vermuyden,  and 
another  Dutchman,  Freestone, 
was  employed  to  reclaim  the 
marsh  near  Wells  in  Norfolk. 
Canvey  Island,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames,  was  embanked 
by  Joas  Croppenburgh  and  his 
company  of  Dutch  workmen. 
When  a  new  haven  was  required 
at  Yarmouth,  Joas  Johnson,  the 
Dutch  engineer,  was  employed  to 
plan  and  construct  the  works,  and 


when  a  serious  breach  occurred 
in  the  banks  of  the  Witham  at 
Boston,  Matthew  Hake  was  sent 
for  from  Gravelines  in  Flanders ; 
and  he  brought  with  him  not 
only  the  mechanics,  but  the 
manufactured  iron  required  for 
the  work.  The  art  of  bridge- 
making  had  sunk  so  low  in 
England  about  the  middle  ot 
the  last  century,  that  we  were 
under  the  necessity  of  employ- 
ing the  Swiss  engineer,  Labelye, 
to  build  Westminster  Bridge. 

*In  short,  we  depended  for  all 
our  engineering  upon  foreigners. 
At  a  time  when  Holland  had 
completed  its  magnificent  sys- 
tem of  water  communication, 
and  when  France,  Germany, 
and  even  Russia  had  opened 
up   important   lines  of   inland 
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navigation,  England  had  not 
cut  a  single  canal.  It  was  not 
until  the  year  1760  that  Brindley 
began  his  first  canal  for  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater. 

'  After  the  lapse  of  a  century, 
we  find  the  state  of  things  has 
become  entirely  reversed.  In- 
stead of  borrowing  engineers 
from  abroad,  we  now  send  them 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  British- 
built  steamships  ply  on  every 
sea ;  we  export  machinery  to  all 
quarters,  and  supply  Holland  it- 
self with  pumping  engines.  Dur- 
ing that  period  our  engineers 
have  completed  a  magnificent 
system  of  canals,  turnpike  roads, 
bridges,  and  railways,  by  which 
the  internal  communications  of 
the  country  have  been  com- 
pletely opened  up ;  they  have 
built  lighthouses  round  our 
coasts,  by  which  ships  freighted 
with  the  produce  of  all  lands, 
when  nearing  our  shores  in  the 
dark,  are  safely  lighted  along  to 
their  destined  havens :  they  have 
hewn  out  and  built  docks  and 
harbours  for  the  accommodation 
of  a  gigantic  commerce  ;  whilst 
their  inventive  genius  has  ren- 
dered fire  and  water  the  most 
untiring  workers  in  all  branches 
of  industry,  and  the  most 
effective  agents  in  locomotion 
by  land  and  sea.  Nearly  all 
this  has  been  accomplished  dur- 
ing the  last  century,  much  of  it 
within  the  life  of  the  present 
generation. 

'  Most  of  the  Continental 
nations  had  a  long  start  of  us 
in  art,  in  science,  in  mechanics, 
in  navigation,  and  in  engineer- 


ing. Not  many  centuries 
since,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and 
Holland  looked  down  con- 
temptuously on  the  poor  but 
proud  islanders,  contending 
with  Nature  for  a  subsistence 
amidst  their  fogs  and  their 
mists.  Though  surrounded  by 
the  sea,  we  had  scarcely  any 
navy  until  within  the  last  three 
hundred  years.  Even  our 
fisheries  were  so  unproductive, 
that  our  markets  were  supplied 
by  the  Dutch,  who  sold  us  the 
herrings  caught  upon  our  own 
coasts.  England  was  then  re- 
garded principally  as  a  magazine 
for  the  supply  of  raw  materials, 
which  were  carried  away  in 
foreign  ships  and  partly  returned 
to  us  in  manufactures  worked 
up  by  foreign  artists.  We  grew 
wool  for  Flanders,  as  America 
grows  cotton  for  England  now. 
Even  the  little  manufactured  at 
home  was  sent  to  the  Low 
Countries  to  be  dyed. 

'  Most  of  our  modern  branches 
of  industry  were  begun  by 
foreigners,  many  of  whom  were 
driven  by  religious  persecution 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  England. 
Our  first  cloth-workers,  silk- 
weavers,  and  lace-makers,  were 
French  and  Flemish  refugees. 
The  brothers  Elers,  Dutchmen, 
began  the  pottery  manufacture  ; 
Spillman,  a  German,  erected 
the  first  paper-mill  at  Dartford ; 
and  Boomen,  a  Dutchman, 
brought  the  first  coach  into 
England. 

'  When  we  wanted  any  skilled 
labour  done,  we  almost  invari- 
ably sent  for  foreigners  to  do  it 
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Our  first  ships  were  built  by 
Danes  or  Genoese.  When  the 
Mary  Rose  sank  at  Spithead  in 
i545>  Venetians  were  hired  to 
raise  her.  On  that  occasion 
Peter  de  Andreas  was  employed, 
assisted  by  his  ship-carpenter 
and  three  of  his  sailors,  with 
"  sixty  English  maryners  to  at- 
tend upon  them." ' 

SIR  HUGH  MIDDLETON. 

During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James,  a  number  of  schemes 
were  projected  for  supplying 
London  with  water,  the  con- 
duits resorted  to  for  that  purpose 
being  now  found  insufficient 
to  answer  the  increasing  de- 
mands of  an  extending  metro- 
polis. Elizabeth  granted  an 
Act  which  gave  the  citizens 
liberty  to  cut  and  convey  a  river 
from  any  part  of  Middlesex  or 
Hertfordshire  to  the  city  of 
I^ondon,  within  the  limited  time 
of  four  years,  but  which  was 
never  acted  upon. 

In  the  early  part  of  James' 
reign,  the  citizens  procured  an 
Act  for  the  bringing  in  a  fresh 
stream  of  running  water  to  the 
north  part  of  the  city  of  London, 
which  was  followed  by  another 
to  explain  the  said  statute  ;  but 
the  difficulties  of  the  undertak- 
ing appeared  so  great,  that  they 
declined  to  embark  any  further 
in  it. 

Mr.  Hugh  Middleton,  or 
Myddleton,  a  native  of  Denbigh, 
a  citizen  and  goldsmith  of 
London  (who  had  considerably 
enriched  himself  by  a  copper. 


or  according  to  others,  a  silver 
mine,  in  Cardiganshire),  at  whose 
instigation,  it  would  seem,  the 
city  had  applied  for  the  Acts 
last  mentioned,  made  an  offer 
to  the  Court  of  Common  Council 
on  the  28th  of  March  1609, 
that  he  would  begin  this  work 
within  two  months,  they  trans- 
ferring to  him  the  power  vested 
in  them  by  the  said  two  Acts ; 
whereupon  the  Court  accepted 
his  offer,  and  ordered  that  a 
letter  of  attorney  should  be 
made  out  from  the  Mayor  and 
Common  Council,  which  was 
done  on  the  ist  of  April  follow- 
ing, and  that  indentures  should 
be  made  and  passed  between 
them  and  him,  which  was  also 
done  on  the  21st  of  the  same 
month. 

Being  vested  with  ample 
power  from  the  city,  this  gentle- 
man, with  a  spirit  equal  to  the 
importance  of  the  undertaking, 
at  his  own  risk  and  charge,  be- 
gan the  work,  but  had  not 
proceeded  far  when  innumer- 
able and  unforeseen  difficulties 
presented  themselves.  The  art 
of  civil  engineering  was  then 
little  understood  in  this  country, 
and  he  experienced  many  ob- 
structions from  the  occupiers 
and  proprietors  of  the  lands 
through  which  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  conducting  his 
stream. 

The  distance  of  the  springs, 
from  Chadwell  and  Amwell, 
is  twenty  miles  from  London; 
but  it  was  found  necessary,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  eminences 
and  valleys  in  the  way,  to  make 
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it  run  a  course  of  more  than 
thirty-eight  miles.  '  The  depth 
of  the  trench  in  some  places 
descended  full  thirty  feet,  if  not 
more,  whereas  in  other  places  it 
required  a  sprightfull  arte  againe 
to  mount  it  over  a  valley  in  a 
trough  betvveene  a  couple  of 
hills,  and  the  trough  all  the 
while  borne  up  by  woodden 
arches,  some  of  them  fixed  in 
the  ground  very  deep,  and  ris- 
ing in  heighth  above  twenty- 
three  foot.' 

The  progress  of  the  work, 
indeed,  appears  to  have  been 
attended  with  difficulties  almost 
insurmountable,  for  the  industri- 
ous proprietor  soon  found  him- 
self so  harassed  and  impeded 
by  sundry  interested  persons  in 
Middlesex  and  Herts,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  petition  the  city 
for  a  prolongation  of  the  time 
to  accomplish  his  undertaking. 
The  Corporation  now  granted 
him  a  term  of  five,  in  addition 
to  a  former  term  of  four,  years. 
But  his  difficulties  did  not  ter- 
minate here,  for,  after  having 
adjusted  all  his  controversies 
with  the  landholders  in  an  ami- 
cable manner,  and  brought  the 
water  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  Enfield,  he  was  so  impover- 
ished by  the  expense  of  the 
undertaking,  that  he  was  once 
more  obliged  to  apply  to  the 
city  to  interest  themselves  in 
this  great  and  useful  work  ;  and 
upon  their  refusal  to  embark  in 
so  changeable  and  hazardous 
an  enterprise,  he  applied  with 
more  success  to  the  King  him- 
self, who,  upon  a  moiety  of  the 


concern  being  made  over  to 
him,  agreed  to  pay  half  the  ex- 
pense  of  the  work  past  and  to 
come.  It  now  went  on  without 
interruption,  and  was  finished 
according  to  Mr.  Middleton's 
original  agreement  with  the  city, 
when,  on  the  29th  September 
1 6 13,  the  water  was  let  into  the 
basin,  now  called  the  New  River 
Head,  in  the  parish  of  Clerken- 
well,  which  had  been  prepared 
for  its  reception. 

'Being  brought,'  says  Stow, 
in  his  celebrated  Survey,  '  to 
the  intended  cisterne,  but  not 
(as  yet)  the  water  admitted 
entrance  thereinto,  on  Michael- 
mas day,  in  anno  16 13,  being 
the  day  when  Sir  Thomas  Mid- 
dleton,  brother  to  the  said  Sir 
Hugh  Middleton,  was  elected 
Maior  of  London  for  the  yeere 
ensuing,  in  the  afternoone  of  the 
same  daye.  Sir  John  Swinerton, 
Knt.  and  Lord  Maior  of  London, 
accompanied  with  the  said  Sir 
Thomas,  Sir  Henry  Montague, 
Knt.,  Recorder  of  London,  and 
many  of  the  worthy  aldermen, 
rode  to  see  the  cisterne,  and 
first  issuing  of  the  water  there- 
into, which  was  performed  in 
this  manner  : — 

'  A  troope  of  labourers,  to  the 
number  of  sixty  or  more,  well 
apparelled,  and  wearing  green 
Monmouth  caps,  all  alike,  car- 
ried spades,  shovels, '  pickaxes, 
and  such  like  instruments  of 
laborious  employment,  march- 
ing after  drummes,  twice  or 
thrice  about  the  cisterne,  pre- 
sented themselves  before  the 
mount,  where  the  Lord  Maior, 
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aldermen,  and  a  worthy  com- 
pany beside,  stood  to  behold 
them  ;  and  one  man  (in  behalf 
of  all  the  rest)  delivered  a 
poetical  speech.' 

When  this  was  over,  'the 
floodgates  flew  open,  the  stream 
ran  gallantly  into  the  cisterne, 
drummes  and  trumpets  sounded 
in  triumphallmanner,and  abrave 
peale  of  chambers  gave  full  issue 
to  the  intended  entertainment.' 

One  of  the  most  difficult 
parts  of  the  work  now  remained 
to  be  accomplished,  which  was 
to  convey  the  water  to  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  metropolis. 
The  expense  attending  this  was 
very  great,  and  it  was  a  con- 
siderable time  before  the  water 
came  into  general  use ;  but  this 
being  effected,  it  proved  of  un- 
speakable benefit  to  the  city  and 
its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
since,  by  the  water  supplied 
from  this  river,  a  speedy  stop 
was  put  to  a  great  number  of 
alarming  fires,  and  the  health  of 
the  metropoHs  was  remarkably 
preserved  by  the  cleanliness  it 
introduced  not  only  in  the 
streets,  but  into  the  dwellings. 
Yet  so  little  were  the  great  ad- 
vantages at  first  understood,  that 
the  shares  continued  to  be  of 
very  small  value,  and  for  the 
first  nineteen  years  after  the 
completion  of  the  work,  the 
annual  profit  upon  each  scarcely 
amounted  to  twelve  shillings. 

'The  property  of  the  New 
River,'  says  Nelson  in  his 
History  of  Islington,  '  is  divided 
into  seventy-two  shares,  which 
division  took  place  soon  after 


the  commencement  of  the  under- 
taking ;  thirty-six  of  these  were 
originally  vested  in  Sir  Hugh 
Middleton,  the  first  projector, 
who,  having  impoverished  him- 
self and  his  family  by  a  concern 
which  has  proved  so  beneficial 
to  the  public  as  to  render  his 
name  ever  honoured  and  re- 
spected, was  obliged  to  part 
with  his  property  in  the  under- 
taking, which  was  divided 
amongst  various  persons.  These 
shares  are  called  adventurers' 
shares.  The  moiety  of  the 
undertaking  which  was  vested 
in  the  crown,  was  by  King 
Charles  i.,on  account  of  the  then 
unpromising  aspect  of  the  com- 
pany's affairs,  re-granted  to  Sir 
Hugh  Middleton,  Bart.,  his 
heirs  and  assigns,  on  condition 
that  they  should  for  ever  pay 
to  the  King's  Receiver-General, 
or  into  the  receipt  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, for  his  Majesty's  use, 
the  yearly  sum  of  ;^5oo,  which 
is  still  paid,  and  almost  entirely 
out  of  the  King's  shares.' 

Sir  Hugh  Middleton  died  in 
1631.  There  is  an  old  Isling- 
ton tradition  that  he  became  a 
pensioner  in  a  Shropshire  vil- 
lage, applied  in  vain  for  relief 
to  the  city,  and  died  in  obscu- 
rity. This  tradition,  it  is  plea- 
sant to  know,  has  no  foundation 
in  fact ;  he  died,  comparatively 
speaking,  in  prosperity. 

JOHN  SMEATON  AND  HENRY 
WINSTANLEY. 

John  Smeaton,  the  celebrated 
engineer,      discovered       great 
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strength  of  understanding  and 
originality  of  genius  at  a  very 
early  age.  His  playthings  were 
not  the  baubles  of  children,  but 
the  tools  with  which  men  work ; 
and  he  appeared  to  have  had 
greater  pleasure  in  seeing  the 
men  in  the  neighbourhood  work, 
and  asking  them  questions,  than 
in  anything  else.  One  day  he 
was  seen,  to  the  distress  of  his 
family,  on  the  top  of  his  father's 
barn,  fixing  up  something  like  a 
windmill.  Another  time,  he 
attended  some  men  who  were 
fixing  a  pump  at  a  neighbouring 
village ;  and  observing  them 
cut  off  a  piece  of  broad  pipe, 
he  procured  it,  and  actually 
made  with  it  a  working  pump 
that  raised  water.  All  this  was 
done  while  he  was  in  petticoats, 
and  before  he  had  reached  his 
sixth  year. 

About  his  fourteenth  or  fif- 
teenth year,  he  had  made  for 
himself  an  engine  to  turn  rose 
work ;  and  presented  several  of 
his  friends  with  boxes  of  ivory 
or  wood,  turned  by  him  in  that 
way.  He  made  a  lathe,  by 
which  he  cut  a  perpetual  screw 
in  brass ;  a  thing  little  knoAvn 
at  that  day,  and  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  Henry  Hindley,  of 
York,  agreat  lover  of  mechanics, 
and  a  man  of  the  most  fertile 
genius.  Mr.  Smeaton  soon  be- 
came acquainted  with  him;  and 
they  frequently  spent  whole 
nights  together,  conversing  on 
such  subjects  until  daylight. 

Mr.  Smeaton  had  thus,  by 
the  strength  of  his  genius  and 


indefatigable  industry,  acquired 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  an  exten- 
sive set  of  tools,  and  the  art  of 
working  in  most  of  the  mechani- 
cal trades,  without  the  assistance 
of  any  master.  Of  his  talents 
as  an  engineer  in  after  life,  the 
Eddystone  Lighthouse  will,  we 
trust,  long  remain  a  splendid 
monument. 

The  famous  Eddystone  Rocks 
are  a  perilous  reef  about  fourteen 
miles  from  Plymouth,  and  about 
ten  from  the  Ram  Head  on  the 
Cornish  coast,  against  which 
the  swell  of  the  Atlantic  waves 
beats  and  breaks  with  uncon- 
trollable fury.  As  these  rocks 
raised  themselves  in  the  midst 
of  the  broad  highway  of  com- 
merce, it  is  no  wonder  that 
many  a  noble  ship  met  with  mis- 
fortune in  mid-career;  and  no 
wonder  either  that  men's  minds 
should  have  been  anxiously  set 
upon  devising  some  mode  of 
pointing  out  the  dangerous  reef 

As  early  as  1696,  in  the  per- 
son of  Henry  Winstanley,  a  man 
was  found  ready  to  plant  his 
colours  on  the  rock  and  with- 
stand the  assault  of  the  angry 
waves.  He  spent  the  first  sum- 
mer in  boring  twelve  holes  in 
the  rock  in  which  to  insert  iron 
fastenings  to  secure  the  struc- 
ture he  meant  to  erect.  During 
the  course  of  the  next  sea- 
son, he  raised  a  round  pillar  12 
feet  high  and  14  in  diameter. 
It  was  still  there  when  he  re 
turned  to  it  in  the  succeeding 
spring ;  and  he  built  at  it  until, 
including  the  vane,  it  rose  to  the 
height  of  80  feet. 
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He  now  determined  to  enter 
upon  possession  of  his  strange 
citadel.  The  first  night  on 
which  he  ventured  to  lodge 
there,  was  a  night  of  storm  and 
tumult,  and  for  eleven  succeed- 
ing days  the  sea  was  so  bois- 
terous that  not  a  single  boat 
could  venture  to  approach  to 
his  relief. 

On  the  14th  of  November 
in  the  same  year  (1698),  Win- 
stanley  lighted  his  lantern.  The 
days  and  nights  that  followed 
were  wild.  The  kindly  glimmer 
of  his  beacon  shone  over  the 
troubled  sea,  but  he  who  lighted 
it  came  to  be  rather  badly  off : 
it  was  not  until  three  days  from 
Christmas,  that,  in  the  very  ex- 
tremity of  hunger,  he  regained 
the  shore. 

The  fourth  season  was  spent 
in  re-casing  the  tower  with  fresh 
outworks,  and  in  raising  it  to  a 
height  of  120  feet;  for,  even 
when  his  lantern  was  at  an  ele- 
vation of  sixty  feet  above  the 
rock,  Winstanley  found  that  it 
was  often  actually  buried  under 
the  water. 

'The  first  Eddystone  Light- 
house,' says  one  writer,  '  con- 
trived to  maintain  a  sort  of 
dying  life  until  the  November 
of  1703,  when,  some  repairs 
being  required,  its  bold  architect, 
accompanied  by  a  body  of  work- 
men, landed  on  the  rock.  There 
is  a  painful  feature  in  this  story, 
which  we  should  have  been  glad 
to  suppress,  were  it  not  for  the 
moral  teaching  which  it  conveys. 
Poor  Winstanley,  in  his  strong, 
self-reliant    confidence    in    the 


stabihtyof  his  work,  had  declared 
that  he  *'only  wished  to  be  there 
in  the  greatest  storm  that  ever 
blew  under  the  face  of  the 
heavens,  that  he  might  see  what 
effect  it  would  have  on  the 
structure."  And  now  a  storm 
was  coming  which  has  been 
memorable  in  history  for  its  wild 
fury  and  for  the  fearful  destruc- 
tion which  it  wrought — the  storm 
of  the  26th  of  November  1703. 
When  the  morning  of  the  27th 
arose  on  the  troubled  scene, 
not  a  vestige  remained  of  the 
lighthouse,  of  the  architect,  or 
of  his  men,  saving  only  some 
small  length  of  chain  which  was 
firmly  jammed  into  a  crevice  of 
the  rock !  There  is  a  wide 
distinction  between  presumption 
and  courage,  between  a  bold 
self-confidence  and  a  humble 
trust.  Smeaton  remarks  that 
the  common  sense  of  the  public 
had  led  them  to  anticipate  some 
such  sorrowful  tragedy,  so  little 
was  the  tower  of  Winstanley 
adapted  to  endure  the  shock  of 
its  peculiar  trials.' 


JOHN  RUDYERD. 

The  vital  importance  of  a 
light  on  the  Eddystone  was, 
soon  after  Winstanley's  melan- 
choly end,  painfully  illustrated  by 
the  loss  on  the  rock  of  the  Wui- 
chelsea  man-of-war  with  nearly 
all  her  crew.  The  next  man 
who  wrestled  with  the  stubborn 
difficulty  was  Mr.  John  Rudyerd. 
His  antecedents  were  very  un- 
like lighthouse-building :  he  had 
2  J 
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been  a  London  silk  -  mercer. 
Flinging  aside  his  soft  and 
showy  merchandize,he  addressed 
himself  to  his  critical  task  in 
the  summer  of  1706,  with 
such  energy  and  skill,  that  in 
two  more  summers  the  light 
might  again  be  seen  shining 
like  a  star  over  the  waves,  at  a 
height  of  92  feet  above  the 
rock. 

Rudyerd's  tower  was  of  wood. 
At  its  base,  it  was  weighted  by 
a  considerable  mass  of  stone 
work,  and  its  form  was  an  ele- 
gant frustum  of  a  cone,  carried 
up  unbroken  by  any  of  those 
whimsical  outworks  which  in 
Winstanley's  tower  had  afforded 
the  waves  so  many  points  of 
irritating  resistance. 

This  tower  lasted  for  forty- 
seven  years,  and  then  it  paid  the 
penalty  of  its  perishable  material. 
It  was  destroyed  by  fire,  its 
three  tenants  escaping  with  great 
difficulty  from  this  second  ad- 
verse element,  and  one  of  them 
dying  of  injuries  received  during 
the  conflaOTation. 


JOHN  SMEATON. 

And  now  a  man  of  real  genius 
steps  upon  the  stage.  This 
man  is  John  Smeaton. 

Smeaton  was  born  at  Aus- 
thorpe  in  Yorkshire,  was  articled 
to  an  attorney,  and  afterwards 
followed  the  business  of  a 
mathematical-instrument  maker. 
He  was  the  first  person  in  Eng- 
land who  pursued  the  calling 
of  a  civil  engineer,  and  in  fact 


he  may  be  said  to  have  created 
that  profession. 

Smeaton  was  determined,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
authorities,  that  his  tower  on  the 
Eddystone  rock  should  be  en- 
tirely of  stone.  'The  material 
being  decided  on,  the  form  next 
became  the  subject  of  anxious 
consideration.  And  now  his 
thoughts  settled  upon  the  study 
of  Nature's  own  noble  type  of 
strength — a  grand  old  oak.  He 
considered  its  spreading  roots, 
which  take  such  a  broad,  firm 
grip  of  the  soil  of  its  mother 
earth.  He  studied  the  rise  of 
its  swelling  base,  which,  when 
it  attains  to  the  height  of  about 
one  diameter,  is  reduced  by  a 
graceful  curve  concave  to  the 
eye,  which  carries  it  to  a 
diameter  less  by  one-third  than 
its  original  base.  Then  it  runs 
up  more  perpendicularly  in  the 
form  of  a  cylinder,  and  then, 
a  preparation  being  required 
for  the  support  of  its  swehing 
boughs,  a  renewed  swelling  of 
its  diameter  is  observable. 

'  Now,  Smeaton  proceeded 
to  reason,  were  we  to  cut  off 
the  branches  of  our  noble  oak, 
and  in  that  denuded  state  ex- 
pose its  bole  to  the  assaults  of 
wild  waves  at  the  base,  instead 
of  wild  winds  at  the  summit, 
we  have  a  type  of  such  a  light- 
house column  as  is  best  adapted 
to  endure  the  peculiar  tests  of 
its  position.' 

Such  is  the  well-known  story 
of  the  conception  of  the  Eddy- 
stone  Lighthouse.  But  Mr. 
Alan     Stevenson,     the     distin- 
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guished  engineer  of  the  great 
Skerryvore  Lighthouse,  shows  in 
one  of  his  interesting  works, 
that  if  the  idea  of  his  celebrated 
column  sprang  up  in  Smeaton's 
mind  from  the  fancied  analogy 
of  the  oak,  he  was  uncon- 
sciously led  to  a  correct  con- 
clusion by  following  a  faulty 
train  of  reasoning,  —  in  other 
words,  reasoning  correctly  from 
wrong  premises.  'The  differ- 
ence in  material  destroys  the 
force  of  the  analogy.  The  oak 
stands  the  shock  of  winds  not 
only  from  the  breadth  of  its  swell- 
ing base,  but  by  the  strength  of 
its  fibrous  texture,  the  elasticity 
and  cohesion  of  its  parts.  The 
tower  resists  the  assault  of  the 
waves  by  the  lowness  of  its  true 
centre  of  gravity,  and  by  the 
weight  and  friction  of  its  mas- 
sive material.  No ;  the  great 
idea  of  the  Eddystone  Light- 
house could  never  have  grown 
up  from  an  acorn ;  it  sprang, 
Minerva-like,  from  the  thoughtful 
brow  of  genius. 

'  It  was  on  the  5th  of  April 
1756  that  Smeaton  first  stepped 
upon  the  rock,  and  prepared 
for  his  coming  work  by  cutting 
the  surface  in  regular  steps  or 
trenches,  into  which  the  blocks 
of  stone  were  to  be  dove- 
tailed. 

'The  first  stone  was  laid  on 
the  1 2th  of  June  1757,  and  the 
last  on  the  24th  of  August 
1759,  completing  a  tower  of 
68  feet  in  height.  The 
structure  is  a  solid  mass  to 
the  height  of  12  feet,  and  the 
blocks   of   stone  are  held   to- 


gether by  stone  joggles,  dove- 
tailed joints,  and  oaken  tree- 
nails. That  so  sagacious  an 
engineer  as  Smeaton  should 
have  arched  the  floors  of  his 
different  storeys  has  created 
some  surprise,  as  he  thereby 
lost  the  added  element  of 
strength  which  he  might  have 
secured  by  making  those  floors 
serve  as  tie -walls.  His  in- 
genuity, however,  helped  him 
out  of  the  difficulty,  by  sug- 
gesting a  mode  of  counteracting 
the  dangerous  tendency  of  the 
outward  thrust  of  those  arched 
floors.  He  bound  the  courses 
of  his  stonework  together  by 
belts  of  chain,  which  were  set 
in  grooves  while  in  a  heated 
state,  by  the  application  of  hot 
lead,  and  which,  on  cooling,  of 
course  tightened  their  clasp 
upon  the  tower. 

'On  the  1 6th  of  October 
1759,  the  benignant  light  again 
shone  out  over  the  waters,  a 
welcome  gleam  to  the  straining 
eye  of  the  seaman,  though  it 
was  but  the  concentrated  light 
of  a  few  tallow  candles.  And 
after  such  mighty  preparations, 
and  such  a  world  of  thought, 
was  this  all  that  science  could 
do  to  light  up  its  grand  new 
sea-tower  ?  Yes,  truly  ;  the 
group  of  tallow  candles  burned 
on,  and  did  their  best  to  testify 
of  danger,  until  the  year  1807, 
when  argand  burners  with  sil- 
vered copper  reflectors  were 
displayed,  completely  taking  the 
shine  out  of  the  poor  endea- 
vouring candles. 

'You    may  stand   upon   the 
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Hoe  at  Plymouth,  with  the 
grand  blue  Sound  spread  before 
you,  bristling  with  fortified 
points  and  islands,  with  the 
beautiful  curved  promontory  of 
Mount  Edgecombe  sweeping 
out  to  sea  on  your  right,  with 
the  straight  black  line  of  the 
breakwater  boldly  dividing  the 
swells,  and  with  its  own  little 
beacon  telegraphing  to  the  great 
men-of-war  the  road  into  the 
magnificent  port ;  and  when 
twilight  slowly  descends  upon 
the  scene,  you  may  see  the 
light  of  the  Eddystone  beaming 
like  a  bright  star  far  out  upon 
the  sea.  It  was  here  that 
Smeaton  used  to  stand  with  his 
telescope,  when  storms  forbade 
his  landing  on  the  rocks,  and 
watch  how  the  sea  ran  up  his 
trembling  tower,  and  hung  for 
a  fearful  moment  suspended 
like  a  canopy  at  twice  its  height 
above  its  brow,  completely 
shrouding  it  from  his  sight.' 

JAMES  BRINDLEV. 

James  Brindley  was  born  in 
17 16,  and  was  greatly  distin- 
guished in  youth  for  his  inven- 
tive genius.  When  out  of  his 
apprenticeship  as  a  millwright, 
he  engaged  in  various  local 
schemes  on  his  own  account. 

His  thoughts  were  drawn 
towards  a  larger  sphere  of  action 
by  the  resolution  of  Francis, 
Duke  of  Bridgewater,  to  cut  a 
canal  from  his  coal-mines  at 
Worsley  to  the  town  of  Man- 
chester, distant  about  seven 
miles.     This  scheme  is  said  to 


have  been  conceived  by  one  of 
that  nobleman's  predecessors ; 
but  that  circumstance  does  not 
detract  from  the  honour  due  to 
the  great  perseverance  and  re- 
solution displayed  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  plan.  Divesting 
himself  of  the  splendour  which 
usually  belongs  to  rank,  he 
devoted  his  large  revenue 
almost  entirely  to  his  favour- 
ite undertaking;  resisting  the 
temptation  to  borrow  money, 
lest  he  should  involve  himself 
and  his  successors  in  irremedi- 
able difficulties,  in  case  of  the 
failure  of  an  undertaking  which, 
from  its  novelty,  no  man  Hving 
could  assert  to  be  certain  of 
success.  At  the  same  time, 
having  selected  Brindley  as  his 
engineer,  on  good  experience 
of  his  skill  and  talent,  he 
placed  a  noble  confidence  in 
him ;  and  without  fear  or  dis- 
trust, devoted  his  energy  and 
fortune  to  work  out  the  magni- 
ficent design  which  the  genius 
of  his  coadjutor  had  planned. 

As  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  were  very  great,  so 
there  was  little  experience  to 
guide  the  projectors.  Navigable 
rivers,  indeed,  had  been  im- 
proved, and  those  which  were 
net  navigable  by  nature  had 
been  made  so  by  pounding  up 
their  waters  with  locks  and 
dams ;  but  of  canals  properly 
so  called,  this  was  the  first 
constructed  in  England. 

That  it  might  be  perfect  in 
its  kind,  it  was  resolved  to 
preserve  a  level,  and  avoid 
locks  altogether;   but  to  effect 
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this,  obstacles  were  to  be  over- 
come such  as  never  had  been 
surmounted  in  England  —  ob- 
stacles which  had  always  been 
considered  wholly  insurmount- 
able. Navigable  tunnels  were 
to  be  cut;  long  and  large  mounds 
to  be  carried  across  valleys;  and 
in  the  line  which  finally  was 
adopted,  an  aqueduct-bridge  of 
three  arches,  nearly  50  feet  in 
height,  and  including  the  em- 
bankment on  each  side,  500 
yards  in  length,  was  to  be 
carried  over  the  river  Irwell. 
This  part  of  the  scheme  being 
generally  considered  wild  and 
extravagant,  Brindley,  to  justify 
himself  to  his  employer,  desired 
that  the  opinion  of  another 
engineer  might  be  taken.  This 
was  accordingly  done,  but  the 
second,  on  being  conducted  to 
the  spot  where  it  was  intended 
that  the  aqueduct  should  be 
made,  exclaimed,  '  I  have  often 
heard  of  castles  in  the  air,  but 
never  before  was  shown  the 
place  where  any  of  them  were 
to  be  erected.'  But  the  Duke 
of  Bridgewater's  confidence  in 
Brindley  was  not  to  be  shaken, 
and  the  bridge  was  undertaken 
and  finished  within  less  than  a 
year. 

In  1762  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water  obtained  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, enabling  him  to  continue 
his  canal  from  Worsley  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  Runcorn 
in  the  tideway  of  the  Mersey, 
so  as  to  establish  a  perfect 
water-way  between  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  unembarrassed 
by  the  constant  current  and  ine- 


qualities of  flood  and  drought, 
which  impeded  the  navigation 
of  the  Irwell.  In  this  part  of 
the  line,  several  deep  valleys, 
especially  those  of  the  rivers 
Mersey  and  Bollin,  were  to  be 
crossed,  and  this  was  done 
without  the  assistance  of  a 
single  lock. 

Brindley's  method  of  con- 
structing the  long  embankments 
which  occurred  in  some  places 
was  remarkable ;  he  built  cais- 
sons along  the  line  of  its  in- 
tended course,  in  which  boats 
laden  with  excavated  soil  were 
conducted  by  the  canal  itself, 
and  discharged  their  contents 
upon  the  very  spot  where  the 
ground  was  to  be  raised.  Thus 
the  canal,  as  it  were,  pushed 
itself  forward,  and  the  labour 
and  expense  of  transporting 
these  immense  masses  of  earth 
was  greatly  diminished. 

To  guard  against  the  total 
loss  of  water  and  ruin  to  the 
surrounding  country,  which 
might  occur  from  a  breach  of 
these  embankments,  Brindley 
contrived  stops,  which  were 
gates  so  hung  as  to  lie  horizon- 
tally near  the  bottom  when  the 
water  was  at  rest;  but  to  rise 
and  close  when  any  current 
should  be  produced  by  the 
banks  giving  way,  and  thus 
prevent  the  escape  of  any 
water,  except  that  portion  near 
the  breach  which  should  be 
comprised  between  them. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  the  result  of  this,  the 
greatest  undertaking  perhaps 
ever  performed  by  any  private 
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person  out  of  his  own  fortune, 
has  been  the  realization  of  an 
enormous  income  to  the  peer 
who  undertook  it,  and  to  his 
heirs. 

The  following  account  of  the 
engineering  works  connected 
with  the  Bridgewater  Canal  will 
be  found  of  singular  interest : — 

The  plans  were  first  laid 
in  1758.  A  canal  was  cut, 
which,  at  its  upper  extremity 
in  Worsley,  enters  a  hill 
by  an  arched  passage,  partly 
bricked,  and  partly  formed  by 
the  solid  rock,  wide  enough  for 
the  admission  of  long  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  which  are  towed 
by  means  of  hand-rails  on  each 
side.  This  passage  penetrates 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
before  it  reaches  the  first  coal- 
works.  It  there  divides  into 
two  channels,  one  of  which  goes 
five  hundred  yards  to  the  right, 
and  the  other  as  far  to  the  left, 
and  may  be  continued  at  plea- 
sure. In  the  passage,  at  certain 
distances,  air -funnels  are  cut 
through  the  rock,  issuing  per- 
pendicularly at  the  top  of  the 
hill.  The  arch  at  the  entrance 
is  about  six  feet  wide,  and  about 
five  in  height  from  the  surface 
of  the  water.  It  widens  within, 
so  that  in  some  places  the  boats 
may  pass  each  other.  To  this 
subterraneous  canal  the  coals 
are  brought  from  the  pits  within 
the  bowels  of  the  hill,  in  low 
waggons,  holding  about  a  ton 
each,  which,  as  the  work  is  on 
the  descent,  are  easily  pushed 
or  pulled  by  a  man  along  a  railed 
way,  to  a  stage  over  the  canal, 


whence  they  are  shot  into  one 
of  the  boats.  These  boats 
hold  seven  or  eight  tons,  and 
several  of  them  being  linked 
together,  are  easily  drawn  out, 
by  the  help  of  the  rail,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  subterraneous 
passage,  where  a  large  bason 
serves  as  a  dock.  Hence  they 
are  sent  along  a  canal  to  Man- 
chester, in  strings,  drawn  by  a 
horse  or  two  mules.  It  was 
the  principle  of  this,  as  it  has 
been  that  of  all  Mr.  Brindley's 
canals,  to  keep  on  the  level  as 
much  as  possible;  whence  it 
has  been  necessary  to  carry  them 
over  the  roads  or  streams,  upon 
arches,  after  the  manner  of  an 
aqueduct,  and  to  fill  up  the 
valleys  by  artificial  mounds  for 
their  conveyance,  as  well  as  to 
cut  down  or  bore  through  hills. 
The  most  striking  of  all  the 
aqueduct  works  is  in  this  first 
canal,  where  it  passes  over,  as 
we  have  already  told,  the  navi- 
gable river  Irwell  at  Barton 
Bridge.  The  aqueduct  begins 
upwards  of  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  river,  which  runs  in  a 
valley.  Over  the  river  itself  it 
is  conveyed  by  a  stone  bridge 
of  great  strength  and  thickness, 
consisting  of  three  arches;  the 
centre  one  is  sixty-three  feet 
wide,  and  being  thirty-eight  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
admits  the  largest  barges  navi- 
gating the  Irwell  to  go  through 
with  masts  and  sails  standing. 
The  spectator  was  therefore 
here  gratified  with  the  sight  of 
one  vessel  sailing  over  the  top 
of  another,  a  thing  never  before 
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beheld  in  this  country;  and 
those  who  had  at  first  ridiculed 
the  attempt  as  of  the  most  extra- 
vagant description,  were  obliged 
to  join  in  admiration  of  the  won- 
derful abilities  of  the  engineer 
by  whom  it  had  been  accom- 
plished. 

This  canal,  after  passing  Bar- 
ton Bridge,  was  conveyed  on 
the  level  with  great  labour  and 
expense,  in  a  circuitous  track  of 
nine  miles  to  Castlefield,  adja- 
cent to  Manchester.  The  most 
remarkable  part  of  its  course  is 
that  where  it  crosses  the  low 
grounds  near  Stratford,  upon  a 
vast  mound  of  earth,  of  great 
'ength,  the  constmction  of  which 
exercised  all  the  inventive  powers 
of  the  conductor. 

Several  other  canals  were 
afterwards  constructed  by  the 
Duke  under  the  direction  of  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Brindley.  In 
one  of  them,  the  canal  crosses 
the  small  river  Bollin,  which 
running  in  a  tract  of  low 
meadows,  has  made  a  mound 
in  that  part  necessary  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  canal,  of  a 
height,  breadth,  and  length 
that  form  a  spectacle  truly 
stupendous.  The  principle  of 
keeping  the  level  has  been 
rigorously  pursued,  in  defiance 
of  expense  and  difficulty,  for 
the  whole  length  of  the  canal 
till  it  is  brought  in  full  view 
of  the  Mersey  at  Runcorn. 
There  it  is  precipitately  lowered 
ninety-five  feet,  in  a  chain  of 
locks,  of  admirable  construc- 
tion, furnished  at  different 
heights  with  capacious  reservoirs 


of  v/ater,  in  order  to  supply  the 
waste  incurred  by  the  passage 
of  vessels. 

But  a  greater  and  more  ad- 
venturous project  in  canal  navi- 
gation still  remained.  It  was 
desired  to  form  a  canal  from 
Leeds  to  Liverpool,  a  distance 
of  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles, 
which  was  much  augmented  by 
the  very  winding  course  which 
the  nature  of  the  country  de- 
manded. The  work  was  so 
difficult  and  expensive,  that 
nothing  but  the  extraordinary 
zeal  with  which  schemes  of  this 
kind  now  began  to  be  pursued 
could  have  stimulated  the 
persons  concerned  to  put  it 
into  execution.  The  fall  from 
the  central  level  is,  on  the 
Lancashire  side,  525  feet;  on 
the  Yorkshire  side,  446  feet. 

Since  this  time,  canal  naviga- 
tion has  been  extensively  and 
successfully  prosecuted  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country;  but 
never  with  greater  ability  than 
that  displayed  by  James  Brind- 
ley, who  may  almost  be  con- 
sidered as  the  father  of  the  art. 

THOMAS  TELFORD. 

Thomas  Telford,  the  able 
and  distinguished  engineer,  was 
born  in  the  parish  of  Wes- 
terkirk,  and  county  of  Dum- 
fries, on  the  9th  of  August 
1757.  His  very  limited  educa- 
tion he  received  at  Westerkirk 
school,  and  during  the  summer 
season  he  was  employed  by  his 
uncle  as  a  shepherd  boy.  This 
occupation  left  him  abundant 
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leisure  for  reading,  and  his  early 
and  eager  love  of  knowledge 
he  was  enabled  to  gratify  by  the 
kindness  of  some  individuals 
who  accommodated  him  with 
the  loan  of  books. 

At  an  early  age  he  quitted 
Westerkirk  school  and  the  care 
of  his  uncle's  flock,  in  order  to 
learn  the  trade  of  a  mason  in 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Lang- 
holm. After  the  completion  of 
his  apprenticeship,  he  continued 
to  work  for  some  time  as  a 
journeyman.  Langholm  Bridge, 
over  the  river  Esk,  was  partly 
reared  by  hands  which  were 
destined  for  more  scientific 
occupations. 

Telford  at  length  quitted  Esk- 
dale,  and  sought  for  better  em- 
ployment in  Edinburgh,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  continued, 
with  unremitting  application,  to 
study  architecture  on  scientific 
principles.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  he  must  have  earned 
his  daily  bread  by  the  labour  of 
his  hands.  Here  he  remained 
till  the  year  1782,  when  he  was 
emboldened  to  try  his  fortune 
in  London.  He  was  now 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
seems  to  have  acquired  new 
confidence  in  the  resources  of 
his  own  talents. 

Li  London  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  employment 
under  Sir  William  Chambers, 
in  the  building  of  Somerset 
House;  and  in  the  progress  of 
this  work  he  acquired  much 
information,  both  in  the  useful 
and  ornamental  branches  of 
architecture.       His   merit   was 


not  long  in  being  discovered 
by  Chambers,  and  he  experi- 
enced promotion  accordingly. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  detail 
the  steps  by  which  he  subse- 
quently reached  the  head  of 
the  profession  of  engineering; 
but  it  was  allowed  on  all  hands, 
says  one  writer,  that  '  his  eleva- 
tion was  owing  solely  to  his 
consummate  ability  and  per- 
severing industry,  unless  we 
are  to  allow  a  share  in  the  pro- 
cess to  the  singular  candour 
and  integrity  which  marked 
every  step  in  his  career.' 

Telford's  works  are  so  nume- 
rous all  over  the  island,  that 
there  is  hardly  a  county  in 
England,  Scotland,  or  Wales  in 
which  they  may  not  be  seen. 
The  Menai  and  Conway  Bridges, 
the  Caledonian  Canal,  the  St. 
Katharine's  Docks,  the  Holy- 
head roads  and  bridges,  the 
Highland  roads  and  bridges, 
the  Chirke  and  Pont-y-Cysylte 
aqueducts,  the  canals  in  Salop, 
and  great  works  of  that  county, 
of  which  he  was  surveyor  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  are 
some  of  the  proofs  of  his  genius, 
and  will  immortalize  the  name 
of  Thomas  Telford. 

The  Menai  Bridge  will  un- 
questionably be  the  most 
imperishable  monument  of  Tel- 
ford's fame.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  specimens  of 
engineering  talent  in  existence. 
The  history  of  it  is  as  follows  : 
In  1 8 18,  Telford  was  surveying 
the  improvements  which  could 
be  effected  on  the  extensive  line 
of  roads  from  London  to  Holy- 
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head — the  point  of  the  Welsh 
coast  nearest  to  Ireland.  Holy- 
head is  situated  in  the  island  of 
Anglesea,  which  is  separated 
from  Caernarvonshire  by  a  cele- 
brated strait  or  arm  of  the  sea, 
named  the  Menai,  through  which 
the  tide  flows  with  great  velocity, 
and,  from  local  circumstances, 
in  a  peculiar  manner.  The 
intercourse  of  the  inhabitants 
with  the  opposite  portion  of 
Wales  was  thus  circumscribed. 
There  were  five  or  six  ferries, 
but  the  navigation  was  often 
difficult  and  sometimes  dan- 
gerous. One  of  the  staple  pro- 
ductions of  the  island  is  cattle, 
and  they  were  generally  com- 
pelled to  swim  across  the 
Strait. 

The  importance  of  obtaining 
more  rapid  intercourse  with 
Ireland  occasioned  Telford 
strongly  to  direct  his  attention 
to  the  possibility  of  throwing  a 
bridge  across  the  Menai.  The 
obstacles  were  a  rapid  stream 
with  high  banks.  To  have 
erected  a  bridge  of  the  usual 
construction  would  have  ob- 
structed the  navigation ;  besides, 
the  erection  of  piers  in  the  bed 
of  the  sea  was  impracticable. 
Telford  therefore  recommended 
the  construction  of  a  suspension 
bridge,  which  was  completed  in 
1826.  It  was  built  partly  of 
stone  and  partly  of  iron. 

This  bridge  occasioned  Tel- 
ford more  anxious  thought  than 
any  other  of  his  works.  To  a 
friend,  a  few  months  before  his 
death,  he  stated  that  his  anxiety 
for  a  fihort  time  previous  to  the 


opening  was  so  extreme  that  he 
had  but  little  sound  sleep  ;  and 
that  a  much  longer  continuance 
of  that  condition  of  mind  must 
have  undermined  his  health. 
Not  that  he  had  any  reason  to 
doubt  the  strength  and  stability 
of  any  part  of  the  structure, 
for  he  had  employed  all  the 
precautions  that  he  could  ima- 
gine useful,  as  suggested  by  his 
own  experience  and  considera- 
tion, or  by  the  zeal  and  talents 
of  his  able  assistants ;  yet  the 
bare  possibility  that  some  weak 
point  might  escape  his  and  their 
vigilance  in  a  work  so  new,  kept 
the  whole  structure  constantly 
passing  in  review  before  his 
mind's  eye,  to  examine  if  he 
could  discover  a  point  that  did 
not  contribute  to  the  perfection 
of  the  whole. 

The  Caledonian  Canal  is  an- 
other of  Mr.  Telford's  splendid 
works,  in  constructing  every 
jDart  of  which,  though  it  was 
necessary  to  surmount  enormous 
difficulties,  he  was  successful. 
'  But  even  this  great  work,'  it 
has  been  said,  '  does  not  re- 
dound so  much  to  his  credit  as 
the  roads  throughout  the  same 
district.'  That  from  Inverness 
to  the  county  of  Sutherland,  and 
through  Caithness,  made  not 
only  so  far  as  respects  its  con- 
struction, but  its  direction,  under 
Mr.  Telford's  orders,  is  superior 
in  point  of  line  and  smoothness 
to  any  part  of  the  road  of  equal 
continuous  length  between  Lon- 
don and  Inverness.  This  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  which,  from 
the  great  difficulties  he  had  to 
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overcome  in  passing  through  a 
rugged,  hilly,  and  mountainous 
district,  incontrovertibly  estab- 
lishes his  great  skill  in  the  en- 
gineering department,  as  well 
as  in  the  construction  of  great 
public  communications. 

JOHN  RENNIE. 

The  celebrated  John  Rennie 
rose  entirely  by  his  own  merits. 
In  a  country  where  instruction 
is  general,  he  was  not  without 
the  benefits  of  an  ordinary  edu- 
cation ;  but  it  was  by  powers 
that  must  have  shone  in  any 
country,  and  in  any  condition 
of  life,  that  he  scaled  the  heights 
of  science  and  art. 

No  man,  however,  ever  showed 
a  juster  sense  of  his  early  ad- 
vantages than  Rennie.  When 
the  inhabitants  of  Perth  pro- 
posed to  remunerate  him  for 
some  trouble  which  he  had 
taken  in  directing  and  super- 
intending certain  improvements 
in  the  navigation  of  the  river 
Tay,  he  nobly  declined  all  re- 
compense, remarking  'that  he 
had  long  since  been  amply  paid 
for  whatever  services  he  could 
render  to  the  citizens  of  Perth, 
for  it  was  in  the  Academy  of 
that  city  that  he  commenced 
those  studies  which  had  gained 
him  a  name  in  the  world.' 

Mr.  Rennie  commenced  his 
professional  career  as  a  ma- 
chinist, and  executed  for  Messrs. 
Bolton  &  Watt  some  of  the 
best  steam-mills  ever  seen  in 
the  country.  He  afterwards 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 


hydraulic  construction,  and  by 
diligent  attention  to  the  admir- 
able lessons  in  this  branch  of 
art,  furnished  by  Mr.  SmeUie, 
was  at  length  enabled  in  some 
respects  to  equal,  and  in  many 
to  surpass,  his  teacher. 

The  ports  of  London,  Liver- 
pool, Hull,  Greenock,  Leith, 
Holyhead,  Portpatrick,  Howth, 
and  Dunleary,  all  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  talents  and  re- 
sources of  Mr.  Rennie  as  an 
architect  and  hydraulician.  For 
the  metropolis  he  furnished  the 
plans  and  directed  the  construc- 
tion of  the  East  India  and 
London  Docks,  alike  remarkable 
for  their  general  grandeur,  the 
judgment  shown  in  their  various 
details,  and  their  beautiful  style 
of  execution.  The  West  India 
Docks  also,  which  were  at  first 
under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Jessop,  were,  after  the  death  of 
that  engineer,  completed  by 
Rennie. 

In  all  these  undertakings,  as 
M.  Dupin,  one  of  the  first  of 
French  engineers,  bears  witness, 
the  operations  of  every  sort 
were  so  arranged  as  to  produce 
in  a  given  time,  with  the  lowest 
number  of  men,  the  greatest 
possible  results ;  and  everywhere 
machines  were  employed  to 
execute,  what  machines  alone 
could  execute  well,  with  eco- 
nomy, precision,  and  rapidity. 

The  same  admirable  spirit  of 
invention,  method,  and  calcula- 
tion continued  to  be  displayed 
by  Mr.  Rennie  in  every  under- 
taking in  which  he  was  engaged 
— in  the  construction  of  canals, 
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among  which  that  of  Crinan 
deserves  peculiar  attention,  on 
account  of  the  many  natural 
difficulties  opposed  to  it ;  in 
the  draining  and  embankment 
of  the  Fens  in  the  counties  of 
Lincoln,  Bedford,  and  Cam- 
bridge ;  in  the  improvements  of 
the  arsenals  and  dockyards  at 
Woolwich,  Chatham,  Ports- 
mouth, and  Plymouth ;  the 
erection  of  the  new  docks  at 
Sheerness ;  the  construction  of 
the  breakwater  at  Plymouth ; 
the  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse;  and 
the  Southwark  and  Waterloo 
Bridges  over  the  Thames. 

'  In  the  hydraulic  construc- 
tions at  Sheerness,'  says  Dupin, 
'  we  see  art  struggling  with  the 
difficulties  of  nature,  and  over- 
coming them.  The  whole 
arsenal  is  built  upon  an  artificial 
soil ;  the  foundations  of  the 
buildings  rest  on  the  hulls  of 
old  vessels  buried  under  the 
alluvial  deposit,  of  which  the 
Isle  of  Sheppey  is  formed.'  And 
yet,  '  such  is  the  skill  with  which 
the  works  are  constructed,  and 
so  excellent  the  materials  which 
have  been  employed,  that  they 
must  be  proof  alike  against  the 
outrages  of  time  and  the  hand 
of  violence — a  work  worthy  of 
the  Romans  in  the  proudest 
period  of  their  existence  ! ' 

It  is  this  unalterable  sohdity, 
the  result  of  prudent  dimensions 
and  judicious  combinations, 
which  M.  Dupin  justly  considers 
as  the  great  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Rennie's  labours.  But  per- 
haps this  feature  is  more  remark- 
ably displayed  in  the  two  bridges 


of  Southwark  and  Waterloo  than 
in  any  other  monuments  of  his 
genius. 

The  Southwark  Bridge  is  the 
first  in  which  the  bold  idea 
was  conceived  of  employing 
cast  iron  in  large  masses,  so  ex- 
tensive as  far  to  surpass  that  of 
stone  voussoirs  of  the  largest 
dimensions.  The  arches  of  this 
bridge  are  formed  of  metallic 
voussoirs,  and  such  as  could 
only  be  cast  in  a  country  where 
metallurgy  is  carried  to  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection. 
'When  we  consider,'  says  the 
elegant  French  writer  whom 
we  have  already  quoted,  'the 
extent  and  elevation  of  the 
arches  of  the  bridge,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  elements 
which  compose  it,  what  an  idea 
does  it  not  give  us  of  the  power 
of  man  !  We  exclaim  involun- 
tarily, while  we  gaze  on  the 
chef  d'cezivre,  Behold  the  bridge 
of  giants ! ' 

Yet  even  this  bridge  is  infe- 
rior to  that  of  Waterloo,  the 
noblest  bridge  not  only  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  but  perhaps  in 
the  world.  The  celebrated 
Canova,  when  he  visited  this 
country,  declared  that  it  was  the 
grandest  fabric  of  the  kind  he 
had  ever  seen,  and  that  it  was 
worth  a  journey  from  the  re- 
motest corner  of  the  earth  to 
behold  it.  But  here  again  we 
must  quote  M.  Dupin  : — 

'The  English  have  hitherto 
pointed  with  pride  to  the  bridges 
of  Blackfriars  and  Westminster. 
But  since  this  new  bridge  has 
been  thrown  over  the  space  be- 
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tween  these  fine  monuments  of 
public  utility,  these  seem  as  if 
they  had  lost  their  regularity, 
their  extent,  and  all  their  ma- 
jesty. 

'The  three  bridges,  Black- 
friars,  Westminster,  and  London, 
being  constructed  of  a  soft  stone, 
strongly  liable  to  decomposition, 
have  suffered  prodigiously  from 
the  ravages  of  time ;  and  the 
same  is  the  case  with  the  greater 
partof  those  edifices  which  grace 
the  British  metropolis. 

'  If,  by  the  incalculable  effect 
of  those  revolutions  to  which  em- 
pires are  exposed,  people  should 
one  day  ask.  Where  stood  the 
New  Sidon?  and  what  is  be- 
come of  the  Tyre  of  the  west, 
which  covered  the  whole  ocean 
with  its  ships?  —  the  greater 
part  of  its  buildings,  destroyed 
by  a  destructive  climate,  will  no 
longer  reply  to  the  curiosity  of 
men  with  the  voice  of  monu- 
ments ;  but  the  bridge  built  by 
Rennie,  in  the  centre  of  the 
commercial  world,  will  subsist 
to  tell  to  generations  the  most 
remote,  "Here  was  a  city,  rich, 
industrious,  and  powerful."  The 
traveller,  at  the  sight  of  this 
superb  monument,  will  be  apt 
to  suppose  that  some  great 
prince  had  endeavoured,  by 
long  years  of  toil,  to  consecrate 
his  name  to  everlasting  renown 
by  this  magnificent  structure. 
But  should  tradition  inform 
him  that  six  years  sufficed  to 
undertake  and  complete  this 
work  ;  that  a  simple  association 
of  merchants  possessed  opulence 
enough  to  build,  at  their  expense. 


this  colossal  monument,  worthy 
of  the  Sesostrises  and  the 
Caesars,  he  will  admire  still 
more  the  nation  where  such 
works  could  be  produced  by 
the  efforts  of  individuals  with- 
out name,  and  lost  for  ever  to 
fame,  amidst  a  crowd  of  indus- 
trious citizens.' 

How  much  merit  there  is  in 
the  completion  of  so  stupendous 
a  design,  in  so  admirable  a 
manner,  no  one  who  is  in  the 
least  acquainted  with  works  of 
art  need  be  told.  Mr,  Rennie, 
while  executing  it,  seemed  to 
feel  that  he  was  building  for 
immortality;  no  branch  of  the 
work,  however  minute  or  ap- 
parently immaterial,  escaped  his 
most  vigilant  attention ;  he 
would  only  use  those  materials 
which  were  the  most  excellent 
of  their  kind,  and  not  an  inch 
of  work  would  he  suffer  to  pass 
which  was  not  executed  in  the 
very  best  possible  manner. 
One  WTiter  remembered  to  have 
seen  him  superintending  the 
preparation  of  the  mortar, 
as  if  that  had  been  the  only 
thing  he  had  to  attend  to  in 
the  whole  undertaking ;  and 
repeatedly  turning  back  loads 
of  the  material,  because  they 
were  not  so  well  wrought  as 
they  might  be.  It  was  by  care 
like  this  that  the  name  of 
Rennie  and  the  genius  of  stabi- 
lity have  in  a  manner  become 
identified. 

Superior  to  every  sentiment 
of  envy  or  jealousy,  Mr.  Rennie 
was  neither  slow  in  his  admira- 
tion of  other  men's  powers,  nor 
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averse  to  profit  honourably  by 
them.  He  gave  due  praise  to 
foreign  nations,  and  to  the 
French  in  particular,  for  the 
work  which  they  have  accom- 
plished ;  and  to  all  strangers 
who  came  hither  to  gather  in- 
struction from  the  many  models 
of  art  with  which  Britain  has 
supplied  the  world,  he  was  ever 
free  of  access,  and  most  liberal 
in  his  communications.  He 
experienced  in  return  many 
flattering  marks  of  gratitude 
and  esteem  from  men  of  genius 
of  other  countries.  In  1819, 
having  communicated  to  some 
of  his  scientific  friends  in  France 
his  wish  of  inspecting  the  arse- 
nals at  Brest  and  Cherbourg, 
the  French  Minister  of  Marine 
was  no  sooner  apprised  of  his 
wishes  than  he  sent  instructions 
to  the  superior  officers  of  both 
these  ports,  to  afford  him,  for 
that  purpose,  every  aid  and 
facility  in  their  power.  M. 
Dupin  has  with  equal  liberality 
and  good  sense  remarked,  '  that 
whatever  information  Mr.  Rennie 
may  have  derived  from  such  in- 
spection, France  may  be  well 
assured,  that  in  this  interchange 
of  knowledge  and  pohteness 
she  is  not  the  least  gainer.' 

ROBERT  STEVENSON. 

We  have  now  to  tell  the  story 
of  another  celebrated  lighthouse. 
The  Inchcape  Rock  lies  on  the 
coast  about  twenty-four  miles  to 
the  east  of  the  harbour  of  Dun- 
dee. It  stands  in  the  track  of 
all  vessels  making  for  the  estu- 


aries ot  the  Friths  of  Forth  and 
Tay,  and  was,  from  a  very  re- 
mote period,  the  scene  of  nume- 
rous shipwrecks.  The  top  of 
the  rock  being  visible  at  low 
water,  the  abbots  of  Aber- 
brothock  attached  to  it  a  frame- 
work and  a  bell,  which,  being 
rung  by  the  waves,  warned 
mariners  to  steer  clear  of  the 
fatal  reef.  Every  one  knows 
the  tradition  regarding  this  bell, 
preserved  by  Southey  in  his 
ballad  of  'Ralph  the  Rover.' 
A  notorious  pirate  is  said  to 
have  cut  the  bell  from  the 
framework  '  to  plague  the  abbot 
of  Aberbrothock,'  and  some 
time  after  to  have  met  with  the 
just  punishment  of  his  wicked- 
ness by  being  shipwrecked  on 
the  spot. 

Since  the  days  of  the  monks 
and  their  bell,  says  a  writer  whom 
we  have  previously  quoted, 
two  attempts  have  been  made 
to  raise  a  wooden  beacon  on 
the  rocks ;  but  on  each  occa- 
sion, the  sea  has  swept  it  indig- 
nantly away.  It  was  at  last 
suggested  by  Mr.  Robert  Ste- 
venson, engineer  to  the  Light- 
house Board,  that  a  tower  of 
stone  should  be  raised  on  the 
reef;  and  his  suggestion  was  at 
length  adopted. 

This  was  a  most  formidable 
undertaking,  for  the  rock  was 
covered  to  the  depth  of  12  feet 
by  the  tide,  and  at  every 
spring-tide  was  liable  to  be 
buried  by  1 6  feet  of  water.  On 
the  17th  of  August  1807,  Mr. 
Stevenson  landed  on  the  rock, 
and  commenced  his  labour  by 
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preparing  it  to  sustain  a  tempo- 
rary pyramid  of  wood,  in  which 
a  barrack  for  the  protection  of 
the  workmen  was  to  be  reared. 
This  was  a  most  critical  part  of 
the  business ;  two  or  three 
hours  were  considered  a  good 
spell  of  labour ;  for  as  soon  as 
the  flood-tide  began  to  swell  up 
the  sides  of  the  rocks,  the  work- 
men had  to  gather  up  their 
tools  and  take  refuge  in  the 
boats.  So  precious  was  time, 
that  even  at  night,  when  the 
state  of  the  tide  favoured  the 
work,  the  little  band  of  devoted 
men  might  be  seen  labouring 
hard  on  this  one  point  of  rock, 
illuminated  by  the  fitful  glimmer 
of  torches  amidst  the  dark 
waste  of  water. 

In  the  long  list  of  perils 
and  providential  escapes  which 
mark  the  rise  of  the  Bell  Rock 
Lighthouse,  there  was  one 
which  stands  out  prominently 
from  the  rest.  The  attendant 
vessel,  the  Smeaion,  had  been 
anchored  at  some  distance ; 
she  broke  her  moorings  and 
drifted  hopelessly  away  from 
the  rock.  Just  then  the  tide, 
crested  by  rude  waves,  was 
observed  to  be  rising  upon  the 
engineer  and  his  31  men.  Soon 
would  the  rock  be  submerged, 
with  its  cluster  of  helpless 
tenants.  In  dread  silence  the 
men  gathered  together,  their 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  face  of 
their  chief.  He  was  about  to 
address  them,  but  he  found  that 
all  power  of  speech  had  left  his 
parched  mouth  and  throat  in 
that  moment  of  agony.      Sud- 


denly some  one  exclaimed,  'A 
boat !  a  boat ! '  Thank  Heaven, 
it  was  a  large  pilot-boat  which 
had  been  riding  leisurely  at 
some  distance  from  the  rock. 
The  pilot  on  board  had,  with 
his  practised  eye,  read  the  true 
position  of  affairs  when  he  saw 
the  Smeaton  drifting  away  from 
the  shore ;  and  a  joyful  deliver- 
ance was  the  result. 

All  preparations  at  last  were 
completed,  and  all  discourage- 
ments surmounted.  The  first 
stone  of  the  sea-tower  was  laid 
on  the  Bell  Rock  on  the  loth 
of  July  1808,  16  feet,  let  it  be 
remembered,  under  the  surface 
of  the  sea  at  high  water  of  the 
spring  tides ;  and  when  the 
second  season  closed,  some  5 
or  6  feet  of  building  were  en- 
trusted to  the  forbearance  of 
the  waves.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  next  season,  the  storms 
were  found  to  have  dealt  gently 
with  these  bold  beginnings  of 
man's  enterprise;  and  when 
the  third  season  closed,  30  feet 
of  solid  masonry  had  crept  up 
above  the  waters.  The  fourth 
season's  operations  completed 
the  stone-work  of  the  tower; 
and  on  the  night  of  the  ist  of 
February  181 1,  a  beautiful  re- 
volving star  of  alternate  red 
and  white  lights  shone  over  the 
sea  from  a  tower  100  feet  in 
height.  'This  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  the  revolution  of  a 
framework  bearing  16  argand 
lamps  in  \hQfoci  of  paraboloidal 
mirrors,  whose  alternate  faces 
have  shades  of  red  glass  before 
the  reflectors.     The  machinery 
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which  causes  these  beautiful 
alternations  of  red  and  white 
light  also  performs  the  cheerful 
duty  of  ringing  two  great  bells, 
whose  voices  pierce  the  shadows 
of  night  even  when  the  revolv- 
ing star  is  dimmed  by  mists 
and  fogs.  Thus,  at  the  cost  of 
more  than  ;^ii,ooo,  the  Bell 
Rock  reclaims  its  right  to  beai- 
its  ancient  name.' 

GEORGE  STEPHENSON. 

George  Stephenson  was  born 
on  the  9th  of  June  1781,  at  the 
colliery  village  of  Wylam,  about 
eight  miles  west  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.  His  parents  were 
poor,  but  industrious,  respect- 
able, and  amiable.  His  father 
was  employed  at  Wylam  as  fire- 
man of  the  pumping  engine  at 
the  village  colliery,  close  to 
which  the  family  occupied  a 
cottage,  which  stood  beside  the 
wooden  tramway  on  which  the 
coal  waggons  were  drawn  by 
horses  from  the  coal-pit  to  the 
loading  quay. 

The  boy's  first  employment 
was  at  the  age  of  eight,  to  keep 
the  cows  belonging  to  some  one 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
peculiar  bent  of  his  mind  seemiS 
even  then  to  have  exhibited 
itself;  it  is  told  of  him  that 
'  his  favourite  amusement  was 
erecting  clay  engines,  in  con- 
junction with  his  chosen  play- 
mate, Tom  Tholoway.  They 
found  the  clay  for  their  engines 
in  the  adjoining  bog,  and  the 
hemlock,  which  grew  about, 
supplied  them  with  abundance 


of  imaginary  steam-pipes.'  At 
the  age  of  fourteen,  George  rose 
a  step  in  life,  and  was  taken  on 
as  assistant  to  his  father  when 
firing  the  engine,  a  promotion 
he  had  long  desired,  for  '  since 
he  had  modelled  his  clay  engines 
in  the  bog,  his  young  ambition 
was  to  be  a  fireman.' 

A  new  coal-pit  was  opened 
about  this  time  at  a  place  called 
Water-row,  on  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle's  property.  George 
Stephenson,  now  seventeen  years 
old,  was  appointed  to  act  as  its 
plugman. 

'  The  duty  of  the  plugman,' 
says  Mr.  Smiles,  'was  to  watch 
the  engine  and  see  that  it  kept 
well  in  work,  and  that  the 
pumps  were  efficient  in  drawing 
the  water.  When  the  water 
level  in  the  pit  was  lowered, 
and  the  suction  became  incom- 
plete through  the  exposure  of 
the  suction  holes,  then  his 
business  was  to  proceed  to  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  and  plug  the 
tube  so  that  the  pump  should 
draw ;  hence  the  designation  of 
plugman.  If  a  stoppage  in  the 
engine  took  place  through  any 
defect  in  it  which  he  was  incap- 
able of  remedying,  then  it  was 
his  duty  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  colliery, 
to  set  the  engine  to  rights. 
But  from  the  time  that  George 
Stephenson  was  appointed  fire- 
man, and  more  particularly 
afterwards  as  engineman,  he 
devoted  himself  so  assiduously 
and  so  successfully  to  the  study 
of  the  engine  and  its  gearing, — 
taking   the   machine   to   pieces 
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in  his  leisure  hours  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cleaning  and  mastering 
its  various  parts, — that  he  very 
soon  acquired  a  thorough  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  its  construc- 
tion and  mode  of  working,  and 
thus  he  very  rarely  needed  to 
call  to  his  aid  the  engineer  of 
the  colliery.  His  engine  be- 
came a  sort  of  pet  with  him, 
and  he  was  never  weary  of 
watching  and  inspecting  it  with 
devoted  admiration.' 

At  this  time  he  was  without 
education.  There  was  a  night- 
school  in  the  village,  kept  by  a 
poor  teacher,  and  this  school  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  attend. 
He  took  a  particular  fancy  for 
figures,  and  sitting  by  the 
engine-side,  used  to  improve 
his  time  in  solving  the  problems 
set  him  by  his  master,  and 
working  out  new  ones  of  his 
own.  By  the  time  he  had  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he 
had  learned  under  the  village 
dominie  to  read  correctly,  and 
'  was  proud  to  be  able  to  write 
his  own  name.' 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
formed  an  attachment  for  a  re- 
spectable young  woman  named 
Fanny  Henderson,  a  servant  in 
a  neighbouring  farm  -  house. 
His  means,  however,  did  not 
permit  him  to  marry,  so  he 
began  to  make  and  mend  the 
shoes  of  his  fellow-workmen; 
an  occupation  by  which  he  con- 
trived to  save  his  first  guinea. 
In  his  own  opinion  he  was  '  now 
a  rich  man,'  and  the  next  year  he 
married  Fanny  Henderson,  and 
furnished    a    small  cottage    at 


Willington  Quay,  near  Wallsend, 
where  he  got  an  appointment 
as  breaksman  to  an  engine.  It 
was  here  that  his  son  Robert, 
afterwards  so  famous,  was  bom, 
and  within  a  twelvemonth  after 
Mrs.  Stephenson  died,  to  the 
great  grief  of  her  husband,  who 
long  continued  to  cherish  her 
memory. 

A  lucky  accident  gave  him  at 
last  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
his  skill,  and  he  was  appointed 
engine-man  to  the  Killingworth 
engine,  at  good  wages.  His 
skill  as  an  engine-doctor  became 
noised  abroad,  and  he  was 
called  on  to  cure  all  the  old, 
wheezy,  and  ineffective  pumping 
engines  in  the  district. 

The  idea  of  applying  steam- 
power  to  the  propulsion  of 
wheel  carriages  had  occupied 
the  attention  of  many  inventors 
from  the  time  of  Watt.  The 
earlier  notions  all  resolved 
themselves  into  its  application 
to  carriages  on  common  roads. 
Trevethick  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  to  put  together 
the  two  ideas  of  the  steam 
horse  and  the  iron  way.  George 
Stephenson,  however,  was  not 
long  of  following  in  his  footsteps. 
He  resolved  to  construct  a  lo- 
comotive. In  defiance  of  a 
theoretical  difficulty  which  had 
possessed  the  mind  of  Treve- 
thick, he  made  all  its  wheels 
smooth,  and  this  was  the  first 
engine  which  was  so  constructed. 
It  was  placed  on  the  Killing- 
worth  railroad  on  the  25  th  of 
July  1 8 14,  and  its  powers  were 
tried   the   same   day.     '  On  an 
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ascending  gradient  of  i  in  450, 
it  succeeded  in  drawing  after  it 
eight  loaded  carriages  of  30 
tons  weight,  at  about  four  miles 
an  hour ;  and  for  gome  time 
after  it  continued  regularly  at 
work.' 

George  Stephenson  was  now 
on  the  high  road  to  both  fame 
and  fortune.  In  18 19,  the 
owners  of  the  Hetton  Colliery, 
in  Durham,  determined  to  have 
their  waggon-way  constructed 
for  locomotive  engines.  They 
invited  George  Stephenson  to 
act  as  their  engineer;  and  on 
the  1 8th  November  1822,  he 
opened  a  line  of  railway,  of  about 
eight  miles  in  length,  from 
the  Hetton  Colliery  to  the  ship- 
ping-place upon  the  Wear,  on 
which  five  locomotives  of  his 
own  construction  were  worked, 
capable  of  travelling  at  the  rate 
of  four  miles  an  hour,  and  of 
dragging  a  train  of  17  coal- 
waggons,  weighing  about  64 
tons. 

He  was  now  employed  to 
survey  the  Stockton  and  Dar- 
lington Railway,  the  first  rail  of 
which  was  laid  on  the  23d  of 
May  1822.  It  was  opened  for 
traffic  on  the  27th  September 
1825,  and  was  the  first  public 
highway  of  the  kind.  Mr. 
Stephenson  himself  drove  the 
first  engine.  The  train  consist- 
ed of  six  waggons  loaded  with 
coals  and  flour;  after  these 
came  a  passenger  coach,  occu- 
pied by  the  directors  and  their 
friends;  then  21  waggons  fitted 
up  for  other  passengers,  and, 
lastly,  6  waggon-loads  of  coals. 


making  in  all  34  vehicles.  The 
train  went  at  a  steady  pace  of 
from  four  to  six  miles  an  hour, 
and  '  its  arrival  in  Stockton  ex- 
cited deep  interest  and  admira- 
tion.' 

We  now  come  to  George 
Stephenson's  crowning  achieve- 
ment, the  formation  of  the 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  line  ; 
a  project  which,  despite  the 
sarcasms  and  incredulity  with 
which  it  was  assailed,  succeeded 
beyond  the  engineer's  most 
sanguine  hopes. 

Napoleon's  passage  of  the 
Alps  with  his  troops  has  hitherto 
been  considered  one  of  the 
most  forcible  illustrations  of  the 
truth,  that  where  there  is  a  will 
there  is  a  way,  and  that,  in  a 
qualified  sense,  the  word  impos- 
siblelici?,  no  place  in  the  vocabu- 
lary of  men  with  strong  wills. 
A  more  fresh  and  equally  strik- 
ing exhibition  of  the  same  truth 
is  presented  in  the  victory  over 
Chat  Moss,  gained  whilst  mak- 
ing this  line,  by  Mr.  Stephenson's 
skill  and  enterprise. 

'  Mr.  George  Stephenson,' 
says  Mr.  Smiles  in  his  most  in- 
teresting biography,  'was  no 
sooner  appointed  engineer  than 
he  removed  his  residence  to 
Liverpool,  and  made  arrange- 
ments to  commence  the  works. 
He  began  with  the  impossible — 
to  do  that  which  the  most  dis- 
tinguished engineers  of  the  day 
had  declared  that  "  no  man  in 
his  senses  would  undertake  to 
do," — namely,  to  make  the  road 
over  Chat  Moss !  The  drainage 
of  the  Moss  was  commenced  in 
2  K 
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June  1826.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
most  formidable  undertaking; 
and  it  has  been  well  observed 
that  to  carry  a  railway  along, 
under,  or  over  such  material  as 
the  Moss  presented,  could  never 
have  been  contemplated  by  an 
ordinary  mind.  Michael  Dray- 
ton supposed  Chat  Moss  to 
have  had  its  origin  at  the 
Deluge,  Nothing  more  im- 
passable could  have  been  ima- 
gined than  that  dreary  waste; 
and  Mr.  Giles  only  spoke  the 
popular  feeling  of  the  day  when 
he  declared  that  no  carriage 
could  stand  on  it  "short  of  the 
bottom."  In  this  bog,  singular 
to  say,  Mr.  Roscoe,  the  accom- 
pHshed  historian  of  the  Medicis, 
buried  his  fortune  in  the  hope- 
less attempt  to  cultivate  it. 
Nevertheless,  farming  operations 
had  for  some  time  been  going 
on,  and  were  extending  along 
the  verge  of  the  Moss ;  but  the 
tilled  ground,  underneath  which 
the  bog  extended,  was  so  soft 
that  the  horses  when  ploughing 
were  provided  with  flat -soled 
shoes  to  prevent  their  hoofs 
sinking  deep  into  the  soil. 

•'For  weeks  the  stuff  was 
poured  in,  and  little  or  no  pro- 
gress seemed  to  have  been 
made.  The  directors  of  the 
railway  became  alarmed,  and 
they  feared  that  the  evil  prog- 
nostications of  the  eminent  civil 
engineers  were  now  about  to  be 
realized. 

'  Mr.  Stephenson  was  asked 
for  his  opinion  ;  and  his  invari- 
able answer  was,  "  We  must  per- 
severe."   And  so  he  went  on; 


but  still  the  insatiable  boggasped 
for  more  material,  which  was 
emptied  in  truck-load  after 
truck-load  without  any  apparent 
effect.  Then  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Board  was  summoned, 
and  it  was  held  upon  the  spot, 
to  determine  whether  the  work 
should  be  proceeded  with  or 
abandoned.  Mr.  Stephenson 
himself  afterwards  described  the 
transaction  at  a  public  dinner 
given  at  Birmingham  on  the  23d 
of  December  1837,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  piece  of  plate  being 
presented  to  his  son,  the  en- 
gineer of  the  London  and  Bir- 
mingham Railway.  He  related 
the  anecdote,  he  said,  for  the 
purpose  of  impressing  upon  the 
minds  of  all  who  heard  him  the 
necessity  of  perseverance. 

' "  After  working  for  weeks 
and  weeks,"  said  he,  "  in  filling 
in  materials  to  form  the  road, 
there  did  not  yet  appear  to  be 
the  least  sign  of  our  being  able 
to  raise  the  solid  embankment 
one  single  inch :  in  short,  we 
went  on  filling  in  without  the 
slightest  apparent  effect.  Even 
my  assistants  began  to  feel  un- 
easy, and  to  doubt  of  the  success 
of  the  scheme.  The  directors, 
too,  spoke  of  it  as  a  hopeless 
task,  and  at  length  they  became 
seriously  alarmed ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  a  Board  meeting 
was  held  on  Chat  Moss  to  de- 
cide whether  I  should  proceed 
any  further.  They  had  pre- 
viously taken  the  opinion  of 
other  engineers,  who  reported 
unfavourably.  There  was  no 
help  for  it,  however,  but  to  go 
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on.  An  immense  outlay  had 
been  incurred;  and  great  loss 
would  have  been  occasioned 
had  the  scheme  been  then 
abandoned  and  the  line  taken 
by  another  route.  So  the 
directors  were  compelled  to  allow 
me  to  go  on  with  my  plans,  of 
the  ultimate  success  of  which  I 
myself  never  for  one  moment 
doubted.  Determined,  there- 
fore, to  persevere  as  before,  I 
ordered  the  work  to  be  carried 
on  vigorously;  and  to  the  sur- 
prise of  every  one  connected 
with  the  undertaking,  in  six 
months  from  the  day  on  which 
the  Board  had  held  its  special 
meeting  on  the  Moss,  a  loco- 
motive engine  and  carriage 
passed  over  the  very  spot  with 
a  party  of  the  directors'  friends 
on  their  way  to  dine  at  Man- 
chester." ' 

'  This  great  and  original  work,' 
says  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  (1857),  'has,  we  believe, 
only  one  counterpart.  A  great 
part  of  the  line  from  Norwich 
to  Yarmouth,  of  which  railway 
Mr.  Stephenson  was  chairman, 
passes  over  a  morass  formerly, 
no  doubt,  occupied  by  the  sea, 
and  which  in  many  places  is  so 
soft  that  no  animal  can  walk 
over  it  without  sinking.  The 
railway  has  been  constructed 
across  these  lowlands  by  fir-poles 
laid  transversely  and  covered 
with  fascines,  upon  which  the 
permanent  way  is  laid  with  light 
materials.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  though  the  passengers 
may  not  know  it,  that  this  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  floating  road.' 


After  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester line  was  made,  the  crop 
of  railways  soon  became  plentiful 
as  blackberries.  Among  the 
first  with  which  the  name  of 
George  Stephenson  was  associ- 
ated were  the  lines  from  Canter- 
bury to  Whitstable,  and  from 
Leicester  to  Swannington.  The 
great  work  of  the  London  and 
Birmingham,  now  called  the 
London  and  North-Western, 
was  constructed  by  his  distin- 
guished son,  though,  in  an  address 
which  he  delivered  on  his  elec- 
tion as  president  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers,  he  de- 
clared, with  appropriate  modesty, 
that '  all  he  knew  and  all  he  had 
accomplished  was  primarily  due 
to  that  parent  whose  memory 
he  cherished  and  revered.' 

Having  in  conjunction  with 
this  worthy  inheritor  of  his  great 
name  successfully  inaugurated 
our  most  important  railway 
systems,  George  Stephenson  re- 
tired from  the  anxieties  of  rail- 
way life.  Had  he  been  a  man 
of  more  ambitious  pretensions, 
he  wouldprobablyhaveremained 
longer  in  the  field ;  but  having 
lived  to  see  his  projects  carried 
into  effect  to  an  extent  far  beyond 
any  anticipations  he  could  pos- 
sibly have  formed  at  the  outset, 
he  wisely  resolved  to  enjoy  the 
sweets  of  domestic  repose  for 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  and 
withdrew  himself  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  rural  pursuits.  There 
were,  however,  few  great  works 
uponwhichhe  wasnot  consulted, 
and  he  may  be  regarded  as 
emphatically   the    engineer,    to 
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whose  intelligence  and  perse- 
verance we  owe  the  introduction 
of  railways  into  England,  and 
who  set  the  first  example  in  this 
country  of  works  which  others 
have  successfully  carried  into 
execution  throughout  the  world. 

From  his  earhest  years  he  had 
cherished  an  ardent  love  for 
natural  history.  The  latter  days 
of  his  life  were  spent  on  an 
estate  in  Derbyshire,  adjacent 
to  the  Midland  Railway,  where, 
engaged  in  horticulture  and 
farming,  he  lived  amongst  his 
rabbits,  dogs,  and  birds.  He 
died  of  an  intermittent  fever,  on 
the  1 2th  of  August  1848,  at  the 
not  very  advanced  age  of  sixty- 
seven,  leaving  behind  him  the 
highest  character  for  simplicity, 
kindness  of  heart,  and  absolute 
freedom  from  all  sordidness  of 
disposition. 

In  summing  up  the  character 
of  the  subject  of  his  memoir,  Mr. 
Smiles  makes  two  remarks  well 
worth  bearing  in  mind  :  '  i.  The 
whole  secret  of  Mr.  Stephenson's 
success  in  life  was  his  careful 
improvement  of  his  time,  out  of 
which  fortunes  are  carved  and 
characters  formed.  2.  His  mind 
Avas  always  full  of  the  work 
in  hand.  He  gave  himself 
thoroughly  up  to  it.  Whatever 
he  was  engaged  upon,  he  was 
as  careful  of  the  details  as  if 
each  were  itself  the  whole.  He 
did  all  thoroughly  and  honestly.' 

ROBERT  STEPHENSON. 

Robert  Stephenson  was  the 
son  of  George  Stephenson,  whose 


engineering  triumph  we  have  just 
been  considering.  He  was  sent 
by  his  father  for  six  months  to 
Edinburgh  University,  and  he 
turned  this  brief  period  of 
college  education  to  excellent 
advantage.  On  his  return  from 
Edinburgh,  one  of  his  first  em- 
ployments was  to  assist  his  father 
in  the  survey  of  the  Stockton  and 
Darlington  Railway,  entering  the 
figures,  while  his  father  took  the 
sights.  Then  he  was  engaged  on 
the  more  difficult  task  of  schem- 
ing out  the  line,  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  over  Chat  Moss. 

In  1824  he  went  to  South 
America  to  superintend  some 
mining  operations  in  Columbia; 
but  finding  life  there  dull  and 
unsatisfactory,  and  his  father 
writing  that  his  help  was  urgently 
required  at  home,  he  returned 
to  England  after  an  absence  of 
three  years,  and  assumed  the 
management  of  a  locomotive 
factory  which  had  been  set  up 
at  Newcastle.  There  he  con- 
structed the  Rocket,  that  cele- 
brated engine  which  won  the 
prize  of  ;^5oo  at  the  competi- 
tion at  Rainhill  in  1829,  and 
established  the  efiiciency  of  the 
locomotive  for  working  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Rail- 
way, and  indeed  all  future  rail- 
ways. 

His  next  great  undertaking 
was  the  formation  of  the  railway 
between  London  and  Birming- 
ham, a  work  of  prodigious  diffi- 
culty and  anxiety.  In  examin- 
ing the  country  to  ascertain  the 
best  line,  he  walked  the  whole 
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distance  between  London  and 
Birmingham  upwards  of  twenty 
times.  Long  tunnels  and  miles 
of  deep  excavation  had  to  be 
driven  through  unknown  strata. 
The  business  of  railway  making 
was  new,  and  those  who  con- 
tracted for  its  execution  seldom 
came  to  any  good.  Speaking 
of  the  difficulties  encountered 
during  the  construction  of  this 
line,  Robert  Stephenson  ob- 
served :  '  After  the  works  were 
let,  wages  rose,  the  prices  of 
materials  of  all  kinds  rose,  and 
the  contractors,  many  of  them 
men  of  comparatively  small 
capital,  were  thrown  on  their 
beam-ends.  Their  calculations 
as  to  expenses  and  profits  were 
completely  upset.  Let  me  just 
go  over  the  list.  There  was 
Jackson,  who  took  the  Primrose 
Hill  contract — he  failed.  Then 
there  was  the  next  length — 
Nowells ;  then  Copeland  and 
Harding ;  north  of  them  Towns  - 
end,  who  had  the  Iring  cutting; 
next  Stoke  Hammond ;  then 
Lyers ;  then  Hughes  :  I  think 
all  of  these  broke  down,  or  at 
least  were  helped  through  by 
the  directors.  Then  there  was 
that  terrible  contract  of  the 
Kilsby  tunnel,  which  broke  the 
Nowells,  and  killed  one  of 
them.  The  contractors  to  the 
north  of  Kilsby  were  more 
fortunate,  though  some  of  them 
pulled  through  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  Of  the  eighteen  con- 
tracts in  which  the  line  was 
originally  let,  only  seven  were 
completed  by  the  original  con- 
tractors.      Eleven  firms    were 


ruined  by  their  contracts,  which 
were  re-let  to  others  at  advanced 
prices,  or  were  carried  on  and 
finished  by  the  company.' 

The  skill  with  which  Robert 
Stephenson  overcame  obstacles 
between  London  and  Birming- 
ham, estabhshed  his  reputation 
beyond  cavil,  and  projectors 
thought  themselves  fortunate 
who  could  secure  his  name,  and 
he  had  only  to  propose  his  own 
terms  to  obtain  them.  In  one 
session  of  Parliament  he  ap- 
peared as  engineer  for  no  fewer 
than  thirty-three  new  schemes. 
His  work  was  enormous,  and 
his  income  larger  than  ever  fell 
to  any  of  his  profession. 

His  business  did  not,  how- 
ever, fall  into  easy  routine  :  he 
was  continually  called  to  exer- 
cise his  genius  by  surmounting 
difficulties  hitherto  unattempted 
by  engineers.  He  designed 
the  Royal  Border  Bridge  which 
crosses  the  Tweed  at  Berwick, 
and  the  High-Level  Bridge  over 
the  Tyne  at  Newcastle,  both  of 
which  are  marvellous  and  beau- 
tiful works  ;  but  as  engineer  to 
the  Chester  and  Holyhead 
Railway  he  won  his  chief 
triumph,  in  carrying  the  line 
through  tubular  bridges  over 
the  Straits  of  Menai  and  the 
estuary  of  the  Conway. 

These  Welsh  works  cost  him 
intense  thought  and  anxiety. 
When  he  had  got  the  first  tube 
floated  at  Conway,  and  saw  all 
safe,  he  said,  '  Now  I  shall  go  to 
bed  ! '  The  Britannia  Bridge 
over  the  Straits  gave  him  still 
more  trouble.     '  It  was,'  he  said, 
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'  a  most  anxious  and  harassing 
time  with  me.  Often  at  night 
I  would  lie  tossing  about,  seek- 
ing sleep  in  vain.  The  tubes 
filled  my  head.  I  went  to  bed 
with  them,  and  got  up  with 
them.  In  the  grey  of  the 
morning,  when  I  looked  across 
the  square,^  it  seemed  an  im- 
mense distance  across  to  the 
houses  on  the  opposite  side. 
It  was  nearly  the  same  length 
as  the  space  of  my  tubular 
bridge  !'  When  the  first  tube 
had  been  floated,  a  friend  re- 
marked to  him  :  *  This  great 
work  has  made  you  ten  years 
older.'  '  I  have  not  slept  sound,' 
he  replied,  'for  three  weeks.' 

The  tubular  bridge  he  re- 
peated on  a  grander  scale  in 
the  Victoria  Bridge  across  the 
St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal ;  and 
in  two  bridges  across  the  Nile, 
he  varied  his  plan  by  running 
the  line  upon  the  tubes  instead 
of  within  them. 

'The  traveller  by  railway,' 
says  a  writer  in  the  Qiiai'terly 
Review,  '  sees  comparatively 
little  of  the  formidable  character 
of  the  works  along  which  he  is 
carried.  His  object  is  merely 
to  pass  over  a  given  space  in 
the  shortest  time  and  with  the 
greatest  comfort.  He  scarcely 
bestows  a  thought  upon  the 
amount  of  hard  work  that  has 
been  done,  the  anxieties  that 
have  been  borne,  the  skill  and 
contrivance  that  have  been  exer- 
cised, and  the  difficulties  that 
have    been   overcome,   in   pro- 

'  No.  34  Grosvenor  Square,  Hyde 
Park,  London,  where  he  lived. 


viding  for  him  a  smooth  way 
through  the  country,  across  val- 
leys, under  hills,  upon  bogs, 
over  rivers,  or  even  arms  of  the 
sea.  Yet  for  boldness  of  de- 
sign, science  of  construction, 
and  successful  completion,  the 
gigantic  engineering  works  exe- 
cuted in  connection  with  our 
railways  greatly  surpass,  in 
point  of  magnitude  as  well  as 
utility,  those  of  any  former 
age.'  _ 

It  is  a  remarkable  proof — to 
add  a  few  words  here  on  the  sub- 
ject of  engineering  generally — of 
the  practical  ability  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  that  the  greatest 
engineering  works  of  the  last 
century  have  been  designed  and 
executed  for  the  most  part  by 
self-educated  men.  Down  to 
quite  a  recent  date,  there  was 
no  college  or  school  for  engineers 
in  this  country,  and  some  of  the 
most  eminent  practitioners  had 
not  even  the  benefit  of  ordinary 
day-school  instruction.  Brindley 
was  first  a  day-labourer ;  John 
Rennie,  a  farmer's  son,  appren- 
ticed to  a  millwright ;  George 
Stephenson,  a  brakesman  and 
engineman.  Probably  no  train- 
ing would  have  made  them 
greater  than  they  were.  En- 
dowed with  abundant  genius 
and  perseverance,  their  best  edu- 
cation was  habitual  encounter 
with  difficulties. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note, 
that  although  the  English  have 
latterly  eclipsed  all  other  nations 
in  engineering,  it  was  the  last 
of  the  practical  sciences,  as  we 
pointed  out  in  the  beginning  of 
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this  chapter,  to  which  they  ap- 
plied themselves. 

The  first  English  engineer, 
properly  so  called,  was  James 
Brindley,  the  great  canal-maker. 
He  was  followed  by  a  number 
of  able  engineers  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. From  a  cattle  and 
corn  farm,  England  had  become, 
by  the  end  of  last  century,  also 
a  magazine  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. Then  the  engine  in- 
vented by  James  Watt,  and  first 
brought  into  operation  about 
the  year  1773,  shortly  rendered 
this  country  a  great  workshop 
of  steam-power.  From  a  land 
of  bridle-tracks  it  had  advanced 
to  one  of  wheel-roads  and  navi- 
gable canals.  Time  had  be- 
come more  precious ;  and  to 
economize  time,  new  high  roads 
and  bridges,  superior  to  all  that 
had  preceded  them,  were  con- 
structed by  Telford,  whose  sus- 
pension-bridge over  the  Menai 
Straits  was  regarded  as  a  world's 
wonder.  Shipping  crowded  the 
English  ports,  and  docks  now 
became  necessary.  The  Lon- 
don Docks  by  Rennie,  com- 
pleted in  1805,  were  the  first 
great  work  of  this  kind,  and 
were  succeeded  by  others  con- 
structed by  Telford,  Walker,  and 
Palmer.  Several  noble  bridges 
were  thrown  across  the  Thames 
to  facilitate  the  communication 
between  the  two  sides  of  the 
river.  The  Waterloo  Bridge, 
the  Southwark  Bridge,  and  the 
New  London  Bridge,  were  built 
within  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
at  an  expenditure  of  about  four 
millions  sterling. 


Engineering  had  now  acquired 
importance  as  a  profession ;  and 
as  the  number  of  those  who 
followed  it  increased,  and  the 
demand  for  their  services  ex- 
tended, they  gradually  formed 
themselves  into  an  association. 
Mr.  Palmer  brought  together 
a  few  young  men,  who  were  the 
nucleus  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers.  This  society 
struggled  on  for  several  years, 
and  when  Mr.  Telford  accepted 
the  office  of  president  in  1818, 
it  entered  upon  a  career  of  dis- 
tinguished usefulness  and  pro- 
sperity. It  was  incorporated 
by  Royal  Charter  in  1828. 

English  engineering  had  now 
arrived  at  the  commencement 
of  its  grandest  era.  Trade, 
commerce,  and  manufactures 
had  rapidly  expanded  in  all 
directions,  and  the  public  re- 
quirements had  outgrown  the 
accommodation  provided  by 
turnpike  roads  and  canals. 
Raw  cotton  lay  upon  the  canal 
wharves  at  Liverpool,  and  manu- 
factured cotton  upon  those  at 
Manchester,  for  weeks  together, 
while  operatives  and  mills  were 
standing  idle  for  want  of  the 
material  to  work  up.  The  con- 
trivance of  the  railway  solved 
the  difficulty. 

The  chief  object  of  the  rail- 
way engineer  was  to  reduce  his 
roads  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a 
level.  The  Romans,  formerly 
the  great  road-makers  of  the 
world,  disregarded  levels ;  in 
undulating  countries  their  high- 
ways stretched  from  hill-top  to 
hill-top,  and  on  those  hills  their 
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watch-towers  were  placed.  Their 
principal  object  was  necessarily 
to  keep  to  a  straight  line,  for 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  dis- 
covered the  moveable  joint  by 
which  the  two  first  wheels  of  a 
four-wheeled  vehicle  are  enabled 
to  turn  a  corner.  When  Telford 
and  Macadam  took  up  the  work, 
they  cut  down  the  roads  and 
metalled  them ;  and  they  had 
almost  reached  perfection  when 
they  were  superseded  by  the 
new  invention  of  the  iron  high- 
way. 

In  the  construction  of  canals, 
when  a  continuous  level  could 
not  be  secured,  the  lock  was 
adopted,  and  thus  a  series  of 
levels,  with  sudden  drops,  was 
obtained.  In  a  railway  no  such 
contrivance  was  applicable. 
High  grounds  had  to  be  cut 
do\yn,  and  embankments  formed 
across  the  lower  lands.  When 
a  ridge  of  country  intervened,  in 
which  an  open  cutting  through- 
out was  impracticable,  the  ex- 
pedient of  a  tunnel  was  adopted. 
When  a  deep  valley  lay  in  the 
way,  and  an  earth  embankment 
was  found  not  to  be  feasible, 
then  a  viaduct  was  adopted ;  and 
even  when  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
such  as  the  Menai  Straits,  had 
to  be  overleaped,  the  work  was 
accomplished  by  means  of  iron 
tubes  suspended  in  mid-air. 

Of  8635  miles  of  railway  con- 
structed in  Great  Britain  by 
1858,  about  70  miles  passed 
through  tunnels,  and  more  than 
50  miles  over  viaducts  ;  whilst 
of  railway  bridges,  there  had 
been  built  some  30,000,  or  far 


more  than  all  the  bridges  pre- 
viously existing  in  England. 

'  It  is  difficult,'  says  a  writer 
in  1858,  'to  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  immense  quantity  of 
earth,  rock,  and  clay,  that  has 
been  picked,  blasted,  shovelled, 
and  wheeled  into  embankments 
by  English  navvies  during  the 
last  thirty  years.  On  the  South- 
western Railway  alone,  the 
earth  removed  amounted  to 
1 6,000,000  cubic  yards, — a  mass 
of  material  sufficient  to  form  a 
pyramid  1000  feet  high,  with 
a  base  of  150,000  square  yards.' 
Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  has 
estimated  the  total  amount  on 
all  the  railways  of  England  as  at 
least  550,000,000  of  cubic  yards. 
And  what  does  this  represent? 
'  We  are  accustomed,'  he  says, 
'  to  regard  St.  Paul's  as  a  test  for 
height  and  space ;  but  by  the 
side  of  the  pyramid  of  earth 
these  works  would  rear,  St.  Paul's 
would  be  but  a  pigmy  to  a  giant. 
Imagine  a  mountain  half  a  mile 
in  diameter  at  its  base,  and  soar- 
ing into  the  clouds  one  mile  and 
a  half  in  height, — that  would  be 
the  size  of  the  mountain  of  earth 
which  these  earthworks  would 
form  ;  while  St.  James' Park,  from 
the  Horse  Guards  to  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  would  scarcely 
afibrd  space  for  its  base.' 

ALAN  STEVENSON. 

Twelve  miles  W.S.W.  of  the 
seaward  point  of  the  island  of 
Tyree,  which  lies  off  the  Argyle- 
shire  coast,  there  is  a  group  of 
nearly  submerged  rocks,  which 
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for  many  long  centuries  have 
been  a  terror  to  seamen,  under 
the  name  of  Skerryvore.  When 
a  storm  has  swept  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland,  an  expedi- 
tion to  Skerryvore  used  always 
to  be  made  by  the  islanders  of 
Tyree,  in  search  of  the  sad 
spoils  which  they  were  sure  to 
find  upon  or  around  it ;  and 
richly  was  their  little  fleet  laden, 
as  a  rule,  on  their  homeward 
voyage. 

The  readers  of  Sir  Walter 
Scotf  s  life  are  acquainted  with 
the  striking  description  of  his 
visit  to  these  wild  rocks,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Commissioners 
of  Northern  Lighthouses  in  the 
year  1814.  The  difficulty  of 
landing  on  a  surface,  which  is 
polished  as  smooth  as  glass  by 
the  perpetual  friction  of  the 
waves  of  the  Atlantic  is  exces- 
sive. Of  all  the  rocks,  scat- 
tered over  an  area  of  nearly  8 
miles  in  extent,  only  ofie  affords 
sufficient  standing  ground  for  the 
base  of  a  lighthouse,  and  even 
this  is  so  restricted  that  there  is 
no  room  to  spare.  The  rock  is 
compact  gneiss,  smooth,  hard, 
and  impracticable. 

Upon  the  one  suitable  rock 
it  was  at  last  resolved  to  erect  a 
lighthouse,  and  the  work  of  plan- 
ing and  raising  it  was  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Alan  Stevenson,  the 
distinguished  son  of  the  engineer 
who  had  so  successfully  erected 
that  on  the  Bell  Rock. 

Those  who  have  perused  the 
Diary  of  Mr.  R.  Stevenson's 
voyages  to  and  fro,  and  long  re- 
sidences in  anchored  vessels  at 


the  Bell  Rock,  will  anticipate 
that  much  of  the  difficulty  with 
which  the  father  had  to  contend 
was  obviated  in  the  case  of  the 
son  by  the  application  of  steam- 
power  to  navigation.  The  first 
year's  operations  at  Skerryvore 
were  not,  however,  assisted  by 
this  new  auxiliary.  A  steamer 
was  advertised  for,  but  the  river 
and  harbour  craft  offered  for 
sale  were  quite  unfit  to  encounter 
the  seas  of  Tyree,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  build  a  vessel 
for  such  rough  service,  of  150 
tons,  with  two  engines  of  30 
horse-power  each.  Mr.  Steven- 
son found,  as  he  conceived,  com- 
pensation for  the  delay,  in  the 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  reef 
and  surrounding  waters  which 
constant  trips  in  the  Pharos 
vessel  of  36  tons  procured  for 
him. 

The  grand  undertaking  was 
begun  in  the  summer  of  1838. 
A  wooden  barrack  was  set  up 
for  the  shelter  of  the  workmen. 
It  would  have  proved  a  treacher- 
ous abode,  for  on  a  wild  night 
in  November,  a  storm  arose 
which  left  upon  the  rock  not  a 
single  trace  of  the  whole  season's 
work  but  a  few  twisted  and 
broken  stanchions,  and  part 
of  a  beam  lashed  into  ribbons 
by  the  waves.  Fortunately,  the 
gallant  chief  and  his  brave  band 
had  not  yet  taken  up  their  pre- 
carious abode  in  the  barrack, 
and  were  living  on  board  a  vessel 
which  rode  at  moorings  a  short 
distance  from  the  rock. 

A  successful  attempt  was  after- 
wards made  to  provide  a  shelter 
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for  the  men  more  stable  than 
that  of  the  vessel.  This  last 
edifice  of  wood  was  so  well  con- 
trived, that  it  survived  the  shock 
of  wind  and  waves  for  years. 
There,  nestled  aloft  in  this 
strange  abode,  which  was  lifted 
on  a  framework  of  spars  40  feet 
above  the  wave-beaten  rock,  the 
intrepid  engineer  and  his  thirty- 
men  lived  season  after  season, 
avaihng  themselves  of  every 
opportunity  for  pursuing  their 
important  work,  but  often  forced 
to  idleness  by  stress  of  weather. 
Sometimes,  for  weeks  together, 
there  was  an  anxious  outlook 
over  the  angry  sea,  for  the 
arrival  of  supplies  from  the  dis- 
tant shore.  '  For  miles  around,' 
writes  Mr.  Stevenson,  'nothing 
could  be  seen  but  white  foaming 
breakers,  and  nothing  heard  but 
howlingwinds  andlashing  waves. 
At  such  seasons,  much  of  our 
time  was  spent  in  bed ;  for 
there  alone  we  had  effectual 
shelter  from  the  winds  and 
the  spray  which  searched  every 
cranny  in  the  walls  of  our  barrack. 
Our  slumbers,  too,  were  at  times 
fearfully  interrupted  by  the 
sudden  pouring  of  the  sea  over 
the  roof,  the  rocking  of  the  house 
on  its  pillars,  and  the  spurting 
of  water  through  the  seams  of 
the  doors  and  windows.' 

In  addition  to  the  magnifi- 
cent phenomena  of  inorganic 
nature,  an  object  of  interest  was 
afforded  by  the  gambols  of  the 
seal,  which  is  said  by  report  of 
the  neighbouring  islanders  to 
attain  a  remarkable  size  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  reef.    The 


seals  enjoyed  the  surf  which 
menaced  Mr.  Stevenson  with 
destruction,  and  revelled  in  the 
luxuries  of  a  capital  fishing 
station.  'Among  the  many 
wonders  of  the  great  deep,'  says 
the  engineer,  '  which  we  wit- 
nessed at  the  Skerryvore,  not 
the  least  is  the  agility  and  power 
displayed  by  the  unshapely  seal. 
I  have  often  seen  half  a  dozen 
of  these  animals  around  the  rock, 
playing  on  the  surface  or  riding 
on  the  crests  of  the  curlingwaves, 
come  so  close  as  to  permit  us  to 
see  their  eyes  and  their  head, 
and,  lead  us  to  expect  that  they 
would  be  thrown  high  and  dry 
at  the  foot  of  the  tower ;  when 
suddenly  they  performed  a 
somersault  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  rock,  and  diving  into  the 
flaky  and  wreathing  foam,  dis- 
appeared, and  as  suddenly  re- 
appeared a  hundred  yards  off, 
uttering  a  strange  low  cry,  as  we 
supposed  of  satisfaction  at  hav- 
ing caught  a  fish.  At  such  times 
the  surf  often  drove  among  the 
crevices  of  the  rock  a  bleeding 
cod,  from  whose  back  a  seal  had 
taken  a  single  moderate  bite, 
leaving  the  rest  to  some  less 
fastidious  fisher.' 

In  the  meantime,  the  magnifi- 
cent tower  was  rising  to  its  full 
height — its  strength  tested  by 
storms  as  it  grew  upward  to  an 
elevation  of  138  feet  6  inches. 
The  last  stage  in  its  growth  was 
attained  in  its  fifth  season. 

At  its  base,  the  Skerryvore 
Lighthouse  is  42  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  at  its  summit  16 
feet.      It   contains    a   mass  of 
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stonework  of  about  55,580  cubic 
feet,  more  than  double  that 
of  the  Bell  Rock,  and  scarcely 
short  of  five  times  more  than 
that  of  the  Eddy  stone.  Its  light, 
which  is  a  revolving  one,  reaches 
its  brightest  state  once  every 
minute,  and  may  be  recognised 
at  a  distance  of  18  miles 
around,  and  its  mode  of  lighting 
belongs  to  the  first  order  of 
dioptric  lights,  in  the  beautiful 
system  of  Fresnel.  The  cost 
of  this  magnificent  work,  in- 
cluding all  the  needful  exjoenses, 
such  as  the  attendant  steam- 
vessel,  the  harbour  at  Hynish, 
etc.,  was  about  jQ,Zi,ooo.  Its 
great  height  was  a  necessary 
element,  in  consequence  of  the 
widely  scattered  distances  of 
many  of  the  outlying  rocks. 
We  may  mention  that  its  form 
is  hyperbolic,  the  first  26  feet 
being  solid. 

Mr.  Alan  Stevenson  thank- 
fully records  that,  during  the  six 
successive  seasons  of  his  anxious 
labour,  in  the  midst  of  priva- 
tions and  in  the  face  of  storms, 
with  the  daily  perils  of  landing 
on  a  surf-beaten  rock  which  was 
polished  smooth  as  glass,  with 
the  perpetual  risk  to  which  they 
were  exposed  from  the  blasting 
of  the  splintery  gneiss  in  the 
heart  of  their  little  islet,  from 
which  they  had  neither  escape 
nor  shelter,  not  a  single  acci- 
dent occurred  to  either  life  or 
limb. 

But  the  exhaustion  resulting 
from  perpetual  toil  and  pro- 
tracted anxiety  was  so  great, 
that  sleep  used  to  seize  irresistibly 


upon  each  member  of  the  group 
as  soon  as  he  sat  down ;  na)', 
the  wearied  hand  was  often 
arrested  on  its  way  with  a  morsel 
to  the  mouth,  and  the  pen  in  the 
engineer's  hand  was  frequently 
transfixed  in  the  middle  of  a 
word. 

It  may  be  interesting,  as  an 
appendix  to  our  notices  of  light- 
houses— we  have  now  mentioned 
three — to  add  a  few  words  re- 
garding those  constructed  by 
other  nations  and  in  other 
times.  The  information  which 
we  possess  is,  however,  but 
meagre.  We  can  hardly  doubt 
that  some  must  have  existed  of 
which  no  record  has  been  pre- 
served. The  torch  in  Hero's 
tower,  and  the  telegraphic  fire- 
signals  so  magnificently  de- 
scribed in  the  Agamejjinon  of 
^schylus  could  hardly  have 
failed  in  times  anterior  to  the 
Pharos  of  Ptolemy  to  have  sug- 
gested the  use  of  continuouslights 
for  the  guidance  of  the  mariner. 

In  later  periods,  when  the 
coasts  of  France  and  Britain 
were  more  frequented  by  the 
predatory  Northman  than  by  the 
peaceful  merchant,  and  when 
the  harvest  of  shipwreck  was 
considered  more  profitable  than 
the  gains  of  commercial  inter- 
course, it  probably  often  appeared 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  seaboard 
more  their  interest  to  increase 
than  to  diminish  its  dangers. 
It  is  related  of  one  of  the  Breton 
Counts,  St.  Leon,  that,  when  a 
jewel  was  offered  to  him  for 
purchase,  he  led  the  dealer  to  a 
window  of  his  castle,  and  .show- 
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ing  him  a  rock  in  the  tideway, 
assured  him  that  black  stone 
was  more  valuable  than  all  the 
jewels  in  his  casket. 

The  only  modern  work  of 
consequence  anterior  to  the 
Eddystone  is  the  Tour  de 
Cordouan,  situated  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Garonne  some  two  leagues 
from  Bordeaux,  which,  in  respect 
of  altitude  and  architectural 
grandeur  and  embellishments, 
remains  the  noblest  edifice  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.  Whether 
that  embellishment  be  as  well 
suited  to  the  subject-matter  as 
the  severer  grandeur  of  the 
curvilinear  towers  of  Smeaton 
and  the  Stevensons,  may  be 
questioned.  Commenced  by 
Louis  de  Foix,  a.d.  1584,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  finished  in 
1610  under  Henry  iv. ,  it  exhibits 
that  national  taste  for  magnifi- 
cence which  attained  its  meridian 
under  Louis  xiv.  The  tower 
does  not  receive  the  shock  of 
the  waves,  being  protected  at 
the  base  by  a  wall  of  circumvalla- 
tion,  which  contains  also  case- 
mated  apartments  for  the  attend- 
ants. Hence  a  construction  in 
successive  stages,  and  angular  in 
the  interior,  consequently  less 
adapted  for  solidity,  but  more 
susceptible  of  decoration  than 
the  conical,  has  for  two  centuries 
stood  uninjured.  In  this,  as 
in  our  own  lighthouses,  the  in- 
ventions of  science  have  been 
gradually  substituted  for  the  rude 
original  chauffoir,  or  brazier  of 
coal  or  wood,  such  as  within 
memory  was  in  use  in  the  Isle  of 
May.     In  the  latter  case,  it  is 


supposed  to  have  led  to  the  de- 
struction of  two  frigates,  which 
mistook  for  it  some  kilns  on  the 
coast,  and  ran  ashore  on  the 
same  night  near  Dunbar.  The 
Tour  de  Cordouan  has,  in  our 
times,  been  made  illustrious 
by  the  first  application  of  the 
dioptric  contrivances  of  Fresnel, 
which  Alan  Stevenson  has  bor- 
rowed, not  without  ample  ac- 
knowledgment, nor  without 
some  improvements,  for  the  ser- 
vice of  his  own  country. 

SIR  MARK  ISAMBARD  BRUNEL. 

Brunei  is  most  popularly 
known  by  his  great  work  of 
engineering  construction — the 
Thames  Tunnel — consisting  of 
a  brick-arched  double  roadway 
under  the  river  between  Wap- 
ping  and  Rotherhithe. 

In  1799,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  construct  an  archway  under 
the  Thames  from  Gravesend  to 
Tilbury  by  Ralph  Dodd,  en- 
gineer; andin  1804, the 'Thames 
Archway  Company'  commenced 
a  similar  work  from  Rotherhithe 
to  Limehouse,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Vasey  and  Trevethick, 
two  Cornish  miners.  The  hori- 
zontal excavation,  in  the  latter 
case,  had  reached  1040 feet,  when 
the  ground  broke  in  under  the 
pressure  of  high  tides,  and  the 
work  was  abandoned ;  fifty-four 
engineers  declaring  it  imprac- 
ticable to  make  a  tunnel  under 
the  Thames  of  any  useful  size 
for  commercial  progression. 

In  18 14,  when  the  allied 
sovereigns  visited  London,  Bru- 
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nel  submitted  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  a  plan  for  a  tunnel 
under  the  Neva,  by  which  the 
terrors  of  the  ice  of  that  river 
in  the  spring  would  have  been 
obviated.  The  scheme  which 
he  was  not  permitted  to  carry 
out  in  Russia,  he  was  destined 
to  execute  in  London. 

In  1823,  Mr.  Brunei  appeared 
before  the  public  with  a  proposal 
which,  it  was  stated,  had  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Dr.  Wollaston. 
The  mere  idea  of  a  tunnel  below 
rivers  is  of  course  a  matter  of 
Uttle  moment,  whoever  the  ori- 
ginator—  the  doing  it  is  every- 
thing. The  novelty  of  Mr. 
Brunei's  proposed  mode  of  ope- 
ration, therefore,  was  rightly 
judged  of  great  importance. 
That  gentleman  has  himself  ex- 
plained the  origin  of  his  idea. 
The  author  of  the  article  Tunnel, 
in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia, 
states  that  he  was  informed  by 
Mr.  Brunei  that  the  idea  upon 
which  his  new  plan  of  tunnelling 
is  founded  was  suggested  to  him 
by  the  operations  of  the  teredo, 
a  testaceous  worm,  covered  with 
a  cylindrical  shell,  which  eats 
its  way  through  the  hardest 
wood,  and  has  on  this  account 
been  called  by  Linnseus,  Cala- 
mitas  naviiun.  The  same  happy 
observation  of  the  wisdom  of 
nature  led  our  celebrated  coun- 
tryman, Mr.  Watt,  to  deduce  the 
construction  of  theflexible  water- 
main  from  the  mechanism  of 
the  lobster's  tail. 

The  wonderful  toredo  shield 
invented    by  Mr.  Brunei  con- 


sisted of  twelve  separate  divi- 
sions, each  containing  three 
cells,  one  above  the  other. 
When  an  advance  was  required, 
the  men  in  their  cells  pulled 
down  the  top  poling-board  de- 
fences, and  cut  away  the  earth 
about  six  inches;  the  poling- 
board  s  in  each  division  below 
were  then  sei-iatim  opened,  and 
the  same  amount  of  earth  re- 
moved, the  poling-boards  being 
in  each  case  immediately  re- 
placed. '  Each  of  the  divi- 
sions,' says  a  writer  who  has  ex- 
amined the  shield,  'was  then 
advanced  by  the  application  of 
two  screws,  one  at  its  head  and 
one  at  its  foot,  which,  resting 
against  the  finished  brickwork 
of  the  tunnel,  impelled  the 
shield  forward  into  the  new-cut 
space.' 

Great  as  was  the  confidence 
of  Mr.  Brunei  in  his  shield,  and 
the  resources  which  he  must 
have  felt  he  had  within  himself 
ready  for  every  difficulty,  it  is 
impossible  that  he  could  ever 
have  anticipated  the  all  but 
overwhelming  amount  of  ob- 
stacles that  he  actually  experi- 
enced, principally  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  soil,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary influence  which  the 
tides  exercised  even  at  the 
tunnel's  depth.  The  first  9 
feet  of  the  tunnel  (commenced 
with  the  new  year  1826)  were 
passed  through  firm  clay.  The 
clay  was  succeeded  by  a  loose 
watery  sand,  where  every  move- 
ment was  attended  with  immi- 
nent hazard.  Thirty-two  anxious 
days  passed  in  this  part.     On 
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the  14th  of  March,  substantial 
ground  was  again  reached,  and 
matters  went  on  prosperously 
till  September  following,  at  which 
time  260  feet  had  been  com- 
pleted. 

On  the  14th  of  that  month, 
the  engineer  startled  the  directors 
with  the  information  that  he  ex- 
pected the  bottom  of  the  river, 
just  beyond  the  shield,  would 
break  down  with  the  coming 
tide.  It  appears  he  had  dis- 
covered a  cavity  above  the  top 
of  the  shield.  Exactly  at  high 
tide,  the  miners  heard  the  uproar 
of  the  falling  soil  upon  the  head 
of  their  good  shield,  and  saw 
bursts  of  water  follow ;  but  so 
complete  were  the  precautions 
taken,  that  no  injury  ensued, 
and  the  cavity  was  soon  filled 
by  the  river  itself.  Another 
month,  and  a  similar  occurrence 
took  place. 

By  the  2d  of  January  1827, 
350  feet  were  accomplished, 
when  the  tide,  during  the  re- 
moval of  one  of  the  poling- 
boards,  forced  through  the  shield 
a  quantity  of  loose  clay ;  but  still 
no  irruption  of  the  river  itself 
followed  —  the  fear  of  which, 
from  the  commencement  to  the 
termination  of  the  work,  was 
continually  on  every  one's  mind. 

At  last,  on  the  i8th  ot  May 
1827,  the  river  did  break  in. 
The  disaster  was  chiefly 
caused  by  two  vessels  coming 
in  at  a  late  tide,  and  mooring 
just  above  the  head  of  the  tun- 
nel, causing  a  great  washing 
away  of  the  soil  around  them. 
Mr.  Beamish,  the  resident  en- 


gineer, thus  graphically  describes 
the  irruption  : — 

'As  the  water,'  he  writes,  'rose 
with  the  tide,  it  increased  in  the 
framesvery  considerably  between 
Nos.  5  and  6,  forcing  its  way  at 
the  front,  then  at  the  back; 
Ball  and  Compton  (the  occu- 
pants) were  most  active.  About 
a  quarter  before  six  o'clock,  No. 
II  (division)  went  forward. 
Clay  appeared  at  the  back. 
Had  it  closed  up  immediately. 
While  this  was  going  forward, 
my  attention  was  again  called 
to  No.  6,  where  I  found  the 
gravel  forcing  itself  in  with  the 
water.  It  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  Ball  could  keep 
anything  against  the  opening. 
Fearing  that  the  pumpers  would 
now  become  alarmed,  as  they 
had  been  once  or  twice  before, 
and  leave  their  post,  I  went 
upon  the  east  stage  to  encourage 
them,  and  to  choose  more  shor- 
ing for  Ball.  Godwin,  who  was 
engaged  at  No.  11,  where  the 
indications  of  a  run  appeared, 
called  to  Rogers,  who  was  in  the 
act  of  working  down  No.  9,  to 
come  to  his  assistance.  But 
Rogers,  having  his  secondpoling- 
board  down,  could  not.  God- 
win again  called.  I  then  said  to 
Rogers,  "  Don't  you  hear?"  upon 
which  he  left  his  poling  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  Godwin ; 
but  before  he  could  get  to  him, 
and  before  I  could  get  fairly 
into  the  frames,  there  poured 
such  an  overwhelming  volume 
of  water  and  sludge  as  to  force 
them  out  of  the  frames.  William 
Carps,  a  bricklayer,  who  had 
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gone  to  Godwin's  assistance, 
was  knocked  down  and  literally 
rolled  out  of  the  frames  on  the 
stage,  as  though  he  had  come 
through  a  mill-sluice,  and  would 
undoubtedly  have  fallen  off  the 
stage  had  I  not  caught  hold  of 
him,  and,  with  Rogers' assistance, 
helped  him  down  the  ladder. 

'  I  again  made  an  attempt  to 
get  into  the  frames,  calling  upon 
the  miners  to  follow;  but  all 
was  dark  (the  lights  at  the 
frames  and  stage  being  all  blown 
out),  and  I  was  only  answered 
by  the  hoarse  and  angry  sounds 
of  Father  Thames'  roaring. 

'  Rogers  (an  old  sergeant  of 
the  Guards),  the  only  man  left 
upon  the  stage,  now  caught  my 
arm,  and  gently  drawing  me 
from  the  frames,  said,  "  Come 
away ;  pray,  sir,  come  away ;  'tis 
no  use,  the  water  is  rising  fast." 
I  turned  once  more ;  but  hear- 
ing an  increasing  rush  at  No.  6, 
and  finding  the  column  of  water 
at  Nos.  II  and  12  to  be  aug- 
menting, Ireluctantlydescended. 
The  cement-casks,  compo-boxes, 
pieces  of  timber,  were  floating 
around  me.  I  turned  into  the 
west  arch,  where  the  enemy  had 
not  yet  advanced  so  rapidly, 
and  again  looked  towards  the 
frames,  lest  some  one  might 
have  been  overtaken ;  but  the 
cement  casks,  etc.,  striking  my 
legs,  threatened  seriously  to  ob- 
struct my  retreat,  and  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  I  reached 
the  visitors'  bar '  (a  bar  so  placed 
as  to  keep  the  visitors  from  the 
unfinished  works),  'where  Mayo, 
Bertram,  and  others  were  anxi- 


ously waiting  to  receive  me.  .  .  . 
I  was  glad  of  their  assistance ; 
indeed.  Mayo  fairly  dragged  me 
over  it.  Not  bearing  the  idea 
of  so  precipitate  a  retreat,  I 
turned  once  more ;  but  vain 
was  the  hope  !  The  wave  rolled 
onward  and  onward ;  the  men 
retreated,  and  I  followed.  Met 
Gravatt  coming  down.  Short 
was  the  question,  and  brief  was 
the  answer.  As  we  approached, 
I  met  I.  [Isambard]  Brunei. 
We  turned  round ;  the  effect 
was  splendidbeyond description. 
The  water  as  it  rose  became 
more  and  more  vivid,  from  the 
reflected  lights  of  the  gas.  As 
we  reached  the  staircase  a  crash 
was  heard,  and  then  a  rush  of 
air  at  once  extinguished  all  the 
lights.  .  .  .  Now  it  was  that  I 
experienced  something  like 
dread.  I  looked  up  the  shaft, 
and  saw  both  stairs  crowded ; 
I  looked  below,  and  beheld  the 
overwhelming  wave  appearing 
to  move  with  accumulated 
velocity. 

'  Dreading  the  effect  of  the 
reaction  of  this  wave  from  the 
back  of  the  shaft  upon  our  stair- 
case, I  exclaimed  to  Mr.  Gravatt. 
"  The  staircase  will  blow  up  ! " 
I.  Brunei  ordered  the  men  to 
get  up  with  all  expedition ;  and 
our  feet  were  scarcely  off  the 
bottom  stairs  when  the  first 
flight,  which  we  had  just  left, 
was  swept  away.  Upon  our 
reaching  the  top,  a  bustling 
noise  assailed  our  ears,  some 
calling  for  a  raft,  others  for  a 
boat,  and  others  again  a  rope ; 
from  which  it  was  evident  that 
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some  unfortunate  individual 
was  in  the  water.  I.  Brunei  in- 
stantly, with  that  presence  of 
mind  to  which  I  have  been  more 
than  once  witness,  slid  down 
one  of  the  iron  ties,  and  after 
him  Mr.  Gravatt,  each  making 
a  rope  fast  to  old  Tillet's  waist, 
who,  having  been  looking  after 
the  packing  of  the  pumps  below 
the  shaft,  was  overtaken  by  the 
flood.  He  was  soon  placed  out 
of  danger.  The  roll  was  imme- 
diately called — not  one  absent.^ 

The  diving  -  bell  was  now 
brought  into  use ;  the  hole  or 
chasm  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
was  discovered,  and  3000  bags 
of  clay,  armed  with  small  hazel 
rods,  were  expended  before  it 
was  effectually  closed. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  water  was 
got  under,  and  by  the  middle  of 
August  the  tunnel  was  cleared 
of  the  soil  that  had  washed  in, 
and  the  engineer  was  able  to 
examine  his  shattered  fortifica- 
tions. In  all  essentials  the 
structure  remained  perfectly 
sound,  though  a  part  of  the 
brickwork  close  to  the  shield 
had  been  washed  away  to  half 
its  original  thickness,  and  the 
chain  which  had  held  together 
the  divisions  of  the  shield  had 
snapped  like  a  cotton  thread. 
The  enemy — so  powerless  when 
kept  at  a  distance,  so  irresistible 
at  its  full  strength — had  driven 
deep  into  the  ground  heavy 
pieces  of  iron  belonging  to  the 
shield. 

'Amid  all  these  dangers,'  says 
Mr.  Thornbury,  'the  men  dis- 
played  great  courage  and  per- 


severance. Brunei's  genius  had 
roused  them  to  a  noble  and  gene- 
rous disregard  of  the  opposing 
principles  of  nature.  The  alarms 
were  frequent,  the  apprehension 
incessant.  At  any  moment  the 
deluge  might  come;  and  the 
men  worked,  like  labourers  in 
a  dangerous  coal  mine,  in  con- 
stant terror  from  either  fire  or 
water.  Now  and  then  a  report 
like  a  cannon-shot  would  an- 
nounce the  snap  of  some 
portion  of  the  overstrained 
shield ;  sometimes  there  were 
frightened  cries  from  the  fore- 
most workers,  as  the  earth  and 
water  rushed  in  and  threatened 
to  sweep  all  before  them.  At 
the  same  time,  during  these 
alarming  irruptions,  large  quan- 
tities of  carburetted  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  would  burst 
into  fire,  and  wrap  the  whole 
place  in  a  sudden  sheet  of 
flame.  Those  who  witnessed 
these  explosions  describe  the 
effect  of  the  fire  dancing  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  as  singu- 
larly beautiful.  The  miners 
and  bricklayers,  encouraged  by 
the  stedfast  hand  at  the  helm, 
got  quite  accustomed  to  these 
outbursts,  and,  at  the  shout  of 
"  Fire  and  water !  "  used  to  cry, 
"  Light  your  pipes,  my  boys," 
reckless  as  soldiers  in  the 
trenches.' 

But  still  worse  than  these 
violent  protests  of  Nature  was  a 
more  subtle  and  deadly  enemy. 
The  air  grew  so  thick  and 
impure,  especially  in  summer, 
that  sometimes  the  most  stal- 
wart labourers  were  carried  out 
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insensible,  and  all  the  workmen 
suffered  from  headache,  sick- 
ness, and  cutaneous  eruptions. 
It  was  a  great  struggle,  nobly 
borne.  They  shared  Brunei's 
anxieties,  and  were  eager  for  a 
share  of  his  fame,  for  he  had 
inspired  the  humblest  hodman 
with  something  of  his  own  high 
impulse.  '  It  was  touching,' 
writes  a  chronicler  of  the  tunnel, 
'to  hear  the  men  speak  of 
Brunei.  As  in  their  waking 
hours  these  men  could  have  no 
thought  but  of  the  tunnel,  so, 
no  doubt,  did  the  eternal  subject 
constantly  mingle  with  their 
dreams,  and  harass  them  with 
unreal  dangers.  One  amusing 
instance  may  be  mentioned. 
Whilst  Mr.  Brunei,  jun.,  was 
engaged  one  midnight  super- 
intending the  progress  of  the 
work,  he  and  those  with  him 
Avere  alarmed  by  a  sudden  cry 
of  "  The  water  !  the  water  ! — 
wedges  and  straw  here ! "  fol- 
lowed by  an  appalling  silence. 
Mr.  Brunei  hastened  to  the 
spot,  where  the  men  were 
found  perfectly  safe.  They 
had  fallen  fast  asleep  from 
fatigue,  and  one  of  them  had 
been  evidently  dreaming  of  a 
new  irruption.' 

By  January  1828,  the  middle 
of  the  river  had  been  reached, 
and  no  human  life  had  yet  been 
sacrificed.  But,  as  if  the  evil 
principle  had  only  retired  for  a 
fresh  attack,  a  terrible  crisis  now 
came.  '  I  had  been  in  the 
frames,'  says  Mr.  Brunei,  jun., 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
directors  on  the  fatal  Saturday, 


August  12,  1828,  'with  the 
workmen  throughout  the  whole 
night,  having  taken  my  station 
there  at  ten  o'clock.  During 
the  workings  through  the  night, 
no  symptoms  of  insecurity  ap- 
peared. At  six  o'clock  on  this 
morning  (the  usual  time  for 
shifting  the  men),  a  fresh  set 
came  on  to  work.  We  began 
to  work  the  ground  at  the  west 
top  corner  of  the  frame.  The 
tide  had  just  then  begun  to 
flow,  and  finding  the  ground 
tolerably  quiet,  we  proceeded 
by  beginning  at  the  top,  and 
had  worked  about  a  foot  down- 
wards, when,  on  exposing  the 
next  six  inches,  the  ground 
swelled  suddenly,  and  a  large 
quantity  burst  through  the  open- 
ing thus  made.  This  was  fol- 
lowed instantly  by  a  large  body 
of  water.  The  rush  was  so 
violent  as  to  force  the  man  on 
the  spot  where  the  burst  took 
place  out  of  the  frame  (or  cell) 
on  to  the  timber  stage  behind 
the  frames. 

'  I  was  in  the  frame  with  the 
man,  but  upon  the  rush  of 
water,  I  went  into  the  next  box 
in  order  to  command  a  better 
view  of  the  irruption  ;  and  see- 
ing there  was  no  possibility  of 
their  opposing  the  water,  I 
ordered  all  the  men  in  the 
frames  to  retire.  All  were  re- 
tiring except  the  three  men 
who  were  with  me,  and  they 
retreated  with  me.  I  did  not 
leave  the  stage  until  those  three 
men  were  down  the  ladder  of 
the  frames,  when  they  and  I 
proceeded    about    twenty    feet 
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along  the  west  arch  of  the 
tunnel.  At  this  moment,  the 
agitation  of  the  air  by  the 
rush  of  the  water  was  such 
as  to  extinguish  all  the  lights, 
and  the  water  had  gained  the 
height  of  the  middle  of  our 
waists, 

'  I  was  at  that  moment  giving 
directions  to  the  three  men,  in 
what  manner  they  ought  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  dark,  to  effect  their 
escape,  when  they  and  I  were 
knocked  down  and  covered  by 
a  part  of  the  timber  stage. 
I  struggled  under  water  for 
some  time,  and  at  length  extri- 
cated myself  from  the  stage; 
and  by  swimming  and  being 
forced  by  the  water,  I  gained 
the  eastern  arch,  where  I  got  a 
better  footing,  and  was  enabled, 
by  laying  hold  of  the  railway 
rope,  to  pause  a  little  in  the 
hope  of  encouraging  the  men 
who  had  been  knocked  down 
at  the  same  time  with  myself 
This  I  endeavoured  to  do  by 
calling  to  them.  Before  I  had 
reached  the  shaft,  the  water  had 
risen  so  rapidly  that  I  was  out 
of  my  depth,  and  therefore 
swam  to  the  visitors'  stairs,  the 
stairs  of  the  workmen  being 
occupied  by  those  who  had  so 
far  escaped.  My  knee  was  so 
injured  by  the  timber  stage  that 
I  could  scarcely  swim  or  get 
up  the  stairs,  but  the  rush  of  the 
water  carried  me  up  the  shaft. 
The  three  men  who  had  been 
knocked  down  with  me  were 
unable  to  extricate  themselves, 
and  I  grieve  to  say  they  are 
lost,  and  I  believe  also  two  old 


men  and  one  young  man  in 
other  parts  of  the  work.' 

Here  was  a  crisis  indeed. 
The  funds  of  the  company 
were  exhausted,  and  everything 
seemed  against  the  successful 
continuation  of  the  enterprise. 
The  hole  in  the  river-bed  was 
reported  by  the  divers  to  be 
very  formidable.  It  was  oblong 
and  perpendicular,  and  measured 
about  seven  feet  in  length. 
Brunei,  whose  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose was  immoveable,  was 
almost  in  frenzy  at  this 
accident.  So  far,  his  plan  had 
entirely  failed.  The  hole  was 
patched  up  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  forty  thousand  tons  of 
earth — chiefly  clay,  in  bags — 
being  employed  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  tunnel  remained  as  sub- 
stantial as  ever.  But  for  seven 
long  years  all  further  work  upon 
it  was  suspended. 

The  engineer's  star,  however, 
though  clouded,  had  not  set. 
In  January  1835,  the  Govern- 
ment, after  many  applications, 
agreed  to  make  some  advances 
for  the  continuation  of  the  work, 
and  it  was  once  more  resumed 
with  energy.  The  progress  at 
first  was  not  much  to  speak  of, 
even  though  the  workmen 
worked  energetically  during  the 
first  eighteen  weeks.  It  was 
only  two  feet  four  inches  per 
week. 

'  This  will  excite  little  surprise 
when  we  know,'  says  a  clever 
writer  on  the  subject,  'that  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  shield 
was,  from  excessive  saturation, 
almost  constantly  in  little  better 
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than  a  fluid  state ;  that  an  en- 
tirely new  and  artificial  bed  had 
to  be  formed  in  the  river  in 
advance,  and  brought  down  by 
ingenious  contrivances  till  it 
Avas  deep  enough  to  occupy  the 
place  of  the  natural  soil  where 
the  excavation  was  to  be  made, 
and  that  then  there  must  be 
time  allowed  for  its  settle- 
ment, whenever  the  warning 
rush  of  sand  and  water  was 
heard  in  the  shield.  Lastly, 
owing  to  the  excavation  being 
so  much  below  that  of  any  other 
works  around  the  tunnel,  it 
formed  a  drain  and  receptacle 
for  all  the  water  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  was  ultimately 
remedied  by  the  sinking  of  the 
shaft  on  the  Wapping  side. 
Yet  it  was  under  such  circum- 
stances that  the  old  shield 
injured  by  the  last  irruption  was 
taken  away  and  replaced  by  a 
new  one.  This  was  executed 
by  Brunei  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  life.  But  now  fresh  diffi- 
culties arose :  the  expenditure 
liad  been  so  great  that  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  declined 
to  make  further  advances  with- 
out the  sanction  of  Parliament. 
The  examination  of  Mr.  Brunei 
and  the  assistant  engineers 
before  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee led,  however,  to  favour- 
able results,  and  the  work  was 
again  renewed.' 

In  August  1837,  a  third  irrup- 
tion and  several  narrow  escapes 
occurred.  'The  water,'  says 
Mr.  Thornbury,  'had  gradually 
increased  at  the  east  corner  since 
2  P.M.  on  the  23d,  rushing  into 


the  shield  with  a  hollow  sound, 
as  though  it  fell  through  a  cavity 
in  the  river-bed.  A  boat  was 
then  sent  into  the  tunnel  to 
convey  material  to  block  up  the 
frames.  Notwithstanding,  the 
water  gained  upon  the  men, 
and  rapidly  rose  in  the  tunnel. 
About  4  P.M.,  the  water  having 
risen  to  within  7  feet  of  the 
crown  of  the  arch,  it  was 
thought  wise  for  the  men  to 
retire,  which  they  did  with  great 
courage,  along  a  platform  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Brunei  in  the 
east  arch  only  a  few  weeks 
before.  As  the  water  still 
continued  rising,  after  the  men 
left,  Mr.  Page,  the  acting  engi- 
neer, and  four  others,  got  into 
the  boat,  in  order  to  reach  the 
stages  and  see  if  any  change 
had  taken  place ;  but  after 
passing  the  600  feet  mark  in 
the  tunnel,  the  line  attached  to 
the  boat  ran  out,  and  they 
returned  to  lengthen  it.  This 
accident  saved  their  lives,  for 
while  they  were  preparing  the 
rope  the  water  surged  up  the 
arch  ten  or  twelve  feet.  They 
instantly  made  their  way  to  the 
shaft,  and  Mr.  Page,  fearing  the 
men  might  get  jammed  in  the 
staircase,  called  to  them  to  go 
steadily ;  but  they,  misunder- 
standing him,  returned,  and 
could  hardly  be  prevailed  upon 
to  go  up.  Had  the  line  been 
long  enough,  all  the  persons  in 
the  boat  must  have  perished, 
for  no  less  than  a  million 
gallons  of  water  now  burst  into 
the  tunnel  in  a  single  minute. 
The  lower  gas-lights  were  now 
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under  water,  and  the  tunnel 
was  almost  in  darkness.  The 
water  had  now  risen  to  within 
fifty  feet  of  the  entrance  of  the 
tunnel,  and  was  advancing  in  a 
wave.  As  Mr.  Page  and  his 
assistants  arrived  at  the  second 
landing  of  the  visitors'  stairs, 
the  waves  had  risen  up  to  the 
knees  of  the  last  man. 

'  The  next  irruption  was  in 
November  of  the  same  year, 
when  the  river  burst  in  about 
four  in  the  morning,  and 
soon  filled  the  tunnel.  Excel- 
lent arrangements,  however, 
had  been  made  for  the  safety 
of  the  men,  and  all  those  em- 
ployed at  the  time — there  were 
seventy  or  more  of  them — 
escaped,  excepting  one  —  he 
alone  did  not  answer  when  the 
roll  was  called.  The  fifth  and 
last  serious  irruption  took  place 
on  the  6th  of  March  1838.  A 
noise  like  thunder  preceded  it, 
but  it  was  attended  by  no  loss 
of  life.' 

The  last  feeble  struggle  of 
the  river  against  its  persistent 
enemy  was  in  April  1840. 
About  8  A.M.,  it  being  then 
low  water,  during  a  movement 
of  the  poling  -  boards  in  the 
shield,  a  quantity  of  gravel  and 
water  rushed  into  the  frame. 
The  ground  rushed  in  immedi- 
ately, and  knocked  the  men  out 
of  their  cells,  and  they  fled  in  a 
panic;  but  finding  the  water 
did  not  follow,  they  returned, 
and  by  great  exertions  suc- 
ceeded in  stopping  the  run, 
when  upwards  of  6000  cubic 
feet  of  ground  had  fallen  into 


the  tunnel.  The  fall  was  at- 
tended with  a  noise  like  thunder, 
and  the  extinguishing  of  all  the 
lights.  At  the  same  time,  to 
the  horror  of  Wapping,  part  of 
the  shore  in  that  place  sank, 
over  an  area  of  upwards  of  700 
feet,  leaving  a  cavity  on  the 
shore  of  about  30  feet  in 
diameter,  and  13  feet  in  depth. 
Had  this  taken  place  at  high 
water,  the  tunnel  would  have 
been  filled ;  as  it  was,  men 
were  sent  over  with  bags  of 
clay  and  gravel,  and  everything 
rendered  secure  by  the  return 
of  the  tide. 

Sometimes  sand,  nearly  fluid, 
would  ooze  through  minute 
cracks  between  the  small 
poling-boards  of  the  shield,  and 
leave  large  cavities  in  the 
ground  in  front.  On  one  of 
these  occasions,  the  sand  poured 
in  all  night  and  filled  the 
bottom  of  the  shield.  In  the 
morning,  on  opening  one  of  the 
faces,  a  hollow  was  discovered, 
18  feet  long,  6  feet  high,  and 
6  feet  deep.  This  cavity  was 
filled  up  with  brickbats  and 
lumps  of  clay.  One  of  the 
miners  was  compelled  to  lay 
himself  down  in  this  cavity,  for 
the  purpose  of  building  up  the 
further  end,  though  at  the  risk 
of  being  buried  alive. 

At  last,  on  the  13th  of  August 
1 84 1,  Sir  Isambard  Brunei 
passed  down  a  shaft  which  had 
been  opened  to  facilitate  the 
work  on  the  Wapping  side  of 
the  Thames,  and  thence,  by  a 
small  drift-way  through  the  shield 
into  the  tunnel.    The  difficulties 
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of  the  great  work  had  been  at 
last  surmounted. 

To  give  the  statistics  of  the 
undertaking,  the  tunnel  is  1200 
feet  in  length.  The  carriage- 
ways were  originally  intended 
to  consist  of  an  immense  spiral 
road  winding  twice  round  a 
circular  excavation  57  feet  deep, 
in  order  to  reach  the  proper 
level.  The  extreme  diameter 
of  this  spiral  road  was  to  be  no 
less  than  200  feet.  The  road 
itself  was  to  have  been  40  feet 
wide,  and  the  descent  very 
moderate.  The  tunnel  is  now 
turned  into  a  part  of  the  East 
London  Railway. 

Sub-river  tunnels,  it  may  be 
added,  are  not  unfrequent  in  the 
coal-mining  districts  of  the  north 
of  England.  The  beds  of  both 
the  Tyne  and  the  Wear  are 
pierced  in  this  manner ;  while 
at  Whitehaven,  and  at  the  Botal- 
lack  mines  in  Cornwall,  the  bed 
of  the  ocean  has  been  pene- 
trated for  long  distances,  the 
tunnel  at  the  former  place  ex- 
tending upwards  of  a  mile  be- 
neath the  sea.  At  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  a  North- 
country  engineer  proposed  a 
sub-aqueous  passage  to  connect 
North  and  South  Shields,  but 
the  scheme  was  never  carried 
out.  The  same  gentleman 
then  proposed  the  tunnel  from 
Gravesend  to  Tilbury,  men- 
tioned by  us  a  few  pages  back  ; 
but  it  was  soon  abandoned 
as  impracticable,  as  was  also 
two  Cornish  miners'  proposal 
to  connect  Rotherhithe  with 
Limehouse. 


BARLOW. 

It  has  long  been  a  question 
with  English  engineers,  says  the 
author  of  Old  mid  New  Lo?idon, 
whether,  as  the  wealth  and  popu- 
lation of  the  City  increase,  Lon- 
don must  not  some  day  or  other 
be  double-decked.  The  metro- 
polis is  going  plethoric,  to  use  a 
medical  metaphor — it  makes  so 
much  blood;  and  if  something  is 
not  done,  a  stoppage  must  ensue. 
A  person  disposed  to  fat  some- 
times grows  larger  the  more 
depletive  his  diet ;  so  increased 
railways  (like  the  Metropolitan) 
seem  rather  to  increase  than 
lessen  the  general  traffic.  When 
that  undertaking  was  opened  in 
1863,  it  was  feared  that  the 
'  'buses '  from  Paddington  and 
Oxford  Street  would  be  driven 
off  the  line,  for  in  the  first  year 
the  railway  carried  9,500,000 
passengers.  A  little  later  it 
carried  nearly  40,000,000  pas- 
sengers ;  and  since  it  began  it 
has  carried  150,000,000  persons 
to  and  fro.  Yet,  at  the  present 
moment,  there  are  more  omni- 
buses on  this  line  of  route  from 
the  West  to  the  City  than  there 
were  when  the  railway  started, 
and  they  are  earning  one  penny 
per  mile  a  day  more  than  they 
were  before  it  was  opened. 
These  facts  may  seem  almost 
astounding ;  but  the  surprise  dis- 
appears when  we  remember  the 
fact,  that  in  dealing  with  London 
passenger  traffic,  we  are  dealing 
with  a  population  greater  than 
that  of  all  Scotland,  and  more 
than  two-thirds  that  of  all  Ireland ; 
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apopulation,  too,  which  increases 
in  a  progressive  ratio  of  about 
42,000  a  year.  But  with  all  this 
increase  of  numbers,  which  liter- 
ally means  increase  of  diflficulty 
in  moving  about,  the  great  streets 
most  frequented  grow  not  an 
inch  wider.  Fleet  Street  and 
'  Old  Chepe'  are  just  as  narrow 
as  in  the  days  of  EHzabeth,  when 
the  barrier  stood  at  Ludgate ; 
and  Thames  Street,  which  is  no 
wider  than  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Alfred,  is  congested  with  its 
traffic  twelve  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four. 

'  A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Barlow, 
a  very  practical  engineer,  came 
forward  to  meet  this  crying  want, 
andofifered,at  acostof;^i6,ooo, 
in  less  than  a  year  to  bore  a 
subway  through  the  bed  of  the 
Thames.  Brunei's  scheme  of 
the  Thames  tunnel,  it  must  be 
remembered,  had  cost  half  a 
million  of  money,  and  taking 
twenty -one  years'  labour  to 
complete. 

'  Mr.  Barlow's  tunnel,  from 
Tower  Hill  to  Tooley  Street, 
was,  of  course,  looked  upon  as 
chimerical.  Mr.  Barlow,  with 
less  ambition  and  genius,  but 
more  common  sense  and  thrifti- 
ness  than  his  great  predecessor, 
took  good  care  to  remember 
that  the  crown  of  Brunei's  arches, 
in  some  places,  came  within  4 
feet  of  the  river  water.  In  the 
Tower  subway,  the  average  dis- 
tance preserved  is  30  feet,  and 
in  no  place  is  there  less  than  18 
feet  of  sound  London  clay  be- 
tween the  arch  and  the  tide-way. 
The  cardinal  principle  of  Mr. 


Barlow  was  to  sink  deep  into 
the  London  clay,  which  is  as 
impervious  to  water  as  stone, 
and  in  which  no  pumping  would 
be  required. 

'  The  works  were  begun  on 
February  16,  1869,  by  breaking 
ground  for  the  shaft  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river ;  in  Feb- 
ruary 1870,  numerous  visitors 
were  conveyed  from  one  shaft- 
head  to  the  other.  The  tunnel 
commences,  as  we  have  said,  at 
Tower  Hill,  where  a  hoarding 
enclosesasmall  square  of  ground, 
not  larger  than  an  ordinary  sit- 
ting-room, for  which,  however, 
the  Government  made  the  Com- 
pany pay  at  the  rate  of  about 
^^240,000  an  acre.  In  the 
centre  of  this  is  a  little  circular 
shaft,  about  14  feet  diameter 
and  60  feet  deep,  and  at  the 
end  of  this,  facing  south,  a  clean, 
bright,  vaulted  chamber,  which 
serves  as  a  waiting-room.  At 
the  end  of  this  chamber  is  the 
tunnel,  a  tube  of  iron  not  unlike 
the  adit  of  a  mine,  which,  in  its 
darkness  and  silence,  heightened 
by  the  knowledge  that  this  grim- 
looking  road  runs  down  deeply 
below  the  bed  of  the  river,  gives 
it  at  first  sight  anything  but  an 
inviting  appearance.  The  length 
of  the  whole  tunnel  is  about 
1340  feet,  or  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
From  Tower  Hill  it  runs  in  a 
south-west  direction,  and  pass- 
ing under  Barclay's  brewery, 
emerges  under  a  shaft  similar 
to  that  at  entering,  but  only  50 
feet  deep,  and  out  of  this  the 
passengers  come  within  a  few 
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yards  of  Tooley  Street,  close 
to  the  railway  station.  From 
the  Tower  Hill  shaft  to  the 
centre  of  the  river  the  tunnel 
makes  a  dip  of  about  one  in 
thirty.  From  this  point  it  rises 
again  at  the  same  incline  to 
what  we  may  call  the  Tooley 
Street  station.' 

The  method  of  constructing 
the  tunnel,  we  need  hardly  re- 
mark, from  its  excessive  cheap- 
ness, was  simple  in  the  extreme. 
It  has  been  built  in  1 8-inch 
lengths  of  cast-iron  tubing,  per- 
fectly circular,  each  1 8 -inch 
circle  being  built  up  of  three 
segments,  with  a  key-piece  at 
the  top,  which,  fitting  in  like  a 
wedge,  holds  the  rest  with  the 
rigidity  of  a  solid  casting.  The 
cast-iron  shield  used  for  excava- 
tion was  less  than  7.\  tons  weight. 
In  front  of  the  shield,  which  was 
slightly  concave,  was  an  aperture 
about  2  feet  square,  closed  with 
a  sliding  iron  water-tight  door, 
and  at  the  back  of  the  shield 
were  iron  sockets,  into  which 
screw-jacks  fitted,  and  when 
worked  by  hand,  forced  the 
shield  forward.  The  mode  of 
advance  was  this  : — When  the 
shaft  on  Tower  Hill  had  been 
bored  to  a  sufficient  depth  below 
the  London  clay,  the  shield  was 
lowered  and  placed  in  its  re- 
quired position.  The  water- 
tight door  we  have  spoken  of 
as  in  the  centre  was  then  opened. 
Through  this  aperture  sufficient 
clay,  just  of  the  consistency  of 
hard  cheese,  was  cut  away  by 
hand  till  a  chamber  was  made 
large  enough  for  a  man,  who 


entered  and  worked  till  there 
was  room  for  two,  and  these 
soon  made  a  circular  space  ex- 
actly the  size  of  the  shield,  and 
about  2  feet  deep.  This  done, 
the  miners  came  out,  and  with 
their  screw-jacks  forced  the 
shield  forward  into  the  space 
which  they  had  cut,  but  with 
the  long  telescope-like  cap  of 
the  shield  still  over  them. 
Under  cover  of  this  an  1 8-inch 
ring  was  quickly  put  in  and 
bolted  together ;  and  while  this 
was  doing,  the  clay  was  being 
excavated  from  the  front  of  the 
shield  as  before.  Thus  every 
eight  hours,  night  and  day, 
Sundays  and  week  -  days,  the 
shield  went  forward  i8  inches, 
and  1 8  inches  length  of  iron 
was  added  to  the  tube,  which 
so  advanced  at  the  rate  of  5  feet 
4  inches  every  twenty-four  hours. 
The  clay  was  so  completely 
water-proof,  that  water  had  to 
be  sent  down  to  the  workmen 
in  cans  to  mix  with  the  cement. 
No  traces  of  fresh-water  shells 
were  found,  but  very  large 
clay-stones  and  a  great  many 
sharks'  teeth  and  marine  shells. 
So  perfect  were  Mr.  Barlow's 
calculations,  that  the  two  oppo- 
site tunnels  met  within  a  quarter 
of  an  inch.  The  small  interval 
between  the  iron  and  the  clay 
was  filled  with  blue  lias  cement, 
which  coats  the  tube  and  pro- 
tects it  from  oxidization.  The 
gain  to  the  east  end  of  London 
by  this  successful  and  cleverly 
executed  undertaking  is  enor- 
mous, and  the  intercourse  be- 
tween   the    north     and    south 
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banks  of  the  Thames  is  greatly 
faciUtated;  and  the  conception 
has  been  seized  upon  by  Mr. 
Bateman  as  the  basis  of  his 
well-known  suggestion  for  a  sub- 
marine tube  to  carry  a  railway 
from  England  to  France.  The 
Thames  tube  is  7  feet  in  clear 
internal  diameter,  and  it  origi- 
nally carried  a  railway  of  2  feet 
6  inches  gauge.  On  this  rail- 
way formerly  ran  an  omnibus 
capable  of  conveying  twelve 
passengers.  The  omnibus  was 
constructed  of  iron ;  it  was 
light,  but  very  strong,  and  ran 
upon  eight  wheels,  and  was 
connected  with  a  rope  of  steel 
wire  by  means  of  a  gripe  that 
could  be  at  any  time  tightened 
or  relaxed  at  pleasure,  and  at 
each  end  of  the  tunnel  this  wire 
ran  over  a  drum  worked  by 
means  of  a  stationary  engine. 

If  the  carriage  was  stopped 
in  the  centre  of  the  tunnel,  the 
beat  of  the  paddles  of  the 
steamers  above  could  be  heard, 
and  even  the  hammering  on 
board  ships.  In  time  there 
will  be  subways  at  Gravesend, 
Woolwich,  and  Greenwich.  The 
Tower  subway  is  now  only  used 
for  foot-passengers,  at  a  charge 
of  one  halfpenny. 

ISAMBARD  KINGDOM  BRUNEL. 

The  vastness  of  our  sea-going 
steamships  culminates  in  the 
Leviathan  (now  the  Great  East- 
ern), constructed  on  the  wave 
principle  and  lines  of  Mr.  Scott 
Russell,  at  Millwall,  in  1857, 
with  these  dimensions:  Length, 


680  feet;  breadth,  83  feet; 
depth,  58  feet;  tonnage,  23,000 
tons  ;  carries  of  coal  and  cargo, 
18,000  tons ;  nominal  horse- 
power of  paddle-wheel  engines, 
1000 ;  nominal  horse-power  of 
screw-engines,  1600;  draught  of 
water  (light),  18  feet;  draught 
of  water  (loaded),  28  feet. 
The  four  cylinders  of  the  engines 
are  probably  the  largest  steam- 
cylinders  ever  made  for  marine 
service,  at  least  in  England. 
Their  diameter  is  74  inches, 
and  they  have  a  stroke  of  14 
feet.  Each  cylinder  is  a  cast- 
ing in  one  piece,  and  weighs  28 
tons.  The  condenser  is  a  cast- 
ing in  one  piece,  weighing  36 
tons.  The  upper  frames  con- 
sist of  four  castings  of  13  tons 
each,  all  cast  in  the  works  at 
Millwall  without  a  flaw.  The 
paddle-wheel  shafts  are  supplied 
with  Mr.  Scott  Russell's  self- 
acting  gearing,  by  which  engines 
engage  or  disengage  themselves 
from  either  paddle-wheel.  Each 
paddle-wheel  is  58  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  in  turning  one 
round  advances  60  yards.  Two 
revolutions  of  the  wheel  per 
minute  would  cover  600 
yards  per  minute,  or  36,000 
yards  per  hour,  which  is  a 
speed  of  20  miles  an  hour 
from  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel. 

The  story  of  the  early  career 
of  the  Great  Eastern  is  rather  a 
melancholy  one.  The  large 
ship  originally  belonged  to  the 
Eastern  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany, which  had  for  its  chair- 
man the  late  Mr.  Henry  Thomas 
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Hope,  a  member  of  the  wealthy- 
family  of  that  name.  The  com- 
pany was  established  to  carry 
the  India  and  China  mails  by 
the  long  sea-route,  but  in  this 
they  were  overmatched  by  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Com- 
pany. In  1854,  the  ship  was 
commenced  by  Mr.  I.  K.  Brunei, 
and  nearly  a  million  of  money 
was  expended  before  she  was 
tried.  Pecuniary  difficulties 
ensued,  and  in  1858  a  new  com- 
pany was  formed  with  ;^33o,ooo 
capital.  In  the  autumn  of  1859 
she  went  to  sea.  When  off 
Hastings  a  destructive  accident 
occurred,  and  then  followed  a 
series  of  casualties,  but  with- 
out material  injury  to  her  hull 
or  machinery.  She  rode  out  a 
gale  in  Holyhead  Harbour,  and 
encountered  a  hurricane  in  the 
Atlantic,  which  disabled  her 
rudder  and  damagedher  paddles, 
and  left  her  for  three  or  four 
days  rolling  about  in  the  trough 
of  a  heavy  sea.  She  ran  upon 
a  rock  at  New  York,  and  broke 
her  bottom  plates  for  a  length 
of  80  feet,  which  were  repaired 
while  afloat  and  without  going 
into  dock ;  she  then  came  home 
safely.  More  costly  repairs 
increased  her  financial  diffi- 
culties, and  eventually  the  ship 
was  sold  for  ^^25,000,  scarcely 
one-third  of  its  value  as  old 
materials.  Her  subsequent 
history  and  her  connection  with 
the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cables 
are  too  well  known  to  require 
repetition. 

In  the  lives   of  these  great 
engineers,  as  indeed  in -all  the 


lives  referred  to  in  this  book, 
we  see  the  advantage  of  untir- 
ing earnest  work.  '  There  is  a 
perennial  nobleness  and  even 
sacredness,'  says  Carlyle,  '  in 
work.  Were  he  ever  so  be- 
nighted or  forgetful  of  his  high 
calling,  there  is  always  hope  in  a 
man  that  actually  and  earnestly 
works ;  in  idleness  alone  is 
there  perpetual  despair.  Con- 
sider how,  even  in  the  meanest 
sorts  of  labour,  the  whole  soul 
of  a  man  is  composed  into  real 
harmony.  He  bends  himself 
with  free  valour  against  his 
task;  and  doubt,  desire,  re- 
morse, indignation,  despair  it- 
self, shrink  murmuring  far  off 
into  their  caves.  The  glow  of 
labour  in  him  is  a  purifying 
fire,  wherein  all  poison  is  burnt 
up ;  and  of  sour  smoke  itself, 
there  is  made  a  bright  and 
blessed  flame. 

'  Destiny  has  no  other  way 
of  cultivating  us.  A  formless 
chaos,  once  set  revolving,  grows 
round,  ranges  itself  into  strata, 
and  is  no  longer  a  chaos,  but  a 
compacted  world.  What  would 
become  of  the  earth  did  it 
cease  to  revolve?  So  long  as 
it  revolves,  all  inequalities  dis- 
perse themselves,  all  irregulari- 
ties incessantly  become  regular. 
Of  an  idle,  unrevolving  man, 
destiny  can  make  nothing  more 
than  a  mere  enamelled  vessel 
of  dishonour,  let  her  spend  on 
him  what  colouring  she  may. 
Let  the  idle  think  of  this. 

'  Blessed  is  he  who  has  found 
his  work— let  him  ask  no  other 
blessedness;  he  has  a  life-pur- 
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pose.  Labour  is  life.  From 
the  heart  of  the  worker  rises 
the  celestial  force,  breathed 
into  him  by  Almighty  God, 
awakening  him  to  all  nobleness, 
to  all  knowledge.  Hast  thou 
valued  patience,  courage,  open- 
ness to  light,  or  readiness  to 
own  thy  mistakes?  In  wrestling 
with  the  dim  brute  powers  of 
fact,  thou  wilt  continually  learn.' 
For  every  noble  work  the  possi- 
bilities are  diffused  through 
immensity,  undiscoverable  ex- 
cept to  faith.  Like  Gideon, 
thou  shalt  spread  out  thy  fleece 
at  the  door  of  thy  tent,  and  see 
whether  there  be  any  bounteous 
moisture.  Let  thy  heart  be 
spread  out  in  a  silent  appeal  to 
Heaven,  and  dew  to  suffice  thee 
will  have  fallen. 

'  All  work  of  man  is  like  that 
of  a  swimmer,  whom  an  ocean 
threatens  to  devour.  If  he 
front  it  bravely,  behold  how 
loyally  it  supports  him,  and 
bears  him  as  its  conqueror 
along.  The  winds  had  some- 
thing else  to   do,  than   to   fill 


rightly  or  wrongly  the  sails  of 
Columbus's  cockle-boats.  He 
was  not  among  articulately 
speaking  men,  but  among  dumb 
monsters,  tumbling  and  howl- 
ing. Patiently  he  waited  till 
the  mad  south-wester  spent 
itself;  with  swift  decision  he 
struck  in  when  the  favouring 
east  sprang  up.  Mutiny  of  men 
he  sternly  repressed.  Com- 
plaints of  weariness,  weakness, 
or  despondency  in  others  and 
in  himself,  he  swallowed  down. 
There  was  a  depth  of  silence 
in  him,  deeper  than  the  sea. 
His  strong  soul  embraced  and 
harnessed  the  unmeasured 
world. 

'  Man,  son  of  heaven  !  is  there 
not  in  thine  inmost  heart  a 
spirit  of  active  method,  giving 
thee  no  rest  till  thou  unfold  it  ? 
Disorder  is  thy  enemy;  attack 
him  swiftly ;  make  him  the  sub- 
ject of  divinity  and  intelligence. 
Complain  not.  Look  up,  wearied 
brother,  see  thy  fellow-workmen 
surviving  through  eternity ;  the 
sacred  band  of  immortals  ! ' 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

GREAT  TRIUMPHS  OF  GREAT  INVENTORS  AND 
DISCOVERERS. 

*  All  the  inventions  that  the  world  contains, 
Wei-e  not  by  reason  first  found  out  nor  brains  ; 
But  pass  for  theirs  who  had  the  luck  to  light 
Upon  them  by  mistake  or  oversight.' — BuTLER. 
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Ali\iost  all  useful  discoveries, 
it  has  been  remarked,  have 
been  made  not  by  the  bril- 
hancy  of  genius,  but  by  the 
right  direction  of  the  mind  to 
one  object.  In  all  trades,  in 
all  professions,  success  can  be 
expected  only  from  undivided 
attention.  This  common-sense 
view  of  things,  a  little  different 
from  that  in  the  motto  given 
above,  is  what  we  should  adopt 
as  we  travel  here  for  a  short  time 
through  the  world  of  invention 
and  discovery. 

ROGER  BACON. 

Roger  Bacon,  a  learned  Eng- 
lish monk   of   the    Franciscan 


order,  who  flourished  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  was  born 
near  Ilchester,  in  Somersetshire, 
in  1 2 14,  and  was  descended  of 
a  very  ancient  and  honourable 
family.  He  received  the  first 
tincture  of  letters  at  Oxford, 
where,  having  gone  through 
grammar  and  logic,  the  dawn- 
ings  of  his  genius  gained  him 
the  favour  and  patronage  of  the 
greatest  lovers  of  learning,  and 
such  as  were  equally  distin- 
guished by  their  high  rank  and 
the  excellence  of  their  know- 
ledge. It  is  not  very  clear, 
says  the  BiograpJiia  Britaiinica, 
whether  he  was  of  Merton  Col- 
lege or  of  Brazenose  College, 
and  perhaps  he  studied  at  neither, 
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but  spent  his  time  at  the  pubhc 
schools. 

He  went  early  over  to  Paris, 
where  he  made  still  greater  pro- 
gress in  all  parts  of  learning, 
and  was  looked  upon  as  the 
glory  of  that  university  and  an 
honour  to  his  country.  At  Paris 
he  did  not  confine  his  studies 
to  any  particular  branch  of 
literature,  but  endeavoured  to 
comprehend  the  sciences  in 
general  fully  and  perfectly  by 
a  right  method  and  constant 
application. 

When  he  had  attained  the 
degree  of  Doctor,  he  returned 
again  to  his  own  country,  and, 
as  some  say,  took  the  habit  of 
the  Franciscans  in  1240,  when 
he  was  about  twenty-six  years  of 
age  ;  but  others  assert  that  he 
became  a  monk  before  he  left 
France.  After  his  return  to 
Oxford,  he  was  considered  by 
the  greatest  men  of  that  univer- 
sity as  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  indefatigable  inquirers  after 
knowledge  that  the  world  had 
ever  produced ;  and  therefore 
they  not  only  showed  him  all 
due  respect,  but  likewise,  con- 
ceiving the  greatest  hopes  from 
his  improvements  in  the  method 
of  study,  they  generously  contri- 
buted to  his  expenses,  so  that 
he  was  enabled  to  lay  out,  within 
the  compass  of  twenty  years,  no 
less  than  _;^20oo  in  collecting 
curious  authors,  making  trials 
of  various  kinds,  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  different  instruments 
for  the  improvement  of  useful 
knowledge. 

But  if  this  assiduous  applica- 


tion to  his  studies,  and  the  stu- 
pendous progress  he  made  in 
them,  raised  his  credit  with  the 
better  part  of  mankind,  it  ex- 
cited the  envy  of  some,  and 
afforded  plausible  pretences  for 
the  malicious  designs  of  others. 
It  is  very  easy  to  conceive  that 
the  experiments  he  made  in  all 
parts  of  natural  philosophy  and 
the  mathematics  must  have 
made  a  great  noise  in  an  igno- 
rant age,  when  scarcely  two  or 
three  men  in  a  whole  nation 
were  tolerably  acquainted  with 
those  studies,  and  when  all  the 
pretenders  to  knowledge  affected 
to  cover  their  own  ignorance 
by  throwing  the  most  scandalous 
aspersions  on  those  branches  of 
science  which  they  either  wanted 
genius  to  understand,  or  which 
demanded  greater  application 
to  acquire  than  they  were  will- 
ing to  bestow.  They  gave  out, 
therefore,  that  mathematical 
studies  were  in  some  measure 
aUied  to  those  magical  arts 
which  the  Church  had  con- 
demned, and  thereby  brought 
suspicion  upon  men  of  superior 
learning.  It  was  owing  to  this 
suspicion  that  Bacon  was  re- 
strained from  reading  lectures 
to  the  young  students  in  the 
university,  and  at  length  closely 
confined  and  almost  starved, 
the  monks  being  afraid  lest  his 
writings  should  extend  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  convent,  and 
be  seen  by  any  besides  them- 
selves and  the  Pope.  But  there 
is  great  reason  to  believe  that 
though  his  application  to  the 
occult   sciences   was  their  pre- 
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tence,  the  true  cause  of  his  ill- 
usage  was,  the  freedom  with 
which  he  had  treated  the  clergy 
in  his  writings,  in  which  he 
spared  neither  their  ignorance 
nor  their  want  of  morals. 

Notwithstanding  this  harsh 
treatment,  his  reputation  con- 
tinued to  spread  over  the  whole 
Christian  world,  and  even  Pope 
Clement  iv.  wTote  him  a  letter 
desiring  that  he  would  send  him 
all  his  works.  This  was  in  1266, 
when  our  author  was  in  the 
flower  of  his  age  ;  and  to  gratify 
his  Holiness,  he  collected  to- 
gether, greatly  enlarged,  and 
arranged  in  some  order,  the 
several  pieces  he  had  written 
before  that  time,  and  sent  them 
the  next  year  by  his  favourite 
disciple  John  of  London,  or 
rather  of  Paris,  to  the  Pope.  This 
collection,  which  is  the  same  as 
he  entitled  Opus  Magnus,  or  his 
great  work,  is  yet  extant,  and  was 
pubhshed  by  Dr.  Jebb  in  1773. 

It  is  said  that  this  learned 
book  procured  Roger  Bacon 
the  favour  of  Pope  Clement  iv., 
and  also  some  encouragement 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  ; 
but  this  could  not  have  lasted 
long,  as  that  Pope  died  soon 
after,  and  then  we  find  our 
author  under  fresh  embarrass- 
ments from  the  same  cause  as 
before ;  but  he  became  in  more 
danger  as  the  general  of  his 
order,  having  heard  his  cause, 
ordered  him  to  be  imprisoned. 
This  is  said  to  have  happened 
in  1278;  and  to  prevent  his 
appealing  to  Pope  Nicholas  iii., 
the  general  procured  a  confirma- 


tion of  his  sentence  from  Rome 
immediately,  but  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  say  on  what  pretences. 
It  is  certain  that  his  sufferings 
for  many  years  must  have 
brought  him  low,  since  he  was 
sixty-four  years  of  age  when  he 
was  first  put  in  prison,  and  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  of 
prosecuting  his  studies,  at  least 
in  the  way  of  experiment.  That 
he  was  still  indulged  in  the  use 
of  his  books  appears  very  clearly 
from  the  great  use  he  made  of 
them  in  the  learned  works  he 
composed. 

He  Avas  not  released  from 
prison  till  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Pope  Nicholas  iv.,  when 
he  owed  his  freedom  to  the  in- 
terposition of  some  noblemen. 
He  returned  to  Oxford,  where, 
at  the  request  of  his  friends,  he 
composed  A  Compendium  of 
Theology,  which  seems  to  have 
been  his  last  work,  and  of  which 
there  is  a  copy  in  the  royal 
library. 

He  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  peace,  and  died  in 
the  college  of  his  order  on  the 
I  ith  of  June  1 292,  as  some  say, 
or  in  1294,  as  others  assert,  and 
was  interred  in  the  Church  of  the 
Franciscans.  The  monks  gave 
him  the  title  of  '  Doctor  Mira- 
bilis,'  or  the  'Wonderful  Doctor,' 
which  he  deserved  in  whatever 
sense  the  phrase  is  taken. 

He  was  certainly  the  most 
extraordinary  man  of  his  time. 
He  was  a  perfect  master  of  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and 
has  left  posterity  such  indubi- 
table marks  of  his  critical  skill 
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in  them,  as  might  have  secured 
him  a  very  high  character,  if  he 
had  never  distinguished  himself 
in  any  other  branch  of  Uterature. 
In  all  branches  of  the  mathe- 
matics he  was  well  versed.  In 
mechanics  particularly,  the 
learned  Dr.  Friend  says,  that  a 
greater  genius  had  not  arisen 
since  the  days  of  Archimedes. 
He  comprehended  likewise  the 
whole  science  of  optics  with 
accuracy,  and  is  very  justly  al- 
lowed to  have  understood  both 
the  theory  and  practice  of  those 
discoveries  which  have  bestowed 
such  high  reputation  on  those 
of  our  own  and  other  nations 
who  have  brought  them  into 
common  use.  In  geography, 
also,  he  was  admirably  well 
skilled,  as  appears  from  a  variety 
of  passages  in  his  works,  which 
was  the  reason  that  induced  the 
judicious  Hakluyt  to  transcribe 
a  large  discourse  out  of  his  writ- 
ings into  his  collection  of  travels. 

But  his  skill  in  astronomy  was 
even  more  remarkable,  since  it 
appears  that  he  not  only  pointed 
out  the  error  which  occasioned 
the  reformation  in  the  calendar, 
and  the  distinction  between  the 
old  style  and  the  new,  but  also 
offered  a  much  more  effectual 
and  perfect  reformation  than 
that  which  was  made  in  the  time 
of  Pope  Gregory  xiii. 

He  was  so  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  chemistry,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  scarcely  known 
in  Europe,  and  principally  cul- 
tivated among  the  Arabians,  that 
Dr.  Friend  ascribes  the  honour 
of  introducing  it  to  him,  who 


speaks  in  some  part  or  other  of 
his  works  of  almost  every  opera- 
tion now  used  in  chemistry. 

Three  capital  discoveries,  or 
attempted  discoveries,  of  his 
deserve  to  be  particularly  con- 
sidered. The  first  is  the  in- 
vention of  gunpowder,  which, 
however  confidently  ascribed 
to  others,  was  unquestionably 
known  to  him,  both  as  to  its 
ingredients  and  effects.  The 
second  is  that  which  goes  under 
the  name  of  alchemy,  or  the  art 
of  transmuting  metals,  of  which 
he  has  left  many  treatises,  some 
pubhshed  and  some  still  re- 
maining in  MS.,  which,  whatever 
they  may  be  thought  of  now, 
contain  a  multitude  of  curious 
and  useful  passages  independ- 
ently of  their  principal  subject. 
The  third  discovery  in  chemistry, 
not  so  deserving  of  the  readers 
attention,  was  the  tincture  of 
gold  for  the  prolongation  of  life, 
of  which.  Dr.  Friend  says,  he 
has  given  hints  in  his  writings, 
and  has  said  enough  to  show 
that  he  was  no  pretender  to  this 
art,  but  understood  as  much  of 
it  as  '  any  of  his  successors.' 

As  to  the  vulgar  imputation  on 
his  character  of  his  leaning  to 
magic,  it  was  utterly  unfounded, 
and  the  ridiculous  story  of  his 
making  a  brazen  head,  which 
spoke  and  answered  questions, 
is  a  calumny  indirectly  fathered 
upon  him,  having  been  origin- 
ally imputed  to  Robert  Grosse- 
teste.  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  That 
he  had  too  high  an  opinion  of 
judicial  astrology,  and  some  other 
arts  of  that  nature,  was  not  so 
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properly  an  error  of  his  as  of  the 
age  in  which  he  hved  ;  and  con- 
sidering how  few  errors,  among 
the  many  which  infected  that 
age,  appear  in  his  writings,  it 
may  be  easily  forgiven. 

WILLIAM  LEE. 

There  is  a  singular  confusion 
pervading  the  early  history  of 
the  stocking  -  frame  :  persons, 
places,  and  dates  are  all  jumbled 
up  together  in  the  accounts 
given  of  the  inventor  and  the 
invention,  and  these  accounts 
it  is  difficult  to  reconcile,  unless 
we  implicitly  believe  the  evi- 
dence of  a  painting  which  long 
adorned  the  Stocking-weavers' 
Hall  in  Redcross  Street,  Lon- 
don. This  portrait  represented 
a  man  in  collegiate  costume, 
in  the  act  of  pointing  to  an  iron 
stocking-frame,  and  addressing 
a  woman  who  is  knitting  with 
needles  by  hand.  The  picture 
bore  the  following  inscription  : 
'In  the  year  1589,  the  ingeni- 
ous Wilham  Lee,  A.M.,  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  de- 
vised this  profitable  art  for 
stockings  (but,  being  despised, 
went  to  France),  yet  of  iron  to 
himself,  but  to  us  and  to  others 
of  gold ;  in  memory  of  whom 
this  is  here  painted.' 

In  Deering's  Account  of  Not- 
tingham we  learn  that  William 
Lee  (whose  name  is  sometimes 
written  Lea)  was  a  native  of 
Woodborough,  a  village  about 
seven  miles  from  Nottingham. 
He  was  heir  to  a  considerable 
freehold  estate,  and  a  graduate 


of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. It  is  said  that  he  fell 
in  love  with  a  young  country 
girl,  who  during  his  visits  paid 
more  diligent  attention  to  her 
work,  which  was  knitting,  than 
to  the  fond  speeches  of  her  lover. 
He  endeavoured,  therefore,  to 
invent  a  machine  which  might 
facilitate  and  forward  the  opera- 
tion of  knitting,  and  by  this 
means  furnish  the  object  of  his 
affections  with  more  leisure  to 
converse  with  him.  Beckmann 
says  :  '  Love  indeed  is  fertile  in 
inventions,  and  gave  rise,  it  is 
said,  to  the  art  of  painting ;  but 
a  machine  so  complex  in  its 
parts,  and  so  wonderful  in  its 
effects,  would  seem  to  require 
longer  and  greater  reflection, 
more  judgment,  and  more  time 
and  patience  than  could  be  ex- 
pected in  a  lover.  But  even  if 
the  case  should  appear  pro- 
blematical, there  can  be  no 
doubt  in  regard  to  the  inventor, 
whom  most  of  the  Enghsh 
writers  positively  assert  to  have 
been  WiUiam  Lee.'  Deering 
expressly  states  that  Lee  made 
the  first  loom  in  the  year  1589, 
the  date  inscribed  on  the  pic- 
ture. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  ver- 
sion of  the  story.  Another  one 
states  that  Lee  was  expelled 
from  the  university  for  marry- 
ing contrary  to  the  statutes. 
He  had  no  fortune,  and  his 
wife  was  forced  to  contribute  to 
their  joint  support  by  knitting. 
Lee,  while  watching  the  move- 
ment of  her  fingers,  conceived 
the    happy   idea    of   imitating 
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those  movements  by  a  machine. 
According  to  a  third  version, 
Lee,  while  yet  unmarried,  ex- 
cited the  contempt  of  his  mis- 
tress by  contriving  a  machine 
to  imitate  the  primitive  process 
of  knitting,  and  was  rejected  by 
her.  And  a  fourth  account, 
slightly  resembling  the  first 
tradition,  exhibits  Lee  in  a  very 
unamiable  light.  It  is  said  that 
he  had  taken  a  pique  against  a 
townswoman  with  whom  he  was 
in  love,  and  who,  it  seems,  dis- 
regarded his  passion.  She  got 
her  livelihood  by  knitting  stock- 
ings, and  with  the  unamiable 
view  of  depreciating  her  calling, 
he  constructed  the  stocking- 
frame.  He  first  worked  at  it 
himself,  and  afterwards  taught 
his  brothers  and  others  of  his 
relations. 

All  these  accounts  agree  that 
the  stocking-frame  was  invented 
by  Lee.  A  writer  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  1816,  however, 
cautiously  observes :  'This  paint- 
ing might  give  rise  to  the  story 
of  Lee's  having  invented  the 
machine  to  facilitate  the  labour 
of  knitting,  in  consequence  of 
falling  in  love  with  a  young 
country  girl,  who,  during  his 
visits,  was  more  attentive  to  her 
knitting  than  to  his  proposals ; 
or  the  story  may,  perhaps,  have 
suggested  the  picture.' 

The  story  of  Lee's  after-life 
corroborates  his  being  the  in- 
ventor. He  is  mentioned  as 
such  in  the  petition  of  the 
stocking-weavers  of  London,  to 
allow  them  to  establish  a  guild. 
It  is  related  that  he  practised 


his  new  invention  some  time  at 
Calverton,  near  Nottingham. 
After  remaining  there  for  five 
years,  he  appHed  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  for  countenance  and 
support.  She  neglected  him, 
and  so  did  her  successor,  James 
I. ;  so  Lee  in  disgust  transferred 
himself  and  his  machines  to 
France,  where  Henri  iv.  and 
his  gracious  minister,  Sully,  gave 
the  inventor  a  welcome  recep- 
tion. After  the  assassination 
of  Henri,  Lee  shared  in  the 
persecution  of  the  Protestants, 
and  is  said  to  have  died  in  great 
distress.  Some  of  his  workmen 
made  their  escape  to  England, 
and  under  one  Aston,  who  had 
been  apprenticed  to  Lee,  estab- 
lished the  stocking  manufacture 
permanently  in  England. 

Lee's  invention  was  import- 
ant. It  not  only  enabled  our 
ancestors  to  discard  their  for- 
mer inelegant  hose,  but  it  like- 
wise caused  the  English  manu- 
factures to  excel  all  of  foreign 
production,  and  to  be  therefore 
eagerly  sought  after.  Our 
makers  soon  exported  vast 
quantities  of  silk  stockings  to 
Italy,  and  these  so  long  main- 
tained their  superiority,  that 
Keyslar,  in  his  Travels  throi/^h 
Europe,  as  late  as  the  year 
1730,  remarks:  'At  Naples, 
when  a  tradesman  would  highly 
recommend  his  silk  stockings,  he 
protests  they  are  right  English.' 

MARQUIS  OF  WORCESTER. 

When  this  distinguished  noble- 
man first  pubhshed  his  Century  of 
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Inventions,  he  was  regarded  by 
the  public  as  at  best  a  visionary 
projector,  if  not  an  absolute- re- 
lator of  falsehoods. 

The  Marquis,  who  had  sacri- 
ficed his  fortune  in  scientific 
pursuits,  wished  to  obtain  the 
encouragement  of  the  King  or 
of  the  Parliament,  and  offered 
to  carry  his  grand  projects  into 
effect  gratis.  In  a  dedication 
to  the  King,  speaking  of  the  list 
of  his  inventions,  he  says,  '  If  it 
might  serve  to  give  aim  to  your 
Majesty  how  to  make  use  of  my 
poor  endeavours,  it  would  crown 
my  thoughts,  who  am  neither 
covetous  nor  ambitious,  but  of 
deserving  your  Majesty's  favour, 
upon  my  own  cost  and  charges  ; 
yet  according  to  the  old  English 
proverb,  "It  is  a  poor  dog  not 
worth  whistling  after."  Let  but 
your  Majesty  approve,  and  I  will 
effectually  perform  to  the  height 
of  my  undertaking;  vouchsafe 
but  to  command,  and  with  my 
life  and  fortune  I  shall  cheer- 
fully obey,  and  maiigre  envy, 
ignorance,  and  malice,  ever 
appear  your  Majesty's  passion- 
ately devoted,  or  otherwse  dis- 
interested, subject  and  servant, 
'  Worcester.' 

In  a  second  dedication  to 
the  members  of  the  two  Houses 
of  ParHament,  he  states  that  he 
had  already  spent  more  than 
;!^io,ooo  in  maturing  his  dis- 
coveries for  the  pubhc  good. 
He  speaks  of  them  with  that 
modest  confidence  so  insepar- 
able from  transcendent  talents  : 

'The  treasures  buried  under 


these  heads,'  he  says,  '  both  for 
war,  peace,  and  pleasure,  being 
inexhaustible,  I  beseech  you 
pardon  me  if  I  say  so  ;  it  seems 
a  vanity,  but  comprehends  a 
truth  ;  since  no  good  spring  but 
becomes  the  more  plentiful,  by 
how  much  more  it  is  drawn ;  and 
the  spinner  to  weave  liis  web  is 
never  stinted,  but  enforced. 

'  The  more,  then,  that  you  shall 
be  pleased  to  make  use  of  my 
inventions,  the  more  inventive 
shall  you  ever  find  me,  one  in- 
vention begetting  still  another, 
I  more  and  more  improving  my 
ability  to  serve  my  King  and  you ; 
and  as  to  my  heartiness  therein, 
there  needs  no  addition,  nor  to 
my  readiness  a  spur.  And 
therefore,  my  lords  and  gentle- 
men, be  pleased  to  begin,  and 
desist  not  fi^om  commanding  me, 
till  I  flag  in  my  obedience  and 
endeavours  to  serve  my  King 
and  country. 

"  For  certainly  you'll  find  me  breath- 
less first  t'  expire, 
Before  my  hands  grow  weary,  or  my 
legs  do  tire."  ' 

It  may  be  observed,  that  how- 
ever much  his  work  was  slighted 
in  his  own  day,  it  is  pretty  clear 
that  the  Marquis  suggested  the 
first  idea  of  the  steam  engine ; 
and  that  in  like  manner  he 
evidently  hints  at  the  telegraph, 
the  torpedo,  and  at  the  velocipede. 
And  it  is  not  improbable  that 
in  his  1 5th  '  Scantling,'  '  A  boat 
driving  against  wind  and  tide,' 
he  had  an  eye  to  steam  naviga- 
tion. 

In  his  Century  of  Inveiitions, 
the  manuscript  of  which,  by  the 
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way,  dates  from  1655,  he  de- 
scribes a  steam  apparatus  by 
which  he  raised  a  column  of 
water  to  the  height  of  40  feet. 
This,  under  the  name  of  '  Fire- 
waterwork,'  appears  actually  to 
have  been  at  work  at  Vauxhall 
in  1656. 

PRINCE  RUPERT. 

Prince  Rupert,  third  son  of 
the  King  of  Bohemia,  by  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  James  i.  of  England,  was 
born  in  1619,  and  educated,  like 
most  German  princes,  for  the 
army;  and  those  who  have  been 
least  inclined  to  favour  him  ad- 
mit that  he  was  well  adapted, 
both  by  natural  abilities  and 
acquired  endowments,  to  form 
a  great  commander.  On  the 
commencement  of  the  rebellion, 
which  happened  when  he  was 
scarcely  of  age,  he  offered  his 
services  to  King  Charles,  and 
throughout  the  whole  war  be- 
haved with  great  intrepidity. 

On  the  Restoration  he  was 
invited  to  return  to  England, 
and  had  several  offices  conferred 
upon  him.  After  the  display  of 
considerable  ability  in  the  Dutch 
wars  of  the  reign  of  Charles  11., 
he  withdrew  into  retirement, 
mostly  at  Windsor  Castle,  of 
which  he  was  governor,  and 
spent  a  great  part  of  his  time 
in  the  prosecution  of  chemical 
and  philosophical  experiments, 
as  well  as  the  practice  of 
mechanical  arts.  He  delighted 
in  making  locks  for  fire-arms, 
and  was  the  inventor  of  a  com- 


position called  from  him  Prince's 

metal. 

He  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  his  improvements 
upon  gunpowder,  by  refining 
the  several  ingredients,  and  mak- 
ing it  more  carefully,  which  aug- 
mented its  force,  in  comparison 
of  ordinary  powder,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  ten  to  one.  He  also 
acquainted  them  with  an  engine 
he  had  contrived  for  raising 
water,  and  sent  them  an  instru- 
ment for  casting  any  platform 
into  perspective,  and  for  which 
they  deputed  a  select  committee 
of  their  members  to  return  him 
their  thanks. 

He  was  the  inventor  of  a  gun 
for  discharging  several  bullets 
with  the  utmost  speed,  facility, 
and  safety;  and  the  Royal 
Society  received  from  His  High- 
ness the  intimation  of  a  certain 
method  of  blowing  up  rocks  in 
mines  and  other  subterraneous 
places.  Dr.  Hooke  has  pre- 
served another  invention  of  his 
for  making  hail  shot  of  all  sizes. 
Pie  devised  a  particular  kind  of 
screw,  by  means  of  which  ob- 
servations taken  by  a  quadrant 
at  sea  were  secured  from  receiv- 
ing any  alteration  by  the  un- 
steadiness of  the  observer's  hand 
or  through  the  motion  of  the 
ship.  It  is  said  that  he  had  also, 
among  other  secrets,  that  of 
melting  or  running  black  lead 
like  a  metal  into  a  mould,  and 
reducing  it  again  into  its  original 
form. 

But  there  is  one  invention  ot 
which  he  has  the  credit,  which 
requires  more  particular  notice. 


SIJi  SAMUEL  MORLAND. 
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Besides  being  mentioned  by 
foreign  authors  with  applause 
for  his  skill  in  painting,  he  was 
considered  as  the  inventor  of 
mezzotinto,  owing,  as  it  is  said, 
to  the  following  casual  occur- 
rence. Going  out  early  one 
morning  during  his  retirement 
at  Brussels,  he  observed  the 
sentinel  at  some  distance  from 
his  post  very  busy  doing  some- 
thing to  his  piece. 

The  Prince  asked  the  soldier 
what  he  was  about  ? 

He  replied  that  the  dew  had 
fallen  in  the  night  and  made 
his  fusil  rusty,  and  that  he  was 
scraping  and  cleaning  it. 

The  Prince,  looking  at  it,  was 
struck  with  something  like  a 
figure  eaten  into  the  barrel,  with 
innumerable  little  holes  closed 
together  like  friezed  work  on 
gold  or  silver,  part  of  which  the 
fellow  had  scraped  away.  The 
Prince  immediately  conceived 
that  some  contrivance  might  be 
found  to  cover  a  brass  plate 
with  such  a  grained  ground  of 
fine  pressed  holes,  which  would 
undoubtedly  give  an  impression 
all  black ;  and  that  by  scraping 
away  proper  parts,  the  smooth 
superficies  Avould  leave  the  rest 
of  the  paper  white.  Communi- 
cating his  idea  to  Walleraut 
Vaillant,  a  reputable  painter 
then  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brussels,  they  made  several  ex- 
periments, and  at  last  invented 
a  steel  roller  with  projecting 
points  or  teeth  like  a  file, 
which  efifectually  produced  the 
black  ground,  and  which  being 
scraped  away  or  diminished  at 


pleasure  left  the  gradations  of 
light. 

Such  was  the  invention  of 
mezzotinto,  according  to  Lord 
Orford,  Mr.  Evelyn,  and  Mr. 
Vertue,  though  in  all  fairness 
we  must  state  that  it  has  been 
disputed  by  some,  and  the 
credit  assigned  to  a  German, 
Von  Tregen,  whose  early  works 
bear  the  date  of  1642. 

The  earliest  of  Rupert's  en- 
gravings in  mezzotinto  that  is 
now  extant  is  dated  1658. 
It  is  a  half-length  figure  from 
Spagnoletto  :  the  subject,  an 
executioner  holding  a  sword  in 
one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a 
head,  which  is  probably  in- 
tended for  that  of  John  the 
Baptist. 

Prince  Rupert  died  at  his 
house  in  Spring  Gardens,  No- 
vember 29,  1682,  and  was  in- 
terred in  Henry  viii.'s  chapel, 
regretted  as  one  whose  aim  in 
all  his  actions  and  all  his  ac- 
complishments was  the  public 
good. 

SIR  SAMUEL  MORLAND. 

As  a  machinist,  Sir  Samuel 
Morland,  who  was  born  about 
1625,  deserves  more  respect 
than  has  hitherto  been  paid  to 
him.  He  invented  the  speak- 
ing-trumpet, the  fire-engine,  a 
capstan  to  heave  up  anchors, 
and  two  arithmetical  machines, 
of  which  he  published  a  descrip- 
tion under  the  title  of  The  De- 
scription and  Use  of  Two  Arith- 
metical Instrumetits ;  together 
with  a  short  treatise,  explaining 
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the  orditiary  operations  of  Arith- 
metic, etc.,  presented  to  his  Most 
Excellent  Majesty  Charles  n.  by 
S.  Morland,  in  1662.  This 
work,  which  is  exceedingly  rare, 
but  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in 
the  Bodleian,  which  bears  date 
1673,  8vo,  is  illustrated  with 
twelve  plates,  in  which  the 
different  parts  of  the  machine 
are  exhibited ;  and  whence  it 
appears  that  the  four  funda- 
mental rules  in  arithmetic  are 
very  readily  worked,  and  to  use 
the  author's  own  words,  'with- 
out charging  the  memory,  dis- 
turbing the  mind,  or  exposing 
the  operations  to  any  uncer- 
tainty.' That  these  machines 
were  at  the  time  brought  into 
practice  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt,  as  by  an  advertise- 
ment prefixed  to  the  work  it 
appears  that  they  were  manufac- 
tured for  sale  by  Humphrey 
Adamson,  who  lived  with  Jonas 
Moore,  Esq.,  in  the  Tower  of 
London. 

The  speaking-trumpet  is  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  Sir 
Samuel  Morland  in  1670.  His 
trumpet  was  of  the  same  form 
as  that  now  in  use — that  is  to 
say,|it  was  a  truncated  cone,  with 
an  outward  curve  or  lip  at  the 
opening. 

'  The  theory  of  the  scHon  of 
this  instrument,'  says  one  7/riter, 
'  has  never  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plained ;  but  it  is  supposed  Ihat 
the  sides  of  the  tube  throw  the 
sound  back  and  back  in  various 
reflections,  until  ultimately  the 
waves  quit  the  instrument  in 
parallel  lines.    It  does  not  seem 


to  depend  on  the  vibration  of 
the  instrument.' 


JOHN  FLAMSTEAD. 

John  Flamstead,  the  great 
astronomer,  who  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
was  led  to  the  study  of  astro- 
nomy by  perusing  Sacrobosco's 
work,  De  Sphcera.  He  prose- 
cuted his  studies  with  so  much 
assiduity  as  to  be  appointed 
first  Astronomer-Royal.  His 
great  work  is  entitled,  Historia 
Coelestis  Britannicce.  This  pub- 
lication contains  his  famous 
catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars,  the 
first  trustworthy  one  ever 
made ;  the  immense  mass  of 
celestial  observations  of  which 
the  catalogue  was  the  fruit,  or 
rather  the  first  fruit ;  and  a  full 
account  of  his  methods  of  ob- 
servation and  his  instruments. 

Like  most  men  of  superior 
learning  in  his  day,  Flamstead 
had  the  reputation  among  the 
lower  orders  of  being  able  to 
foretell  events.  In  this  per- 
suasion, a  poor  washerwoman 
of  Greenwich,  who  had  been 
robbed  at  night  of  a  parcel  oi 
linen,  came  to  him,  and  with 
great  anxiety  requested  him  to 
use  his  art,  to  let  her  know 
where  the  linen  was,  and  who 
had  robbed  her.  The  Doctor, 
who  was  a  humorist,  thought 
he  would  indulge  himself  in  the 
joke  ;  he  bade  the  poor  woman 
stay,  and  he  would  see  what  he 
could  do  ;  perhaps  he  might  let 
her  know  where  she  might  find 
it;   but  who  the  persons  were, 
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he  would  not  undertake  to 
inform  her,  for  as  she  could 
have  no  positive  proof  to  con- 
vict them,  it  would  be  useless. 
He  then  set  about  drawing 
circles,  squares,  etc.,  to  amuse 
her;  and  after  some  time,  told 
her  if  she  would  go  into  a 
particular  field,  she  would  find 
the  whole  bundled  up  in  a  part 
of  the  ditch.  The  woman  re- 
paired there  immediately,  and 
found  it.  She  came  back  with 
great  haste  and  joy  to  thank 
the  Doctor,  and  offered  him 
half  a  crown  as  a  token  of  her 
gratitude,  that  being  as  much 
as  she  could  afford.  The 
Doctor,  more  surprised  than  the 
woman,  told  her, '  Good  woman, 
I  am  heartily  glad  you  have 
found  your  linen ;  but  I  assure 
you  I  knew  nothing  of  it,  and 
intended  only  to  joke  with  you, 
and  then  to  have  read  you  a 
lecture  on  the  folly  of  applying 
to  any  person  to  know  events 
not  in  the  human  power  to  tell. 
But  I  see  Satan  has  a  mind  I 
should  deal  with  him :  I  am 
determined,  however,  I  will  not ; 
so  never  come  nor  send  any  one 
to  me  any  more,  on  such  occa- 
sions, for  I  never  will  attempt 
such  an  affair  again  whilst  I 
live.' 

JOHN  HARRISON. 

John  Harrison,  the  inventor 
of  the  time-keeper  which  pro- 
cured him  the  reward  of  the 
Board  of  Longitude,  was  the 
son  of  a  carpenter  in  Yorkshire, 
and  assisted  his  father  in  the 


business  until  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age.  Occasionally, 
however,  he  was  employed  in 
measuring  land,  and  mending 
clocks  and  watches.  He  was 
from  his  childhood  attached  to 
any  wheel  machinery ;  and  when 
he  lay  ill  in  his  sixth  year,  he 
had  a  watch  placed  open  upon 
his  pillow,  that  he  might  amuse 
himself  by  contemplating  the 
movement.  Though  his  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  knowledge 
were  very  few,  he  eagerly  im- 
proved every  incident  for  infor- 
mation. He  frequently  passed 
whole  nights  in  drawing  or 
writing ;  and  he  always  ac- 
knowledged his  obligations  to 
a  neighbouring  clergyman  for 
lending  him  a  manuscript  copy 
of  Professor  Sanderson's  Lec- 
tures, which  he  carefully  and 
neatly  transcribed,  with  all  the 
diagrams. 

On  the  reward  being  offered, 
in  the  14th  of  Queen  Anne, 
for  discovering  the  longitude, 
Harrison's  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  subject,  and  he  began  to 
consider  how  he  could  alter  a 
clock,  which  he  had  previously 
made,  so  that  it  might  not  be 
subject  to  any  irregularities,  oc- 
casioned by  the  difference  of 
climates  and  the  motions  of  a 
ship.  These  difficulties  he  sur- 
mounted ;  and  his  clock  having 
answered  his  expectations  in  a 
trial,  attended  with  very  bad 
weather,  upon  the  river  Humber, 
he  was  advised  to  carry  it  to 
London,  in  order  to  apply  for 
the  parliamentary  reward.  He 
first  showed  it  to  several  members 
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of  the  Royal  Society,  who  gave 
him  a  certificate  that  his  machine 
for  measuring  time  promised  a 
very  great  and  sufficient  degree 
of  exactness.  In  consequence 
of  this  certificate,  tlie  machine, 
at  the  recommendation  of  Sir 
Charles  Wager,  was  put  on  board 
a  man-of-war  in  1736,  and  carried 
with  Mr.  Harrison  to  Lisbon 
and  back  again,  wlren  its  ac- 
curacy was  such,  that  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Board  of 
Longitude  gave  him  ^^500,  and 
recommended  him  to  proceed. 
He  made  two  others  afterwards, 
each  of  whicli  was  an  improve- 
ment on  the  preceding,  and  he 
now  thought  he  had  reached 
the  ne phis  ultra  of  his  attempts; 
but  in  an  endeavour  to  improve 
pocket-watches,  he  found  the 
principles  he  applied  to  surpass 
his  expectations  so  much  as  to 
encourage  him  to  make  his 
fourth  time-keeper,  which  was 
in  the  form  of  a  pocket-watch, 
about  sixteen  inches  in  diameter, 
and  was  finished  in  1759.  With 
this  time-keeper  his  son  made 
two  voyages,  the  one  to  Jamaica, 
and  the  other  to  Barbadoes,  in 
both  which  experiments  it  cor- 
rected the  longitude  within  the 
nearest  limits  required  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament ;  and  the  in- 
ventor, at  different  times,  though 
notwithout  considerable  trouble, 
received  the  promised  reward  of 
^20,000. 

GEORGE  GRAHAM. 

George   Graham,   clock   and 
watch  niaker,  the  most  ingenious 


artist  of  his  time,  was  born  at 
Horsgills,  in  the  parish  of  Kirk- 
linton  in  Cumberland,  in  the 
year  1675. 

In  1688  he  came  up  to  Lon- 
don, and  was  put  apprentice  to 
a  person  in  that  profession ;  but 
after  being  some  time  with  his 
master,  he  was  received,  purely 
on  account  of  his  merit,  into  the 
family  of  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Tompion,  who  treated  him  with 
a  kind  of  paternal  affection  as 
long  as  he  lived. 

That  Mr.  Graham  was,  with- 
out competition,  the  most  emi- 
nent of  his  profession,  is  but  a 
small  part  of  his  character.  He 
was  the  best  general  mechanic 
of  his  time,  and  had  a  complete 
knowledge  of  practical  astro- 
nomy; so  that  he  not  only 
gave  to  various  movements  for 
measuring  time  a  degree  of 
perfection  which  had  never 
before  been  attained,  but  in- 
vented several  astronomical  in- 
struments, by  which  considerable 
advances  have  been  made  in 
that  science :  he  also  effected 
great  improvements  in  those 
which  had  before  been  in  use ; 
and,  by  a  wonderful  manual 
dexterity,  constructed  them  with 
greater  precision  and  accuracy 
than  any  other  person  in  the 
world. 

A  great  mural  arch  in  the 
Observatory  at  Greenwich  was 
made  by  Dr.  Halley,  under  Mr. 
Graham's  immediate  inspection, 
and  divided  by  his  own  hand ; 
and  from  this  incomparable 
original,  the  best  foreign  instru- 
ments of  the  kind  are   copies 
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made  by  English  artists.  The 
sector  by  which  Dr.  Bradley 
first  discovered  two  new  motions 
in  the  fixed  stars  was  of  his  in- 
vention and  fabrication.  He 
comprised  the  whole  planetary 
system  Avithin  the  compass  of  a 
small  cabinet,  from  which,  as  a 
model,  all  the  modern  orreries 
have  been  constructed.  And 
when  the  French  Academicians 
were  sent  to  the  north  to  make 
observations  for  ascertaining  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  Mr.  Graham 
was  thought  the  fittest  person 
in  Europe  to  supply  them  with 
instruments  \  by  which  means 
they  finished  their  operations  in 
one  year,  while  those  who  went 
to  the  south,  not  being  so  well 
furnished,  were  very  much  em- 
barrassed and  retarded  in  their 
operations. 

Mr.  Graham  was  many  years 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Society, 
to  which  he  contributed  several 
ingenious  and  important  dis- 
coveries, chiefly  on  astronomi- 
cal and  philosophical  subjects  ; 
particularly  a  kind  of  horary  al- 
teration of  the  magnetic  needle, 
a  quicksilver  pendulum,  and 
many  curious  particulars  relat- 
ing to  the  true  length  of  the 
simple  pendulum,  upon  which 
he  continued  to  make  experi- 
ments till  almost  the  year  of  his 
death,  which  happened  on  the 
2  0th  of  November  17  51,  in  his 
house  in  Fleet  Street. 

His  temper  was  not  less  com- 
municative than  his  genius  was 
penetrating;  and  his  principal 
view  was  the  advancement  of 
science  and  the  benefit  of  man- 


kind. As  he  was  perfectly  sin- 
cere, he  was  above  suspicion ; 
as  he  was  above  envy,  he  was 
candid  ;  and  as  he  had  a  relish 
for  true  pleasure,  he  was  gene- 
rous. He  frequently  lent  money, 
but  could  never  be  prevailed 
upon  to  take  any  interest ;  and 
for  that  reason  he  never  placed 
out  anymoney  upon  Government 
securities.  He  had  bank-notes 
which  were  thirty  years  old  in 
his  possession  when  he  died ; 
and  his  whole  property,  except 
his  stock-in-trade,  was  found  in 
a  strong  box,  which,  though  less 
than  would  have  been  heaped 
together  by  avarice,  was  yet  more 
than  would  have  remained  to 
prodigality. 

JAMES  FERGUSON. 

James  Ferguson,  the  eminent 
practical  philosopher  and  astro- 
nomer, was  born  in  a  humble  sta- 
tion at  Keith,  a  small  village  in 
Scotland,  in  the  year  17 10.  He 
learned  to  read  by  merely  listen- 
ing to  the  instructions  which  his 
father  communicated  to  an  elder 
brother.  He  was  afterwards 
sent  for  about  three  months  to 
the  grammar  school  at  Keith ; 
and  this  was  all  the  scholastic 
education  he  ever  received.  His 
taste  for  mechanics  appeared 
when  he  was  only  about  seven 
or  eight  years  of  age.  By  means 
of  a  tuming-lathe  and  a  knife, 
he  constructed  machines  that 
served  to  illustrate  the  proper- 
ties of  the  lever,  the  wheel,  and 
the  axle.  Of  these  machines, 
and  the  mode  of  their  applica- 
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tion,  he  made  rough  drawings 
with  a  pen,  and  wrote  a  brief 
description  of  them.  Unable 
to  subsist  without  some  employ- 
ment, he  was  placed  with  a 
neighbouring  farmer,  and  oc- 
cupied for  some  years  in  the 
care  of  his  sheep.  In  this  situa- 
tion he  commenced  the  study 
of  astronomy,  devoting  a  great 
part  of  the  night  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  heavens;  while 
he  amused  himself  in  the  day- 
time with  making  models  of 
spinning-wheels,  and  other  ma- 
chines which  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing.  By  another 
farmer,  in  whose  service  he  was 
afterwards  engaged,  he  was  much 
encouraged  in  his  astronomical 
studies,  and  enabled,  by  the  as- 
sistance that  was  afforded  him 
in  his  necessary  labour,  to  reserve 
part  of  the  day  for  making  fair 
copies  of  the  observations  which 
he  roughly  sketched  out  at  night. 
In  making  these  observations, 
he  lay  down  on  his  back,  with 
a  blanket  about  him,  and  by 
means  of  a  thread  strung  with 
small  beads,  and  stretched  at 
arm's  length  between  his  eye 
and  the  stars,  he  marked  their 
positions  and  distances.  The 
master  who  thus  kindly  favoured 
his  search  after  knowledge,  re- 
commended him  to  some  neigh- 
bouring gentlemen,  one  of  whom 
took  him  into  his  house,  where 
he  was  instructed  by  the  butler 
in  decimal  arithmetic,  algebra, 
and  the  elements  of  geometry  ! 
Being  afterwards  deprived  of  the 
assistance  of  this  preceptor,  he 
returned  to  his  father's  house, 


and,  availing  himself  of  the  infor- 
mation derived  from  Gordon's 
Geographical  Grammar,  con- 
structed a  globe  of  wood,  covered 
it  with  paper,  and  delineated 
upon  it  a  map  of  the  world ;  he 
also  added  the  meridian  ring, 
and  horizon,  which  he  graduated; 
and  by  means  of  this  instrument, 
which  was  the  first  he  had  ever 
seen,  he  came  to  solve  all  the 
problems  in  Gordon.  Hisfather's 
contracted  circumstances  obliged 
him  again  to  seek  employment ; 
but  the  service  into  which  he 
entered  was  so  laborious  as  to 
affect  his  health.  For  his 
amusement  in  this  enfeebled 
state,  he  made  a  wooden  clock, 
and  also  a  watch,  after  having 
once  seen  the  inside  of  such  a 
piece  of  mechanism.  His  in- 
genuity obtained  for  him  new 
friends,  and  employment  suited 
to  his  taste,  which  was  that  of 
cleaning  clocks,  and  drawing 
patterns  for  ladies'  needlework ; 
and  he  was  thus  enabled  not 
only  to  supply  his  own  wants, 
but  to  assist  his  father.  Having 
improved  in  the  art  of  draAving, 
he  was  induced  to  draw  portraits 
from  the  life  with  Indian  ink  on 
vellum.  This  art,  which  he 
practised  with  facility,  afforded 
him  a  considerable  subsistence 
for  several  years,  and  allowed 
him  leisure  for  pursuing  those 
favourite  studies  which  ultimately 
raised  him  to  eminence. 

'My  taste  for  mechanics,'  says 
Mr.  Ferguson,  in  a  sketch  of  his 
own  life,  '  arose  from  an  odd 
accident.  When  about  seven 
or  eight  years  of  age,  a  part  of 
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the  roof  of  the  house  being  de- 
cayed, my  father  applied  a  prop 
and  lever  to  an  upright  spar  to 
raise  it  to  its  former  situation ; 
and,  to  my  great  astonishment, 
I  saw  him,  without  considering 
the  reason,  lift  up  the  ponder- 
ous roof  as  if  it  had  been  a 
small  weight.  I  attributed  this, 
at  first,  to  a  degree  of  strength 
that  excited  my  terror  as  well 
as  wonder;  but  thinking  further 
of  the  matter,  I  recollected  that 
he  had  applied  his  strength  to 
that  end  of  the  lever  which  was 
farthest  from  the  prop,  and  find- 
ing, on  inquiry,  that  this  was 
the  means  by  which  the  seem- 
ing wonder  was  effected,  I  be- 
gan making  levers  (which  I  then 
called  bars),  and  by  applying 
weights  to  them  different  ways, 
I  found  the  power  given  by  my 
bar  was  just  in  proportion  to 
the  lengths  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  bar  on  either  side  of  the 
prop.  I  then  thought  it  was 
a  great  pity  that,  by  means 
of  this  bar,  a  weight  could  be 
raised  but  a  very  little  way. 
On  this  I  soon  imagined  that, 
by  pulling  round  a  wheel,  the 
weight  might  be  raised  to  any 
height  by  tying  a  rope  to  the 
weight,  and  winding  the  rope 
round  the  axle  of  the  wheel,  and 
that  the  power  gained  must  be 
just  as  great  as  the  wheel  was 
broader  than  the  axle  was  thick, 
and  found  it  to  be  exactly  so, 
by  hanging  one  weight  to  a 
rope  put  round  the  wheel,  and 
another  to  the  rope  that  coiled 
round  the  axle,  so  that  in 
these  two  machines  it  appeared 


very  plain  that  their  advantage 
was  as  great  as  the  space  gone 
through  by  the  working  power  ex- 
ceeded the  space  gone  through 
by  weight ;  and  this  property,  I 
thought,  must  take  place  in  a 
wedge  for  cleaving  wood,  but 
then  I  happened  not  to  think 
of  the  screw.  I  then  wrote  a 
short  account  of  the  machines, 
and  sketched  out  figures  of 
them  with  a  pen,  imagining  it 
to  be  the  first  treatise  of  the 
kind  that  ever  was  written.'  So 
early  did  this  philosopher's  genius 
for  mechanics  first  appear  ;  and 
from  such  small  beginnings  did 
that  knowledge  spring  for  which 
he  was  afterwards  so  justly  dis- 
tins^uished. 


MATTHEW  BOULTON. 

Matthew  Boulton,  the  partner 
of  James  Watt,  also  deserves 
mention  here.  He  was  born 
on  the  3d  of  September  1728 
at  Birmingham,  where  his  father 
carried  on  business  as  a  hard- 
ware man. 

He  received  an  ordinary  edu- 
cation at  a  school  in  Deritend, 
and  also  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  drawing  and  mathematics. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
effected  some  improvements 
in  shoe-buckles,  buttons,  and 
several  other  articles  of  Bir- 
mingham manufacture. 

The  death  of  his  father  left 
him  in  possession  of  consider- 
able property ;  and  in  order  to 
extend  his  commercial  opera- 
tions, he  purchased,  about  1762, 
a  lease  of  Soho,  near  Hands- 
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worth,  about  two  miles  from 
Birmingham,  but  in  the  county 
of  Stafford.  It  would  scarcely 
be  possible,  says  one  writer,  to 
select  a  more  striking  instance 
of  the  beneficial  changes  effected 
by  the  combined  operations  of 
industry,  ingenuity,  and  com- 
merce, than  that  which  was  pre- 
sented by  Soho  after  it  had  been 
some  time  in  Mr.  Boulton's  pos- 
session. Previously  it  had  been 
a  bleak  and  barren  heath,  but  it 
was  soon  diversified  by  pleasure 
grounds,  in  the  midst  of  which 
stood  Mr.  Boulton's  spacious 
mansion,  and.  a  range  of  ex- 
tensive and  commodious  work- 
shops capable  of  receiving  over 
a  thousand  artisans. 

To  Mr.  Boulton's  active  mind 
this  country  is  eminently  in- 
debted for  the  manner  in  which 
he  extended  its  resources,  and 
brought  into  repute  its  manu- 
facturing ingenuity.  Water  was 
an  inadequate  moving  power  in 
seconding  his  designs,  and  he 
had  recourse  to  steam.  The  old 
engine  on  Savary's  plan  was  not 
adapted  for  some  purposes  in 
which  it  was  necessary  that  great 
power  should  be  combined  with 
delicacy  and  precision  of  action. 

In  1769,  Mr.  Boulton  having 
entered  into  communication  with 
James  Watt,  who  had  obtained 
a  patent  for  improvements  in 
the  steam-engine,  Watt  was  in- 
duced to  settle  at  Soho.  In 
1775,  Parliament  granted  him  a 
further  extension  of  his  patent 
for  improvements  in  the  steam- 
engine  ;  and  on  his  entering 
into  partnership  with  Mr.  Boul- 


ton, the  Soho  works  soon  became 
famous  for  their  excellent  en- 
gines. Not  only  was  the  steam- 
engine  itself  brought  to  greater 
perfection,  but  its  powers  were 
applied  to  a  variety  of  new  pur- 
poses. In  none  of  these,  per- 
haps, was  the  success  so  re- 
markable as  in  the  machinery 
for  coining,  which  was  put  in 
motion  by  steam.  The  coining 
apparatus  was  first  set  agoing 
in  1783,  but  it  soon  underwent 
important  improvements,  until 
it  was  at  length  brought  to  an 
astonishing  degree  of  perfection. 
One  engine  put  in  motion  eight 
machines,  each  of  which  stamped 
on  both  sides  and  milled  at  the 
edges  from  seventy  to  eighty- 
four  pieces  in  a  minute;  and 
the  eight  machines  together 
completed,  in  a  style  far  superior 
to  anything  which  had  previously 
been  accomplished,  from  30,000 
to  40,000  coins  in  an  hour. 

The  manufacture  of  plated 
wares,  of  works  in  bronze,  and 
ormolu,  such  as  vases,  cande- 
labra, and  other  ornamental 
articles,  were  successively  intro- 
duced at  Soho,  and  the  taste 
and  excellence  which  these  pro- 
ductions displayed  soon  obtained 
for  them  an  unrivalled  reputa- 
tion in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Artists  and  men  of  taste  were 
warmly  encouraged,  and  their 
talents  called  forth,  by  Mr.  Boul- 
ton's liberal  spirit.  The  united 
labours  of  the  two  partners  con- 
tributed to  give  that  impulse  to 
British  industry  which  has  never 
since  ceased. 

Mr.   Boulton   has   been  de- 
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scribed  by  Piayfair  as  possess- 
ing a  most  generous  and  ardent 
mind,  to  which  was  added  an 
enterprising  spirit  that  led  him 
to  grapple  with  great  and  diffi- 
cult undertakings.  '  He  was  a 
man  of  address,'  continues  the 
same  writer,  '  delighting  in  so- 
ciety, active,  and  mixing  with 
people  of  all  ranks  with  great 
freedom  and  without  ceremony.' 
Watt,  who  survived  Mr.  Boulton, 
spoke  of  his  deceased  partner 
in  the  highest  terms.  He  said, 
'  To  his  friendly  encouragement, 
to  his  partiality  for  scientific  im- 
provement, and  to  his  ready  ap- 
plication of  them  to  the  purposes 
of  art,  to  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  business  and  manufactures, 
and  to  his  extended  views  and 
liberal  spirit,  may  in  a  great 
measure  be  ascribed  whatever 
success  may  have  attended  my 
exertions.' 

Mr.  Boulton  expended  about 
_;^47,ooo  in  the  course  of  ex- 
periments on  the  steam-engine, 
before  Watt  perfected  the  con- 
struction and  occasioned  any 
return  of  profit. 

JOSEPH  BLACK. 

Joseph  Black,  the  famous 
chemist,  was  born  in  France  in 
1728.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Universities  cf  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh.  In  1 7  5  6  he  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at 
Glasgow.  It  was  during  his 
residence  at  Glasgow  that  he 
made  and  established  his  dis- 
covery of  latent  heat. 


The  following  most  interest- 
ing account  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal discoveries  in  modern 
science  is  from  a  biographical 
memoir  prefixed  by  Professor 
Robinson  to  Dr.  Black's  Lec- 
tures : — 

'  It  seems  to  have  beeni  be- 
tween the  years  1759  and  1763 
that  his  speculations  concerning 
heat,  which  had  long  occupied 
his  thoughts,  were  brought  to 
maturity.  And  when  it  is  con- 
sidered by  what  simple  experi- 
ments, by  what  familiar  observa- 
tions. Dr.  Black  illustrated  the 
laws  of  fluidity  and  evaporation, 
it  appears  wonderful  that  they 
had  not  long  before  been  ob- 
served and  demonstrated.  They 
are,  however,  less  obvious  than 
might  at  first  sight  be  imagined, 
and  to  have  a  clear  and  distinct 
conception  of  those  seemingly 
simple  processes  of  nature  re- 
quired consideration  and  reflec- 
tion. 

'  If  a  piece  of  wood,  a  piece 
of  lead,  and  a  piece  of  ice  are 
placed  in  a  temperature  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  body,  and 
if  we  touch  the  piece  of  wood 
with  the  hand,  it  feels  cold ;  if 
we  touch  the  piece  of  lead,  it  feels 
colder  still ;  but  the  piece  of  ice 
feels  colder  than  either.  Now, 
the  first  suggestion  of  sense  is 
that  we  receive  cold  from  the 
wood,  that  we  receive  more  from 
the  lead,  and  most  of  all  from  the 
ice ;  and  that  the  ice  continues 
to  be  a  source  of  cold  till  the 
whole  be  melted.  But  an  in- 
ference precisely  the  contrary 
to  all  this  is  made  by  him  whose 
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attention  and  reflection  has  been 
occupied  with  this  subject.  He 
infers  that  the  wood  takes  a 
little  heat  from  the  hand,  but 
is  soon  heated  so  much  as  to 
take  no  more.  The  lead  takes 
more  heat  before  it  be  as  much 
satiated  ;  and  the  ice  continues 
to  feel  equally  cold,  and  to 
carry  off  heat  as  fast  as  in  the 
first  moment  till  the  whole  be 
melted.  This,  then,  was  the 
inference  made  by  Dr.  Black. 

'  Boerhaave  has  recorded  an  in- 
teresting observation  by  Fahren- 
heit, namely,  that  water  would 
sometimes  grow  considerably 
colder  than  melting  snow  with- 
out freezing,  and  would  freeze 
in  a  moment  when  shaken  or 
disturbed,  and  in  the  act  of 
freezing  give  out  many  degrees 
of  heat.  Founded  on  this  ob- 
servation, it  appears  that  Dr. 
Black  entertained  some  vague 
notion  or  conjecture  that  the 
heat  which  was  received  by  the 
ice  during  its  conversion  into 
water  was  not  lost,  but  was  still 
contained  in  the  water.  And 
he  hoped  to  verify  this  conjec- 
ture, by  making  a  comparison 
of  the  time  required  to  raise  a 
pound  of  water  one  degree  in 
its  temperature,  with  the  time 
required  to  melt  a  pound  of 
ice,  both  being  supposed  to 
receive  the  heat  equally  fast. 
And  that  he  might  ascertain 
how  much  heat  was  extricated 
during  congelation,  he  thought 
of  comparing  the  time  required 
to  depress  the  temperature  of  a 
pound  ot  water  one  degree,  with 
the  time  required  for  freezing 


it  entirely.  The  plan  of  this 
series  of  experiments  occurred 
to  him  during  the  summer  sea- 
son ;  but  for  want  of  ice,  which 
he  could  not  then  procure,  he 
had  no  opportunity  of  putting  it 
to  the  test.  He  therefore  waited 
impatiently  for  the  winter. 

'  The  winter  arrived,  and  the 
decisive  experiment  was  per- 
formed in  the  month  of  December 
1 76 1.  From  this  experiment, 
it  appeared  that  as  much  heat 
was  taken  up  by  the  ice  during 
its  liquefaction  as  would  have 
raised  the  water  140  degrees  in 
its  temperature ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  exactly  the  same 
quantity  of  heat  was  given  out 
during  the  congelation  of  the 
water.  But  this  experiment, 
the  result  of  which  Dr.  Black 
eagerly  longed  for,  only  in- 
formed him  how  much  heat  was 
absorbed  by  the  ice  during 
liquefaction,  was  retained  by 
the  water  while  it  remained 
fluid,  and  was  again  emitted  by 
it  in  the  process  of  freezing. 
But  his  mind  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine,  by  reflecting  on  the 
observations  that  presented 
themselves  when  a  frost  or  thaw 
happened  to  prevail.  The  hills 
are  not  at  once  cleared  of  snow 
during  the  sunshine  of  the 
brightest  winter  day,  nor  are 
the  pools  suddenly  covered  with 
ice  during  a  single  frosty  night. 
Much  heat  is  absorbed  and 
fixed  in  the  water  during  the 
melting  of  the  snow,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  the  water  is 
changed  into  ice,  much  heat  is 
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extricated.  During  a  thaw,  the 
thermometer  sinks  when  it  is 
removed  from  the  air  and  placed 
in  the  melting  snow  ;  during  se- 
vere frost,  it  rises  when  plunged 
into  freezing  water.  In  the 
first  case  the  snow  receives  heat, 
and  in  the  last  the  water  allows 
the  heat  to  escape  again.  These 
were  fair  and  unquestionable 
inferences,  and  now  they  appear 
obvious  and  easy.  But  although 
many  ingenious  and  acute  philo- 
sophers had  been  engaged  in 
the  same  investigations,  and 
had  employed  the  same  facts  in 
their  disquisitions,  those  obvious 
inferences  were  entirely  over- 
looked. It  was  reserved  for 
Dr.  Black  to  remove  the  veil 
which  hid  this  mystery  of  nature, 
and  by  this  important  discovery 
to  establish  an  era  in  the  pro- 
gress of  chemical  science — one 
of  the  brightest,  perhaps,  which 
has  yet  occurred  in  its  history.' 
The  theory  of  latent  heat — as 
Dr.  Black  called  it — was  ex- 
plained by  him  to  the  members 
of  a  literary  society  on  the  23d 
of  April  1762,  and  soon  after- 
wards he  laid  before  his  students 
a  detailed  view  of  the  extensive 
and  beneficial  effects  of  this 
habitude  in  the  grand  economy 
of  nature.  *  From  observing 
the  analogy  between  the  cessa- 
tion of  expansion  by  the  ther- 
mometer during  the  liquefaction 
of  the  ice,  and  during  the  con- 
version of  water  into  steam,  Dr. 
Black  having  explained  the  one, 
thought  that  the  phenomena  of 
boiling  and  evaporation  would 
admit  of  a  similar  explanation. 


He  was  so  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  this  theory,  that  he 
taught  it  in  his  lectures  in  1761, 
before  he  had  made  a  single 
experiment  on  the  subject.  At 
this  period,  his  prelections  on  the 
subject  of  evaporation  were  of 
great  advantage  to  James  Watt, 
afterwards  so  distinguished,  who 
made  use  of  them  in  his  applica- 
tion of  steam-power.  Black's 
discovery,  indeed,  may  be  said 
to  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  great  practical  use  of  steam 
which  has  conferred  so  great  a 
blessing  upon  the  present  age.' 

JOSEPH  PRIESTLEY. 

Joseph  Priestley,  a  Dissenting 
divine,  but  more  justly  eminent 
as  a  philosopher,  was  born  on 
the  i8th  of  March  1733,  near 
Leeds. 

At  Warrington,  where  he  oc- 
cupied the  post  of  tutor  in  an 
academy,  he  first  began  to  ac- 
quire reputation  as  a  writer  in 
various  branches  of  literature. 
In  1767,  he  gave  to  the  world 
his  History  of  Electricity.  It  is 
rather  carelessly  and  hastily 
executed,  but  must  have  been 
of  advantage  to  the  science. 
Almost  the  whole  of  his  histori- 
cal facts  are  taken  from  the 
Philosophical  Transactions ;  but 
at  the  end  he  gives  a  number 
of  original  experiments  of  his 
own.  The  most  important  of 
all  his  electrical  discoveries  was 
that  charcoal  is  a  conductor  of 
electricity,  and  so  good  a  con- 
ductor that  it  vies  even  with 
the  metals  themselves.      This 
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publication  went  through  several 
editions,  was  translated  into 
foreign  languages,  and  procured 
him  the  honour  of  being  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
as  one  of  his  biographers  says ; 
but  his  election  took  place  the 
year  before,  and  about  the 
same  time  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

His  attention  was  now  turned 
to  the  properties  of  fixed  air. 
He  commenced  his  experiments 
on  this  subject  in  1768,  and  the 
first  of  his  publications  appeared 
in  1772,  in  which  he  announced 
a  method  of  impregnating  water 
with  fixed  air.  In  the  paper 
read  to  the  Royal  Society  in 
1772,  which  obtained  the  Copley 
medal,  he  gave  an  account  of 
his  discoveries  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  announced  the  discovery 
of  nitrous  gas,  and  its  applica- 
tion as  a  test  of  the  purity  and 
fitness  for  respiration  of  gases 
generally. 

About  this  time  also  he  showed 
the  use  of  the  burning  lens  in 
pneumatic  experiments ;  he  re- 
lated the  discovery  and  proper- 
ties of  muriatic  acid  gas  ;  added 
much  to  what  was  known  of  the 
gas  generated  by  putrefactive 
processes,  and  by  vegetable 
fermentation;  and  he  deter- 
mined many  facts  relative  to 
the  diminution  and  deteriora- 
tion of  air,  by  the  combustion 
of  charcoal  and  the  calcination 
of  metal. 

In  1774  he  made  a  full  dis- 
covery of  dephlogisticated  gas, 
which  he  produced  from    the 


oxides  of  silver  and  lead.  This 
hitherto  secret  source  of  animal 
life  and  animal  heat,  of  which 
Mayon  had  a  faint  glimpse,  was 
unquestionably  first  exhibited 
by  Dr.  Priestley,  though  it  was 
discovered  about  the  same  time 
by  Scheele  of  Sweden. 

In  1776,  his  observations  on 
respiration  were  read  before  the 
Royal  Society,  in  which  he  dis- 
covered that  the  common  air 
inspired  was  diminished  in 
quantity  and  deteriorated  in 
quality  by  the  action  of  the 
blood  upon  it,  through  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  lungs  ;  and 
that  the  florid  red  colour  of 
arterial  blood  was  communicated 
by  the  contact  of  air  through 
the  containing  vessels. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  enu- 
merate here  all  Dr.  Priestley's 
discoveries ;  they  are  too  nume- 
rous. '  How  many  invisible 
fluids,'  says  one  writer,  '  whose 
existence  evaded  the  sagacity 
of  foregoing  ages,  has  he  made 
known  to  us  !  The  very  air 
we  breathe  he  has  taught  us  to 
analyze  and  examine,  and  to  im- 
prove a  substance  so  little  known 
that  even  the  precise  effect  of 
respiration  was  an  enigma  until 
he  explained  it.  He  first  made 
known  to  us  the  proper  food  of 
vegetables,  and  in  what  the 
diflerence  between  these  and 
animal  substances  consists.  To 
him  pharmacy  is  indebted  for 
the  method  of  making  artificial 
mineral  waters,  as  well  as  for  a 
shorter  method  of  preparing 
other  medicines  ;  metallurgy  for 
more  powerful  and  cheap  sol- 
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vents ;  and  chemistry  for  such 
a  variety  of  discoveries  as  it 
would  be  tedious  to  recite — dis- 
coveries which  new -modelled 
that  science,  and  drew  to  it 
and  to  this  country  the  attention 
of  Europe.' 

Upon  the  life  of  Dr.  Priestle)^, 
apart  from  science,  we  shall  not 
touch.  He  died  in  America  on 
the  6th  of  February  1804. 

When  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Society  honoured  Dr.  Priestley 
by  the  presentation  to  him  of 
Sir  Godfrey  Copley's  medal,  on 
the  30th  of  November  1733, 
Sir  John  Pringie,  who  was  then 
president,  delivered  on  the  oc- 
casion an  elaborate  discourse  on 
the  different  kinds  of  air,  in 
which,  after  expatiating  upon 
the  discoveries  of  his  prede- 
cessors, he  pointed  out  the 
particular  merits  of  Priestley's 
mvestigations.  In  allusion  to 
the  purification  of  a  tainted  at- 
mosphere by  the  growth  of 
plants,  the  president  thus  elo- 
quently and  piously  expressed 
himself : — 

'From  these  discoveries  we 
are  assured  that  no  vegetable 
grows  in  vain ;  but  that,  from 
the  oak  of  the  forest  to  the  grass 
of  the  field,  every  individual 
plant  is  serviceable  to  mankind; 
if  not  always  distinguished  by 
some  private  virtue,  yet  making 
a  part  of  the  whole  which  cleans 
and  purifies  our  atmosphere. 
In  this  the  fragrant  rose  and 
deadly  nightshade  co-operate; 
nor  is  the  herbage  nor  the 
woods  that  flourish  in  the  most 
remote  and  unpeopled  regions 


unprofitable  to  us,  nor  we  to 
them,  consideringhow  constantly 
the  winds  convey  to  them  our 
vitiated  air,  for  our  relief  and 
for  their  nourishment.  And  if 
ever  these  salutary  gales  rise  to 
storms  and  hurricanes,  let  us 
still  trace  and  revere  the  ways 
of  a  beneficent  Being,  who, 
not  fortuitously  but  with  design, 
not  in  wrath  but  in  mercy, 
shakes  the  water  and  the  air 
together,  to  bury  in  the  deep 
those  putrid  and  pestilential 
effluvia  which  the  vegetables  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  had  been 
insufficient  to  consume.' 

In  perusing  the  works  of 
Priestley,  it  is  impossible  to  fail 
being  struck  with  his  intense 
love  of  truth.  In  his  scientific 
note-books,  he  registered  every 
fact  as  it  appeared  to  his  senses; 
in  his  political  and  theological 
writings,  he  fearlessly  states  his 
opinions  as  they  are  brought 
out  by  his  cross-examination  of 
his  own  thoughts  and  medita- 
tions, and  that  liberty  of  inde- 
pendent thoughtwhich  he  claims 
for  himself  he  determinedly 
demands  for  others.  In  his 
scientific  career,  his  object  was 
uniformly  to  question  Nature  by 
every  possible  experimental  in- 
vestigation, and  to  state  its  re- 
sults as  he  obtained  them. 

'  Whether  we  view  him,'  says 
Professor  Thomson,  '  as  a  pneu- 
matic chemist,  a  theologian,  an 
electrician,  a  historian,  a  poli- 
tician, his  writings  bear  the 
impress  of  an  original  mind, 
uncontrolled  by  any  tendency 
to  follow  in  beaten  tracts,  but 
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constantly  panting  for  new  fields 
of  investigation.  It  will  ever 
remain  a  stain  upon  the  name 
of  England,  that  this  noble- 
minded  man,  this  honour  to 
humanity,  should  have  been 
compelled,  by  persecution  on 
account  of  his  religion  and 
politics,  to  flee  his  native 
country.' 

JAMES  HARGREAVES. 

About  a  century  has  elapsed, 
says  a  popular  writer,  since  a 
native  of  Lancashire,  of  very 
humble  origin,  began  to  devote 
his  attention  to  the  application 
of  machinery  to  the  preparation 
and  spinning  of  raw  cotton  for 
weft.  In  the  year  1760,  or  soon 
after,  a  carding  engine,  not  very 
different  from  that  now  in  use, 
was  contrived  by  James  Har- 
greaves,  an  untaught  weaver, 
living  near  Church,  in  Lanca- 
shire; and  in  1767,  the  jr//«;«'«o 
Jenny  was  invented  by  the  same 
person.  This  machine,  as  at 
first  formed,  contained  eight 
spindles,  which  were  made  to 
revolve  by  means  of  bands  from 
a  horizontal  wheel.  Subsequent 
improvements  increased  the 
power  of  the  spitining  jenny  to 
eighty  spindles ;  when  the  sav- 
ing of  labour  which  it  thus 
occasioned,  produced  consider- 
able alarm  among  those  persons 
who  had  employed  the  old 
mode  of  spinning,  and  a  party 
of  them  broke  into  Hargreaves' 
house  and  destroyed  his  ma- 
chine. The  great  advantage 
of  the  invention  was  so  appa- 


rent, however,  that  it  was  soon 
again  brought  into  use,  and 
nearly  superseded  the  employ- 
ment of  the  old  spinning  ma- 
chine. A  second  rising  then 
took  place  of  the  persons  whose 
labour  was  thus  superseded  by 
it.  They  went  through  the 
country  destroying,  wherever 
they  could  find  them,  both  card- 
ing and  spinning  machines,  by 
which  means  the  manufacture 
was  for  a  time  driven  away 
from  Lancashire  to  Notting- 
ham. 

According  to  Hargreaves' own 
account,  he  derived  the  idea  of 
the  jenny  from  the  following 
incident : — Seeing  a  hand-wheel 
with  a  single  spindle  overturned, 
he  remarked  that  the  spindle, 
which  was  before  horizontal, 
was  then  vertical ;  and  as  it 
continued  to  revolve,  he  drew 
the  roving  of  wool  towards  him 
into  a  thread.  It  then  seemed 
to  Hargreaves  plausible  that,  if 
something  could  be  applied  to 
hold  the  ravings  as  the  finger 
and  thumb  did,  and  that  con- 
trivance to  travel  backwards  on 
wheels,  six  or  eight,  or  even 
twelve  threads,  from  so  many 
spindles,  might  be  spun  at  once. 
This  was  done,  and  succeeded ; 
but  Hargreaves,  driven  by 
mobs,  as  we  have  desciibed,  to 
Nottingham,  unable  to  bear  up 
against  such  ill-treatment,  there 
died  in  obscurity  and  distress. 
Before  his  death,  he  gave  the 
property  of  his  jenny  to  the 
Strutts,  who  thereupon  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  industrial 
success  and  opulence. 
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JOSIAH   WEDGWOOD. 

Few  men  have  laboured  with 
such  success  to  elevate  and 
refine  their  art  as  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood, '  the  Father  of  the  Pot- 
teries,' as  he  has  been  called, 
and  the  first  of  a  long  line  of 
Staffordshire  potters  who  have 
applied  the  highest  science  and 
the  purest  art  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  commercial  enter- 
prise. 

Wedgwood  was  born  on  the 
1 2th  of  July  1730,  at  Burslem, 
in  Staffordshire,  and  was  the 
younger  son  of  a  potter.  He 
received  a  very  limited  educa- 
tion, for  scarcely  any  person  in 
Burslem  learned  more  than 
mere  reading  and  writing,  until 
about  1750,  when  some  benevo- 
lent persons  endowed  the  free 
school  for  instructing  youth  to 
read  the  Bible,  write  a  fair  hand, 
and  know  the  primary  rules  of 
arithmetic.  On  his  father's 
death,  his  property,  consisting 
chiefly  of  a  small  entailed  estate, 
descended  to  the  eldest  son, 
and  Josiah  was  left,  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  his  own  fortune.  This 
he  did  most  substantially  by 
applying  his  attention  to  the 
pottery  business,  which  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  he  brought  to 
the  highest  perfection,  and  es- 
tablished a  manufacture  that  has 
opened  a  new  source  of  exten- 
sive commerce  before  unknown 
to  this  or  any  other  country. 

His  many  discoveries  of  new 
species  of  earthenwares  and 
porcelains,   his    studied    forms 


and  chaste  style  of  decoration, 
and  the  correctness  and  judg- 
ment with  which  all  his  works 
were  executed  under  his  own 
eye,  and  by  artists  for  the  most 
part  of  his  own  forming,  turned 
the  current  in  this  branch  of 
commerce.  Before  his  time, 
England  imported  the  finer 
earthenwares  ;  but  since  Wedg- 
wood's day,  she  has  exported 
them  to  an  enormous  extent. 

The  first  ware  by  which 
Wedgwood  attained  to  great 
celebrity  was  the  improved 
cream-coloured  ware.  Of  this 
new  article  he  presented  some 
specimens  to  Queen  Charlotte, 
who  immediately  ordered  a 
complete  table  service ;  and 
was  so  pleased  with  its  execu- 
tion that  she  appointed  Wedg- 
wood her  potter,  and  com- 
manded that  the  ware  should  be 
called  'Queen's  Ware.'  It  has  a 
dense  and  durable  substance  co- 
vered with  a  brilliant  glaze,  and 
is  capable  of  bearing  uninjured 
sudden  alternations  of  heat  and 
cold.  '  It  was  from  the  first,' 
says  the  late  Mr.  Timbs,  '  sold  at 
a  cheap  rate,  and  the  addition 
of  embellishments  very  little  en- 
hanced the  cost;  first,  a  coloured 
edge  or  painted  border  was 
added  to  the  Queen's  Ware,  and 
lastly  printed  patterns,  which 
covered  the  whole  surface. 
Nor  was  this  beautiful  ware  con- 
fined to  England ;  for  M. 
Faujas  de  Saint  Ford  shows 
how  widely  the  fame  of  Wedg- 
wood's pottery  had  spread  be- 
fore 1792,  when  'in  travelHng 
from  Paris  to  Petersburg,  from 
2  N 
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Amsterdam  to  the  farthest  part 
of  Sweden,  and  from  Dunkirk 
to  the  extremity  of  the  south  of 
France,  one  is  served  at  every 
inn  upon  English  ware.  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Italy  are  sup- 
phed  with  it ;  and  vessels  are 
loaded  with  it  for  the  East 
Indies,  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  continent  of  America.' 
England  is  mainly  indebted  to 
Wedgwood  for  the  extraordinary 
improvement  and  rapid  exten- 
sion of  this  branch  of  industry. 
Before  his  time,  our  potteries 
produced  only  inferior  fabrics, 
easily  broken  or  injured,  and 
totally  devoid  of  taste  as  to  form 
or  ornament. 

When  the  Portland  or  Bar- 
berini  vase  was  offered  for  sale, 
Wedgwood,  with  the  view  of 
copying  it,  endeavoured  to  pur- 
chase it,  and  for  some  time 
continued  to  offer  an  advance 
upon  each  bidding  of  the 
Duchess  of  Portland ;  until  at 
length,  his  motives  being  ascer- 
tained, he  was  offered  the  loan 
of  the  vase  on  condition  of 
withdrawing  his  opposition. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the 
Duchess  became  the  purchaser 
at  the  price  of  1800  guineas. 
Wedgwood  then  made  fifty 
copies  of  the  vase,  which  he 
sold  at  fifty  guineas  each ;  he 
is  said  to  have  paid  ,-^_40o  for 
the  model,  and  the  entire  cost 
of  producing  the  copies  is  stated 
to  have  exceeded  the  sum  re- 
ceived by  him.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
bore  testimony  to  the  excellent 
execution  of  these  copies. 


The  fame  of  Wedgwood's 
operations  was  such,  that  his 
works  at  Burslem,  and  subse- 
quently at  Etruria,  a  village 
built  by  him  near  Newcastle- 
under-Lyne,  and  to  which  he 
removed  in  177 1,  became  a 
point  of  attraction  to  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  Europe. 

The  principal  of  the  species 
of  earthenware  and  porcelain 
invented  by  Wedgwood,  ac- 
cording to  Chalmers,  are  :  i.  A 
terra  cotta  resembling  porphyry, 
granite,  Egyptian  pebble,  and 
other  beautiful  stones  of  the 
siliceous  or  crystalline  order. 
2.  Basaltes  or  black  ware,  a 
black  porcelain  biscuit  of  nearly 
the  same  properties  with  the 
natural  stone,  receiving  a  high 
polish,  resisting  all  the  acids, 
and  bearing  without  injury  a 
very  strong  fire.  3.  White 
porcelain  biscuit,  of  a  smooth 
wax-like  appearance,  of  similar 
properties  with  the  preceding. 
4.  Jasper,  a  white  porcelain  of 
exquisite  beauty,  possessing  the 
general  properties  of  basaltes, 
together  with  the  singular  one 
of  receiving  through  its  whole 
substance,  from  the  admixture 
of  metallic  calces,  the  same 
colours  which  those  calces  give 
to  glass  or  enamels  in  fusion; 
a  property  possessed  by  no 
porcelain  of  ancient  or  modern 
composition.  5.  Bamboo,  or 
cane-coloured  biscuit  porcelain, 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  white 
porcelain  biscuit.  And  6.  A 
porcelain  biscuit  remarkable  for 
great  hardness,  little  inferior  to 
that  of  agate;  a  property  which, 
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together  with  its  resistance  to 
the  strongest  acids,  and  its  im- 
penetrability to  every  known 
liquid,  renders  it  well  adapted 
for  the  formation  of  mortars, 
and  many  different  kinds  of 
chemical  vessels.  The  above 
six  distinct  species  of  ware,  to- 
gether with  the  '  Queen's  Ware ' 
first  noticed,  have  increased  by 
the  industry  and  ingenuity  of 
different  manufacturers,  and  par- 
ticularly by  Wedgwood  himself 
and  his  son,  into  an  almost  end- 
less variety  of  forms  for  orna- 
ment and  use. 

Josiah  Wedgwood  closed  a 
life  of  useful  labour  on  January 
3,  1795,  i^  the  sixty-fourth  year 
of  his  age.  Having  acquired 
a  large  fortune,  his  purse  was 
always  open  to  the  calls  of 
charity,  and  to  the  support  of 
every  institution  for  the  public 
good.  To  the  poor  he  was  a 
benefactor  in  the  most  enlarged 
sense  of  the  word,  and  by  the 
learned  he  was  highly  respected 
for  his  original  genius  and  per- 
severing industry  in  plans  of  the 
greatest  national  importance. 

RICHARD  ARKWRIGHT. 

Richard  Arkwright,  says  Dr. 
Robert  Chambers  in  his  Book  of 
Days,  was  born  in  Preston  on  the 
23d  of  December  1732,  the 
youngest  of  thirteen  children. 
His  parents  were  poor,  and 
little  Dick  was  bred  a  barber. 
When  a  young  man,  he  opened 
shop  in  Bolton,  where  'in  strop- 
ping of  razors,  in  shaving  of  dirty 
beards,     and     the     contradic- 


tions and  confusions  attendant 
thereon,  the  man  had  notions 
in  that  rough  head  of  his  ! 
Spindles,  shuttles,  wheels,  and 
contrivances,  plying  ideally  with- 
in the  same.'  In  1760  he 
gave  up  the  shop,  and  com- 
menced travelling  about  the 
country,  buying  fine  heads  of 
hair  from  women  willing  to  sell, 
which,  when  clipped,  he  pre- 
pared for  the  wig-makers.  By 
this  traffic,  and  a  receipt  for 
hair-dye,  he  managed  to  ac- 
cumulate a  little  money. 

There  was  much  talk  in 
Lancashire,  in  those  days,  about 
improvements  in  spinning  and 
weaving.  Emplo)'ment  was 
abundant  and  wages  were  high. 
Traders  in  linen  and  cotton 
cloths  were  anxious  to  have 
them  produced  more  rapidly 
and  cheaply,  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  makers  were  jealous 
of  improvements,  lest  their  craft 
should  be  endangered  and  their 
gains  diminished.  The  trader's 
desire  for  cheapness,  and  the 
worker's  interest  in  dearness, 
were  the  stimulus  and  the  terror 
of  inventors.  Hargreaves,  the 
Blackburn  carpenter,  who  con- 
trived the  spinning  jenny,  by 
means  of  which  30  or  40  threads 
could  be  produced  with  the 
labour  formerly  requisite  for 
one,  was  persecuted  and  ruined 
by  the  populace  for  his  pains. 

The  yarn  spun  by  the  jenny 
of  poor  Hargreaves  could  only 
be  used  for  weft,  being  destitute 
of  the  firmness  required  in  the 
long  threads  or  warp.  It  was 
at  this  point  Arkwright  came  in. 
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One  day,  while  watching  some 
workmen  elongating  a  red-hot 
bar  of  iron  between  rollers,  the 
idea  suddenly  suggested  itself 
that  cotton  might  be  treated  in 
a  similar  manner.  As  he  was 
no  mechanic,  he  applied  to  Kay, 
a  Warrington  clockmaker,  to 
help  him,  and  with  the  aid 
of  Kay's  fingers  he  constructed 
a  machine,  in  which,  by  means 
of  a  double  set  of  rollers,  one 
moving  three  times  as  fast  as 
the  other,  cotton  was  spun  into 
a  fine  firm  thread,  as  fit  for  warp 
as  though  it  had  been  linen. 

Whilst  pursuing  his  experi- 
ments, he  gave  out  that  he  was 
in  pursuit  of  perpetual  motion — 
a  ruse,  Dr.  Ure  imagines,  to 
avert  popular  animosity  from 
his  true  design.  His  first  ma- 
chine was  completed  at  Preston 
in  1768;  and  so  close  had  he 
cut  into  his  funds,  that  he  was 
unable  to  vote  as  a  burgess  of 
Preston  at  a  contested  election, 
until  the  party  who  sought  his 
support  had  given  him  a  decent 
suit  of  clothes. 

To  be  safe  from  Lancashire 
rioters,  Arkwright  removed  to 
Nottingham,  where  he  had  the 
happy  fortune  to  find  a  partner 
in  Jedediah  Strutt,  the  patentee 
and  improver  of  the  ribbed  stock- 
ing-frame. Strutt  was  able  to  in- 
dicate several  useful  alterations 
in  Arkwright's  spinning-frame, 
for  which  a  patent  was  secured  in 
1769.  In  the  same  year  they 
opened  a  mill  at  Nottingham, 
which  they  worked  by  horses. 
Horse-power,  however,  was 
found  too  costly,  and  Arkwright 


thereon  advised  that  they  should 
move  to  Cromford  in  Derby- 
shire, and  use  the  river  to  turn 
their  mill.  The  suggestion  was 
acted  on  :  a  factory  was  there 
built  and  opened  in  1771, 
and  through  many  discourage- 
ments, it  grew  into  a  great 
success.  Cromford  has  been 
justly  styled  the  nursing-place  of 
the  factory  power  and  opulence 
of  Great  Britain. 

Manufacturers,  at  the  outset, 
refused  to  buy  the  water-twist, 
as  the  Cromford  yarn  was 
called.  To  meet  this  difficulty, 
the  partners  wove  it  into  cloth  ; 
but  here  a  new  attempt  was 
made  to  checkmate  them. 
There  was  a  duty  of  6d.  a  yard 
levied  on  calicoes  imported 
from  India,  and  the  excise  was 
set  on  to  claim  6d.  on  every 
yard  of  the  Cromford  cloth,  for 
it  was  alleged  to  be  of  the  same 
kind  of  fabric  as  the  Hindu, 
and  therefore  liable  to  pay  the 
same  duty.  Parliament,  how- 
ever, had  the  grace  to  pass  an 
Act,  in  which  it  was  obligingly 
conceded  that  the  making  of 
calicoes  was  'not  only  a  lawful 
but  a  laudable  manufacture;' 
and  fixed  the  duty  at  '3d.  per 
square  yard  on  cotton,  printed, 
painted,  or  stained  with  colours ;' 
thus  placing  the  Cromford 
Company  on  a  level  with  other 
manufacturers.  Arkwright's  pa- 
tent was  repeatedly  infringed, 
and  great  sums  were  expended 
for  its  defence  in  Chancery, 
with  varying  results.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  all,  large  profits  were 
reahzed,  and  Arkwright  became 
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the  dictator  of  the  cotton 
market. 

Arkwright  died  in  his  sixtieth 
year,  in  1792,  leaving  behind 
him  a  fortune  of  about  half  a 
million  sterling.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Richard, 
who  inherited  a  full  share  of 
his  father's  tact. 

Asthma  plagued  Arkwright 
nearly  all  his  life,  but  nothing 
seemed  to  arrest  his  energy  and 
devotion  to  work.  He  was  a 
very  early  riser,  a  severe  econo- 
mist of  time,  and  one  who 
seemed  to  consider  nothing 
impossible.  His  administrative 
skill  was  extraordinary,  and 
would  have  done  credit  to  a 
statesman ;  his  plans  of  factory 
management  were  entirely  his 
own,  and  the  experience  of  a 
century  has  done  little  to  im- 
prove them. 

When  Richard  Arkwright 
went  first  to  Manchester,  he 
hired  himself  to  a  petty  barber  ; 
but  being  remarkably  frugal, 
he  saved  money  out  of  a  very 
scanty  income.  With  these 
savings  he  took  a  cellar,  and 
commenced  business ;  at  the 
cellar  head  he  displayed  this 
inscription:  'Subterranean  shav- 
ing with  keen  razors,  for  one 
penny.'  The  novelty  had  a  very 
successful  effect,  for  he  soon 
had  plenty  of  customers ;  so 
much  so,  that  several  brother 
tonsors,  who  before  had  de- 
manded twopence  a  piece  for 
shaving,  were  obliged  to  re- 
duce their  terms.  They  also 
styled  themselves  subterranean 
shavers,  although  they  all  lived 


and  worked  above  ground. 
Upon  this,  Arkwright  deter- 
mined on  a  still  further  reduc- 
tion, and  shaved  for  a  halfpenny. 
There  is  a  story  told,  which 
appears  rather  in  contradiction 
to  what  we  have  already  said, 
that  a  neighbouring  cobbler 
one  day  descended  the  original 
subterranean  tonsor's  steps  in 
order  to  be  shaved.  The 
fellow  had  a  remarkably  strong, 
rough  beard.  Arkwright  be- 
ginning to  lather  him,  said  he 
hoped  he  would  give  him 
another  halfpenny,  for  his  beard 
was  so  strong  it  might  spoil  his 
razor.  The  cobbler  declared 
he  would  not.  Arkwright  then 
shaved  him  for  the  halfpenny, 
and  immediately  gave  him  two 
pairs  of  shoes  to  mend.  This 
was  the  basis  of  Arkwright's 
extraordinary  fortune ;  for  the 
cobbler,  struck  with  this  unex- 
pected favour,  introduced  him 
to  the  inspection  of  a  cotton 
machine  invented  by  his  par- 
ticular friend.  The  plan  of 
this  Arkwright  got  possession 
of;  and  it  gradually  led  him  to 
the  dignity  of  knighthood,  and 
the  accumulation  of  half  a 
million  of  money. 

JAMES  WATT. 

James  Watt  was  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  men  of  his  time, 
as  a  naturalphilosopher,  chemist, 
and  civil  engineer.  He  was 
born  at  Greenock  on  the  19th 
of  January  1736.  His  father, 
James  Watt,  was  a  block-maker 
and  ship-chandler,  and  for  some 
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time  one  of  the  magistrates  of 
Greenock,  Young  James  Watt 
was  a  boy  of  a  delicate  constitu- 
tion, and  his  mental  powers 
were  precocious.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished from  an  early  age  by 
his  candour  and  truthfulness ; 
and  his  father,  when  there  was 
a  quarrel  among  his  juveniles, 
used  to  say:  'Let  James  speak; 
from  him  I  always  hear  truth.' 

Though  his  attendance  at 
school  was  by  no  means  regular, 
he  contrived,  by  assiduous  ap- 
plication, to  acquire  great  profi- 
ciency in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic ;  and  by  the  perusal 
of  books  that  came  within  his 
reach,  he  extended  his  know- 
ledge beyond  the  limits  of  the 
elementary  instruction  of  the 
public  schools,  and  cherished 
that  thirst  for  information  which 
characterized  him  through  life. 

An  anecdote  of  his  boyish 
days  has  been  preserved  as 
showing  the  early  drift  of  his 
mind,  and  how  coming  events 
cast  their  shadows  before.  His 
aunt,  Mrs.  Muirhead,  was  sit- 
ting with  him  one  evening. 
'  James,'  she  exclaimed,  '  I 
never  saw  such  an  idle  boy ! 
Take  a  book,  or  employ  your- 
self usefully.  For  the  last  half 
hour  you  have  not  spoken  a 
word,  and  done  nothing  but 
take  off  the  lid  of  that  kettle 
and  put  it  on  again.'  With  the 
aid  alternately  of  a  cup  and  a 
silver  spoon,  he  was  observing 
how  the  steam  rose  from  the 
sprout  and  became  condensed, 
and  was  counting  the  drops  of 
water. 


'  It  was,'  says  Beckmann,  '  in 
repairing  a  working  model  of  a 
steam-engine  on  Newcomen's 
principle,  for  the  lectures  of  the 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
at  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
that  James  Watt  directed  his 
mind  to  the  prosecution  of  those 
inventions  and  beautiful  contri- 
vances, by  which  he  gave  to 
senseless  matter  an  almost  in- 
stinctive power  of  self-adjust- 
ment, with  precision  of  action 
more  than  belongs  to  any  ani- 
mated being,  and  which  have 
rendered  his  name  celebrated 
over  the  world.' 

At  the  time  of  which  we 
speak,  Newcomen's  engine  was 
of  the  last  and  most  approved 
construction.  The  moving  power 
was  the  weight  of  the  air  passing 
on  the  upper  surface  of  a  piston 
working  in  a  cylinder;  steam 
being  employed  at  the  termina- 
tion of  each  downward  stroke 
to  raise  the  piston  with  its  load 
of  air  up  again,  and  then  to 
form  a  vacuum  by  its  condensa- 
tion when  cooled  by  a  jet  of 
cold  water,  which  was  thrown 
into  the  cylinder  when  the  ad- 
mission of  steam  was  stopped. 

Upon  repairing  the  model, 
Watt  was  struck  by  the  incapa- 
bility of  the  boiler  to  produce 
a  sufficient  supply  of  steam, 
though  it  was  larger  in  propor- 
tion to  the  cylinder  than  was 
usual  in  working  engines.  This 
arose  from  the  nature  of  the 
cylinder,  which — being  made  of 
brass,  a  better  conductor  of  heat 
than  cast  iron,  and  presenting, 
in  consequence  of  its  small  size. 
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a  much  larger  surface  in  propor- 
tion to  its  solid  content  than  the 
cylinders  of  working  engines — 
necessarily  cooled  faster  between 
the  strokes,  and  therefore,  at 
every  fresh  admission,  consumed 
a  greater  proportionate  quantity 
of  steam.  But  being  made 
aware  of  a  much  greater  con- 
sumption of  steam  than  he  had 
imagined,  he  was  not  satisfied 
without  a  thorough  inquiry  into 
the  cause. 

With  this  view  he  made  ex- 
periments upon  the  merits  of 
boilers  of  different  constructions ; 
on  the  effect  of  substituting  a 
less  perfect  conductor,  as  wood, 
for  the  material  of  the  cylinder ; 
on  the  quantity  of  coal  required 
to  evaporate  a  given  quantity  of 
water ;  and  on  the  degree  of  ex- 
pansion of  water  in  the  form  of 
steam ;  and  he  constructed  a 
boiler  which  showed  the  quantity 
of  water  evaporated  in  a  given 
time,  and  thus  enabled  him  to 
calculate  the  quantity  of  steam 
consumed  at  each  stroke  of  the 
engine.  This  proved  to  be 
several  times  the  content  of  the 
cylinder. 

He  soon  discovered  that, 
whatever  the  size  and  construc- 
tion of  the  cylinder,  an  admis- 
sion of  hot  steam  into  it  must 
necessarily  be  attended  with 
very  great  waste,  if  in  condensing 
the  steam  previously  admitted, 
that  vessel  had  been  cooled 
down  sufficiently  to  produce  a 
vacuum  at  all  approaching  to  a 
perfect  one.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  prevent  this  waste,  he 
cooled  it  less  thoroughly,  a  con- 


siderable quantity  of  steam  re- 
mained uncondensed  within, 
and  by  its  resistance  weakened 
the  power  of  the  descending 
stroke.  These  considerations 
pointed  out  a  vital  defect  in 
Newcomen's  engine :  involving 
either  a  loss  of  steam,  and  con- 
sequent waste  of  fuel ;  or  a  loss 
of  power  from  the  piston's  de- 
scending at  every  stroke  through 
an  imperfect  vacuum. 

It  soon  occurred  to  Watt,  that 
if  the  condensation  were  per- 
formed in  a  separate  vessel,  one 
great  evil,  the  cooling  of  the 
cylinder,  and  the  consequent 
waste  of  steam,  would  be  avoided. 
The  idea  once  started,  he  soon 
verified  it  by  experiment.  By 
means  of  an  arrangement  of 
cocks,  a  communication  was 
opened  between  the  cylinder 
and  a  distant  vessel  exhausted 
of  its  air,  at  the  moment  when 
the  former  was  filled  with  steam. 
The  vapour  of  course  rushed  to 
fill  up  the  vacuum,  and  was 
there  condensed  by  the  appli- 
cation of  external  cold  or  by  a 
jet  of  water ;  so  that,  fresh  steam 
being  continually  drawn  off 
from  the  cylinder  to  supply  the 
vacuum  continually  created,  the 
density  of  that  which  remained 
might  be  reduced  within  any 
assignable  limits.  This  was  the 
great  and  fundamental  improve- 
ment. 

Still,  however,  there  was  a 
radical  defect  in  the  atmospheric 
engine,  inasmuch  as  the  air 
being  admitted  into  the  cylinder 
at  every  stroke,  a  great  deal  of 
heat  was  abstracted,  and  a  pro- 
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portionate  quantity  of  steam 
wasted.  To  remedy  this,  Watt 
excluded  the  airfrom  thecylinder 
altogether,  and  recurred  to  the 
original  plan  of  making  steam 
the  moving  power  of  the  engine, 
not  a  mere  agent  to  produce  a 
vacuum. 

In  removing  the  difficulties 
of  construction  which  thus  beset 
his  new  plan,  he  exhibited  great 
ingenuity  and  powers  of  resource. 
On  the  old  plan,  if  the  cylinder 
was  not  bored  quite  true,  or  the 
piston  not  accurately  filled,  a 
little  water  poured  upon  the  top 
rendered  it  perfectly  air-tight, 
and  the  leakage  into  the  cylinder 
was  of  little  consequence,  so 
long  as  the  injection-water  was 
thrown  into  that  vessel.  But 
on  the  new  plan,  no  water  could 
possibly  be  admitted  within  the 
cylinder,  and  it  was  necessary 
not  merely  that  the  piston  should 
be  air-tight,  but  that  it  should 
work  through  an  air-tight  collar, 
that  no  portion  of  the  steam 
admitted  above  it  might  escape. 
This  he  accomplished  by  pack- 
ing the  piston  and  the  stuffing- 
box,  as  it  is  called,  through  which 
the  piston-rod  works,  with  hemp. 

A  further  improvement  con- 
sisted in  equalizing  the  motion 
of  the  engine  by  admitting  the 
steam  alternately  above  and  be- 
low the  piston,  by  which  the 
power  is  doubled  in  the  same 
space,  and  with  the  same 
strength  of  material.  The 
vacuum  of  the  condenser  was 
perfected  by  adding  a  powerful 
pump,  which  at  once  drew  off 
the    condensed    and    injected 


water,  and  with  it  any  portion 
of  air  which  might  find  admis- 
sion, as  this  would  interfere 
with  the  action  of  the  engine  if 
allowed  to  accumulate. 

His  last  great  change  was  to 
cut  off"  the  comm.unication  be- 
tween the  cylinder  and  the 
boiler,  when  a  portion  only,  as 
one  third  or  one  half,  of  the 
stroke  was  performed ;  leaving 
it  to  the  expansive  power  of 
the  steam  to  complete  it.  By 
this,  economy  of  steam  was 
obtained,  together  with  the 
power  of  varying  the  effort  of 
the  engine  according  to  the 
work  which  it  has  to  do,  by 
admitting  the  steam  through  a 
greater  or  smaller  portion  of 
the  stroke. 

'To  enumerate  its  present 
effects,'  says  a  well-known  writer 
on  the  steam-engine,^  'would 
be  to  count  almost  every  com- 
fort and  every  luxury  of  life. 
It  has  increased  the  sum  of 
human  happiness  not  only  by 
calling  new  pleasures  into 
existence,  but  by  so  cheapen- 
ing former  enjoyments  as  to 
render  them  attainable  by  those 
who  before  could  never  have 
hoped  to  share  them :  the 
surface  of  the  land  and  the 
face  of  the  waters  are  traversed 
with  equal  facility  by  its  power  ; 
and  by  thus  stimulating  and 
facilitating  the  intercourse  of 
nation  with  nation,  and  the 
commerce  of  people  with  people, 
it  has  knit  together  remote 
countries  by  bonds  of  amity  not 
likely  to  be  broken.  Streams 
'  Dr.  Lardner. 
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of  knowledge  and  information 
are  kept  flowing  between  distant 
centres  of  population,  those 
more  advanced  diffusing  civilis- 
ation and  improvement  among 
those  that  are  more  backward. 
The  press  itself,  to  which  man- 
kind owes  in  so  large  a  degree 
the  rapidity  of  their  improve- 
ment in  modern  times,  has  had 
its  power  and  influence  increased 
in  a  manifold  ratio  by  its  union 
with  the  steam-engine.  It  is 
thus  that  literature  is  cheapened, 
and  by  being  cheapened,  dif- 
fused ;  it  is  thus  that  reason 
has  taken  the  place  of  force, 
and  that  the  pen  has  superseded 
the  sword ;  it  is  thus  that  war 
has  almost  ceased  upon  the  earth, 
and  that  the  differences  which 
inevitably  arise  between  people 
and  people  are  for  the  most  part 
adjusted  by  peacefulnegotiation.' 
It  is  worth  Avhile  entering 
more  fully  than  we  have  done 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs 
into  one  or  two  points  con- 
nected with  Watt's  improve- 
ments on  the  steam-engine. 
The  idea  of  the  double-acting 
engine  occurred  to  him  in  1767, 
but  he  kept  it  back  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difficulty  '  he  had 
encountered  in  teaching  others 
the  construction  and  use  of  the 
single  engine,  and  in  overcom- 
ing prejudices.'  In  the  single 
engine,  the  force  which  drew  up 
the  piston  was  the  counterpoise 
on  the  pump  gear,  which  merely 
sufficed  to  put  the  piston  in  a 
position  for  the  effective  down- 
stroke.  The  working  powers  of 
the  engine  were  therefore  idle 


during  half  the  time,  or  while 
the  piston  was  ascending.  By 
making  the  upper  part  of  the 
cylinder  as  well  as  the  lower 
communicate  with  the  condenser, 
he  alternately  formed  a  vacuum 
above  and  below,  and  the  piston 
in  its  ascending  stroke,  beyond 
the  addition  of  its  own  weight, 
experienced  no  more  resistance 
than  it  had  previously  done  in 
the  down  -  stroke.  While  the 
steam  was  condensing  at  the  top 
of  the  cylinder,  fresh  steam  was 
let  in  below,  and  drove  the 
piston  up.  The  process  was 
then  reversed.  The  steam  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  was 
then  condensed,  and  fresh  steam 
was  let  in  at  the  top  to  drive 
the  piston  down.  Thus  every 
movement  was  one  of  working 
power,  and  time  was  no  longer 
lost  while  the  engine  was  em- 
ployed, as  it  were,  in  gathering 
up  its  strength  for  the  stroke. 

The  expansive  principle, 
which  effects  an  immense  sav- 
ing of  steam,  also  occurred  to 
Watt  as  early  as  1767.  It 
simply  consists  in  shutting  off 
the  flow  of  steam  from  the  boiler 
when  the  cyhnder  is  partly  filled, 
and  allowing  the  rest  of  the 
stroke  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  expansive  power  of  the 
steam  already  supplied.  As  the 
elastic  or  moving  force  of  the 
steam  diminishes  as  it  expands, 
a  stroke  of  the  piston  is  not  so 
powerful  as  a  stroke  upon  the 
old  method;  but  the  saving  of 
steam  is  in  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion than  the  diminution  of 
the  power. 
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The  circumstances  connected 
with  the  Sun  and  Planet  motion 
are  illustrative  of  Watt's  fertility 
of  resource.  The  best  method 
for  securing  continuous  rotation 
which  occurred  to  him  was  the 
crank — not,  as  he  says,  an  ori- 
ginal invention,  for  'the  true 
inventor  of  the  crank  rotative 
motion  was  the  man,  who  un- 
fortunately has  not  been  deified, 
that  first  contrived  the  common 
foot-lathe.'  The  applying  it  to 
the  engine  was  merely  taking  a 
knife  to  cut  cheese  which  had 
been  made  to  cut  bread.  Models 
of  a  plan  for  adapting  it  to  the 
steam-engine  were  constructing 
at  Soho,  when  one  Saturday 
evening,  a  number  of  the  work- 
men, according  to  custom,  pro- 
ceeded to  drink  their  ale  at  the 
Waggon  and  Horses,  a  little  low- 
browed, old  -  fashioned  public- 
house  in  the  village  of  Hands- 
worth,  close  to  Soho.  As  the 
beer  began  to  tell,  one  Cart- 
wright,  a  pattern-maker,  who  was 
afterwards  hanged,  talked  of 
Watt's  contrivance  for  producing 
rotatory  motion,  and  to  illustrate 
his  meaning  proceeded  to  make 
a  sketch  of  the  crank  upon  the 
kitchen-table  with  a  bit  of  chalk. 
A  person  in  the  assumed  garb 
of  a  workman,  who  sat  in  the 
kitchen  -  corner  and  greedily 
drank  in  the  account,  posted  off 
to  London,  and  forthwith  secured 
a  patent  for  the  crank,  which 
Watt,  '  being  much  engaged  with 
other  business,'  had  neglected 
to  do  at  the  moment.  He  was 
exceedingly  wroth  at  the  piracy, 
averring    that   Wasbrough  —  as 


the  man  was  called  who  had 
taken  out  the  patent  —  had 
'  stolen  the  invention  from  him 
by  the  most  infamous  means ; ' 
but  he  was  never  at  fault,  and 
reviving  an  old  notion  he  had 
conceived,  he  perfected  in  a  few 
weeks  his  Sun  and  Planet  motion. 
Eventually,  however,  when  Was- 
brough's  patent  had  expired, 
Watt  reverted  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  simpler  crank,  be- 
cause of  its  less  hability  to  get 
out  of  order.  Its  mere  adapta- 
tion to  the  steam-engine  ought 
not  to  have  been  protected  by 
a  patent  at  all,  any  more  than 
the  knife  which  was  made  to 
cut  bread  should  be  capable  of 
being  patented  for  every  new 
substance  to  which  its  edge  is 
applied. 

The  mode  by  which  Watt 
secured  the  accurate  rectilinear 
motion  of  the  ascending  and 
descending  piston-rod  by  means 
of  the  Parallel  Motion,  has  been 
greatly  and  justly  admired. 
'  My  soul,'  he  says,  '  abhors 
calculations,  geometry,  and  all 
other  abstract  sciences ; '  but 
when  an  end  was  to  be  gained, 
he  could  apply  the  principles  of 
geometry  witla  exquisite  skill. 
The  object  was  to  contrive  that, 
whilst  the  end  of  the  beam  was 
moving  alternately  up  and  down 
in  a  circle,  the  end  of  the  piston- 
rod  connected  with  it  should 
preserve  a  perfectly  perpendi- 
cular direction.  This  was  ac- 
complished by  means  which  can 
hardly  be  made  intelligible  in 
mere  verbal  description  ;  but  so 
beautiful  is  the  movement,  that 
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Watt  said  that  when  he  saw  his 
device  in  action,  he  received 
from  it  the  same  pleasure  that 
usually  accompanies  the  first 
view  of  the  invention  of  another 
person.  'Though  I  am  not 
over-anxious  after  fame,'  he  wrote 
in  1808,  'yet  I  am  more  proud 
of  the  Parallel  Motion  than  of 
any  other  mechanical  contriv- 
ance I  have  ever  made.' 

Watt's  career  as  a  mechani- 
cian, in  connection  with  Mr. 
Bolton,  at  the  Soho  works,  near 
Birmingham,  was  as  briUiant  as 
it  was  successful.  It  ended  in 
raising  him  and  his  family  to 
fortune.  But  it  cannot  be  heard 
without  regret  that  a  sixth  or 
seventh  part  of  his  time  was 
diverted  from   his  proper  pur- 


suits, and  devoted  to  mere  liti- 
gation, rendered  necessary  by 
the  continual  invasions  of  his 
patents.  Such  is  one  of  the 
penalties  the  successful  man 
has  to  pay  for  his  triumphs. 

In  Westminster  Abbey — -in 
the  Chapel  of  St.  Paul,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  choir  of  the 
chapel  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
— is  placed  a  marble  sitting 
statue  of  James  Watt,  by  Chan- 
trey.  It  is  a  fine  work,  but 
badly  placed — as  classic  sculp- 
ture in  a  Gothic  edifice  must 
always  be.  The  pedestal  bears 
an  eloquent  inscription  from  the 
pen  of  Lord  Brougham,  and  is 
remarkable  for  not  containing 
a  word  of  flattery.  It  is  as 
follows  : 


Not  to  perpetuate  a  name 

Which  must  endure  while  the  peaceful  arts  flourish, 

But  to  show 

That  mankind  have  learned  to  honour  those 

Who  best  deserve  their  gratitude, 

The  King, 

His  Ministers,  and  many  of  the  nobles 

And  commoners  of  the  realm, 

Raised  this  monument  to 

JAMES  WATT, 

Who,  directing  the  force  of  an  original  genius^ 

Early  exercised  in  philosophic  research, 

To  the  improvement  of 

The  steam-engine, 

Enlarged  the  resources  of  his  country, 

Increased  the  power  of  man. 

And  rose  to  an  eminent  place 

Among  the  most  illustrious  followers  of  science 

And  the  real  benefactors  of  the  world. 

Born  at  Greenock,  mdccxxxvi.     Died  at  Heathfield,  in  Staffordshire, 

MDCCCXIX. 


Jeffrey  and  Arago  added 
more  elaborate  tributes  to  Watt's 
genius;  and  Wordsworth  has 
declared  that  he  looked  upon 
him  '  as  perhaps  the  most  extra- 


ordinary man  that  this  country 
has  ever  produced.'  But  his 
noblest  monument  is  his  own 
work.  Wherever  the  steam- 
engine  is  applied  to  manufactures 
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or  arts,  to  travel  and  transport 
by  sea  or  land,  to  agriculture, 
even  to  war,  there  is  Watt's 
instrumentality.  The  steam 
power  of  Great  Britain  alone 
is  a  stupendous  item  to  con- 
template in  this  sense.  It  was 
estimated  several  years  ago,  by 
a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Revkv, 
as  equivalent  then  to  the  manual 
labour  of  400,000,000  vien.^  or 
more  than  double  the  number  of 
males  supposed  to  inhabit  the  globe. 
Such  power  did  Watt  confer 
upon  his  nation,  and  in  a  still 
larger  degree  upon  his  species. 

HENRY  CORT. 

In  the  manufacture  of  iron 
the  first  product  of  the  blast- 
furnace is  pig  or  cast  iron — - 
that  is,  iron  in  combination  with 
carbon  and  silicon.  To  reduce 
this  to  a  state  of  malleable  iron 
two  methods  are  employed.  One, 
the  older,  consists  in  the  ex- 
posure of  the  melted  pig-iron  in 
a  finery  or  hearth  to  the  highly 
oxidizing  action  of  a  blast  of 
atmospheric  air.  The  other, 
the  modern  practice,  consists 
in  stirring  the  melted  pig-iron 
on  the  bed  of  a  reverberatory 
furnace,  so  as  to  bring  each 
portion  of  the  whole  mass  suc- 
cessively up  to  the  surface,  and 
allow  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to 
seize  upon  and  combine  with 
the  carbon  and  silicon,  which 
become  separated  from  the  iron 
in  the  form  of  '  cinder,'  leaving 
the  product  of  the  operation 
malleable  or  'wrought  iron.' 
This    last    process    is    termed 


'puddling,'  and  the  invention 
of  it  is  usually  ascribed  to  Henry 
Cort,  as  well  as  the  method  of 
producing  bar  iron,  by  means 
of  grooved  rolls  instead  of  by 
the  old  process  of  beating  it  out 
by  forge  hammers. 

As  in  the  case  of  most  in- 
ventions, Cort's  claim  has  been 
disputed ;  and  Dr.  Percy,  in  his 
work  on  Metallurgy,  shows  that 
other  inventors  are  at  least  en- 
titled to  share  in  the  merit,  more 
particularly  the  Craneges  of 
Coalbrookdale,  and  Peter  Onions 
of  Merthyr-Tydviljboth  of  whose 
patents  preceded  Cort's.  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  in- 
ventions of  either  the  Craneges 
or  Onions  were  adopted  by  iron- 
makers  to  any  large  extent,  and 
the  merit  certainly  belongs  to 
Henry  Cort  of  practically  intro- 
ducing the  method  of  puddhng 
and  manufacturing  iron  now 
generally  followed,  and  which 
may  be  said  to  have  established 
quite  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
the  iron  manufacture.  When 
Cort  took  out  his  patent,  the 
quantity  of  pig-iron  produced 
in  England  was  about  90,000 
tons  a  year;  in  1866  it  was 
above  4,000,000  tons.  It  was 
said  in  that  year  that  there  were 
no  fewer  than  8200  of  Cort's 
furnaces  in  operation  in  Great 
Britain  alone. 

The  story  of  Henry  Cort  is 
well  and  impartially  told  by  Dr. 
Percy.  Cort  was  so  unfortunate 
or  so  unwise  as  to  become  con- 
nected as  partner  with  one 
Samuel  Jellicoe,  son  of  the 
Deputy-Paymaster  of  Seamen's 
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Wages.  To  enable  the  firm  to 
carry  on  their  business,  the  elder 
Jellicoe  advanced  to  them  large 
sums  out  of  the  public  moneys 
lodged  in  his  hands  ;  and  when 
his  accounts  were  investigated, 
it  was  found  that  the  Cort  part- 
nership owed  him,  or  rather  the 
Treasury,  upwards  of  ;i^2  7,000. 
As  Cort  had  assigned  his  patents 
to  Jellicoe  as  security  for  the 
advances,  they  were  at  once 
taken  possession  of  by  the 
Crown ;  but  although  the  pro- 
cesses which  formed  the  subject 
of  the  patents  were  very  shortly 
adopted  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
Welsh  and  other  ironmasters, 
the  Government  never  levied 
any  royalty  for  their  use,  and 
the  whole  benefit  of  the  inven- 
tions was  thus  made  over  to  the 
public.  Had  Cort's  estate  been 
properly  handled,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  not  only 
would  the  debts  due  by  him  to 
the  Treasury  have  been  paid, 
but  that  Cort  himself  would 
have  realized  a  handsome  for- 
tune. As  it  was,  the  Govern- 
ment lost  the  money  owing  to 
the  public  treasury,  while  Cort 
was  consigned  to  total  ruin. 

'This  story,'  says  Dr.  Percy, 
*is  one  of  the  saddest  in  the 
annals  of  invention.  Cort  died 
in  poverty,  though  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  riches  of  many 
an  ironmaster,  and  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of 
the  resources  and  wealth  of 
Great  Britain.  It  is  true  that 
the  value  of  the  process  of 
puddling  has  been  greatly  en- 
hanced by  subsequent  improve- 


ments, especially  two,  viz.  the 
application  of  iron  bottoms  to 
the  puddling  furnaces,  and  the 
boiling  process.  But  this  has 
been  the  course  with  many  in- 
ventions— perfection  only  being 
arrived  at  by  slow  degrees  ;  and 
merit  is  not  the  less  because 
others  subsequently  appear  who 
improve  the  methods  of  their 
predecessors.' 

SIR  WILLIAM  HERSCHEL. 

William  Herschel  was  born 
at  Hanover  in  1738,  and  was 
the  second  of  four  sons,  all  of 
whom  were  brought  up  to  the 
musical  profession,  to  which 
their  father  had  devoted  him- 
self And  he  little  thought, 
when  he  was  plying  his  vocation 
as  a  musician,  what  a  world-wide 
reputation  was  in  store  for  his 
family.  He  gave  all  his  children 
a  good  education ;  but  the 
family  circumstances  becoming 
reduced,  at  fourteen  years  of 
age  William  was  placed  in  the 
band  of  the  Hanoverian  Guards. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War  (when  the  French 
armies  entered  Hanover),  young 
Herschel  determined  to  visit 
England — and  his  father  also 
came  with  him  ;  but  after  a  few 
months  returned,  leaving  his 
son  to  push  his  fortune  as  he 
best  could. 

Young  Herschel  was  not  able 
to  obtain  employment  in  London, 
but  he  fortunately  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Earl  of  Darling- 
ton, who  gave  him  an  appoint- 
ment in  a  military  band  for  the 
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Durham  militia.  When  the  re- 
giment went  to  Doncaster, 
Herschel  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Dr.  Millar,  an  emi- 
nent composer  and  organist  of 
that  town.  It  happened  that, 
at  this  time,  an  organist  was 
wanted  at  Halifax,  and,  by  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Millar,  Herschel 
offered  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  the  place,  and  obtained  it. 
In  the  year  1766  he  taught 
musicin  several  Yorkshire  towns. 
His  next  step  in  life  was  to  re- 
move to  Bath,  where  he  obtained 
a  situation  in  connection  with 
the  Pump-room  band,  and  was 
also  appointed  organist  to  the 
Octagon  Chapel.  This  opened 
up  to  him  several  valuable  en- 
gagements ;  his  leisure  being  all 
devoted  to  study.  His  atten- 
tion was  directed  about  this 
time  to  astronomy  and  optics 
by  accident.  Having,  while  at 
Bath,  viewed  the  heavensthrough 
a  two-feet  Gregorian  telescope, 
he  felt  so  much  pleasure  that 
he  became  anxious  to  possess  a 
complete  set  of  astronomical 
instruments.  His  first  object 
was  to  get  a  large  telescope,  and 
being  ignorant  of  the  price  at 
which  such  instruments  are  usu- 
ally charged,  he  desired  a  friend 
in  London  to  buy  one  for  him  ; 
but  the  price  was  too  great  for 
his  limited  means.  Instead  of 
discontinuing  his  pursuit,  Her- 
schel formed  what  many  would 
have  regarded  as  a  most  roman- 
tic resolution — that  of  making 
a  telescope  for  himself.  He 
did  not  content  himself  with  a 
speculative  idea,  but  from  the 


scanty  instructions  he  could 
gather  out  of  a  few  treatises  on 
optics,  actually  commenced  this 
arduous  undertaking.  Disap- 
pointment succeeded  disap- 
pointment, but  this  only  acted  as 
a  stimulus  to  his  ardent  mind, 
and  at  length  his  perseverance 
was  so  far  crovnied  with  success, 
that  in  1774  he  enjoyed  the  ex- 
quisite satisfaction  of  beholding 
the  heavens  through  a  five-feet 
Newtonian  reflector  of  his  own 
workmanship !  The  modern 
Galileo  did  not  rest  at  this  at- 
tainment, great  as  it  was  ;  but, 
with  a  laudable  ambition,  set 
about  making  instruments  of  a 
greater  magnitude  than  had 
hitherto  been  known.  After 
constructing  those  of  seven  and 
even  ten  feet,  he  thought  of 
forming  one  not  less  than  double 
the  latter  size ;  and  in  this  he 
succeeded,  although  he  did  not 
make  less  than  two  hundred 
specula  before  he  obtained  one 
that  would  bear  any  power  that 
was  applied  to  it. 

About  the  year  1779,  Her- 
schel limited  his  musical  en- 
gagements, and  commenced  a 
regular  survey  of  the  heavens ; 
and  in  1781  he  added  another 
to  the  catalogue  of  known  stars. 

It  was  on  the  13th  of  March 
of  that  year  (i  781)  that  Herschel 
made  this  discovery — one  to 
which  he  owes,  perhaps,  the 
greater  part  of  his  popular  re- 
putation. On  the  evening  of 
this  day  he  had  turned  his  tele- 
scope (an  excellent  seven-foot 
reflector  of  his  own  construction) 
to  a  particular  part  of  the  sky ; 
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suddenly  he  observed  among 
the  stars  one  which  seemed  to 
shine  with  a  more  steady  radi- 
ance than  those  around  it.  He 
determined  to  observe  it  more 
carefully,  and  after  some  hours 
it  had  perceptibly  changed  its 
place — a  fact  which  became  still 
more  indisputable  when  next 
day  he  renewed  his  observations. 

According  to  the  Astronomer- 
Royal,  Dr.  Markelyn,  the  lumi- 
nary was  nothing  else  than  a 
new  comet,  but  in  a  few  days 
it  became  evident  that  it  was  in 
reality  a  hitherto  undiscovered 
planet.  This  planet  Herschel 
named  the  Georgium  Sidus,  or 
Georgian  Star,  in  honour  of  the 
reigning  sovereign ;  but  it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Hei'schel  by 
the  unanimous  consent  of  all 
the  continental  astronomers. 
Since  that  time,  however,  it  has 
been  thought  better  to  follow 
the  old  mythological  system, 
and  the  planet  is  now  called 
Uranus.  The  diameter  of  this 
new  globe  has  been  ascertained 
to  be  nearly  four  and  a  half 
times  that  of  our  earth;  its  year 
is  as  long  as  eighty-three  of  ours ; 
its  distance  from  the  sun  is 
nearly  1,800,000,000  of  miles,  or 
more  than  nineteen  times  that 
of  our  earth ;  its  density,  as 
compared  with  that  of  our  earth, 
is  nearly  as  22  to  100;  so  that 
its  entire  weight  is  not  far  from 
eighteen  times  that  of  our  planet. 
Herschel  afterwards  discovered 
no  fewer  than  six  satellites  or 
moons  belonging  to  his  new 
planet. 

Herschel's  name  now  became 


universally  known.  The  Copley 
Medal  was  awarded  to  him  by 
the  Royal  Society.  The  King 
attached  him  to  his  Court  as 
private  astronom.er,  and  gave 
him  a  salary  of  ;^4oo  a  year. 
The  astronomer,  therefore,  now 
relinquished  his  musical  pro- 
fession, and  devoted  himself  ex- 
clusively to  science. 

In  1785,  at  the  request  of 
Sir  William  Herschel,  and  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Society,  the  Presi- 
dent, Sir  Joseph  Banks,  laid 
before  George  iii.  the  great 
astronomer's  scheme  for  the 
construction  of  a  Telescope  of 
colossal  dimensions.  The  King 
approved  of  the  plan,  and  of- 
fered to  defray  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  it, — a  noble  act  of 
liberality,  as  Mr.  Timbs  remarks, 
which  has  never  been  imitated 
by  another  British  sovereign. 

About  the  close  of  1785, 
Herschel  began  the  construe- 
tion  of  his  Telescope.  It 
was  to  be  40  feet  in  length, 
and  to  have  a  speculum  fully  4 
feet  in  diameter.  It  was  com- 
pleted on  the  27th  of  August 
1789,  and  a  very  complete 
account  of  the  progress  of  the 
work  has  been  left  us  by  Sir 
William : — 

'I  began,'  he  says,  'to  con- 
struct the  40  feet  telescope 
about  the  latter  end  of  1785. 
In  the  whole  of  the  apparatus, 
none  but  common  workmen 
were  employed ;  for  I  made 
drawings  of  every  part  of  it,  by 
which  it  was  easy  to  execute 
the  work,  as   I   constantly  in- 
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spected  and  directed  every 
person's  labour;  though  some- 
thiies  there  were  no  less  than 
forty  different  workmen  em- 
ployed at  the  same  time.  While 
the  stand  of  the  telescope  was 
preparing,  I  also  began  the  con- 
struction of  the  great  mirror,  of 
which  I  inspected  the  casting, 
grinding,  and  polishing  ;  and  the 
work  was  in  this  manner  carried 
on  with  no  other  interruption 
than  what  was  occasioned  by 
the  removal  of  all  the  apparatus 
from  Clay  Hall,  where  I  then 
lived,  to  my  present  situation  at 
Slough.  Here,  soon  after  my 
arrival,  I  began  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation upon  which,  by  degrees, 
the  whole  structure  was  raised 
as  it  now  stands ;  and  the  specu- 
lum being  highly  polished  and 
put  into  the  tube,  I  had  the  first 
view  through  it  on  February  9th, 
1787.  I  do  not,  however,  date 
the  completing  of  the  instru- 
ment till  much  later  ;  for  the  first 
speculum,  by  a  mismanagement 
of  the  person  who  cast  it,  came 
out  thinner  on  the  back  than  was 
intended,  and  on  account  of  its 
weakness  would  not  permit  a 
good  figure  to  be  given  to  it. 
A  second  mirror  was  cast,  Janu- 
ary 26th,  1788,  but  it  cracked 
in  cooling.  February  i6th, 
we  recast  it  with  particular  at- 
tention to  the  shape  of  the  back, 
and  it  proved  to  be  of  a  proper 
degree  of  strength.  October 
24th,  it  was  brought  to  a  pretty 
good  figure  and  polish,  and  I 
observed  the  planet  Saturn  with 
it.  But  not  being  satisfied,  I 
continued  to  work  upon  it  till 


August  27th,  1789,  Avhen  it  was 
tried  upon  the  fixed  stars,  and  I 
found  it  to  give  a  pretty  sharp 
image.  Large  stars  were  a  little 
affected  with  scattered  light,  ow- 
ing to  many  remaining  scratches 
in  the  mirror.  August  28th,  1789, 
having  brought  the  telescope  to 
the  parallel  of  Saturn,  I  dis- 
covered a  sixth  satellite  of  that 
planet ;  and  I  also  saw  the  spots 
upon  Saturn  better  than  I  had 
ever  seen  them  before  ;  so  that  I 
may  date  the  finishing  of  the 
40  -  feet  telescope  from  that 
time.' 

The  thickness  of  the  speculum, 
which  was  uniform  in  every  part, 
was  3^  inches,  and  its  weight 
nearly  21 18  pounds,  the  metal 
being  composed  of  32  copper 
and  107  of  tin.  The  speculum, 
when  not  in  use,  was  preserved 
from  damp  by  a  tin  cover,  fitted 
upon  a  rim  of  close-grained 
cloth.  The  tube  of  the  tele- 
scope was  39  feet  4  inches  long, 
and  its  width  4  feet  10  inches  : 
it  was  made  of  iron,  and  was 
3000  pounds  lighter  than  if  it 
had  been  made  of  wood.  The 
observer  was  seated  in  a  sus- 
pended moveable  seat,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tube,  and  viewed 
the  image  of  the  object  with  a 
magnificent  lens  or  eye-piece. 
The  focus  of  the  speculum,  or 
place  of  the  image,  was  within 
four  inches  of  the  mouth  of  the 
lower  side  of  the  tube,  and 
came  forward  into  the  air;  so 
that  there  was  a  space  for  part 
of  the  head  above  the  eye,  to 
prevent  it  from  interrupting 
many  of  the  rays  going  from  the 
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object  to  the  mirror.  The  eye- 
piece moved  in  a  tube  carried  by 
a  slider  directed  to  the  centre 
of  the  speculum,  and  fixed  on 
an  adjustible  foundation  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tube. 

In  the  discoveries  that  Her- 
schel  made,  and  in  the  intricate 
calculations  to  which  they  led, 
he  was  assiduously  assisted  by 
his  sister,  Caroline  Lucretia 
Herschel.  Like  her  brother, 
she  was  ardently  attached  to 
astronomical  studies ;  and  hav- 
ing joined  him  at  Bath  in  177 1, 
she  voluntarily  became  his  assis- 
tant; not  only  acting  as  his 
amanuensis,  but  also  executing 
the  laborious  calculations  in- 
volved in  some  of  his  discoveries. 
Her  own  observations  were  both 
numerous  and  important.  The 
Royal  Society  published  them 
in  one  volume ;  and,  for  her 
Zone  Catalogue,?,h.Q\fz.s  honoured 
with  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Astronomical  Society,  of  which 
she  was  elected  an  honorary 
member. 

Her  brother's  discoveries  were 
communicated,  as  they  occurred, 
to  the  Royal  Society,  and  com- 
prise a  catalogue  of  more  than 
5000  nebulae  and  clusters  of 
stars  which  he  had  discovered ; 
and  form  an  important  part  of 
the  Transactions  between  1782 
and  18 18.  Oxford  had  pre- 
viously given  him  an  honorary 
degree,  and  in  1816  he  was 
invested  with  the  Guelphic 
order  of  knighthood.  His  death 
took  place  in  1822,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-three. 

One  morning,  a  countryman 


knocked  at  the  door  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam, then  Doctor,  Herschel, 
and  requested  the  favour  of  a 
few  words  with  him.  The 
Doctor  went  to  the  hall,  when 
the  countryman  said,  '  I  ask 
pardon.  Doctor,  for  disturb- 
ing you,  but  I  am  quite  in 
a  quandary,  as  the  saying  is, 
and  so  I  made  free  to  call  and 
ask  your  advice.  You  must 
know,  my  meadows  are  a  great 
deal  too  long  for  cutting ;  but 
before  I  begin,  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  you  think  the 
weather  will  soon  take  up?' 
'  First  look  round,'  said  the 
Doctor,  '  and  tell  me  what  you 
see.'  '  See,'  repeated  the  coun- 
tryman, '  why,  hay  that  is  not 
worth  the  saving.  What  dun- 
derhead owns  it,  that  lives  so 
near  you,  and  cuts  it  without 
asking  your  advice  ?'  'I  am  the 
dunderhead,'  said  the  Doctor, 
'and  had  it  cut  the  very  day 
before  the  rain  came  on.' 

SAMUEL  CROMPTON. 

The  history  of  Samuel  Cromp- 
ton  and  his  famous  invention  of 
the  mule  spinning-machine  is 
an  extremely  interesting  one. 
Crompton  was  born  on  the  3d 
of  December  1753,  at  Firwood, 
near  Bolton.  His  father  was  a 
farmer,  and  the  household,  after 
the  custom  of  Lancashire  in 
those  days,  employed  their 
leisure  in  carding,  spinning,  and 
weaving.  Whilst  Samuel  was 
but  a  child,  the  family  removed 
to  a  picturesque,  old,  rambling 
house,  known  as  the  Hall-in- 
2  o 
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the-Wood,  about  a  mile  from 
Bolton.  Shortly  afterwards,  the 
father  died. 

Widow  Crompton  was  a 
strong-minded  woman,  and  car- 
ried on  her  husband's  business 
with  energy  and  thrift.  She 
was  noted  for  her  excellent 
butter,  honey,  and  elderberry 
wine.  When  her  son  was  about 
sixteen  years  old,  she  set  him 
to  earn  his  living  by  spinning 
at  home,  and  exacted  from 
him  a  certain  amount  of  work 
daily.  His  youth  at  Hall-in-the- 
Wood  was  passed  in  compara- 
tive seclusion.  All  day  he  was 
alone  at  work,  his  mother  doing 
the  bargaining  and  fighting  with 
the  outer  world. 

It  was  with  one  of  Hargreaves' 
jennies  that  Crompton  span.  The 
yarn  was  soft  and  was  constantly 
breaking ;  and  if  the  full  quan- 
tity of  allotted  work  was  not 
done,  Mrs.  Crompton  scolded, 
and  the  time  spent  in  mending 
broken  threads  kept  him  from 
his  books  and  music,  for  he 
was  a  great  reader,  and  a  skilful 
player  on  the  violin.  Much 
annoyance  of  this  kind  drove 
his  ingenuity  into  the  contriv- 
ance of  some  improvements. 

Five  years — from  his  twenty- 
first  year  in  1774  to  his  twenty- 
sixth  in  1779 — were  spent  in 
the  construction  of  the  mule. 
'  My  mind,'  he  relates,  '  was  in 
a  continual  endeavour  to  realize 
a  more  perfect  principle  of  spin- 
ning ;  and  though  often  baffled, 
I  as  often  renewed  the  attempt, 
and  at  length  succeeded  to  my 
utmost  desire,  at   the   expense 


of  every  shilling  I  had  in  the 
world.'  He  was,  of  course,  only 
able  to  work  at  the  mule  in  the 
leisure  left  after  each  day's  task 
of  spinning,  and  often  in  hours 
stolen  from  sleep.  The  pur- 
chase of  tools  and  materials 
'absorbed  all  his  spare  cash,  and 
when  the  Bolton  Theatre  was 
open,  he  was  glad  to  earn 
eighteenpence  a  night  by  playing 
the  violin  in  the  orchestra.  The 
first  mule  was  made,  for  the 
most  part,  of  wood,  and  to  a 
small  roadside  smithy  he  used 
to  resort,  'to  file  his  bits  o' 
things.' 

Crompton  proceeded  very 
silently  with  his  invention. 
Even  the  family  at  Hall-in-the- 
Wood  knew  little  of  what  he 
was  about,  until  his  lights  and 
noise,  while  at  work  in  the 
night-time,  excited  their  curio- 
sity. Besides,  inventors  of 
machinery  stood  in  great  danger 
from  popular  indignation.  The 
Blackburn  spinners  and  weavers 
had  driven  Hargreaves  from  his 
home,  and  destroyed  every 
jenny  of  more  than  twenty 
spindles  for  miles  round. 

When  this  storm  was  raging, 
Crompton  took  his  mule  to 
pieces,  and  hid  the  various  parts 
in  a  loft  or  garret  near  the  clock 
in  the  old  Hall.  Meanwhile, 
he  excited  much  surprise  in  the 
market  by  the  production  of 
yarn,  which,  alike  in  fineness 
and  firmness,  surpassed  any 
that  had  ever  been  seen.  It 
immediately  became  the  univer- 
sal question  in  the  trade,  How 
does  Crompton  make  that  yarn? 
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It  was  at  once  perceived  that 
the  greatly  -  desired  muslins, 
brought  all  the  way  from  the 
East  Indies,  might  be  woven  at  ' 
home,  if  only  such  yarn  could 
be  had  in  abundance. 

At  this  time  Crompton  mar- 
ried, and  commenced  house- 
keeping in  a  cottage  near  the 
Hall,  but  still  retained  his  work- 
room in  the  old  place.  His 
wife  was  a  first-rate  spinner, 
and  her  expertness,  it  is  said, 
first  drew  his  attention  to  her. 
Orders  for  his  fine  yarn,  at  his 
own  prices,  poured  in  upon 
him ;  and  though  he  and  his 
young  wife  spun  their  hardest, 
they  were  quite  unable  to  meet 
a  hundredth  part  of  the  demand. 
Hall-in-the-Wood  became  be- 
sieged with  manufacturers,  pray- 
ing for  supplies  of  the  precious 
yarn,  and  burning  with  desire 
to  penetrate  the  secret  of  its 
production.  All  kinds  of  strata- 
gems were  practised  to  obtain 
admission  to  the  house.  Some 
climbed  up  the  windows  of  the 
workroom  and  peeped  in ; 
Crompton  set  up  a  screen  to 
hide  himself,  and  even  that  was 
not  sufficient.  One  inquisitive 
adventurer  is  said  to  have  hid 
himself  for  some  days  in  a  loft, 
and  to  have  watched  Crompton 
at  work  through  a  gimlet  hole 
in  the  ceiling. 

If  Crompton  had  only  pos- 
sessed a  mere  trifle  of  worldly 
experience,  there  is  no  reason 
why,  at  this  juncture,  he  might 
not  have  made  his  fortune. 
Unhappily,  his  seclusion  and 
soft  disposition  placed  him  as  a 


babe  at  the  mercy  of  sharp  and 
crafty  traders.  He  discovered 
he  could  not  keep  his  secret. 
'A  man,'  he  wrote,  'has  a  very 
insecure  tenure  of  a  property 
which  another  can  carry  away 
with  his  eyes.  A  few  months 
reduced  me  to  the  cruel  neces- 
sity either  of  destroying  na,y 
machine,  or  of  giving  it  to  the 
public.  To  destroy  it,  I  could 
not  think  of;  to  give  up  that  for 
which  I  had  laboured  so  long, 
was  cruel.  I  had  no  patent, 
nor  the  means  of  purchasing 
one.  In  preference  to  destroy- 
ing, I  gave  it  to  the  public' 

Many,  perhaps  the  majority 
of  inventors,  have  lacked  the 
means  to  purchase  a  patent, 
but  have,  after  due  inquiry, 
usually  found  some  capitalist 
willing  to  provide  the  requisite 
funds.  There  seems  no  doubt 
that,  had  Crompton  had  the 
sense  to  bestir  himself,  he  could 
easily  have  found  a  friend  to 
assist  him  in  securing  a  patent 
for  the  mule,  or  the  Hole-i'-th'- 
Wood-wheel,  as  the  people  at 
first  called  it. 

He  says  he  'gave  the  mule 
to  the  public ; '  and  virtually  he 
did,  but  in  such  a  way  that  he 
gained  no  credit  for  his  gene- 
rosity, and  was  put  to  inexpres- 
sible pain  by  the  greed  and 
meanness  of  those  with  whom 
he  dealt.  Persuaded  to  give 
up  his  secret,  the  following- 
document  was  drawn  up  : — 

'  We,  whose  names  are  here- 
unto subscribed,  have  agreed  to 
give,  and  do  hereby  promise  to 
pay  unto,  Samuel  Crompton,  at 
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the  Hole  -  in  -  the  -  Wood,  near 
Bolton,  the  several  sums  oppo- 
site our  names  as  a  reward  for 
his  improvement  in  spinning. 
Several  of  the  principal  trades- 
men in  Manchester,  Bolton, 
etc.,  having  seen  his  new 
machine,  approve  of  it,  and  are 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  public  utility  to  make 
it  generally  known,  to  which 
end  a  contribution  is  desired 
from  every  well-wisher  of  trade.' 

To  this  were  appended  fifty- 
five  subscribers  of  a  guinea  each, 
twenty-seven  of  half-a-guinea, 
one  of  seven  shillings  and  six- 
pence, and  one  of  five  shillings 
and  sixpence ;  making,  together, 
the  munificent  sum  of  ;z^72, 
IIS.  6d.,  or  less  than  the  cost  of 
the  model  mule  which  Cromp- 
ton  gave  up  to  the  subscribers. 
Never,  certainly,  was  so  much 
got  for  so  little.  The  merciless 
transaction  receives  its  last 
touch  of  infamy  from  the  fact 
recorded  by  Crompton  in  these 
words  :  — '  Many  subscribers 
would  not  pay  the  sums  they 
had  set  opposite  their  names. 
When  I  applied  for  them,  I  got 
nothing  but  abusive  language 
to  drive  me  from  them,  which 
was  easily  done ;  for  I  never 
till  then  could  think  it  possible 
that  any  man  could  pretend  one 
thing  and  act  the  direct  opposite. 
I  then  found  it  was  possible, 
having  had  proof  positive.' 

Deprived  of  his  reward, 
Crompton  devoted  himself 
steadily  to  business.  He  re- 
moved to  Oldhams,  a  retired 
placej  two   miles  to  the  north 


of  Bolton,  where  he  farmed 
several  acres,  kept  three  or  four 
cows,  and  span  in  the  upper 
storey  of  his  house.  His  yam 
was  still  the  best  and  finest  in 
the  market,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, he  was  plagued  with 
visitors,  who  came  prying  about 
under  the  idea  that  he  had 
effected  some  improvement  in 
his  invention.  His  servants 
were  continually  bribed  away 
from  him,  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  be  able  to  reveal  some- 
thing that  was  worth  knowing. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  (the  firstbaronet) 
visited  him  at  Oldhams,  and 
offered  him  a  situation  with  a 
large  salary,  and  the  prospect 
of  a  partnership  ;  but  Crompton 
had  a  morbid  dislike  to  Peel, 
and  he  declined  the  overtures 
which  might  have  led  to  his 
lasting  comfort  and  prosperity. 
Aided  by  the  mule,  the  cotton 
manufacture  prodigiously  de- 
veloped itself;  but  thirty  years 
elapsed  ere  any  serious  attempt 
was  made  to  recompense  the 
ingenuity  and  perseverance  to 
which  the  increase  was  owing. 
At  last,  in  1812,  it  was  resolved 
to  bring  Crompton's  claim  be- 
fore Parliament.  It  was  proved 
that  4,600,000  spindles  were  at 
work  on  his  mules,  using  up 
40,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton  annu- 
ally ;  that  70,000  persons  were 
engaged  in  spinning ;  and 
150,000  more  in  weaving  the 
yarn  so  spun  ;  and  that  a  popu- 
lation of  full  half  a  million  de- 
rived their  daily  bread  from  the 
machinery  his  skill  had  devised. 
The   case  was   clear,  and  Mr, 
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Percival,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  was  ready  to  pro- 
pose a  handsome  vote  of  money, 
when  Crompton's  usual  ill-luck 
intervened  in  a  most  shocking 
manner. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  the 
nth  of  May  1812,  and  Cromp- 
ton  was  standing  in  the  lobby 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  con- 
versing with  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Mr.  Blackburne,  when  one 
of  them  observed,  '  Here  comes 
Mr.  Percival.'  The  group  was 
instantly  joined  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  who 
addressed  them  with  the  remark, 
'  You  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
I  mean  to  propose  ^20,000  for 
Crompton  ;  do  you  think  it  will 
be  satisfactory  ?  '  Hearing  this, 
Crompton  moved  off  from  mo- 
tives of  delicacy,  and  did  not 
hear  the  reply.  He  was  scarcely 
out  of  sight,  when  the  madman 
Bellingham  came  up  and  shot 
Percival  dead.  This  frightful 
catastrophe  lost  Crompton 
^15,000.  Six  weeks  inter- 
vened before  his  case  could 
be  brought  before  Parliament, 
and  then,  on  the  24th  June, 
Lord  Stanley  moved  that 
he  should  be  awarded  ^^5000, 
which  the  House  voted  with- 
out opposition ;  ;j^20,ooo  might 
have  been  had  as  easily,  and 
no  reason  appears  to  have 
been  given  for  the  reduction 
of  Mr.  Percival's  proposal.  All 
conversant  with  Crompton's 
merits  felt  the  grant  to  be 
inadequate,  whether  measured 
by  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  ser- 
vice, or  by  the  rate  of  rewards 


accorded  by  Parliament  to  other 
inventors. 


HENRY  BELL. 

Steam  navigation  was  intro- 
duced on  American  waters  in 
1807,  Fulton  launching  his 
steamboat  on  the  Hudson  on 
the  3d  of  October  of  that  year. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  181 2 
that  the  first  regular  passenger 
steamer  made  its  appearance  in 
this  country  on  the  Clyde.  This 
was  the  Comet,  built  for  Mr. 
Henry  Bell,  the  proprietor  of 
the  Helensburgh  baths  on  the 
Clyde,  and  who  had  long  been 
a  most  zealous  advocate  of 
steam  propulsion. 

Henry  Bell  was  born  in 
Linlithgowshire  in  1767.  Dr. 
Cleland,  in  his  work  on  Glasgow, 
speaks  of  him  as  an  '  ingenious, 
untutored  engineer  and  citizen 
of  Glasgow,'  and  states  that  it 
may  be  said,  without  the  hazard 
of  impropriety,  that  Mr.  Bell 
'  invented  '  the  steam-propelling 
system,  'for  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  principles  which  had  been 
so  successfully  followed  out  by 
Mr.  Fulton.' 

The  construction  of  the  Comet 
was  begun  in  181 1,  and  the 
boat  was  so  named  in  conse- 
quence of  the  appearance  of  a 
large  comet  that  year.  Mr. 
Bell  was  his  own  engineer,  and 
in  January  181 2  the  first  trial 
took  place  on  the  Clyde. 

The  little  vessel  was  forty 
feet  long  on  the  keel,  and  ten 
feet  six  inches  beam,  propelled 
by  a  steam-engine  of  three  or 
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four  horse-power,  with  a  vertical 
cyUnder,  and  working  on  the 
bell-crank  principle — the  engine 
being  placed  on  one  side  of 
the  vessel,  and  the  boiler,  of 
wrought-iron,  on  the  other.  She 
had  two  small  paddle-wheels  on 
each  side,  each  wheel  having 
four  boards  only. 

For  some  time  the  Comet  plied 
regularly  between  Glasgow  and 
Greenock,  at  a  speed  of  about 
five  miles  an  hour.  She  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  the 
Forth,  where  she  ran  for  many 
years  between  the  extremity  of 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  and 
Newhaven,  near  Edinburgh. 
The  distance  is  27  miles,  and  is 
stated  by  Mr.  Bell  to  have  been 
performed,  on  the  average,  in 
3-^  hours,  being  at  the  rate  of 
above  ']\  miles  an  hour. 

Mr.  Bell's  experiments  did  not 
realize  to  himself  those  pecuni- 
ary advantages  which  were  due 
to  his  enterprise.  From  the 
city  of  Glasgow  he  received  in 
his  latter  years  a  small  annuity 
in  acknowledgment  of  his  ser- 
vices to  commerce  and  civilisa- 
tion. He  died  at  Helensburgh, 
on  the  Clyde,  in  1830.  A  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memory 
near  Bowling. 


SIR  HUMPHREY  DAVY. 

Bacon  could  say  with  truth, 
at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  that 
science  could  hardly  boast  of 
a  single  experiment  which  had 
served  to  increase  the  power,  to 
diminish  the  suffering,  or  to 
augment  the  happiness  of  man- 


kind. Were  the  great  reformer 
of  philosophy  now  to  return  to 
the  earth,  he  would  have  the 
satisfaction  to  see  how  vast  a 
change  has  been  produced  by 
that  method  of  philosophizing 
from  which  he  had  anticipated 
such  wonderful  effects.  In  the 
powerful  assistance  which  the 
navigator  has  derived  from  the 
united  efforts  of  the  mathe- 
matician and  the  astronomer, 
and  in  those  helps  which  so 
many  of  the  arts  are  continually 
receiving  from  mechanics  and 
chemistry,  he  would  perceive 
the  strongest  illustration  of  the 
maxims  of  his  own  philosophy, 
and  the  clearest  proof  that  he 
who  first  recommended  the  ex- 
periment and  induction,  has  a 
right  to  stand  in  the  first  rank 
of  the  benefactors  of  the  human 
race.  In  contemplating  the 
many  fruits  that  had  sprung 
from  the  reformed  philosophy, 
we  are  not  sure  that  he  would 
have  derived  more  satisfaction 
from  any  single  object  than  from 
that  of  the  Safety  Lamp.  We 
certainly  know  of  none  on 
which  the  admirer  of  science 
and  the  lover  of  mankind  have 
greater  reason  to  congratulate 
one  another. 

The  effects  of  those  explo- 
sions produced  in  coal  mines 
by  what  is  called  the  fire-damp 
have  been  long  known  ;  and  for 
many  years,  by  their  frequency 
and  extent,  had  been  peculiarly 
terrible.  By  a  single  explosion 
in  Felling  Colliery,  near  New- 
castle, no  less  than  loi  persons 
were  destroyed  in  an  instant,  and 
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nearly  as  many  families  plunged 
in  the  deepest  distress.  All  the 
care  taken  to  ventilate  the  mines 
on  the  most  approved  principles, 
appeared  insufficient  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  cata- 
strophes ;  the  dangers  seemed 
to  increase  as  the  works  were 
continued  to  a  greater  depth, 
and  many  began  to  despair  of 
finding  a  remedy. 

To  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was 
reserved  the  unrivalled  honour 
of  at  last  discovering  a  com- 
plete protection  against  this 
frightful  enemy.  Not  even  the 
enchanted  lamp  of  Aladdin  is 
more  wonderful  than  the  little 
lamp  which,  in  gratitude  to  their 
great  benefactor,  the  miners  call 
their  Davy.  It  makes  the  fire- 
damp itself  give  warning  of  the 
danger  which  it  threatens.  This 
formidable  enemy  has  not  only 
been  conquered  by  science ;  it 
is  forced  to  serve,  it  becomes 
a  sure  guide,  a  submissive 
slave. 

'  This  is  exactly  such  a  case,' 
says  an  eloquent  writer,  '  as  we 
should  choose  to  place  before 
Bacon,  were  he  to  revisit  the 
earth,  in  order  to  give  him,  in 
a  small  compass,  an  idea  of  the 
advancement  which  philosophy 
has  made  since  the  time  when 
he  pointed  out  to  her  the  route 
which  she  ought  to  pursue.  The 
great  use  of  an  immediate  and 
constant  appeal  to  experiment 
cannot  be  better  evinced  than 
in  this  example.  The  result  is 
as  wonderful  as  it  is  important. 
An  invisible  and  infallible  bar- 
rier made    effectual  against  a 


force  the  most  violent  and  ir- 
resistible in  its  operations,  and 
a  power  that  in  its  tremendous 
eftects  seemed  to  emulate  the 
lightning  and  the  earthquake, 
confined  within  a  narrow  space, 
and  shut  up  in  a  net  of  the 
most  slender  texture — are  facts 
which  must  excite  a  degree  of 
wonder  and  astonishment,  from 
which  neither  ignorance  nor 
wisdom  can  defend  the  be- 
holder. When  to  this  we  add 
the  beneficial  consequences,  and 
the  saving  of  the  lives  of  men, 
and  consider  that  the  effects  are 
to  remain  as  long  as  coal  con- 
tinues to  be  dug  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  there  is 
hardly  in  the  whole  compass 
of  art  and  science  a  single  in- 
vention of  which  one  would 
rather  wish  to  be  the  author. 
It  is  little  that  the  highest  praise, 
and  that  even  the  voice  of  na- 
tional gratitude,  when  most 
strongly  expressed,  can  add  to 
the  happiness  of  one  who  is 
conscious  of  having  done  such 
such  a  service  to  his  fellow- 
men.' 

Among  the  numerous  other 
discoveries  for  which  science 
is  indebted  to  Sir  HumiDhrey 
Davy,  is  one  which,  before  these 
lucifer-match  days,  became  of 
considerable  practical  import- 
ance. It  was  that  a  fine  platina 
wire  heated  red  hot,  and  held 
in  the  vapour  of  ether,  would 
continue  ignited  for  some  time. 
This  discovery  was  practically 
applied  in  the  formation  of 
an  alcohol  lamp,  on  the  follow- 
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ing  construction  :  A  cylindrical 
coil  of  thin  platina  wire  was 
placed,  part  of  it  round  the 
cotton  wick  of  a  spirit-lamp, 
and  part  of  it  above  the  wick, 
and  the  lamp  was  lighted  so 
as  to  heat  the  wire  to  red- 
ness ;  on  the  flame  being  blown 
out,  the  vapour  of  the  alcohol 
kept  the  wire  red  hot  for  any 
length  of  time,  according  to  the 
supply  of  alcohol,  and  with  a 
very  small  expenditure  thereof, 
so  as  to  be  in  constant  readi- 
ness to  kindle  German  fungus, 
or  paper  prepared  with  nitre, 
and  by  this  means  to  light  any- 
thing at  pleasure. 

The  proper  size  of  the  platina 
wire  was  the  one -hundredth 
part  of  an  inch,  which  might  be 
readily  known  by  wrapping  ten 
turns  of  the  wire  round  a  cylin- 
der ;  and  if  they  measured  the 
tenth  part  of  an  inch,  it  was  right. 

About  twelve  turns  of  the 
wire  were  sufficient,  coiled 
round  any  cylindrical  body, 
suited  to  the  size  of  the  wick 
of  the  lamp;  and  four  or  five 
coils  were  placed  on  the  wick, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  wire 
above  it.  A  wick  composed 
of  twelve  threads  of  ordinary- 
sized  lamp  -  cotton  yarn,  with 
the  platina  wire  coiled  around 
it,  required  about  half  an  ounce 
of  alcohol  to  keep  light  for  eight 
hours. 


SIR  DAVID  BREWSTER. 

In  the  whole  history  of  science 
there  is  not,  perhaps,  any  dis- 
covery of  ancient  or  of  modern 


date  that  promised  so  rich  a 
reward  to  the  inventor,  and  was 
so  completely  anticipated,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  kaleidoscope. 
The  very  announcement  of  the 
patent,  by  which  the  discovery 
was  intended  to  be  secured, 
was  immediately  followed  by  an 
infringement  so  extensive,  as  to 
leave  all  legal  redress  unattain- 
able. But  the  piracy  did  not 
terminate  here ;  for  various  at- 
tempts were  made  to  deprive 
its  author,  Sir  David  Brewster,  of 
the  merits  of  the  discovery,  and 
to  refer  it  to  Baptista  Porta, 
Harris,  Wood,  Bradley,  etc. 
All  these  were  very  satisfactorily 
answered  by  Sir  David  Brewster, 
confirmed  by  Professor  Playfair, 
Mr.  Watt,  and  Professor  Pictet, 
who  attested  the  originality  of 
the  invention. 

It  was  in  the  year  1814,  when 
SirDavid  Brewster  was  engaged  in 
experiments  on  the  polarization 
of  light  by  successive  reflections 
between  plates  of  glass,  the  re- 
flectors being  in  some  cases  in- 
clined to  each  other,  that  he 
had  occasion  to  remark  the 
circular  arrangement  of  the 
images  of  a  candle  round  a 
centre,  or  the  multiplication  of 
the  sectors  formed  by  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  glass  plates.  In 
repeating  at  a  subsequent  period 
the  exi:)eriments  of  M.  Biot  on 
the  action  of  fluids  upon  light, 
Brewster  placed  the  fluids  in 
a  trough  formed  by  two  plates 
of  glass  cemented  together  at 
an  angle.  The  eye  being  ne- 
cessarily placed  at  one  end, 
some  of  the  cement  which  had 
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been  pressed  through  between 
the  plates  appeared  to  be  ar- 
ranged into  a  regular  figure.  The 
symmetry  of  this  figure  being 
very  remarkable,  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster set  himself  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenon,  and 
in  doing  this  he  discovered  the 
leading  principles  of  the  kaleido- 
scope. 

Upon  these  principles,  Sir 
David  Brewster  constructed  an 
instrument,  in  which  he  fixed 
permanently  across  the  ends  of 
the  reflectors  pieces  of  coloured 
glass,  and  other  irregular  ob- 
jects; but  the  great  step  towards 
the  completion  of  the  instrument 
remained  yet  to  be  made,  and 
it  was  not  till  some  time  after- 
wards that  the  idea  occurred  to 
the  inventor  of  giving  motio7i  to 
objects,  such  as  pieces  of  coloured 
glass,  etc.,  which  were  placed 
loosely  in  a  cell  at  the  end  of 
the  instrument.  When  this  idea 
was  carried  into  execution,  the 
kaleidoscope  in  its  simple  form 
was  completed. 

The  next,  and  by  far  the 
most  important  step  of  the 
invention,  was  to  employ  a 
draw  tube  and  lens,  by  means 
ot  which  beautiful  forms  could 
be  created  from  objects  of  all 
sizes,  and  at  all  distances  from 
the  observer.  In  this  way  the 
power  of  the  kaleidoscope  was 
indefinitely  extended,  and  every 
object  in  nature  could  be  intro- 
duced into  the  picture,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  these  objects 
had  been  reduced  in  size,  and 
actually  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  reflectors. 


The  kaleidoscope  being  now 
completed,  Brewster  was  urged 
by  his  friends  to  secure  the 
exclusive  property  of  it.  After 
the  patent  was  signed,  and 
the  instruments  in  a  state  of 
forwardness,  the  gentleman  who 
was  employed  to  manufac- 
ture them  under  the  patent, 
carried  one  to  show  to  the 
principal  London  opticians,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  orders  for 
them.  These  gentlemen  natu- 
rally made  one  for  their  own 
use  and  the  amusement  of  their 
friends ;  and  the  character  of 
the  instruments  being  thus 
made  public,  the  manufacture 
extended  to  tinmen  and  glaziers; 
and  kaleidoscopes  were  soon 
hawked  about  the  streets  of 
London  at  all  prices,  some 
even  as  low  as  a  shilling.  No 
proof  of  the  originality  of  the 
kaleidoscope  could  be  stronger 
than  the  sensation  which  it 
created  in  London  and  Paris. 
In  the  memory  of  man,  no  in- 
vention and  no  work,  whether 
addressed  to  the  imagination  or 
the  understanding,  ever  pro- 
duced such  an  effect.  A  uni- 
versal mania  for  the  instrument 
seized  all  classes,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  from  the 
most  ignorant  to  the  most 
learned ;  and  every  person  not 
only  felt,  but  expressed  the 
feeling,  that  a  new  pleasure  had 
been  added  to  their  existence. 

The  pirated  instruments,  of 
course,  were  only  of  the  simple 
form,  and  necessarily  of  rude 
and  unscientific  construction. 
They,  however,  had  the  effect 
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of  deeply  injuring  the  property 
of  the  inventor;  but  the  rage 
was  soon  over,  and  they  were 
thrown  aside  as  a  pleasing  but 
useless  toy. 

This,  however,  is  not  the 
case  with  the  patent  kaleido- 
scope, which  is  of  great  service 
in  exhibiting  an  infinite  variety 
of  beautiful  patterns,  which  are 
transferred  to  several  of  our 
manufactures.  The  system  of 
endless  changes  is  named  as 
one  of  the  most  astonishing 
properties  of  the  kaleidoscope. 
With  a  number  of  loose  objects, 
— pieces  of  glass,  for  example, — 
it  is  impossible  to  reproduce  any 
figure  we  have  admired,  when 
it  is  once  lost;  centuries  may 
elapse  before  the  same  com- 
bination returns.  If  the  objects, 
however,  are  placed  in  the  cell 
so  as  to  have  very  little  motion, 
the  same  figure  may  be  re- 
called ;  and,  if  absolutely  fixed, 
the  same  pattern  will  return  in 
every  evolution  of  the  object 
plate.  A  calculation  of  the 
number  of  forms  is  given  upon 
the  ordinary  principles  of  com- 
bination, namely,  that  24  pieces 
of    glass     may    be    combined 
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times,  an  operation  the  perfor- 
mance of  which  would  take 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  mil- 
lions of  years,  even  upon  the 
supposition  that  twenty  of  them 
were  performed  every  minute. 
This  calculation,  surprising  as 
it  appears,  is  false,  not  from 
being  exaggerated,  but  from 
being  far  inferior  to  the  reality. 


It  proceeds  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  one  piece  of  glass  can 
exhibit  only  one  figure,  and 
that  two  pieces  can  exhibit 
only  two  figures;  whereas  it  is 
obvious  that  two  pieces,  though 
they  can  only  be  combined  in 
two  ways  on  the  same  straight 
line,  yet  the  one  can  be  put 
above  and  below  the  other,  as 
well  as  on  its  right  side  or  its 
left  side,  and  may  be  joined  so 
that  the  line  connecting  those 
centres  may  have  an  infinite 
number  of  positions  with  re- 
spect to  an  horizontal  line. 

CHARLES  BABBAGE. 

The  calculating  machines  of 
the  late  Mr.  Babbage  have  at 
different  times  excited  much  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  public 
and  of  scientific  men. 

'  Mr.  Babbage,'  says  a  writer 
in  the  Encyclopcsdia  Britannica, 
'was  a  fellow-student  at  Cam- 
bridge with  Sir  John  Herschel 
and  Dean  Peacock,  and  along 
with  them  contributed  by  his 
writings  and  personal  efforts  to 
introduce  into  that  university  the 
improved  Continental  mathe^ 
matics. 

'  A  few  years  after  leaving 
college,  he  originated  the  plan 
of  a  machine  for  calculating 
tables  by  means  of  successive 
orders  of  differences;  and  having 
received  for  it  in  1822  and  the 
following  year  the  support  of 
the  Astronomical  and  Royal 
Societies,  and  a  grant  of  inoney 
from  Government,  he  proceeded 
to  its  execution.     It  is  believed 
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that  Mr.  Babbage  was  the  first 
who  thought  of  employing  me- 
chanism for  computing  tables 
by  means  of  differences :  the 
machine  was  subsequently  called 
the  difference  machine. 

*  In  the  course  of  his  proceed- 
ings, Mr.  Babbage  invented  a 
mechanical  notation  (described 
in  the  Philosophical  Transaciiotts 
for  1826),  intended  to  show  the 
exact  mutual  relations  of  all  the 
parts  of  any  connected  machine, 
however  complex,  at  any  given 
instant  of  time.  He  also  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the 
various  machines  used  in  the 
arts,  with  the  tools  used  in  con,- 
structing  them,  and  with  the 
details  of  the  most  improved 
workshops.  Employing  Mr. 
Clements,  a  skilful  mechanist, 
a  portion  of  the  calculating 
machine,  very  beautifully  con- 
structed, was  brought  into  work- 
ing order,  and  its  success  so  far 
answered  the  expectations  of  its 
projector.  But,  notwithstanding 
several  additional  grants  from 
Government,  the  outlay  on  this 
most  expensive  kind  of  work 
soon  exceeded  them.  The  part 
actually  constructed  is  now 
placed  in  the  museum  of  King's 
College,  London.  It  employs 
numbers  of  nineteen  digits,  and 
effects  summations  by  means 
of  three  orders  of  differences. 
Though  only  constituting  a 
small  part  of  the  intended  en- 
gine, it  involves  the  principles 
of  the  whole.  The  inventor 
proposed  to  connect  it  with  a 
printing  apparatus,  so  that  the 
engine  should  not  only  tabulate 


the  numbers,  but  also  print  them 
beyond  almost  the  possibiUty  of 
error. 

'At  this  stage  (1834),  Mr. 
Babbage  contrived  a  machine 
of  a  far  more  comprehensive 
character,  which  he  called  the 
Analytical  Machine,  extending 
the  plan  so  as  to  develope  alge- 
braic quantities,  and  to  tabulate 
the  numerical  value  of  compli- 
cated functions  when  one  or 
more  of  the  variables  which 
they  contain  are  made  to  alter 
their  values.  Had  this  machine 
been  constructed,  it  would  neces- 
sarily have  superseded  what  had 
alreadybeen  done.  Government 
were  not  unnaturally  startled  by 
this  new  proposal ;  and  as  about 
the  same  time  Mr.  Babbage's 
relations  to  Mr.  Clements  were 
broken  off,  the  difficulties  of  the 
affair  became  insurmountable. 

'  The  opinions  of  men  of 
science  are  not  unanimous  as 
to  the  great  practical  importance 
of  calculating  tables  by  machi- 
nery ;  but  the  improvements  of 
mechanical  contrivance,  which 
the  joint  skill  of  Mr.  Babbage 
and  Mr.  Clements  introduced 
into  engineering  workshops,  are 
unquestionably  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  arts.' 

Mr.  Babbage  was  born  in 
1790,  and  died  on  the  18th  of 
October  187 1.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  valuable  works. 
One,  On  the  Economy  of  Ma7iu- 
facturesand3fachinery,Y>v\)\\s]\td 
in  i832,has  gone  through  several 
editions,  and  been  translated 
into  several  languages.  In  it 
all    mechanical    processes    are 
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classified  from  the  most  scien- 
tific point  of  view,  and  the  most 
interesting  examples  of  the  more 
important  kinds  of  manufactures 
are  described.  In  addition  to 
this  work,  we  may  mention  his 
Comparative  View  of  the  different 
Life  Assurance  Societies,  his  Dif- 
ferential and  Integral  Calculus, 
his  Decline  of  Science,  A  JVitith 
Bridgewater  Treatise,  and  The 
Exposition  <?/"  1 8  5 1 . 

HENRY  BESSEMER. 

The  invention  of  the  Bessemer 
process  of  decarburizing  pig- 
iron  while  in  a  molten  state,  by 
blowing  atmospheric  air  through 
it,  and  thereby  producing  steel, 
is  an  interesting  story.  Mr. 
Bessemer's  discovery  was  in 
some  measure  accidental,  like 
so  many  other  discoveries  in 
the  arts.  The  remarkable  thing 
is,  that,  taking  into  consideration 
the  attention  paid  to  the  chemis- 
try of  metallurgy  of  late  years, 
the  discovery  was  not  made  long 
ago ;  and  that  it  should  have 
been  reserved  for  Mr.  Bessemer 
to  make  it,  who  was  neither  a 
chemist  nor  an  iron  manufac- 
turer. 

About  1856,  says  a  writer  in 
the  Quarterly  Review,  the  minds 
of  inventors  were  running  in  the 
direction  of  improved  guns.  It 
was  believed  that  these  might 
be  made  much  stronger  if  some 
better  material  than  cast  iron 
were  used;  and  Mr.  Bessemer, 
like  many  others,  began  a  series 
of  experiments  to  solve  the  pro- 
blem if  he  could.     He  first  tried 


a  mixture  of  cast  iron  and  cast 
steel,  the  result  being  a  half  de- 
carbonized cast  iron.  Guns 
made  of  this  metal  were  found 
to  possess  great  strength  ;  but  as 
they  were  of  comparatively  small 
bore,  24-pounders,Mr.  Bessemer 
resolved  to  make  them  on  a 
larger  scale,  for  the  purpose  of 
more  conclusively  testing  the 
strength  of  the  material. 

In  the  course  of  his  experi- 
ments, the  idea  occurred  to  him 
that  if  he  could  contrive  to  blow 
air  through  melted  pig-iron,  he 
would  be  enabled  to  purify  it  to 
an  unusual  extent.  He  thought 
that,  by  thus  bringing  oxygen 
into  contact  with  the  fluid  metal, 
the  carbon  with  which  it  was 
surcharged  would  be  removed, 
as  well  asthe  silicon, phosphorus, 
and  sulphur  which  it  contained. 
This  is  exactly  what  is  done, 
after  another  and  very  laborious 
method,  in  the  process  of  pud- 
dling. He  proposed  to  reverse 
this  process,  and  so  get  rid  of 
puddling  altogether.  Instead 
of  bringing  the  particles  of  the 
iron  in  turn  into  contact  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  his  scheme 
was  to  force  the  air  through  the 
fluid  mass  into  contact  with  the 
separated  particles  of  the  iron. 
Now  that  the  thing  is  done,  we 
see  how  simple,  how  natural  the 
first  idea  was.  But  it  needs  the 
quick  intuition  of  genius  to  de- 
tect even  simple  things  in  prac- 
tical science. 

The  only  way  of  determining 
the  matter  was  by  putting  the 
idea  to  the  test  of  experiment. 
Accordingly,  early  in  1856,  Mr, 
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Bessemer  ordered  a  stock  of 
Blaenavon  iron,  and  set  up  a 
blast-engine  and  cupola  at  Baxter 
House,  St.  Pancras,  where  he 
then  resided. 

The  first  apparatus  which  he 
used  for  conversion  was  a  fixed 
cylindrical  vessel  three  feet  in 
diameter  and  four  feet  high, 
somewhat  likean  ordinary  cupola 
furnace,  lined  with  fire-bricks  ; 
and  at  some  two  inches  from 
the  bottom  he  inserted  five 
twyer  pipes,  with  orifices  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. About  half-way  up  was 
a  hole  for  running  in  the  molten 
metal,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
at  the  bottom  was  the  tap-hole, 
by  which  the  metal  was  to  be 
run  ofi"  at  the  end  of  the  process. 

The  first  experiment  was  not 
made  without  occasioning  con- 
siderable alarm.  It  was  a  most 
unusual  process,  and  it  looked 
dangerous,  as  indeed  it  proved 
to  be.  When  the  charge  of  pig- 
iron  was  melted,  the  blast  was 
turned  on  to  prevent  its  running 
into  the  twyer  holes,  and  then 
the  fluid  metal  was  poured  in 
through  the  charging  -  hole  by 
the  attending  stoker.  A  tre- 
mendous commotion  immedi- 
ately took  place  within  the 
vessel:  the  molten  iron  bounded 
from  side  to  side;  a  violent 
ebullition  was  heard  going  on 
within;  while  a  vehement  violet- 
coloured  flame,  accompanied 
with  dazzling  sparks,  burst  from 
the  throat  of  the  cupola,  from 
which  the  slag  was  also  ejected 
in  large  foam-like  masses.  A 
cast-iron  plate,  of  the  kind  used 


to  cover  holes  in  the  pavement, 
that  had  been  suspended  over 
the  mouth  of  the  vessel,  dis- 
solved in  a  gleaming  mist,  to- 
gether with  half  a  dozen  yards 
of  the  chain  by  which  it  hung. 
The  air-cock  was  so  close  to  the 
vessel  that  no  one  durst  go  near 
to  turn  it  and  stop  the  process. 
The  flames  shot  higher  and 
higher,  threatening  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  building,  and  the  fire- 
engines  were  sent  for  in  hot 
haste.  Before  they  arrived, 
however,  the  fury  of  decarboniza- 
tion  had  expended  itself,  and  the 
product  was  run  off. 

The  result  was  not  quite  satis- 
factory :  ;  the  product  was  for 
the  most  part  '  burnt'  iron;  but 
the  experiment  was  sufficiently 
encouraging  to  induce  Mr.  Bes- 
semer to  make  a  second  trial, 
and  the  product  was  found  to 
be  malleable  iron. 

In  the  course  of  further  ex- 
periments, it  was  found  that,  by 
interrupting  the  process  before 
the  decarburization  of  the  iron 
was  complete,  the  product  was 
unmistakeable  steel,  which  was 
tried  and  found  of  good 
quality. 

Here  was  a  discovery  of  im- 
mense importance.  If  malleable 
iron  and  steel  could  be  thus 
made  direct  from  pig-iron  by  a 
process  so  rapid  and  simple,  it 
could  not  fail  before  long  to 
effect  an  entire  revolution  in 
the  iron  trade. 

The  news  of  Mr.  Bessemer's 
discovery  soon  flew  abroad,  and 
many  distinguished  metallurgists 
went  to  see  the  process.    Among 
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others,  Dr.  Percy  went,  and 
thus  describes  what  he  saw  : — 

'  Towards  the  end  of  1856,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
process  in  operation  at  Baxter 
House,  and  I  confess  I  never 
witnessed  any  metallurgic  pro- 
cess more  starthng  and  impres- 
sive. After  the  blast  was  turned 
on,  all  proceeded  quietly  for  a 
time,  when  a  volcano-like  erup- 
tion of  flame  and  sparks  suddenly 
occurred,  and  bright  red-hot 
scorise  or  cinders  were  forcibly 
ejected,  which  would  have  in- 
flicted serious  injury  on  any 
unhappy  bystanders  whom  they 
might  perchance  have  struck. 
After  a  few  minutes,  all  was 
again  tranquil,  and  the  molten, 
malleable  iron  was  tapped 
off.' 

Though  the  Doctor  came 
away  wondering,  he  was  not 
convinced.  He  analyzed  a  por- 
tion of  the  iron  which  he  had 
seen  produced ;  and  when  he 
found  it  to  contain  i  per 
cent,  of  phosphorus,  he  says 
his  scepticism  was  rather  con- 
firmed than  otherwise. 

Among  other  visitors  at  Bax- 
ter House  was  George  Rennie, 
the  engineer,  who,  after  wit- 
nessing the  process,  urged  Mr. 
Bessemer  to  draw  up  an  account 
of  it  for  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Chelten- 
ham in  the  autumn  of  1856. 
To  this  the  inventor  assented, 
and  the  result  was  his  paper. 
On  the  manufacture  of  u'on  and 
steel  without  fuel. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day 
on  which  the  paper  was  to  be 


read,  Mr.  Bessemer  was  sitting 
at  breakfast  in  his  hotel,  when 
an  ironmaster  (to  whom  he  was 
unknown)  said,  laughing,  to  a 
friend  within  his  hearing,  'Do 
you  know  there  is  some  one 
come  down  from  London  to 
read  a  paper  on  making  steel 
from  cast  iron  without  fuel ! 
Did  you  ever  hear  such  nibbish?' 
The  ironmaster,  however,  was 
of  a  different  opinion  as  to  the 
new  invention  after  he  had  heard 
the  paper  read.  Its  title  was 
certainly  a  misnomer,  but  the 
correctness  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  pig-iron  was  converted 
into  malleable  iron,  as  explained 
by  the  inventor,  was  generally 
recognised,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  good  grounds  for  antici- 
pating that  the  process  would 
before  long  come  into  general 
use. 

The  rationale  of  the  method 
of  conversion  was  intelligible 
and  simple.  Mr.  Bessemer 
held  that,  by  forcing  atmosphe- 
ric air  through  the  fluid  metal, 
the  oxygen  was  brought  into 
contact  with  the  several  particles 
of  the  iron  and  carbon,  combin- 
ing with  the  latter  to  form  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  which  passed 
off  by  the  throat  of  the  vessel, 
through  which  the  slag  was  also 
ejected,  leaving  as  the  product, 
when  the  combustion  was  com- 
plete, a  mass  of  malleable  iron, 
which  was  run  off  by  the  tap, 
into  the  ingot  moulds  placed  to 
receive  it.  '  Thus,'  said  he, 
'by  a  single  process,  requiring 
no  manipulation  or  particular 
skill,  and  with  only  one  work- 
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man,  from  three  to  five  tons  of 
crude  iron  pass  into  the  condi- 
tion of  several  piles  of  malleable 
iron  in  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
minutes,  with  the  expenditure 
of  about  one-third  part  of  the 
blast  now  used  in  a  fiery  furnace 
with  an  equal  charge  of  iron, 
and  with  the  consumption  of  no 
other  fuel  than  is  contained  in 
the  crude  iron.' 

In  the  same  paper  the  inventor 
called  attention  to  an  important 
feature  of  the  new  process  in 
the  following  words :  '  At  the 
stage  of  the  process  immediately 
following  the  boil,  the  whole  of 
the  crude  iron  has  passed  into 
the  condition  of  cast  steel  of 
ordinary  quality.  By  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  process,  the  steel 
so  produced  gradually  loses  its 
small  remaining  portion  of  car- 
bon, and  passes  successively 
from  hard  to  soft  steel,  from 
softened  steel  to  steely  iron,  and 
eventually  to  very  soft  iron; 
hence,  at  any  certain  point  of 
the  process,  any  quality  may  be 
obtained.' 

It  was,  however,  found  in 
practice  that  this  remarkable 
peculiarity  of  the  Bessemer  pro- 
cess constituted  its  principal 
defect.  Thus  it  was  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to 
determine  with  certainty  when 
the  decarburization  had  pro- 
ceeded to  the  desired  extent, 
and  to  the  exact  point  at  which 
the  blast  was  to  be  stopped. 
If  arrested  too  soon,  no  depend- 
ence could  be  placed  on  the  re- 
sult, as  the  metal  might  be  only 
one-half  or    three-fourths    con- 


verted, according  to  chance ; 
while,  if  continued  till  the  iron 
was  quite  decarburized,  it  would 
be  burnt  and  comparatively 
worthless.  The  workmen  could 
only  judge  by  the  appearance 
of  the  flame — first  violet,  then 
orange,  then  white  —  issuing 
from  the  mouth  of  the  vessel, 
when  it  was  proper  to  interrupt 
the  process.  But  the  eyesight 
of  the  workmen  was  not  to  be 
depended  on ;  and  as  the  stop- 
page of  the  blast  ten  seconds 
before  or  ten  seconds  after  the 
proper  point  had  been  attained 
would  produce  an  altogether 
different  result,  it  began  to  be 
feared  that,  on  this  account,  the 
Bessemer  process,  however  in- 
genious, could  never  come  into 
general  use.  Indeed,  the  early 
samples  of  Bessemer  steel  were 
found  to  exhibit  considerable 
irregularity  :  the  first  steel  tyres 
made  of  the  metal,  tried  on  some 
railways,  were  found  unsafe,  and 
their  use  was  abandoned ;  and 
the  ironmasters  generally,  who 
were  of  course  wedded  to  the 
established  processes,  declared 
the  much  -  vaunted  Bessemer 
process  to  be  a  total  failure. 
It  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
meteor  that  had  suddenly  flitted 
across  the  scientific  horizon,  and 
gone  out  leaving  the  subject  in 
more  palpable  darkness  than 
before. 

Mr.  Bessemer  himself  was  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sult of  his  first  experiments. 
He  was  satisfied  that  he  had 
hit  upon  the  right  principle; 
the  question  was,  could  he  cor- 
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rect  those  serious  defects  in  the 
process  which  to  practical  men 
seemed  to  present  an  insuper- 
able obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
adoption  of  his  invention  ? 

It  was  a  case  for  persevering 
experiment,  and  experiment 
only.  The  inventoi-'s  patience 
.  and  perseverance  were  found 
equal  to  the  task.  Assisted  by 
Mr.  Longsdon,  he  devoted  him- 
self for  several  years  to  the  per- 
fection of  his  process  of  conver- 
sion, in  which  he  at  last  suc- 
ceeded. 

We  can  only  briefly  refer  to 
the  alterations  and  improve- 
ments in  the  mode  of  conducting 
it  which  he  introduced.  In  the 
first  place,  he  substituted  for 
the  fixed  converting  vessel,  a 
moveable  vessel,  mounted  on 
trunnions,  supported  on  stout 
pedestals,  so  that  a  semi-rotatory 
motion  might  be  communicated 
to  it  at  pleasure.  It  was  found 
both  dangerous  and  difficult, 
while  the  converting  vessel  was 
fixed,  to  tap  the  cupola  furnace ; 
for  the  blast  had  to  be  continued 
during  the  whole  time  the  charge 
was  running  out  of  the  vessel, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  remain- 
ing portion  from  entering  the 
twyers.  By  the  adoption  of  the 
moveable  converting  vessel,  this 
source  of  difficulty  was  com- 
pletely got  rid  of,  while  the 
charging  of  the  vessel  with  the 
fluid  metal,  the  interruption  of 
the  process  at  the  precise  mo- 
ment, and  the  discharge  of  the 
metal  when  converted,  were 
rendered  comparatively  easy. 
The  position  and  action  of  the 


twyers  were  also  improved,  and 
the  converting  vessel  was  lined 
with  *  ganister,'  a  silicious  stone, 
capable  of  resisting  the  action 
of  heat  and  slags,  so  as  to  last 
for  nearly  a  hundred  consecu- 
tive charges  before  becoming 
worn  out,  whereas  the  lining  of 
fire-brick,  originally  used,  was 
ordinarily  burned  out  in  two 
charges  of  twenty  minutes  each. 

Another  important  modifica- 
tion in  the  process  related  to 
the  kind  of  metal  subjected  to 
conversion,  and  its  after  treat- 
ment. In  his  earliest  experi- 
ments, Mr.  Bessemer  had,  by 
accident,  made  use  of  a  pure 
Blaenavon  iron ;  but  in  his  sub- 
sequent trials,  iron  of  an  inferior 
quality  had  been  subjected  to 
conversion,  and  the  results  were 
much  less  satisfactory.  It  was 
found  that  the  high  temperature 
and  copious  supply  of  air  blown 
through  the  metal  had  failed  to 
remove  the  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus present  in  the  original 
pig,  and  that  the  product  was 
an  inferior  metal.  After  a  long 
series  of  experiments,  Mr.  Bes- 
semer at  length  found  that  the 
best  results  were  obtained  from 
Swedish,Whitehaven,  Hcematite, 
Nova  Scotian,  or  any  other  com- 
paratively pure  iron,  which  was 
first  melted  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace,  before  subjecting  it  to 
conversion,  in  order  to  avoid 
contamination  by  the  sulphur 
of  the  coal. 

Finally,  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
spoiling  the  metal  while  under 
conversion  by  the  workmen 
stopping  the  blast  at  the  wrong 
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time,  Mr.  Bessemer  adopted  the 
method  of  refining  the  whole 
contents  of  the  vessel  by  burn- 
ing off  the  carbon,  and  then 
introducing  a  quantity  of  fluid 
carburet  of  iron,  containing  the 
exact  measure  of  carbon  re- 
quired for  the  iron  or  steel  to 
be  produced. 

When  Mr.  Bessemer,  after 
great  labour  and  expense,  had 
brought  his  experiments  to  a 
satisfactory  issue,  and  ascer- 
tained that  he  could  produce 
steel  of  a  quantity  and  texture 
that  could  be  relied  on  with  as 
much  certainty  as  any  other  kind 
of  metal,  he  again  brought  the 
subject  of  his  invention  under 
the  notice  of  the  trade;  but, 
strange  to  say,  not  the  slightest 
interest  was  now  manifested  in 
it.  The  Bessemer  process  had 
been  set  down  as  a  failure,  and 
the  iron  and  steel  makers  de- 
clined to  have  anything  to  do 
with  it.  The  inventor  accord- 
ingly found  that  either  the  in- 


vention must  be  abandoned,  or 
he  himself  must  become  steel 
manufacturer.  He  adopted  the 
latter  alternative,  and  started 
his  works  in  the  very  strong- 
hold of  steelmaking,at  Sheffield, 
with  a  success  which  is  matter 
of  history. 

The  great  value  of  this  inven- 
tion is  unmistakeably  shown  by 
the  fact  that  500,000  tons  of 
steel  were,  in  1874,  being  made 
annually  by  the  Bessemer  pro- 
cess in  Great  Britain,  the  total 
number  of  converting  vessels  in 
use  being  ninety-one,  and  their 
aggregate  capacity  467  tons. 
Large  quantities  are  also  manu- 
factured by  it  in  Sweden,  Russia, 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  In  America  it 
is  likewise  extensively  employed. 

A  recent  experimental  trial 
is  reported,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  quite  fairly  conducted : 
as  the  result,  it  was  found  that  a 
Bessemer  steel  rail  lasted  fully 
longer  than  twenty  iron  ones. 
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Stevenson,  Alan,'  518  et  seq. 
Stevenson,  Robert  (1772-1850),  509-511. 
Stone,  Edmund  (died  1768),  234,  235. 
Surrey,  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  (1516-  ' 

1546).  39-41- 
Sutton,  Thomas  (1531-1611),  393-398. 
Swift,  Jonathan  (1667-1745),  205,  206. 
Sydenham,  Thomas  (born  1624),  423-425. 

Tallis,  Thomas  (died  1585),  297,  298. 
Taylor,  Jeremy  (1613-1667),  362. 
Telford,  Thomas  (1757-1834),  503-506. 
Thomson,  James  (1700-1748),  186. 
Thornhill,  Sir  James  (1676-1734),  245, 246 . 
Tillotson,  John  (1630-1694),  363,  364. 
Turner,  William  (1769-1840),  275-278. 

Wallace,  William  (died  1305),  31-35. 
Waller,   Edmund  (1605-1687),  171. 
Warwick,  Earl  of  (died  1471),  38,  39. 
Watt,  James  (1736-1819),  565-572. 
Watts,   Dr.  Isaac  (1674-1748),  179,  180. 
Webster,  John,  170. 
Wedgwood,  Josiah  (1730-1795),  561-563. 
Wellington,  Arthur  Wellesley,  Duke  of 

(1769-1852),  55-62. 
Wesley,  Charles  (1708-1788),  374. 
Wesley,  John  (1703-1791),  369-374. 
West,  Benjamin  (1738-1820),  258-263. 
Whitefield,  George  (1714-1770),  375-380. 
Wickhffe,  John  de  (1324-1384),  344,  345. 
Wilberforce,  Wm.  (1759-1833),  406-408. 
William  the  Conqueror  (1027-1087),  15-18. 
William  of  Wykeham  (born  1324),  279- 

282. 
Winstanley,  Henry  (died  1703),  496,  497. 
Wishart  (burned  1546),  347,  348. 
Wolfe,  James  (1726-1759),  47-49. 
Wolsey,  Cardinal  (1471-1530),  131-135. 
Wood,  Sir  Andrew  (isth  century),  69-71. 
Worcester,  A4arquis  of  (1601-1667),  544, 

S4S- 
Wordsworth,  William  (1770-1850),  194- 

197. 
Wren,  Sir  Christopher  (1632-1723),  284. 

288. 
Wycherley,  William  (i640-i7i5),i75, 176. 
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Abdalrahman,    Caliph,    his   confession, 

30- 
Abyssinia,  Bruce's  residence  in,  481,  482. 
Actors,  Great  Triumphs  of  Great,  323- 

343- 

Addison,  Joseph,  as  a  poet,  177 ;  his 
tragedy  of  Cato,  177,  178  ;  attacked 
by  Dennis,  178  ;  as  an  essayist,  207- 
209;  his  character  and  popularity,  209, 
211. 

Admirals,  Great  Triumphs  of  Great,  6g- 
87. 

^thendan,  Alfred  defeats  the  Danes  at, 
12. 

Aldrich,  Dr. ,  as  a  musician,  303. 

Alenfon,  Duke  of,  killed  at  the  Battle  of 
Agincourt,  30. 

Alfred  the  Great  in  adversity,  11 ;  visits 
the  Danish  camp,  11  ;  defeats  the 
Danes  at  /Ethendan,  12  ;  reheves  Ro- 
chester, 12  ;  his  studies,  13  ;  his  laws, 

13- 
Amelia,  by  Fielding,  212. 
America,  Lord  Chatham  on  the  conquest 

of,  98,  99. 
American  taxation,  Burke  on,  103,  104. 
Analogy,  The,  of  Joseph  Butler,  369,  370. 
Anglesea,  Marquis  of,  at  Waterloo,  62, 

63- 
Anson,    Lord,  his  circumnavigation  of 

the  globe,  476-478. 
Apollo,  West's  criticism  of  the  statue  of 

the,  260. 
Apostle    of   the    North.  —  See  Gilpin, 

Bernard. 
Arbuthnot,  Dr.,  as  a  physician,  446. 
Arcadia,  The,  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  202. 
Arithmetical   machines  invented  by  Sir 

Samuel  Morland,  547,  548. 
Arkvvright,  Richard,  and  his  spinning 

machine,  563. 
Armada,  Spanish,  defeat  of  the,  72,  73. 


Ame,  Dr.,  his  musical  career,  309,  310. 
Arnold,   Dr.,   his  career  as  a  musical 

composer,  317,  318. 
Artists,  Great  Triumphs  of  Great,  242- 

278. 
Atterbury,    Bishop,    his    sermons    and 

oratory,  368,  369  ;  anecdote  of,  369. 
Austrian  among  you  ?  Is  there  an,  97,  98. 

Babbage,  Charles,  his  calculating 
machine,  586 ;  his  published  works, 
588. 

Bacon,  John,  his  career  as  a  sculptor, 
289-291. 

Bacon,  Lord,  his  progress  to  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  140,  141  ;  Mr.  Hepworth 
Dixon  on,  141,  142  ;  other  writers  on, 
142  ;  as  a  philosopher,  224,  225. 

Bacon,  Roger,  a  student  at  Oxford,  539 ; 
goes  to  Paris,  540  ;  returns  to  Eng- 
land, 540  ;  his  studies,  540  ;  impri- 
soned, 540  cfseq.;  his  skill  in  astronomy 
and  chemistry,  542  ;  invents  gunpow- 
der, 542  ;  as  an  alchemist,  542  ;  vulgar 
opinion  of,  542,  543. 

Baillie,  Captain,  Lord  Erskine's  first 
client,  151  ct  seq. 

Balfe,  the  composer,  the  late  Mr.  Chor- 
ley  on,  321,  322. 

Bank  of  England,  the,  454,  455. 

Bankers,  Great  Triumphs  of  Great,  449- 

463- 
Bannockburn,  Battle  of,  20-25. 
Barclay  and  Co.,  the  rise  of  the  banking 

house  of,  459,  460. 
Barlow,  Mr.,  and  the  Tower  Subway, 

534- 
Barnet,  Battle  of,  39. 
Barrow,  Dr.,  his  long  sermons,  364,  365; 

criticism  on,  365. 
Barry,  James,  his  first  important  work, 

264 ;  comes  to  London,  266 ;  decorates 
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the  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  266, 

267. 
Barry,  Spranger,  his  last  appearance  as 

an  actor,  331,  332  ;  his  '  Romeo,'  332 ; 

criticisms  on,  332. 
Battishill,  Jonathan,  his  musical  career, 

316,  317". 
Baxter,  Richard,  on  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 

145,    146  ;  Coleridge  on,  362  ;  in  St. 

Dunstan's  Church,  362,  363. 
Bayly,    Bishop,    and    his    Practice    of 

Pi<:iy<  355- 
Beaumont  and   Fletcher,   anecdote  of, 

170 ;     their    friendship    and    literary 

partnership,  171. 
Becket,    Thomas  a,   125-129 ;   becomes 

Chancellor,  125  ;  his  style  of  life,  126, 

127  ;  his  cloak  given  to  a  beggar,  127  ; 

on  an  embassy  to  France,  128  ;  in  war- 
fare, 128,129;  becomes  archbishop,  129. 
Begum  speech  of  Sheridan,  no,  iii. 
Bell,    Henry,    builds    the   Comet,    581 ; 

his  death,  582. 
Bell  Rock. — -See  Inchcape  Rock. 
Beloochees    defeated    by    Sir    Charles 

Napier,  64-66. 
Bessemer,  Henry,  history  of  invention  of 

Bessemer  process  of  steel-making,  388. 
Betterton,    Thomas,  as  an  actor,   323  ; 

Pepys'  account  of,  323  ;  his  '  Hamlet,' 

323.  324- 

Black,  Joseph,  and  his  discovery  of 
latent  heat,  555-557. 

Blair,  Dr.,  his  sermons,  380. 

Blake,  Admiral,  73-75  ;  his  first  naval 
adventure,  73  ;  destroys  the  Spanish 
Plate  fleet,  74  ;  anecdote  of,  74  ;  con- 
duct towards  his  brother,  74,  75. 

Blake,  Captain  Benjamin,  removed  from 
command  by  his  brother,  74,  75. 

Blake,  William,  his  career  as  an  artist, 
267,  268. 

Blenheim,  Marlborough  victorious  at, 
42,  43. 

Blood,  the  circulation  of  the,  414  et  seg. 

Blow,  John,  as  a  musician,  302,  303. 

Bohun,  Henry  de,  his  encounter  with 
Bruce,  22. 

Boulton,  Matthew,  his  early  career,  553  ; 
removes  to  Soho,  553,  554 ;  assumes 
James  Watt  as  a  partner,  554  ;  his  cha- 
racter, 555. 

Boyce,  Dr.,  his  musical  career,  310,  311. 

Brave,  Colhns'  Ode  to  the,  68. 

Brewster,  Sir  David,  and  his  invention 
of  the  kaleidoscope,  584-586. 

Bridgewater  Canal,  the  construction  of 
the,  by  James  Brindley,  500-503. 

Brindley,  James,  employed  on  the 
Bridgewater  Canal,  500-503 ;  other 
canals  by,  503.  . 

Brougham,    Lord,  122-124;  his  speech 


on  law  reform,  122 ;  on  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  233,  234. 

Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  his  birth  and  edu- 
cation, 419,  420  ;  writes  the  Kcligio 
Medici,  420 ;  criticism  upon  the  Rdigio 
Medici,  420-422  ;  publishes  his  En- 
giiiries  into  Vulgar  and  Common 
Errors,  422  ;  writes  A  Discourse  of 
Sepulchral  Urns,  423  ;  his  death  and 
monument,  423. 

Bruce,  James,  his  character,  479  ;  sets 
out  for  Africa,  480  ;  discovers  what  he 
supposed  to  be  the  sources  of  the  Nile, 
480  ;  his  residence  in  Abyssinia,  481, 
482  ;  homeward  bound,  482,  483. 

Bruce,  Robert,  19-25  ;  captures  Turn- 
berry  Castle,  19,  20  ;  taught  a  lesson 
by  a  spider,  20  ;  victorious  over  the 
English  at  Bannockburn,  20  et  seq. 

Brunei,  Sir  M.  I.,  constructs  the  Thames 
tunnel,  524  et  seq. 

Brunei,  I.  K.,  and  the  Great  Eastern, 
536  et  seq. 

Bull,  Dr.  John,  and  the  authorship  of 
'God  save  the  King,'  299,  300;  his 
career  as  a  musician,  300,  301. 

Bull,  Stephen,  an  EngUsh  captain,  his 
engagement  with  Sir  Andrew  Wood, 
and  capture,  70,  71. 

Duller,  Justice,  and  Lord  Erskine,  154. 

Bunyan,  John,  and  his  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, 204,  205  ;  as  a  preacher,  363. 

Burke,  Edmund,  102-106  ;  Taine's  esti- 
mate of,  102,  103  ;  his  first  published 
speech,  103,  104  ;  on  the  employment 
of  the  Indians  in  the  American  War, 
104;  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  trial 
of  Warren  Hastings,  104,  105  ;  his  con- 
versational powers,  105,  106  ;  at  the 
close  of  his  career,  106 ;  Richard 
Burke  on,  106  ;  on  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, 255,  256. 

Burke,  Richard,  on  his  brother  Edmund, 
106. 

Burns,  Robert,  Professor  Wilson  on,  192; 
contemporary  criticism  on,  192 ;  a 
peasant's  criticism  on,  193 ;  Hugh 
Miller  on,  193,  194. 

Burton,  Mr.  John  HiU,  his  account  of 
Bannockburn,  21-25. 

Butler,  Joseph,  as  a  student,  369  ;  his 
Analogy,  369,  370. 

Butler,  Samuel,  172-174  ;  his  Hudibras, 
172  et  seq. 

Byron,  Lord,  198-200 ;  arrives  at  fame, 
igS  ;  Sir  Walter  Scott  on,  199,  200. 

Cabot,  John  and  Sebastian,  their  North 
American  discoveries,  468-470. 

Calais,  Siege  of,  by  Edward  ill.,  26,  27. 

Calculating  machine,  Mr.  Babbage's, 
587- 
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Call  CO  tt,  John  Wall,  his  career  as  a 
musician,  318,  319, 

Campbell,  Sir  Colin,  66-68 ;  sent  to 
India  in  1857,  66  ;  relieves  Lucknow, 
66,  67. 

Canning,  George,  121,  122  ;  his  speech 
at  Plymouth,  121. 

Catiterbury  Tales,  Chaucer's,  i6r. 

Canute  the  Great,  11-13  ;  becomes  sole 
sovereign  of  England,  11 ;  his  charac- 
ter, II,  12  ;  how  esteemed  by  his 
people,  12  ;  rebukes  his  courtiers,  12. 

Carding  machine,  invented  by  Har- 
greaves,  560. 

Carey,  Henry,  as  a  song-writer,  178,  179. 

Carlyle  on  Edward  Irving,  388  ;  on 
Oliver  Cromwell,  91,  92 ;  on  the 
sacredness  of  work,  537. 

Carolan,  the  Irish  harper,  305-308  ;  his 
intemperate  habits,  306,  307. 

Castle  0/ Indolence,  Thomson's,  186. 

Caxton,  William,  the  founder  of  the 
British  press,  389 ;  his  career,  390, 
391  ;  his  character,  391. 

Century  of  Inventions,  The,  544  et  seq. 

Chalgrove  Field,  Battle  of,  90. 

Chalmers,  Dr.  Thomas,  his  preaching 
described,  382,  383  ;  at  the  Disruption 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  383-385. 

Chaluz,  Death  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion 
at,  19. 

Chantrey,  Sir  Francis,  as  a  sculptor, 
294-296. 

Chapel,  Printers',  390,  note. 

Charles  I. ,  his  portrait  painted  by  Jame- 
son, 242. 

Charter-house,  foundation  of  the,  by 
Thomas  Sutton,  396-398. 

Chatham,  the  second  Earl  of,  his  cha- 
racter, 115, 

Chatham,  William  Pitt,  Earl  of,  95-102 ; 
early  life,  95  ;  replies  to  Walpole,  96, 
97  ;  leads  the  House  of  Commons,  97 
et  seq. ;  his  greatest  effort,  98-100  ; 
character  and  personal  appearance  of, 
100,  loi  ;  anecdotes  of,  loi,  102. 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  160,  161  ;  his  Can- 
terbury Talcs,  161  ;  various  opinions 
on,  160,  161  ;  J.  R.  Lxjwell  on,  161. 

Cibber,  CoUey,  his  iirst  appearance  as 
an  actor,  324,  325  ;  envious  of  Garrick, 
325  ;  as  a  dramatist,  325. 

Cicero  on  Oratory,  122. 

Cinque  Ports,  Pitt  appointed  Warden 
of  the,  117. 

Circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  by  Sir 
Francis  l3rake,  474,  475  ;  by  Lord 
Anson,  477,  478 ;  by  Captain  Cook, 

478,  479- 
Ciudad    Rodrigo,    capture  of,   by    the 

Duke  of  Wellington,  55,  56. 
Clarendon,    Lord,    his    description    of 


Hampden,  89  et  seq.;  on  John  Selden, 

142,  143. 
Clarissa,  by  Samuel  Richardson,  211. 
Clarke,  Dr.  Adam,  and  his  celebrated 

Commentary,  381,  382. 
Clarkson,  Thomas,  his  labours  for  the 

abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  408-410. 
Clive,  Lord  Robert,  43-47 ;  as  a  boy,  43, 

44 ;  gains  the  victory  of  Plassey,  44-46 ; 

his  character,  46,  47. 
Clocks  and  watches.  —5««  Harrison ,  John. 
Coining  by  machinery  at  Soho,  554. 
Coke,  Sir  Edward,  140 ;  his  labours  as 

a  lawyer,  140;  seizure  of  his  MSS.,  140. 
Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  on  Thomas 

Fuller,  203  ;  as  a  preacher,  239,  240. 
CoUins,  William,  his  early  career,  1S6, 

187 ;    his   Odes,    187 ;    insane  in  his 

latter  days,  187,  188. 
Colston,    Edward,  a  Bristol  merchant, 

his  charities,  451. 
Comet,  the,  built  by  Henry  Bell,  581. 
Commanders,  Great  Triumphs  of  Great 

Military,  31-60. 
Commentary,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's,  381, 

382. 
Commentary,  Matthew  Henry's,  365-368. 
Comus,  Milton's,  set  to  music  by  Lawes, 

301. 
Congreve,  WilHam,  176,  177 ;   his  first 

introduction  to  the  stage,   176  ;   Vol- 
taire on,  177. 
Contractors,  the  sorrows  of  railway,  517. 
Conversation,   Burke's  powers   of,   105, 

106. 
Cook,  Captain  James,  and  his  voyages, 

478,  479. 
Cooke,  George  Frederick,  the  acting  of, 

33-'  333- 
Cooper,  Sir  Astley  Paston,  his  success 

as  a  physician,  447,  448. 
Cordouan,  Tour  de,  524. 
Cort,   Henry,  572;   invents  'puddling,' 

573  ;  his  unfortunate  career,  573. 
Conmna,  Battle  of,  54. 
Cotton  manufactures  of  Great   Britain, 

580. 
Coutts,  the  rise  of  the  Edinburgh  house 

of.  4S7-4S9- 
Coverdale,  Miles,  slab  in  St.  Magnus 
Church,  London,  to  the  memory  of, 
391,  392  ;  prints  the  first  English 
Bible,  392  ;  summoned  before  the  In- 
quisition, 393  ;  assists  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Cranmer's  or  the  'Great  Bible,' 

393- 
Cowley  the  poet,  his  poetical  career,  174. 
Cowper,  William,  his  Task,  189  ;  writes 

J-okn  Gilpin,  189,  190. 
Crabbe,  George,  and  his  Tales,  191,  192. 
Cressingham  at  the  Battle  of  StirUng,  33. 
Critic,  The,  by  Sheridan,  191. 
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Croft,  William,  his  musical  career,  308 
,309- 

Crompton,  Samuel,  and  his  invention  of 
the  '  mule, '  576  ;  his  want  of  worldly 
wisdom,  577 ;  receives  a  grant  of 
/'5000  from  Government,  581. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  91-94;  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  House  of  Commons, 
91 ;  description  of,  91,  92  ;  dissolves 
the  Rump  Parliament,  92-94  ;  his  por- 
trait painted  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  244. 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  135-137  ;  his  rise  to 
power,  135  ;  his  treatment  of  Francis 
Frescobald,  135-137. 

Crotch,  Dr.,  as  a  musician,  319-321. 

CuUen,  William,  his  medical  career,  435- 
437 ;  his  partnership  with  William 
Hunter,  435  ;  invited  to  the  University 
of    Edinburgh,    436 ;    his    character, 

437- 
Cunningham,    Allan,    on    Sir    Francis 

Chantrey,  295,  296. 
Curran,  156,  157  ;  his  early  life,  156  ;  his 

first  brief,  157  ;  in  defence  of  Patrick 

Finney,  157. 

Davy,  Sir  Humphrey,  and  his  inven- 
tion of  the  Safety  Lamp,  582. 

Decline  and  Fall  e/  the  Roman  Empire, 
Gibbon's,  220,  221. 

Denis  de  Morbecque,  King  John  of 
France  surrenders  to,  at  Poitiers,  37. 

Deserted  Village,  The,  by  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, 189. 

Dibdin,  Charles,  his  career  as  a  musi- 
cian and  song-writer,  311-313. 

Dickens,  Charles,  his  success  as  a 
novelist,  223. 

Dictionary,  Johnson's,  213-217. 

Discoverers,  Great  Triumphs  of  Great, 

539-593- 
Disraeli,  Isaac,  on  Spenser,  162. 
Disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 

.383-335. 

Divines,  Great  Triumphs  of  Great,  344- 
388. 

Dixon,  Hepworth,  on  Lord  Bacon,  141, 
142. 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  71,  72 ;  his  early 
career,  71  ;  his  expedition  with 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  71  ;  subsequent 
voyages,  72  ;  epitaph  on,  72  ;  his  cir- 
cumnavigation of  the  globe,  474,  475. 

Dramatists,  Great,  160-200. 

Drogheda,  Countess  of,  marries  Wycher- 
ley,  176. 

Dryden,  John,  on  Shakspeare,  165  ;  on 
Ben  Jonson,  168  ;  becomes  Poet 
Laureate,  174 ;  his  laborious  life, 
174,  175. 

Duncan,  Adam,  Lord,  79-81  ;  gams  the 
victory  of  Camperdown,  79  et  seq. 


Dutchmen  the  chief  instructors  of  the 
English  in  engineering,  491. 

Eddystone    Lighthouse,    the    first    by 

Henry    Winstanley,     496,    497 ;    the 

second  by  John  Rudyerd,  497,  49S  ; 

the  third  by  John  Smeaton,  498-500. 
Edinburgh,  Earl  Duncan,  and  the  battle 

of  Camperdown,  81. 
Edward  in.,  25-27  ;  victorious  at  Cressy, 

25,  26  ;  at  the  siege  of  Calais,  26,  27. 
Edward  IV.  defeats  the  Earl  of  Warwick 

at  Barnet,  39. 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  at  the  Battle 

of  Cressy,  25,  26  ;  his  early  career,  35  ; 

defeats  the  French  at  Poitiers,  35-37  ; 

enters   London  in  triumph,  38  ;    his 

death,  38. 
Eldon,  Lord,  on  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  158. 
Electricity,  Dr.  Priestley's  work  on,  557. 
Elliot,    General,  49-53  ;   his  defence  of 

Gibraltar,  51-53. 
EUiston,   Robert  William,   as  a  come- 
dian, 337,  338. 
Emaum  Ghur,   a  fortress  destroyed  by 

Sir  Charles  Napier,  63. 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  on  Shakspeare, 

165,  166. 
Engineering,   history    of,   in  England, 

491.  493- 

Engineers,  Great  Triumphs  of  Great, 
491-538. 

Errors,  Inquiries  into  Vulgar  and  Com' 
mon,  Sir  Thomas  Browne's,  422. 

Erskine,  Henry,  154,  155. 

Erskine,  Lord,  151-155  ;  his  early  life, 
151  ;  his  first  case,  151,  152  ;  on  behalf 
of  John  Stockdale,  153,  154;  reply  to 
Justice  BuUer,  154  ;  his  brother  Henry, 

154.  155- 
Essays,  the,  of  Charles  Lamb,  222,  223. 
Eustatia,  Earl  Howe  at,  77. 
Explorers,    Great  Triumphs  of  Great, 

464-490. 

Faerie  Qiieene,  Spenser's,  161. 

Falkirk,  Battle  of,  34. 

Ferguson,  James,  his  self-education, 
551  ;  studies  astronomy,  552  ;  his  taste 
for  mechanics,  552. 

Fielding,  Henry,  his  Joseph  Andrezas, 
211,  212  ;  his  Tom  Jones  and  Amelia, 
212  ;  as  a  dramatist,  212,  213. 

Finney,  Patrick,  Curran  in  defence  of,  157. 

Flamstead,  John,  as  an  astronomer, 
548  ;  anecdote  of,  549. 

Flaxman,  John,  his  career  as  a  sculptor, 
291-294. 

Flodden,  Battle  of,  39-41. 

Foote,  Samuel,  as  a  dramatist  and  per- 
former, 332. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  107-109;  his  early 
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training-,  107,  108  ;  gambling  habits, 
108,  109  ;  dismissed  from  the  Ministry, 
109  ;  Pitt  on,  log  ;  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh on,  109  ;  his  estimate  of  Pitt,  118. 

Fox  and  Pitt,  graves  of,  118. 

France,  war  with,  Pitt  on,  117,  118. 

Franklin,  Dr.,  on  the  preaching  of 
Whitefield,  378. 

Frescobald,  a  Florentine  merchant,  and 
Thomas  Cromwell,  135  et  seq. 

Frobisher,  Sir  Martin,  470  et  seg.  ;  sets 
out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  471  ; 
his  second  voyage,  473  ;  his  third 
voyage,  473  ;  his  later  life,  474. 

Fuller,  Thomas,  on  Ben  Jonson,  168, 
169  ;  his  principal  works,  203  ;  Cole- 
ridge on,  203  ;  his  epitaph,  203,  204  ; 
anecdotes  of,  356,  357. 

Gainsborough,  Thomas,  his  early  life, 
256  ;  removes  to  Bath,  257  ;  goes  to 
London,  257  ;  his  success,  257  ;  criti- 
cisms on,  257,  258. 

Gahn,  Linacre's  translation  of,  414. 

Garrick,  David,  and  Dr.  Arne,  309  ;  his 
first  appearance  on  the  stage,  326  ; 
performing  before  Pope  the  poet, 
327  ;  criticisms  of  his  acting,  328,  et 
seq.;  his  'Hamlet,'  329,  330;  his 
death,  330  ;  anecdotes  of,  330,  331. 

Gascoigne,  Judge,  imprisons  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  129,  130. 

Gay,  John,  184-186  ;  his  Beggars'  Opera 
produced,  184,  185  ;  his  Beggars' 
Opera  and  public  morals,  185,  186. 

Gentle  Shepherd,  Ramsay's,  the  first 
performance  on  the  stage  of,  i8r. 

Gibbon  and  his  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  220,  221. 

Gibbons,  Grinling,  discovered  by 
Evelyn,  288,  289  ;  his  works  in  carv- 
ing, 289. 

Gibbons,  Orlando,  his  career  as  a  musi- 
cian, 299  ;  style  of  his  compositions, 
299. 

Gibraltar  captured  by  Sir  George 
Rooke,  50 ;  siege  of,  in  1781-2,  51-53. 

Gilpin,  Bernard,  as  the  apostle  of  the 
North,  351-354. 

Gilpin,  John,  by  Cowper,  189,  190. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  writes  The  Good- 
natured  Man,  188  ;  writes  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer,  188  ;  his  Traveller  and 
Deserted  Village,  189  ;  Thackeray 
on,  219,  220  ;  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
219,  220  ;  anecdote  of,  220. 

Gooil-natured  Man,  The,  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  188. 

Gow,  Neil,  his  career  as  a  composer  and 
violinist,  314-316. 

Graham,  George,  his  inventions,  550, 
551  ;  character  and  peculiarities,  551. 


Grasse,  Count  de,  defeated  by  Lord 
Rodney,  75,  76. 

Grattan,  Henry,  106,  107  ;  his  great  ob- 
ject, 106  ;  moves  for  a  declaration  of 
Irish  right,  106,  107  ;  voted  a  sum  of 
;fioo,ooo,  107. 

Gravitation,  principles  of,  discovered  by 
Newton,  232. 

Gray's  Elegy,  General  Wolfe's  opinion 
of,  49. 

Great  Eastern,  the  history  of  the,  536. 

Gresham,  Sir  Thomas,  enters  the  Mer- 
cers' Company,  449  ;  sent  to  Antwerp, 

450  ;  returns  to  England,  450 ;  pro- 
jects the  Royal  Exchange,  450. 

Gulliver  s   Travels,  by  Jonathan  Swift, 

205,  206. 
Gunpowder  discovered  by  Roger  Bacon, 

542- 
Guy,  Thomas,  his  success  in  business, 

451  ;  matrimonial  intentions,  452  ;  he 
founds  Guy's  Hospital,  453  ;  his  will, 
453- 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  144, 146  ;  his  early 
life,  144  ;  as  a  justice  of  the  common 
bench,  145 ;  Baxter's  sketch  of  his 
character,  145,  146. 

Hamilton,  Dr.,  on  Isaac  Watts' hymns 
and  psalms,  179. 

'Hamlet,'  Betterton's,  323,  324;  Ed- 
mund Kean's,  341,  342 ;  Garrick's, 
332. 

Hampden,  John,  88-91  ;  refuses  to  pay 
the  ship-money,  88  ;  his  abilities,  89, 
90  ;  shot  at  Chalgrbve  Field,  90,  91. 

Hargreaves,  James,  invents  a  carding 
engine,  560 ;  invents  the  spinning- 
jenny,  560. 

Harold,  King,  opposes  William  the 
Conqueror,  16  et  seq. 

Harper,  Alfred  disguised  as  a,  13. 

Harrison,  John,  as  an  inventor,  549,  550. 

Harvey,  William,  his  discovery  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  414  et  seq.  ; 
his  career,  416-419 ;  his  character, 
419. 

Hastings,  Battle  of,  17,  18. 

Hastings,  Warren,  Burke  at  the  trial  of, 
104,  105 ;  Sheridan  at  the  trial  of, 
111-113. 

Havelock,  General,  at  Lucknow,  66,  67. 

Hawke,  Lord,  77  ;  victorious  over  the 
French  fleet  in  1759,  77. 

Hazlitt,  William,  on  the  preaching  of 
Coleridge,  239,  240. 

Henry  11.  and  Thomas  k  Becket,  125 
et  seq. 

Henry  IV.  and  Judge  Gascoigne,  130. 

I-Ienry  v.  defeats  the  French  at  Agin- 
court,  27-30  ;  and  Judge  Gascoigne, 
129  et  seg. 
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Henry  VI.  restored  by  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, 39. 

Henry  viii.  and  Cardinal  Wolsey,  131 
et  seq. 

Henry,  Matthew,  his  celebrated  Com- 
mentary, 365-368  ;  his  industry,  368. 

Herbert,  George,  devotes  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  Church,  356 :  his  holy 
hfe,  356. 

Herrick  on  Ben  Jonson,  169,  170. 

Herschel,  Caroline  L.,  577  ;  her  astro- 
nomical observations,  577. 

Herschel,  Sir  William,  as  a  musician, 
573  ;  becomes  an  astronomer,  574  ; 
his  discoveries,  575  ;  his  refracting 
telescope,  576  ;  anecdote  of,  577. 

Hogarth,  William,  his  early  life,  246  ; 
marries,  246;  produces  the  Harlot's 
Progress,  246  ;  his  subsequent  works, 
247  et  seq.;  Thackeray's  criticism  on, 
247,  248  ;  anecdotes  of  his  career,  250- 
252. 

Hogg,  James,  his  Donald  Macdonald, 
197,  198  ;  his  Queen's  Wake,  197,  198. 

Holborn,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  quells 
a  riot  in,  147,  148. 

Holt,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  146-148  ;  his 
rapid  rise,  146 ;  sketch  of,  in  The 
Tatler,  147  ;  quells  a  riot  in  Holborn, 
147.  148- 

Hooker,  Richard,  his  character,  354, 
355  ;  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  355. 

Howard,  John,  the  philanthropist,  the 
tomb  of  404  ;  anecdotes  of,  404-406. 

Howard,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Surrey,  39-41 ; 
victorious  at  Flodden,  39-41. 

Howe,  Earl,  77-79 ;  brave  exploit  at 
Eustatia,  77  ;  his  merit  recognised, 
78  ;  gains  the  victory  of  the  glorious 
first  of  June,  78,  79  ;  anecdote  of  79. 

Hudibras,  Butler's,  172  et  seq. 

Hull,    Andrew  Marvell  represents,    94, 

95- 

Humphrey  Clinker,  by  Smollett,  219. 

Hunt,  Leigh,  on  Sheridan's  School  for 
Scandal,  igo,  191. 

Hunter,  William,  his  career  as  an  ana- 
tomist, 437-440. 

Hunterian  Museum,  Glasgow,  origin  of 
the,  439. 

Hurd,  Bishop,  on  the  character  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  139,  140. 

Iliad  translated  by  Pope,  182. 

Inchcape  Rock,  Lighthouse  on  the,  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Robert  Stevenson, 
509-511. 

Indian  Chief,  Erskine's  episode  of  the, 
153,  154. 

Indians,  Lord  Chatham  on  the  employ- 
ment of,  in  warfare,  99,  lOO  ;  Burke 
on  the  same  subject,  104. 


Inventors,    Great    Triumphs  of  Great, 

539-593- 
Irish    right,     Grattan's    motion    for    a 

declaration  of,  106,  107. 
Irving,   Edward,  his  first  sermon,  385 ; 

goes  to  London,  386 ;  gains  immense 

popularity,  387  ;  Carlyle  on,  388. 

James  IV.  killed  at  Flodden,  41. 

Jameson,  George,  his  career  as  an  artist, 
242,  243. 

Jeaffreson,  Mr.,  on  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Holt,  148. 

Jenkins,  David,  143,  144 ;  his  appear- 
ance before  the  iDar  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  143,  144. 

Jenner,  Edward,  the  discoverer  of  vac- 
cination, 440-446  ;  rewarded  by  par- 
liamentary grants  of  ^10,000  and 
;^2o,ooo,  445. 

John,  King  of  France,  made  prisoner  at 
Poitiers,  37 ;  brought  to  London,  38. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  his  Dictionary,  213- 
217  ;  his  Rasselas,  217,  218. 

Jones,  Inigo,  as  an  architect,  282-284. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  237,  238  ;  his  educa- 
tion, 237  ;  his  after  career,  238. 

Jones,  Tom,  by  Fielding,  212. 

Jonson,  Ben,  166-170 ;  his  early  life, 
166,  167  ;  made  Poet  Laureate,  167  ; 
Dryden's  estimate  of,  168  ;  Fuller  on, 
160,  169 ;  his  mother,  169 ;  Herrick 
on,  169,  170  ;  on  Lord  Bacon,  142. 

Joseph  Andrews,  by  Fielding,  211,  212. 

Judges,  Great  Triumphs  of  Great,  125- 
161. 

June,  the  glorious  first  of,  78,  79. 

Kaleidoscope  invented  by  Brewster,  585. 
Kean,    Edmund,    his    early  life,    338 ; 

his  first  appearance  in  London,  338- 

341 ;  various  criticisms  on,  341-343  ; 

his    'Hamlet,'    341,     342;    an    Ayr 

butcher  on,  343. 
Keightley,  Mr.  Thomas,  his  description 

of  the  Battle  of  Cressy,  25,  26. 
Kemble,  John  Philip,  as  an  actor,  333, 

334- 

Kherson  in  the  Crimea,  tomb  of  John 
Howard  at,  404. 

King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  101. 

Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey,  his  career  as  an 
artist,  244,  245. 

Knox,  John,  the  career  of,  348-351  ;  his 
preaching  described,  35r. 

Kyrle,  John,  the  'Man  of  Ross,'  his 
numberless  charities,  401-403  ;  anec- 
dotes of,  403,  404. 

Lamb,  Charles,  and  his  Essays,  222, 
223  ;  on  Joseph  Munden,  the  come- 
dian, 335  et  seq. 
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Largo,  grant  of,  to  Sir  Andrew  Wood,  69. 

Latent  heat,  the  discovery  of,  555  et  seq. 

Latimer,  Hugh,  Bernher's  character  of, 
345'  346  ;  his  preaching,  346,  347. 

Lawes,  Henry,  his  early  hfe,  301  ; 
claims  to  have  introduced  Italian 
music  into  England,  301  ;  sets  Mil- 
ton's Comiis  to  music,  301  ;  collec- 
tions of  his  songs,  302. 

Lav^frence,  Sir  Thomas,  his  career  as  an 
artist,  272-275. 

Lawyers,    Great    Triumphs   of    Great, 

125-159- 

Ledyard,  John,  his  travels,  483,  484. 

Lee,  William,  invents  the  stocking- 
frame,  543 ;  his  unfortunate  career, 
544- 

Leighton,Archbishop,his  career,  357-362. 

Lely,  Sir  Peter,  his  career  as  an  artist, 
243,  244. 

Lighthouses,  history  of,  523,  524. 

Linacre,  Thomas,  his  career  as  a  phy- 
sician, 412  et  seq.;  establishes  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  Lon- 
don, 413  ;  his  character,  414. 

Literature  as  a  pursuit,  201. 

Livingstone,  Dr.,  discovers  the  great 
Lake  Nyassa,  486  ;  visits  the  Victoria 
Falls,  487-489  ;  his  death,  489  ;  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  490 ;  Lord 
Houghton's  verses  on,  490. 

Locke  on  Study,  224. 

Logarithms,  discovery  of,  226-228. 

Lombe,  John,  acquires  a  knowledge  of 
the  silic-trade,  455,  456  ;  introduces  it 
into  England,  456  ;  his  end,  457. 

Lowell,  J.  R.,  on  Chaucer,  161. 

Lucknow,  relief  of,  66,  67. 

Lundin,  Sir  Richard,  at  the  Battle  of 
Stirling,  33. 

Macaulay,  Lord,  his  description  of  the 
battle  of  Plassey,  44-46 ;  on  John 
Bunyan,  204,  205  ;  on  Addison,  207 
et  seq. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  on  Fox,  109  ; 
his  address  to  the  Grand  Jury  of 
Bombay,  158,  159. 

Macklin,  Charles,  his  character,  325 ; 
as  an  actor,  326  ;  in  old  age,  326. 

Mandeville,  Sir  John,  starts  on  his 
travels,  464 ;  returns  to  his  native 
land,  465  ;  dies  at  Liege,  465  ;  his 
account  of  his  travels,  466-468. 

Mansfield,  Lord,  148-151 ;  his  rapid 
rise,  149  ;  as  a  speaker  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  149  ;  his  address  to  the 
mob,  149,  150 ;  in  favour  of  Protes- 
tant Dissenters,  150,  151  ;  his  house 
attacked  by  the  mob  in  1780,  151. 

Manufacturers,  Great  Triumphs  of 
Great,  449-463. 


Marlborough,  Duke  of,  42,  43  ;  at  the 
siege  of  Nimeguen,  42  ;  victorious  at 
Blenheim,  42,  43;  Napoleon's  opinion 
of,  43  ;  his  astonishing  career,  43. 

Marvell,Andrew,  94,95;  his  character,  94, 
95  ;  King  Charles'  message  to,  94,  95. 

Mary,  Queen,  and  John  Knox,  348  et 
seq. 

Mead,  Dr.,  as  a  physician,  432-435. 

Melville,  Andrew,  as  a  Scottish  Refor- 
mer, 354  ;  his  interview  with  the 
Regent  Morton,  354. 

Merchants,  Great  Triumphs  of  Great, 
449-463. 

Mezzotinto  invented  by  Prince  Rupert, 
547- 

Middleton,  Sir  Hugh,  constructs  the 
New  River  waterworks,  493-495  ;  his 
death,  495. 

Miller,  Hugh,  on  Robert  Bums,  193,  194. 

Milton,  John,  171,  172  ;  his  early  studies, 
171,  172;  \ivi\.OYy  o{\\\z  Paradise  Lost, 
172. 

Mind,  Dr.  Channing  on  the  growth  of 
the  human,  240,  241. 

Monarchs,  Great  Triumphs  of  Great, 
11-30. 

Moore,  Sir  John,  53-55  ;  sent  into  Spain, 
53  ;  at  the  battle  of  Corunna,  54  ;  his 
death,  54,  55. 

Moorfields,  Geo.  Whitefield  at,  378-380. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  137-140  ;  his  charac- 
ter, 137  et  seq.  ;  his  execution,  139. 

Morland,  George,  his  career  as  an  artist, 
271-272. 

Morland,  Sir  Samuel,  his  arithmetical 
machines,  547,  548 ;  invents  the  speak- 
ing trumpet,  548. 

Mornington,  Lord,  his  juvenile  musical 
talents,  313,  314. 

Morton,  Regent,  his  interview  vt-ith 
Andrew  Melville,  354. 

Mule  machine,  Crompton's  invention  of 
the,  576. 

Munden,  Joseph,  as  a  comedian,  334- 
337  ;  Charles  Lamb  on,  335  ct  seq. 

Music,  Luther's  opinion  of,  297. 

Musicians,  Great  Triumphs  of  Great, 
297-322. 

Napier,  Sir  Charles,  63-66 ;  commands 
the  Indian  army,  63  ;  gains  the  victory 
of  Meanee,  63-66. 

Napier,  John,  226-230;  discovers  logar- 
ithms, 226-228  ;  invents  '  Napier's 
Bones, '  229 ;  his  secret  inventions, 
229,  230, 

Napier's  Bones,  invention  of,  229. 

Nelson,  Horatio,  82-87  ;  his  despatches 
and  letters,  82  ;  at  the  battle  off  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  82,  83  ;  gains  the  victory 
of  the  Nile,  83  et  seq. 
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New  College,  Oxford,  founded  by  Wil- 
liam of  Wykeham,  280  et  seq. 

New  River  waterworks,  constructed  by 
Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  493  et  stq.  ; 
opening  of  the,  494,  495. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  as  a  philosopher, 
230-234  ;  his  Principia,  230  et  scq.  ; 
discovers  the  principles  of  gravitation, 
233  ;  monument  to,  233  ;  various 
opinions  on,  233,  234 ;  on  himself, 
234- 

Niger,  Mungo  Park's  first  view  of  the, 
434. 

Nile,  supposed  sources  of  the,  discovered 
by  Bruce,  480. 

Nimeguen,  Marlborough  at  the  siege  of, 
42. 

North  American  coast  discovered  by 
John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  468-470. 

Northcote  on  John  Opie's  career,  269. 

Novum  Organum,  Bacon's,  225. 

Odes  of  William  Colhns,  187. 

Opie,  John,  his  career  as  an  artist,  268- 

270. 
Orators,  Great  Triumphs  of  Great,    88 

et  scq. 
Orreries,  the  original  of  modern,  551. 
Outram,  General,  at  Lucknow,  65,  6j. 

Paley,  William,  his  student  life,  380, 
381  ;  his  published  works,  381. 

Paradise  Lost,  Milton's,  172. 

Park,  Mungo,  his  first  view  of  the  Niger, 
484  ;  his  adventures,  485,  486. 

Pascal  on  Thinking,  124. 

Passions,  the  place  for,  343. 

Paterson,  William,  in  foreign  parts, 
453'  454 ;  projects  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, 454,  4S5. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  on  Success,  123,  124. 

Penn,  William,  founds  Pennsylvania, 
398  et  seq.;  his  treaty  with  the  In- 
dians, 398-400  ;  his  pecuniary  distress 
in  later  years,  400 ;  his  character, 
401. 

Pennsylvania,  the  origin  of,  398  et  seq. 

Pepys'  account  of  Betterton,  323. 

Peregrine  Pickle,  by  Smollett,  218. 

Pevcnsey,  William  the  Conqueror 
lands  in  the  bay  of,  16. 

Philanthropists,  Great  Triumphs  of 
Great,  389-411. 

Philippa,  Queen,  at  the  siege  of  Calais, 
27. 

Philosophers,  Great  Triumphs  of  Great, 
224-241. 

Physicians,  Great  Triumphs  of  Great, 
412-448. 

Physicians,  Royal  College  of,  founded 
by  Thomas  Linacre,  413.^ 

Pilgrims  Progress,  Bunyan's,  204,  205. 


Pilkington,  Mr.,  on  William  Blake,  267, 
268. 

Pitt,  William. — See  Chatham. 

Pitt,  William  (1739-1806),  115-121  ;  his 
maiden  speech,  115  ;  becomes  Prime 
Minister,  116  ;  his  speech  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave-trade,  116,  117  ;  on 
war  with  France,  117,  118  ;  funeral  of, 
118  ;  Fox's  estimate  of,  118  ;  his 
disinterestedness,  119,  120,  121  ;  ap- 
pointed Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
119 ;  on  Fox,  109 ;  and  General 
Wolfe,  48,  49. 

Pizzaro,  by  Sheridan,  191. 

Plassey,  Battle  of,  44-46. 

Pocahontas  saves  the  life  of  Captain 
John  Smith,  476. 

Poets,  Great  Triumphs  of  Great,  160- 
200. 

Poitiers,  Battle  of,  35-37. 

Pope,  Alexander,  181-1S4  ;  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Iliad,  182  ;  various  criticisms 
on,  182  et  seq.;  on  Spenser,  162. 

Porson,  Professor,  his  memory,  238 ; 
and  reputation,  238. 

Pott,  Percival,  the  origin  of  his  Treatise 
on  Ruptures,  446,  447. 

Pottery,  improvements  in,  by  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  561. 

Pounds,  John,  the  founder  of  Ragged 
Schools,  410,  411. 

Priestley,  Joseph,  his  early  career,  557  ; 
publishes  his  History  of  Electricity, 
557  ;  makes  various  e.xperiments  and 
discoveries,  558,  559  ;  his  merits,  560. 

Principia,  Newton's,  230  et  seq. 

Prose  Writers,  Great  Triumphs  of 
Great,  201-223. 

Puddling  invented  by  Henry  Cort,  573. 

Purcell,  Henry,  his  musical  career,  303- 
305  ;  epitaph  by  Dryden  on,  305. 

Quebec,  siege  of,  47,  48. 
Queenborough   Castle  built  by  William 

of  Wykeham,  280. 
Queen  s  Wake,  Hogg's,  197,  198. 

Radcliffe  as  a  physician,  425  et  seq.; 
adopts  Sydenham's  method  of  treat- 
ing small-pox,  427  ;  removes  to  Lon- 
don, 428  ;  meets  with  great  success, 
428,  429  ;  as  a  Court  physician,  430, 
431  ;  offends  the  King,  431  ;  his  will, 

431.  432- 

Ragged  Schools  founded  by  John 
Pounds,  410,  411. 

Railways.  —  See  Stephenson,  George 
and  Robert. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  72,  73 ;  account 
by  Fuller  of,  72,  73  ;  gains  favour 
with  Queen  Elizabeth,  72 ;  Lord 
Macaulay  on,  73  ;  his  person,  73. 
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Ramsay,  Allan,  180,181;  his  early  career, 
180,  181 ;  his  Gentle  Shepherd,  181. 

Rasselas,  by  Dr.  Johnson,  217,  218. 

Redgrave,  Mr.,  on  Turner's  painting, 
275  ei  seq. 

Refracting  telescope,  Herschel  con- 
structs his,  575. 

Religio  Medici,  Sir  Thomas  Browne's, 
420-422. 

Rennie,  John,  his  career  as  an  engineer, 
506-509. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  252-256 ;  his 
early  career,  252  ;  settles  in  London, 
253  ;  rapid  success,  253,  254 ;  Burke 
on,  255,  256. 

Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  18,  ig ;  at  the 
siege  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  18  ;  defeats 
Saladin,  18  ;  his  death,  ig. 

Richardson,  Samuel,  and  his  Clarissa, 
211. 

Riches,  Izaak  Walton  on,  463. 

Rivals,  The,  by  Sheridan,  190. 

Rochester  besieged  by  the  Danes,  14. 

Roderick  Random,  by  Smollett,  218. 

Rodnej',  Sir  George,  75-77 ;  gains  a 
victory  over  the  French  fleet,  75,  76  ; 
a  curious  anecdote  about,  76,  77. 

'Romeo,'  the,  of  Spranger  Barry,  332. 

Romilly,  Sir  Samuel,  157,  158  ;  his  de- 
sponding views,  157 ;  his  legal 
labours,  157,  158  ;  his  death,  158. 

Rooke,  Sir  George,  captures  Gibraltar, 
49,  50  ;  his  chief  exploits,  75. 

Ross,  the  Man  of. — See  Kyrle,  John. 

Rothschild,  Nathan,  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  461,  462 ;  his  financial 
operations,  462 ;  his  nervous  fears, 
462,  463. 

Royal  Exchange,  London,  visited  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  451. 

Rudyerd,  John,  erects  a  lighthouse  on 
the  Eddystone  Rocks,  497-498. 

Rump  Parliament  dissolved  by  Crom- 
well, 92-94. 

Rupert,  Prince,  546  ;  on  the  side  of  the 
Royalists,  546  ;  his  experiments  and 
discoveries,  546  ;  invents  mezzotinto, 
547  ;  death,  547. 

Ruptures,  Treatise  on,  Percival  Pott's, 
446,  447. 

Saccharissa  celebrated  by  Edmund  Wal- 
ler, 171. 

Safety  Lamp,  invented  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  582. 

St.  Jean  d'Acre,  Siege  of,  18. 

St.  Mary's  College,  Winchester,  founded 
by  William  of  Wykeham,  2S1. 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  building  of, 
284-288. 

Saladin  defeated  by  Richard  Coour  de 
Lion,  18. 


'Sally  in  our  Alley,"  History  of,  178, 
179. 

Scholars,  Great  Triumphs  of  Great, 
224-241. 

School  Jor  Scandal,  The,  by  Sheridan, 
190,  191. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  on  the  graves  of  Fox 
and  Pitt,  118;  on  Byron,  199,  200; 
as  a  novelist,  221,  222. 

Sculptors,  Great  Triumphs  of  Great, 
279-296. 

Seals  at  Skerryvore,  522. 

Seasons,  Thomson's,  186. 

Selden,  John,  Lord  Clarendon's  charac- 
ter of,  142,  143  ;  his  learning,  143. 

Sepulchral  urns,  Sir  Thomas  Browne  on, 
422. 

Shakspeare,  William,  162-166  ;  his  life 
and  plays,  162  et  seq.;  prices  received 
for  his  plays,  164,  165  ;  Dryden's  cha- 
racter of,  165 ;  Ralph  W.  Emerson  on, 
165,  166  ;  translations  of,  166. 

Shakspeare's  Henry  IV.  quoted,  131. 

Shaw,  the  Horse  Guardsman,  at  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  61. 

SheStoopsto  Conquer,  Oliver  Goldsmith's, 
188. 

Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley,  as  a  drama- 
tist, 190,  igi ;  his  maiden  speech, 
109  ;  answers  Pitt's  personalities,  no; 
his  Begum  speech,  no,  in  ;  at  War- 
ren Hastings'  trial,  111-113 ;  Burke  on, 
112  ;  his  careful  preparation,  113  ;  his 
character  and  habits,  113,  114. 

Siddons,  Mrs. ,  painted  by  Reynolds,  254. 

Sidney,  Lady  Dorothea.  —  See  Sac- 
charissa. 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  41,  42  ;  at  the  Battle 
of  Zutphen,  42  ;  general  mourning  for 
his  death,  42  ;  as  an  author,  201-203  ; 
his  Arcadia,  202  ;  character  of,  202, 
203. 

Silk-throwing  introduced  into  England 
by  John  Lombe,  455  et  seq. 

Skerryvore  Lighthouse  constructed  by 
Alan  Stevenson,  520  et  seq. 

Slave-trade,  Pitt  on  the,  116,  117. 

Slave-trade.— 5e«  Wilberforce,  William, 
and  Clarkson,  Thomas. 

Small-pox,  Sydenham's  treatment  of, 
424,  425. 

Smeaton,  John,  his  early  life,  495,  496  ; 
erects  the  famous  Eddystone  Light- 
house, 498-500. 

Smith,  Adam,  235-237 ;  publishes  his 
Wealth  of  Nations,  235  ;  Hume  on 
the  Wealth  of  Nations,  236 ;  criticised, 
236,  237. 

Smith,  Captain  John,  his  extraordinary 
career,  475  ;  captured  by  the  Indians, 
475  ;  saved  by  Pocahontas,  476. 

Smollett,  Tobias,  as  a  noveUst,  218,  219, 
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Soho,  Boulton  and  Watt's  works  at, 
553.  554- 

South,  Dr.,  on  'Waking  his  Majesty,' 
365,  366  ;  his  wit  in  the  pulpit,  366. 

Southampton,  Earl  of,  and  Spencer,  162. 

Southey,  Robert,  his  description  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Nile,  83  et  seq. 

Speaking  -  trumpet  invented  by  Sir 
Samuel  Morland,  548. 

Spectator,  The. — See  Addison,  Joseph. 

Spenser,  161,  162  ;  his  Faerie  Queene, 
161 ;  anecdote  of  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton and,  162 ;  Pope  on,  162 ; 
Isaac  Disraeli  on,  162. 

Spider,  Bruce  and  the,  20. 

Spinning-jenny  invented  by  Hargreaves, 
560. 

Spinning  machine  invented  by  Sir  Rich- 
ard Arkwright,  563. 

Statesmen,  Great  Triumphs  of  Great, 
ZZ  et  seq. 

Steam-engine  suggested  by  the  Marquis 
of  Worcester,  545. 

Steam-power  of  Great  Britain,  the,  572. 

Steel  manufacture,  the  Bessemer  process, 
592  ;  statistics  of,  593. 

Steele,  Sir  Richard,  as  an  essayist,  206  ; 
anecdote  of,  207. 

Stephenson,  George,  his  early  life,  511  ; 
marries,  512 ;  appointed  engineman 
at  Killingworth,  512  ;  constructs  the 
Killingworth  Railway,  512 ;  constructs 
the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  line, 
513  ;  carries  the  railway  over  Chat 
Moss,  513-515  I  his  other  works,  515  ; 
retires  into  private  life,  515  ;  the  secret 
of  his  success,  516. 

Stephenson,  Robert,  his  early  education, 
516  ;  as  an  engineer,  516-518. 

Stevenson,  Alan,  constructs  the  Skerry- 
vore  Lighthouse,  520  et  seq. 

Stevenson,  Robert,  constructs  a  light- 
house on  the  Inchcape  Rock,  509-511. 

Stirling,  Battle  of,  32,  33. 

Stockdale,  John,  Erskine's  speech  on 
behalf  of,  153,  154. 

Stocking-frame,  the  invention  of  the, 
543,  544. 

Stone,  Edmund,  234,  235  ;  attracts  the 
notice  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  234  ; 
his  early  studies,  234,  235. 

Success,  Sir  Robert  Peel  on,  123,  124. 

Surajah  Dowlah  at  the  Battle  of  Plassey, 
44  et  seq. 

Surrey,  Earl  ol.—See  Howard,  Thomas. 

Sutton,  Thomas,  his  parentage,  393  ;  his 
education  and  mercantile  career,  393- 
395 ;  founds  the  Charter-house,  396- 
398. 

Swift,  Jonathan,  and  his  Gulhver  s 
Travels,  205,  206. 

Sydenham,    Thomas,   his    career   as  a 


physician,  423  et  seq.;  his  new  treat- 
ment of  small-pox,  424,  425. 

'  Tail  Piece, '  Hogarth's,  251,  252. 
Taine,   M.  H.  A.,  on  Edmund  Burke, 

102,  103. 
Tales,  the,  of  George  Crabbe,  191,  192. 
TaUis,  Thomas,  as  an  organist,  297,  298. 
Task,  The,  by  Cowper,  189. 
Tatler,  The,  206  ;  sketch  of  Lord  Chief 

Justice  Holt  in  the,  147. 
Taylor,  Jeremy,   his  oratory,  362  ;   his 

character,   362  ;    Coleridge's  criticism 

on,  362. 
Telford,    Thomas,  his  education,  503  ; 

comes  to  London,  504 ;  his  works  as 

an    engineer,     504 ;    constructs    the 

Menai   Bridge,   504,   505 ;   constructs 

the  Caledonian  Canal,  505  ;  as  a  road- 
maker,  505,  506. 
Thackeray,  W.  M.,  on  Addison,  210, 211. 
Thomson,  James,  his  Seasons,  186  ;  his 

Castle  of  Indolence,  186. 
Thornhill,   Sir  James,   his  career  as  an 

artist,  245,  246  ;  Hogarth  marries  his 

daughter,  246. 
Tillotson,  Archbishop,  his  sermons,  363, 

364  ;  his  charity,  364. 
Tower    Subway  from    Tower    Hill    to 

Tooley  Street,  534  et  seq. 
Translations  of  Shakspeare,  166. 
Traveller,    The,   by  Oliver  Goldsmith, 

189. 
Travellers,    Great  Triumphs  of  Great, 

464-490. 
Turnberry  Castle  captured  by  Bruce,  19, 

20. 
Turner,  Joseph,  his  career  as  an  artist, 

275-278. 

'Ulysses'deriding  Polyphemus, '  Turner's, 

275-277. 
Uranus  discovered  by  Herschel,  575. 

Vaccination,  the  discovery  of,   by  Dr. 

Jenner,  440  et  seq. 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Goldsmith's,  220. 
Victoria  Bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence, 

by  Stephenson,  518. 
Victoria  Falls  of  the  Zambesi  described, 

487  et  seq. 
Voltaire  on  the  Battle  of  Blenheim,  42  ; 

on  Congreve,  177. 

Wallace,    William,    31-3S ;    his    fame, 

31  ;  invests  the  English  quarters,  32 ; 
dissensions    in    the    Scottish    ranks, 

32  ;  retires  to  the  north,  32  ;  defeats 
the  English  at  the  Battle  of  Stirling, 
33 ;  marches  into  England,  34 ; 
Guardian    of   Scotland,   34 ;    at    the 
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Battle  of  Falkirk,  34  ;  his  capture  and 

death,  35. 
Waller,  Edmund,  his  first  composition, 

171 ;   celebrates  Saccharissa  in  verse, 

171. 
Walpole,  Horace,  William  Pitt's  reply 

to,  96,  97. 
Waltham    Abbey,    Harold    buried    at, 

18. 
Warwick,   Earl  of,   the  king-maker,  38, 

39 ;     his    hospitahty,     38 ;    restores 

Henry  VI.,  38,  39  ;  falls  at  the  Battle 

of  Barnet,  39. 
Waterloo,  Battle  of,  56  et  seq. 
Watt,  James,  his  early  years,  565  ;  his 

discoveries    in    connection    with    the 

steam-engine,  566;  in  partnership  with 

Mr.  Boulton,  571  ;  inscription  on  his 

monument,  by  Lord  Brougliam,  571  ; 

invents  the  double-acting  engine,  569  ; 

his  expansive  principle,  569  ;   his  sun 

and  planet  motion,  570  ;    his  parallel 

motion,  571  ;  assumed  as  a  partner  by 

Matthew  Boulton,  571. 
Watts,  Isaac,  179,  180  ;  his  Hymns  and 

Psalms  of  David,  179,  180. 
Webster,   John,    characteristics    of    his 

genius,  170. 
Wedgwood,    Josiah,   his   labours  as  a 

potter,  561. 
Wellington,    Duke  of,  SS-^'^  '<    captures 

Ciudad   Rodrigo,   55,    56  ;   gains   the 

victory  of  Waterloo,  57-62. 
Wesley,  Charles,  his  preaching  described, 

374- 

Wesley,  John,  his  industry  and  ability, 
369,  370  ;  his  preaching,  370-373  ;  his 
charity,  374. 

West,  Benjamin,  his  first  display  of 
talent,  258  ;  goes  to  Italy,  259  ;  settles 
in  London,  261  ;  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  king,  262  ;  his  '  Death  of 
Wolfe,'  262  ;  his  future  career,  263 
et  seq. 

Whitefield,  George,  his  preaching  de- 
scribed, 375-380. 

Wickliffe,  his  career  and  astonishing  in- 
dustry, 344,  345. 

Wilberforce,  William,  his  labours  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  406-408. 

William  the  Conqueror,  15-18  ;  claims 
the  English  throne,  15  ;  invades  Eng- 


land, 15  et  seq.;  at  the  Battle  of  Hast- 
ings, 17,  18. 

Wilson,  Professor,  on  Robert  Burns,  192. 

Windsor  Castle  rebuilt  by  William  of 
Wykeham,  279,  280. 

Winstanley,  Henry,  erects  a  hghthouso 
on  the  Eddystone  Rocks,  496,  497  ; 
his  tragic  end,  497. 

Wishart,  George,  preaches  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation,  347,  348. 

Wolfe,  General  James,  47-49 ;  his  parent- 
age, 47  ;  noticed  by  Pitt,  47 ;  at  the 
siege  of  Quebec,  47,  48  ;  circumstances 
attending  his  death,  48  ;  a  curious 
story  about,  48  ;  his  opinion  of  Gray's 
Elegy,  49. 

Wolfe,  death  of,  West's  picture  of  the, 
263. 

Wolsey,  Cardinal,  131-135  ;  made  one 
of  the  council  of  Henry  vni.,  131  ; 
goes  to  France,  131,  132 ;  becomes 
Cardinal,  132  ;  secures  the  Great  Seal, 
133  ;  his  style  of  life,  133,  134  ;  his 
ambition  to  be  Pope,  134  ;  dies,  135. 

Wood,  Sir  Andrew,  69-71  ;  receives  a 
grant  of  Largo,  69 ;  captures  five 
English  vessels,  69,  70  ;  gains  another 
victory  over  the  English,  70,  71.  ■ 

Worcester,  Marquis  of,  his  Century  of 
Inventions,  544  ;  suggests  the  idea  of 
the  steam-engine,  545. 

Wordsworth,  William,  194-197;  his 
happy  fortunes,  ig^et  seq.;  M.  Taine's 
estimate  of,  194,  195  ;  another  criticism 
on,  195-197. 

Work,  Carlyle  on  the  sacredness  of,  537. 

Wren,  Sir  Cliristopher,  as  the  architect 
of  St.  Paul's,  284-288. 

Wycherley,  William,  175,  176 ;  first 
comes  into  notice,  175 ;  his  bad 
memory,  175  ;  patronized  by  James  II., 
175,  176  ;  his  marriage,  176. 

Wykeham,  William  of,  279-282 ;  his 
career  as  a  sculptor,  279-282  ;  rebuilds 
the  Castle  of  Windsor,  279,  280 ;  builds 
Queenborough  Castle,  280 ;  founds 
New  College,  Oxford,  280  et  seq. ; 
founds  St.  Mary's  College,  Winches- 
ter, 281 ;  his  merits  as  an  architect,  282. 

Zutphen,  Sir  Philip  Sidney  at  the  Battle 
of,  42. 
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